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List of Witnesses examined before the Royal Commission. 


At DELHI, Monday, 10th November 1913. 

Sir Charles Cleveland, K.C.I.E., Director of Criminal Intelligence - - - - . 

Sir Edward L. French, K.C.V.O., Inspector- General of Police, Piinjah . . . . 

D. Petrie, Esq., Superintendent of Police. Punjab - - - . . . . 

W G. Clarke, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Police, Punjab - - . . . 

At DELHI, Tuesday, 11th November 1913. 

A. D. Ashdown, Esq., Piancipal of the Provincial Police Training School, Moradabad, Dnited 

Provinces ------------ 

Maulvi Zafar Omar, Deputy Supeiintendent of Police, Hardoi, United Proidnces - . . 

At CALCUTTA, Thursday, 22nd January 1914. 

B. B. Hughes-Buller, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Inspector- General of Police, Bengal . . - 

B. Clarke, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Bengal 

Babu Sukumar Sen Gupta, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Bengal . . - . 

At CALCUTTA, Friday, 23rd January 1914. 

B. T. Dundas, Esq., Officiating Inspector- General of Police, Bihar and Orissa 

H. St. John Morrison, Esq., Deputy .Superintendent of Police, Bihar and Orissa - - . 

M. L. A. Lupfman, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Assam 

Moulvi Muhammad Sadiu, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Assam - - - - - 

'W. H. Tarleton, Esq., Commissioner, Baugoon Town Police, Bui’ma - . - . 

J. A. Vardon, Esq., Dei)uty Superintendent of Police, Burma . - . - . 

At MADBAS, Monday, 26th January 1914. 

H. P. W. Gillman, Esq., I.C.S., Acting Inspector-General of Police, Madras - - - - 

F. B. M. Cardozo, Esq., Superintendent, Government Bailway Police, Trichinopoly, Madras 

M.B.By. Bao Bahadur P. Parankusam Nayudu Garu, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Madras 
City 


At BOMBAY, "Wednesday, 11th February 1914. 
M. Kennedy, Esq., C.S.I., Inspector-General of Police, Bombay 
W. L. B. SouTER, Esq., O.I.B., Deputy Inspector- General of Police. Sind 
P. L. CLiproRD, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Police, Bombay 
Syed Mahmood Shah, Deputy Supeiintendent of Pobce, Sind 
J. L. Faoan, Esq.. Superintendent of Police, Central Provinces 
A. 0. Armstrong, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Police, Central Provinces 

At LONDON, Monday, 4th May 1914. 

M. C. Seton, Esq., Secretary in the .Judicial and Public Department, India Office 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

HOYAL COMMISSION 

ON THE 

PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA 

RELATING TO THE 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 

At Delhi, Monday, 10th November 1913. 


PbESENT : 


The earl OF RONALDSHAY, M.P. (in the Chair). 


Sir IIUBKAT HaMMICK, K.C.S.I., C.I.B. 
Sir Theodore Mobison, k.c.i.e. 


FIahadev Bhaskab Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
James Ramsat Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 


And the following Assistant Commissioners : — 

S. E. Wallace, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Punjab. 


I Khan Bahaddb Agha Ali Baza Khan, 

I Deputy Superintendent of Police, Lyallpur. 

M. S. D. Bdtlee, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.E. (Joint Secretary). 


Sir Chaeles Cleveland, k.c.i.e.. Director of Criminal Intelligence,* called and examined. 


61.644. (Lord Eonaldshay.) Tbe witness said lie 
iras a memlier of the Indian Civil Seiwice, and at the 
jjresent time Director of Cilminal Intelligence in the 
Govemment of India. Before 1900 he vas a district 
magistrate, and then went on to the Inspector-General- 
ship of the Central Provinces Police, in which post he 
remained until the end of 1908. For a year after that 
he was on special duty, which brought him in very 
close touch with the Police, and he had the powers 
though not the position of a Deputy Inspector-General. 
He was not at present in the position of an Inspector- 
General of Police, and therefore not in a position to 
answer questions of detail on matters affecting the 
Provincial Police Forces, and accordingly wished to 
confine his evidence to the broader issues. 

61.645. The present system of recimiting officers to 
the Police Pome was introduced about 1904. Before 
1893 all appointments were by nomination of Euro- 
peans in India, but from that date until 1903 there 
was a competitive examination in England and a few 
appointments in India by combined nomination and 
examination. In a few special cases Indians came in 
by promotion or nomination. He thought the present 
system a distinct improvement on the older system, 
as giving a better personnel. Some undesirables got 
in occasionally, but there seemed no royal road to 
their exclusion without introducing excessive patronage 
and partiality. A system of competition amongst 
candidates nominated by the Secretary of State in 
consultation with a Board might be a small improve- 
ment, but he did not think any change necessaiy. 

61.646. Tiie present age-limits for tlie examination, 
19 — 21, were suitable. Young men coming out to 
India at that age were not liable to suffer in tbeir 
health more than if they came out at a later age. The 
Medical Examination for the Police Porce was r-ather 
more severe than it was in the old days for a young 
civilian, and this was as it should be. 

61.647. The witness then said that he thought 
there was a good deal to be said in favour of a course 
for probationers either at a University or in the Law 
Courts in England or both combined, hut, on the 
other hand, by co ming out to India they had the 

^ This witness did not submit a wiitten statement. 

.\ 28S 1 7 


advantages of extra adaptability and facility for 
acquiring new languages. These two advantages were 
evenly balanced. The course he himself took in the 
Police Courts and the Law Courts was extremely 
valuable, as he obtained a practical idea of the working 
of the law of evidence, which it was very difficult to 
obtain in India. He disliked the idea of men coming 
out at an age when they might very possibly have 
foiTued ties in England, or lost their adaptability to 
take up a new life, and the facility for acquiring 
languages. If the age-limit were reduced he should 
be rather more in favour of a period of probation in 
England, but he was not himself in favour of such a 
reduction. 

61.648. The witness approved of the rule, in present 
circumstances, by which the examination in England 
was only open to Europeans. He was not satisfied 
with the career open to Indians in the Police, but he 
would not propose to set that right by opening the 
examination in England. The power of appointing 
domiciled Europeans direct to the superior ranks was 
occasionally exercised, and in order to deal with very 
exceptional cases the power should be retained. 

61.649. With regard to the recruitment to 5 per 
cent, of the superior posts by promotion from Deputy 
Superintendents, the witness thought that up to the 
present the supply of qualified Indian Deputy Superin- 
tendent only just came up to the demand for this 
purpose. He added that something near this maximum 
had been worked up to in most Provinces. The 
majority of such appointments had been Indians. In 
his own province the maximum was one, and at present 
there was one Lidian and one Emnsian. He did not 
understand that the Police Commission ever contem- 
plated that the Imperial Sexwioe would be recruited 
from the Deputy Superintendents. They contemplated 
that Superintendentships would he given to the IVovin- 
cial Police Service. He would not confine prospects of 
the Indians in the Police to those few promotions. At 
present the Indian could either come into the 5 per 
cent, maximum, or could stay on as a Deputy Superin- 
tendent with a maximum pay of Rs. SOO, neither of 
which were sufficient for him. 

61.650. The witness proposed to assimilate the Pro- 
vincial Police Sex-vice to the Provincial Civil Service 
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and he considered there were a great many posts in 
the Police which ought to he held hy Indians on 
much higher pay than they now received. It was 
nothing short of a scandal that at the present time 
Inspectors should be in charge of big cities such as 
Lahore, Benares and Delhi on very small pay, and 
Inspector-General he had felt the nded of better paid 
Indians in his own Province. He did not think there 
nere sufficient Deputy Superintendents or that the 
limits of their pay were sufficiently elastic. An Indian 
[.houid have a good cai-eer in the Police, but that career 
should not be dependent on limiting the posts held by 
Englishmen. • ' ' 

C1,G51. With regard to the pi-esent system of pro- 
bation and ti-aining of Assistant Superintendents, 
generally speaking he should like to see the ’Assistant 
Superintendent of five years’ standing a soimder 
lawyer and a better linguist and wished the courae of 
their training modified to obtain those results. To 
effect that he would improve if possible the training in 
India. 

61.652. With regard to the objection taken to the 
title of “ Superintendent of Police,” in his Province 
they were called “ District Superintendents ” and he 
did not know there w.as a grievance in other parts of India 
until he saw it mentioned in the various Memorials. He 
thought District Superintendent of Police wonld be a 
better designation if there was any feeling about it. 
He believed there were rather better grounds for 
raising the precedence of the Police than there was 
for taking similar action in other Departments. The 
feeling, he believed, to be sufficiently strong to affect 
the attractiveness of the Service. 

61.653. With regard to the desirability of having a 
member of the Police Porce as Inspector-General, if 
there was a good Police Officer available, he should 
be taken, but if the condition of the Province seemed 
specially to require a civilian, and there was , a fii-st- 
class civilian available, he 'should be appointed. The 
present ordera had brought a,bout a preponderance of 
Police Inspectors-General, but they seemed to have 
worked on a tradition of Civilian Inspectora-General 
in certain Provinces, It was a matter which shoidd be 
left open. He wonld not recommend a member of 
the Police Porce from some other Province being 
brought in preference to giving the post to an Indian 
Ciril Servant, because local knowledge and associa- 
tions were worth a great deal. He thought the 
magisterial and administrative experience of the 
Indian Civil Seawant were veiy useful and that the 
Indian Civil Service man carried more weight with 
the other Services, particularly with the judicial 
service. 

61.654. On the question of pay, the witness was in 
favour generally of time-scales for all Services because 
he thought the luck of the Sendee was extremely 
unequal and variable. The expenses of living coupled 
with the blocks of promotion had caught up the great 
liberality of the Police Commission. When the Police 
Commission rates were published and everyone received 
extra pay and promotion, there was great jubilation 
and happiness. Expenses of living and the blocks of 
promotion in certain Piovinces had now caught that 
up, and he was afimd there was a certain amount of 
genteel po\ ei-ty amongst the rank of the Police, and 
the time had come to put their pay on a proper foot- 
ing. A good deal of the increase in pay had been 
swallowed up by the almlition of the Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowance but in his own Province the 
abolition of permanent travelling allowanfce had not 
afi'ected the question. The Police Commission recom- 
mended that the salaries of Deputy Inspectors-General 
should run from Hs. 1,500 to Es. 2,000 and he con- 
sidered the time had come when those rates should be 
paid; ho much preferred the Police Commission pro- 
posals to those finally accepted. His experience was 
that the attractions or disadvantages of a Seiwice were 
generally about 10 or 15 years late in making their 
appearance in Graat Britain, and it was" rather 
dangerous to say that because at present a good class 
of reoniits was being obtained, therefore the conditions 
of service were absolutely satisfactory. 


61.655. With regard to pensions, what Police 
Officers chiefly desired was that the pensions should be 
improved. There was a veiy strong opinion in the 
Police Department in favour of 25 years’ Service for 
pension, and the Indian Police Service appeared to be 
at a disadvantage as compared with similar services 
in this respect. They could neither earn a small 
pension after a comparatively short period of Service, 
nor a good pension after a long period. They could 
earn a jiroportionate pension if they had to retire on 
Medical Service after ten yeara, but he excluded that. 
Having legard to the extreme importance of making 
the Indian Police an attractive career, he should like 
to see a pension of 5001. after 25 years, leaving the 
Deputy Inspector-General and Inspector-General to 
earn an extra 1001. a year under something like the 
present rules. 

61.656. The witness thought 51 was an vinduly 
great age for a Superintendent of police. A man 
received his Superintendentship after six or seven 
year’s service, and if ho went on for another 20 odd yeara 
in that post, it became very monotonous and trying. 
It was tnie that a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
recruited since 1891, could not usually retire before the 
age of 50, but he began his service later, and his work 
was not nearly so monotonous as that of a police officer. 
Police officers did not usually retire at the earliest 
possible moment, and if the pension was left as it was at 
prasent, and they had the shorter service, he did not 
think a great many of them vvould retire. By shorten- 
ing the period of service a fow’ would gain, and a great 
many vvould bUild castles in the air as to what they 
were going to do on their retirement, but when the 
time came they vvould be unable to build their castles 
in a concrate foi-m. 

61.657. The witness also disappioved of the present 
rule that an officer should be kept on after the age of 
55, vmless there were good reasons of State to the 
contrary. An officer should ordinarily retire at 55. 
He wished to make the laile much ^more strict largely 
in the interests of the Junior officera, because if a man 
was given repeated e.xtensions after the age of 55 he 
blocked promotion. He would not encourage a 
European of over 55 to stay in India on Mofnssil 
work. 1 

61.658. Generally speaking the witness did not 
think the superior cadres of the police force were 
adequate for the work they had to perform. The basis 
of calculation of the superior cadre was one man per 
district, but there were dish'icts like Mymensingh and 
others in Bengal where that had not been found to 
work and additional Superintendents of police had 
been appointed, and there were a good many other 
districts where something of the same kind ought to 
be introduced. ' It was an exceedingly difficult problem 
at present in India to know what to do with the large 
districts, whether to split them up or increase the staff, 
but in either case the superior cadre of the Police would 
require angraentation. 

61.659. Witness approved of a time scale and urged 
some improvement hr leave pay. Leav’e pay was the 
great source of indebtedness in the Indian ser-vices. 
Travelling allowances on transfer also hit the Police 
very hard.' A Sirperintendent of Police, transferred 
from one district to another, could not sell off his 
horses, and there was always trouble hr getting the 
travelling allowances of his horse and trap and fairrily. 
The witness also advocated station allowances, because 
it was very hard to expect men to be Superintendents 
of Police in large expensive stations without arry local 
allowance. The point wns considered hy the Police 
Commission, and there was a good deal of difference of 
ophrion, but personally he believed in such allowances. 
He did rrot think the cost of uniform was sufficiently 
taken into accorrnt. With the exception of the uniform 
allovv-ance, he was not prepared to say that the Police 
required the advantages mentioned more t’nan any 
other Service. 

61.660. It would be an excellent thing, the witness 
constdered, to allow air officer to commirte a portion of 
his furlough and take the other portion on full pay, 
and would be very widely appreciated. He thought a 
scheme of rules might very easily be drawn up with 
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regard to transfer allowances. Some station allow- 
ances were given, but they were not general, and he 
should like the Commission to say that the station 
allowances met with their approval. 

61.661. With regard to Deputy Superintendents, 
he himself warmly welcomed their creation, and, 
although as Inspector-General he only saw the begin- 
ning of the working of the system, he thought veiy 
highly of it, and from what he had heard since he still 
approved of it very strongly. The representation of 
the Police Commission that half the Deputy Superin- 
tendents should be recniited by promotion from the 
subordinate i-anks and the other half by direct appoint- 
ment had been geneinlly adhered to, and witness advised 
maintaining the half and half proportion so as to 
reconcile the interests of new candidates and of existing 
officers, but we should be prepared to revise it if 
circumstances in India generally, or in any special 
Province, showed it to be necessary ; he would not 
make a fetish of it. In the Central Provinces thei-e 
was not a great number of recruits to select. They 
looked for a man having the necessary qualifications 
phis education, and he believed all the men chosen 
were graduates, and he preferred a graduate if he had 
other qualifications. 

61.662. The -nitness would not recommend any 
system of competitive examination for Deputy Super- 
intendents ; there should be nomination by a selection 
board, because if the choice were left to one man it 
was not quite so satisfactory. With regard to selecting 
the men from the subordinate seiwice for promotion to 
the Provincial Sendee, personally, when selecting a 
man, he thought of Ms abilities and sendees, and 
whether he was fit for a higher position. He had in 
mind a standard of what an Inspector or a Deputy 
Superintendent shoidd be. He did not worry about 
the age, his idea being to give a man a good career if 
he deseiwed it. "Vnien the posts were first created 
there was a large number of vacancies, and certain 
desei-ving Inspectors of long sendee weie rewarded. 
It was impossible to tell whether a man who had been 
an Inspector for 20 years would rise to be a Deputy 
Superintendent, but good men were generally given a 
chance. 

61.663. The witness thought there was some ground 
for the complaint of Deputy Inspectors that they were 
not "iven scope for their energies, but were relegated 
chiefly to the routine of office work. There were not 
enough Deputy Superintendents for holding charge of 
subdivisions, there being only one per distidct. The 
Deputy Superintendent could take charge of the Super- 
intendent's office wffien he was away. If there was only 
one Deputy Supeidntendent in the district, naturally the 
Superintendent put him in charge of his office when he 
went into camp. The Police Commission deliberately 
laid it down that that was the duty to be performed. 
There were very few Assistant Superintendents for 
subdivisions, and it was a veiy exceptional thing to 
have a subdivisional officer in the Police. There were 
three or four subdivisions to a district, and one or two 
Assistants. Deputy Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents were not interchangeable in the matter 
of office. It was distinctly laid down that the Deputy 
Superintendent should take the place of the Superin- 
tendent when the latter went into camp, not the 
Assistant Superintendent, who was more often than 
not under training. That matter would work itseK 
out only by increasing the number of Deputy 
Superintendents. 

61, 661'. With regard to the promotion of Deputy 
Superintendents to the post of Superintendent, the 
best way of giving Indians access to the higher posts 
was by that method of promotion ; they would then 
con-espond to the Deputy Collectors who wxre given 
district posts in the Provincial Civil Service. In his 
own Province the Deputy Superintendent who had 
been promoted to be Superintendent had been in the 
Provincial Service as anExtra Assistant Commissioner, 
and after two or three years as Deputy Superintendent 
he was appointed Superintendent of Police; he had 
never been in the subordinate ranks. Another Deputy 
Superintendent who was promoted had been in the 
subordinate ranks, but his was a very exceptional case. 


If a man was a really first-class man, it should not be 
a bar to him that he had been an Inspector. The pro- 
motion of a Deputy Superintendent to a Superin- 
tendentship affected the flow of promotion in the 
Imperial Branch of the Service, and he did not 
think that had 'teen allowed for in recruiting the 
Imperial Branch. If it became a regular tMng that a 
certain number of Provincial officers were to be given 
Superintendentships, that should be taken into account 
when the Imperial Branch was being recruited, and 
recruitment for the Imperial Branch in England should 
be reduced. 

61.665. With regai-d to pay, a Deputy Superin- 
tendent would, as a rule, get promotion fairly late in 
life, and would not be competing with the higher grades, 
so that he did not think it was necessary to reduce 
his pay. A Provincial Service man of 20 years who 
came into the lowest grade of Superintendent of Police 
should be given the full pay of the Imperial Branch, 
but he had not thought the matter out very deeply. 
He advocated a time scale for the Deputy Superin- 
tendents. In his own Province very young Deputy 
Superintendents had risen to the highest grade. A 
man of a few years’ service rose to Bs. 500 because it 
was a new Service, and the point was considered as to 
whether he ought to be kept back on account of Ms 
being a junior. The view the witness took was that 
the luck of the Service would catch him up some time 
or other, so that if the man was stopped when his luck 
was in favour, and he was not helped when it was 
against him, it would be unfair to him. That very 
unequal state of aflau-s would have been avoided if 
there had been a time scale. 

61.666. The nutness said he had never heard of any 
system of secret complaints being made against gazetted 
officer's except the ordinary system of confidential 
reports. The rule was that if there was anything in 
a confidential report, the telling of which might benefit 
the man, he should be told of it, but the man was not told 
of things which might Inu't his feelings without doing 
any good. In the Militai-y Department a man was told 
everjdhing, regardless of his feelings. 

61.667. With reference to complaints as to the 
distinctions in uniform between Eui-opean and Indian 
officer's of equal rank, witness pointed out that it con- 
sisted of a puggaree instead of a helmet and the letters 
on the shoulder. He himself recommended his Indian 
officer's to wear the puggaree, but the main point 
seemed to be the letters. 

61.668. {Sir Murray Hammich.) The witness said 
the populai'ity of the Provincial Service in the Police 
was not as great as when it was first started. The 
highest pay a Provincial Service officer could obtain, 
if he did not reach an Assistant Super-intendeutship, 
was Rs. 500 a month, whereas a Deputy Collector 
could rise to Rs. 800. His idea was to increase the 
number of Deputy Superintendeirts and raise the pay 
of the highest gr'ade by assimilating them to the 
Provincial Civil Ser'vice. That would give them 
careers. It was ti-ue the Assistant Superintendent 
from England might in such a case be drawing only 
Rs. 500 a month, while doing the same work as a 
Deputy Superinterrdent at Rs. 800 a month, but he 
saw no difficulty in that ; one man would probably have 
twenty years’ sei-vice and the other man two, and the 
fact that the latter had his career before him would be 
a compensation. The top grade of Rs. 500 was not a 
sufficient attraction for the Provincial Deputy Super- 
intendent. The simple solution was to raise the pay 
of the grades of Deputy Superintendents ; have more 
grades and begin at Rs. 200 or Bs. 250 and rise to 
Rs. 800, or have a time scale. 

61.669. At the time of the Police Commission, 
Deputy Superintendents were provided for the Central 
Previnces. He did not see how a Deputy Superinten- 
dent coidd have charge of a subdivision unless it was 
a subdivisional district. There were one or two 
districts in the Central Provinces with subdivisions in 
which a subdivisional officer would be put. The work of 
a Deputy Superintendent in a Superintendent's office 
did not unfit him for a Superintendent’s post, as the 
work was administrative, dealing with punishments 
and other things. He had not heard that the career 
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of Deputy Superintendents as Personal Assistants to 
Superintendents in the ofBco ivas used as an excuse for 
showing that they were unfit to he Superintendents. 
The idea of Inspectors l)eing made Deputy Superinten- 
dents was that it would he a reward for good seiwice 
in the Police. He thought that to give men, for whom . 
there were no vacancies as Deputy Superintendents, 
Inspectors’ po.sts. with the promise that they would 
very soon he promoted to l)e. Deputy Superintendents, 
was contrary to the views of the Police Commission. 

61,G70. With regard to uniforms, an Assistant 
Superintendent was not compelled to have a full dress 
unifoi-m, hut ho would find himself rather uncomfort- 
ahle withoiit it. It cost a good deal, and he had no 
adviince towai’ds it from the Government. 

61.071. AVith regard to transfers, some allowance 
such as that given to military officera might meet tlie 
case, namely, first class fare for the ofiicer and each 
member of his family, a mileage of 8 annas for himself 
and 4 annas for each member of his family; free 
passage for servants, varj’ing from three to eight ; 
10 to 30 niaunds of baggage ; and free conveyance of 
horaes up to the number required to be taken on full 
service. It .was an absm’dity to give double first class 
fare for ordinary travel and the same for transfer 
travel. 

61.672. If Indians were allowed to go to England 
and compete in the examination there, the witness 
considered that a S3’stem of competition pure and 
simple would be a most unsatisfactory waj' of filling 
up the Police. If the present rule were withdr-awn 
he shoitld prefer some sj’stem of selection in England 
as a pis-aUer but he shotrld not like to see the rule 
withdrawn. The present age at which Police officers 
came to India was, he thought, appropriate. 

61.673. AVith regard to pensions and shorter 
serrice, it was a very strong argument for the shorter 
service of the Public AVorks Department that they 
come out two or three years older than the Police 
officer, and that their education in England was a 
much more expensive one than that of the Police. 

61.674. The selection bar at Rs. 900 a month had 
been exercised in the Central Provinces and he thought 
it was a good tiring. Irr the Central Provinces the 
Gover-nment of India had prrt in one European by 
special nomination to the Service, a man from South 
Africa, who had strong claims on the Government. 
Selection had been strictly enforced irr the appoint- 
ment of Depntj' Inspector-General. 

61,677). AViih regard to any friction that might 
exist in the Central Provinces between the Police and 
the District Magistrate, witness s<aid there were always 
individual cases of friction, hut generallj’ the Police 
accepted the positiorr under the Police rules. The 
District Magistrate exercised no power-s of punishment 
over the Police, but had a right of calling upon the 
Superintendent to justify transfers and to look into 
prrnishmerrts. 

61.676. (Mr. Chaubal.) The witness did not object 
to the admission of Indians into the Indian Civil 
Service ; his objections in corrnectiorr with the Police 
were on diffiereirt grounds. Even if the examination 
for the Imperial Service was not open to Indians, he 
would not be prepared to itterease the present 5 per- 
cent., brrt he did not warrt it reduced. 

61.677. AA'ith regard to the duties of Assistant 
Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents, the 
witness said they were chiefly employed on work 
which it was thought they could do. He would not 
put a man on a piece of work simply because he wms 
arr Assistant Srrperintendent, if he thought he was 
unfit for the work. There was a difference in the 
character of the duties pei-formed by the two sets of 
officers, the Assistant Superintendent being given more 
disciplinary work and the Deputy Superintendent more 
of the work he would be specially qualiOed to perform. 

61.678. He had never had to work a sub-division 

which was in charge of a Deputy Superintendent, but 
If a Deputy Superintendent were placed in charge of a 
suh-division, h- would have the same responsibility 
as an Assistant Superintendent, and in a wav he 
pe-foniung the same duties. ^ 


61.679. If the Deputy Superintendents were con- 
fined as at present only to Rs. 500, witness would not 
he inclined to grant their request for 25 per cent, of 
Indian recruitment, though he should have great 
sympathy with their application. In connection with 
the request of the lowest grade of Deputy Super- 
intendents that their pay should be raised from Rs. 250 
to Rs. 300, if a man lost by being promoted something 
should be done to help him, and he would advocate the 
grievance being put right either bj- giving the Deputy 
Superintendents on Rs. 250 special allow.ance or 
abolishing the grade, but he had not considered the 
matter in detail. He was inclined to think that time- 
scales would be a good thing for the Provincial Service 
as for the Imperial Service, but he had not studied the 
matter very deeply. 

61.680. AVith regard to leave allo'vances, the ar-gu- 
ments that had induced him to say that they were 
insufficient for the Imperial Services did not appear at 
present to apply to the Provincial Services. Very few 
of the Provincial Service officers took as much leave as 
they might; they would rather stay on at full pay. 
He had known a hard-worked Police Officer of 48 
years’ service who had only taken six weeks’ leave 
during the whole of his service, and he was quite fit at 
the end of that time. 

61.681. As to transfer allowance, he thought both 
services stood on the same footing, and also moi-e or 
less on the same footing with regard to station allow- 
ance, though in that case the expenses of the Indian 
officer might not be as great as the Europearr. He 
would not disprrte the fact that on accorrnt of the 
general rise of prices men of the Provincial Service 
stationed in the principal towns would naturally require 
something more than when serving in the mufassal. 

61.682. AVith reference to the Criminal Intelligence 
Department it began as a Thuggee Department, but its 
pr-esent organisation dated from aborrt 1905, after the 
r-eport of the Police Commission. All the orders of the 
Cr-irninal Department as to duties, &o., were confi- 
dential. There were several officei-s in his own Depart- 
ment who belonged to the ordinary Civil Police, men 
who might revert to that branch. 

61.683. {Mr. Macdonald.) Referring to the trainirrg 
of young Police Officers, tlie rritnets said he should 
like to see them made better linguists and sounder 
lawyers. He had recently considered the question of 
detective training for Indian Police Officers in London, 
and his conclusions were against it ; the training in 
Scotland Yard would not be practicable. 

61.684. AA'’ith regard to the men pr-omoted from 
Iirspectorships to Deputy Srrperintendentships, in his 
Province the ages varied from 30 to well over 50. 
The Inspector promoted to be a Deputy Superintendent 
at the age of 30 would have a good career in front of 
him, consideruig the prospects of the Department 
when he came to it, and he could go up to Rs. 500 
as Deputy Superintendent with a chance of a Superin- 
tendentship. In the Central Provinces there was one 
Deputy Superintendent who bad been made a perma- 
nent Superintendent, and one other was officiating in 
the same capacitj-, whereas the maximum was one. 
Apparently for the ne.xt 15 years there would be 
no room for other such promotions, A promoted 
Inspector, who was now officiating as Deimtj- Super- 
intendent, obtained his officiating Superin tendentship 
after about three years, but this was a verj- exceptional 
case. It was almost impossible to forecast prospects. 
Two 3 -oung men appointed from the Provincial Seivice 
as Superintendents would block the rest for a lar"e 
niunber of yeara. 

61.685. On the subject of the functions and depart- 
mental status of Deputy Superintendents and those of 
Assistant Superintendents, the witness said it would 
not lie quite true to say they were the same. The 
functions of the Assistant Commissioner and an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner might seem to lie similar, but 
they were not quite so, and it was difficult to explain 
why. It was necessaiy to see the s 3 -stem at work to 
understand. The dissimilarity was caused 1)3' the hard 
facts of the working of the machineiy. Althormh it 
might 1)6 laid down in theoiy that the functions^and 
departmental status were the same, as a matter of 
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fact in working it was necessary to make some differ- 
entiation. He really did not quite knowwkat “depart- 
mental status ” meant ; in the eyes of the public they 
wex’e hoth cbota sahibs. 

61.686. With regard to the monotony of the work 
of the Superintendents, witness thought it was difficult 
to vary it in any way as there were extremely few 
side-lines in the Police. He used the argument of the 
monotony of Police Seiwice as a reason for shortening 
the period of service for pension. 

61.687. [Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness said 
that certain posts now held by Inspectors should be 
held by Deputy Superintendents. An Inspector was 
now Kotwal of Delhi, and it was absurd to expect an 
Inspector at Rs. 250 to be a satisfactory Kotwal of 
such a city ; it was exposing a man to enormous 
temptations. The Kotwal should be a Deputy Super- 
intendent. To put a Deputy Superintendent as 
Kotwal of Delhi would necessitate an increase of the 
cadre. 


61.688. With regard to Indians in the Service, he 
did not contemplate attempting to blend the Imperial 
and Provincial Services. Por the Indians there would 
be the fairly numerous posts of Deputy Superin- 
tendents, and there were other ways in which Indian 
Police Officers could be helped in their careers, as for 
instance, by being made luspectors-Geueral of Police in 
Native States. In British India he did not contemplate 
for the present anything beyond what corresponded 
with the Provincial Service. 

61.689. He understood that between the age of 
leaving school and going up for examination the 
candidates for the Service were generally in the hands 
of crammers. 

61.690. {Lord Bonaldshay ) The witness said that 
the Kotwal was the Chief Police Officer in all big 
cities. All posts of Kotwal need not he filled by 
Deputy Superintendents, and the line would have to 
be drawn by the vai-ious Local Governments. 


The witness withdrew. 


Sir Edward L. French, K.C.V.O., Inspector-General of Police, Punjab. 


Written Statement relatiyig to the Police Pepartment 
being a Letter from Sir Edward French, K.C.V.O., 
Inspector-General of Police, Punjab, to the Chief 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, No. A — 73 S, 
dated 12th September 1913 {forwarded to the Joint 
Secretaries to the Royal Commission with acovenng 
Letter, No. 313, dated the 13th October 1913). 

61.691. With reference to your endorsement" 
No. 2216 S. Home, dated the 23rd August 1913, for- 
warding a copy of a letter* dated the Ist August 1913, 
from the Joint Secretary to the Royal Commission on 
the Public Services in India, and asking for certain 
statements and infomation and for an expx'ession of 
my opinion on certain matters appertaining to the 
Imperial and Provincial Police Services in the Punjab. 
I have the honour to report below on the points men- 
tioned in the order in which they appear in the letter. 
I will first deal with the Impeiial Police Service. 

(A.)— IMPERIAL POLICE SERVICE. 

61.692. (I.) Methods of Kecruitment.— With regard 
to recruitment for the Impeiial Service, officers ai-e 
appointed in England by the^ Secretaiy of State after 
competitive examination conducted by the Oivil Service 
Commission, but power is reserved to the Govemor- 
General in Council to appoint gentlemen direct as 
Probationaiy Assistants in exceptional cases. _ Two 
appointments in the sanctioned cadre of Superinten- 
dents are reseiwed for officers of the Provincial Seiwice. 
I am of opinion that this method of recruitment is 
satisfadtory and requires no modification, experience 
since the method was adopted showing that we obtain 
a good class of officer, very well suited to the needs of 
the department and the country. 

61.693. (II.) Systems of Training and Proba- 

— Regarding the system of training of the young 
Probationers thus appointed, they are posted on arrival 
in the country to the Police Training School atPhillaur 
for six months. During this period they are instructed 
in law, departmental rules, drill and the language, and 
they are then posted to selected districts, generally 
large cantonments, to leai-n practical work under the 
supervision of specially selected Superintendents, who 
watch their training and studies and introduce them to 
investigation work, inspections and touring ^ in fact 
biing them into touch with the practical application of 
what they have been taught at the Training School. 
While thus observing and learning the details of police 
work in its different branches, the Probationers are 
still required to devote two hours daily to the study of 
the vernacular undei’ a competent teacher. As they 
become acquainted with the language they are required 
to prepare briefs of cases and to attend the hearing of 


cases in the courts of Magistrates and Sessions Judges. 
Within a year of their appointment they are required 
to pass an examination in Law, Departmental Rules. 
Drill and Riding, and within two years they are 
required to pass a colloquial examination in Punjabi 
or, if serving m the North-West Frontier Province, the 
Higher Standard Examination in Pashtu,“ provided 
they have not done so before entering the department. 
I am of opinion that this system of training is suitable 
and that past experience has proved its value, and I 
have no modifications to suggest. 

Regarding the period of probation, the young 
officers are not permanently appointed until they have 
passed their departmental examinations and they are 
liable to supersession in seniority while in the Assist- 
ants grades for the ih-st failure to do so and to removal 
from the department for failing to qualify at the 
second chance. I consider these regulations suitable 
in every respect. 

61,694. (IV.) Conditions of Salary .—The following 
statement gives the rates of pay and allowances in 
force in 1890 and 1900 and at the present time : — 


Post. 


1890. 


1900. 


1913. 


I Rs. 

Inspector - General of 2,250 
Police. Punjab. 

Inspector - General of 
Police, North - West 
Frontier Province. 

Deputy Inspectors-Gene- 
lal of Police, 1st grade. 

Deputy Inspectors-Gene- 
ral of Police, 2nd grade. 

Superintendents of Police, 

1st grade. 

Superintendents of Police, | 800 

2ud grade. 

One Supeiintendent of 700 

Police. 

Superintendents of Police, 600 

3rd grade. , 

Superintendents of Police, ^ 500 

4th grade. I 

Superintendents of Police, i — - 

5th grade. 

Assistant Superintendents i 450 

of Police, 1st grade. ) 

Assistant Superintendents ' 350 

of Police, 2nd grade. j 

Assistant Superintendents 250 

of Police, 3x-d grade. j 


1 1,500 

1 

j 1,200 


Rs. 

i Rs. 

2,250 

; 2,500-100 


1 -3,000 

— 

2,000 


j r 1,800 

1,500 



1 L 1,500 

1,000 

! 1,200 

j 

800 

1 1,000 


700 

900 

1 

600 1 

i 

800 

500 

1 

700 

450 i 

1 

' 500 

350 

400 

300 

300 
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50 


Local allowance!’. 

1890. as. 

Por.soii;il Assistant to Inspector-General of 
Police, Pimjab - - - ■ 

Superintendent of Police, Peshawar City - -00 

To three Su])ei’intondents of Police, Lahore, 

Delhi and Amritsar - - - _ ' 

Assistant to lnspector-Gener.il of Police, 

Punjab - - ■ _ • 

To foiu" Assistant Superintendents of Police at 
Peshawar, Lahore, Delhi and Amritsar 

1900. 

Assistant Inspector- General, Railway Police - 200 

Pemonal Assistant to Inspector- General of 
Police, Punjab . - - - 200 

Assistant to Inspector-General of Police, 

Punjab (Special Branch) - _ - - iOO 

To live Sniierintendents of Police, Peshawar, 

Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar and Phillaur - 100 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, Karachi 
(Deputj' Superintendent) - . - 100 

Commandant, Border Military Police - - 100 

To five Assistant Superintendents of Police, 
Pe.shiiwar, Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar and 
Railway Police - - - - 50 

Frontier Allowance for Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Samana Rifles - - - - 50 

Assistant Commandant, Border Military P olice, 

Dera Ghiizi Khan - - - - 50 

. 1913. 

Peraonal Assistant to Inspector-General of 
Police, Punjab .... 200 
Peraonal Assistant to Inspeotor-Gener.al of 
Police, North-lVest Frontier^ Province and 
to two Superintendent's of Railway Police - 150 
To two Assistants to Deputy Inspector-General, 

Railways and Crime, and to Prmcipal, Police 
Training School, and to the Supeiintendents 
of Police. Lahore and Peshawar - - 100 

Superintendent of Police, Lahore, for convey- 
ance allowance - - - - 50 

To three Assistant Superintendents of Police 
at Peshawar, Lahore and Mai-diin - - 50 

Commandant. Frontier Constabulai'y - - COO 

To five District Officers, Frontier Constabulary 
Force ..... 400 
To two Assistant District Officers (Assistant 
Superintendents), North-West Frontier 
Forae ..... 200 

Regarding the question of the suitability of the 
present rates of pay. I am of opinion that they are not 
satisfactory, and that the system of grading by which 
the pay of officera depends largely on fortuitous circum- 
stances is unsuitable. A system which unduly allows 
one officer to benefit pecuniarily by the chances of 
deaths, invalidments and retirements and yet debars 
another from pay well-earned must always be unsatis- 
factory, both from the point of riew of Govemment 
and of the officers themselves, and I therefore strongly 
recommend the incremental system of pay which it has 
been found necessary to introduce in several other 
services in India within recent years. The scale rvhich 
I recommend, .and which I consider suitable is from 
Assistant Superintendents on Rs. 350 in their first year 
of service to Superintendents of Police on Rs. 1,350 
per mensem in their 25th year, the annual increment 
iieing Rs. 40. proridod — 

(a) that no Assistant acting as Superintendent 
should draw pay at less than Rs. 700 per mensem, 
which is at present the minimum pay of a Superin- 
tendent of Police ; 

(h) that no Assistant Superintendent whose pro- 
motion to the ranlc of Superintendent of Police has 
Iwen retaialed by the Local Government should draw- 
pay at a higher rate than Rs. 700 per mensem ; 

(e) that the increments should be given for approved 
service only ; but after the fii-st increment has been 
admitted by the Local Government mider which the 
otlieer i-, semiug. subsequent increments should lie 


drawn on the date on which they are due, and should 
be admitted into audit without sanction of higher 
authority, pro\ided that the Local Goveniment has not 
issued an order withholding the increment in any 
particular case. 

For Deputy w' . i c- • j ,vould recom- 
mend an incremei . rom Rs. 1,500 to 

Rs. 2.000, the annual increment being Rs. 100, but no 
officer acting as Deputy Inspector-General should draw- 
less than Rs. 1.500. 

For the Lispector- General I would recommend pay 
as at present rising fi-om Rs. 2,500 by annual incre- 
ments of Rs. 100 to maximum of Rs. 3,000 and no 
officer acting as Lispector-General should draw less 
than Rs. 2,500. 

Local allowances to be sanctioned as at' present, 
except that the local allowance sanctioned for ihe 
Assietant at Lahore should be for all the Assistants 
and not for one only. 

The number of appointments sanctioned in each 
grade of the Imperial Police in the Punjab is given 
below and includes 10 officers recently sanctioned in 
connection with the Frontier Constabulai-y : — 

Inspeotor-General Frentier 1 

of Police. j p,ovince. 

Deputy Inspectoi-s-General f 1st gi-ade ' - 2 • 

■ of Police. ‘ 1 2nd „ - 2 

fist grade, 5 per cent. - 2 

2nd „ 15 „ 

3rd „ 25 „ 

j 4th „ 25 

L5th „ 30 

Assistant Superinten- [ lstgiade,4Li3ercent. 


Sniierintendents 
of Police. 


dents of Police. 


■{2nd 

L3rd 


42 

10 


! 

12 

12 

14 

18 

18 

10 


The prorision for leave and training in the Imperial 
Service was tentatively fixed by the Government of 
India in their letter No. 721 Home, dated the 30th 
October 1900, at 31-2 per cent, of the number of 
superior appointments of and above the rank of Super- 
intendent of Police, this figure being arrived at in the 
absence of reliable figures for the Police Department 
by diminishing the figure for the Indian Civil Service 
(39-1) by one-fifth. This was done on the grounds 
that as police officers received considerably less pay 
than members of the Civil Service, and at the same 
time could only retire after 30 yeai-s’ sendee, it was 
unnecessary to provide as high a reserve for them as 
for members of the Civil Service. Whether this pro- 
vision for leave and training is adequate it is difficult 
to soy, as tlie cadre has never yet been up to full 
strength, but exjierience in the last few years has 
shown that in the hot weather, when' leave is most 
freely taken, it , has been necessary to call upon 
Assistants rvithLoiu' years’ service to act in districts, 
and occasionally to refuse leave altogether. It may 
also be obsen-ed that since the year 1900, when the 
figure 31-2 was fixed, the pay of the Imperial Service 
has been considerably raised. There is also the 
prospect that the present Royal Commission will con- 
firm the recommendation of the Police Commission, 
and that police officers may be permitted to retire 
after 25 years’ service instead of after 30 years as at 
present, and it maj- be necessary later on to reconsider 
the present provision for leave and training. 

Airpointments held by officers outside the cadre 
must be divided into two classes, namely — 

(«) Tliose held permanently, in which may be in- 
cluded Messrs. (1) Davis, (2) Egerton, (3) S. Waterfield, 
and (4) H. Watei-field. all of whom are in political 
employ, and are unlikely to return to the department. 

(ft) Those held temporarily, in which may be in- 
cluded (1) Mr. Petrie, appointed as Additional 
Superintendent of Police, Delhi, in connection with tlie 
attempt by bomb on the life of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, (2) Mr. Isemonger acting as Assistant Director, 
Criminal Intelligence Depai-tment, under the Goveni- 
ment of ^ India, (3) Mr. Maephersou, on special duty in 
Kai-nal in the Punjab, in coimection with cattle theft, 
and (■]) Jfr. Misick, who was recently deputed on 
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special duty imder the Goveinment of India in con- 
nection with the traffic in arms in the Persian Gulf. 

IVIien the force is up to strength I do not think 
that any addition to the present cadre will be necessary. 
At present we have a special reserve of four officers 
sanctioned in the grade of Assistants for officers 
placed on' deputation, and this number, I consider, 
should he retained. 

This concludes the inform.-ition asked for in con- 
nection with the Imperial Police Seiwice, and I now 
come to the Provincial Service. 

■" ' (B,)—PIloyrNCIAL POLICE SERVICE. 

61,69.5. (I.) Methods of Kecroitment. — The appoint- 
ment of Deputy Superintendents in the Provincial 
Service are governed hy the following miles. They 
ai-e appointed : — 

Glass A' — hy the promotion of Inspectors, 

Class B — hy direct appointments. 

Class C — by selection from amongst officers 
employed in Departments of Government other than 
' the Executive Police, 

provided that not more that one-half of the total 
■ number of appointments may he made by methods B 
and C, except when suitable candidates in the Inspector 
class are not forthcoming. 

In Classes B and G, candidates must be statutory 
natives of India domiciled in the Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Proinnoe or Baluchistan, or in a Native State 
under the political control of the Punjab Government, 
or in territory under the political control of the North- 
West Frontier Province or the Baluchistan Adminis- 
tration. In all three classes candidates are required 
to produce satisfactory evidence that they possess a 
minimum educational qualification equivalent to the 
"matriculation standard of the Punjab Univei'sity, pro- 
vided that in special cases the Lieutenant- Govemor 
may dispense with a knowledge of English as pai-t of a 
candidate’s qualification. Appointments from class A 
are made by the Lieutenant-Governor on the recom- 
mendations of the Inspector-General, provided that 
European officers so selected shall satisfy the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor that they are permanently domiciled 
in India. 

The qualifications of candidates from class B are as 
follows : — 

(1) The candidate must not be under 21 or over 
25 years of age at his last birthday. 

(2) He must furnish a certificate of physical fitness 
as required by article 49 of the Civil Service B,egula- 
lions under the rules of the Police Department. 

(3) He must give satisfactory evidence of (a) good 
moral character, (5) good physique, (c) habits of per- 
sonal activity, (d) ability to ride, and (e) gentlem.anly 
bearing. 

(4) If Urdu is not his vemacular, he must have 
passed the examination in that language by the Higher 
Standard as laid down in Aiany Regulations, India, or 
produce satisfactoiy evidence that he possesses a good 
practical knowledge of the language. If Urdu is his 
vernacular, he must give satisfactory evidence that he 
ean read it fluently and write the Persian character 
with facility. 

In addition to the qualifications above-mentioned, 
the applicant must at least possess one of the following 
further qualifications : he must be either — 

(1) a member of a family of tried loyalty and 
distinguished service ; or 

(2) a person of good social status and influence in 
the country ; or 

(3) a person of superior educational attainments, 
such as a distinguished graduate of an Indian Univer- 
sity, or 

" (4) a member of a class whose introduction into the 
public service the Government specially desires to 
encourage. 

The qualifications of a candidate from class C are 
those described in conditions (3) and (4) of class B 
and (1), (2) and (3) of the additional qualifications 
referred to above, with the additional alternative quali- 
fication that he is an officer who has shown excep- 
tional ability and promise of fitness for high office. A 


register of candidates approved by His Honoiu' the 
Lieutenant-Governor is maintained in the office of the 
Inspector-General of Police, and appointments are 
made by His Honom- from amongst the accepted can- 
didates as necessity arises. 

In practice, it has been found th.it candidates in 
eveiy way suitable by education and family position 
are only too glad to enter the force as Inspectors on 
the understanding that, if they do well, they will be 
promoted to the rank of Deputy Superintendent on 
vacancies occmTing in that rank. Some dozen officers 
whose names were originally accepted for the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent, but for whom there were no 
vacancies available, have thus been appointed as 
Inspectors, of whom three have been pi-omoted to the 
rank of Deputy Superintendent. 

The candidates themselves prefer being appointed 
in this way to the alternative of having to wait perhaps 
for yeare, and the system has this great advantage 
that, before finally appointing an officer to the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent, Goveiuuuent has the oppor- 
tunit 3 f of gauging the candidate’s character and quali- 
fications, whilst lit the same time this prohationaiy 
period in the rank of Inspector forms a most valuable 
training for his future position as Deputy Superinten- 
dent. I consider the system of appointment satisfactory. 
The whole matter, both in connection with the Imperial 
and the Provincial Service, was very fuUy dealt with 
by the Police Commission of 1905, and it is too early 
yet to make any further changes. 

61.696. (II.) Systems of Training and Probation, 
— -Regarding the training and probation of Deputy 
Superintendents, it is practically the same as for 
Probationers in the Imperial Seiwice described in 
paragraph 61,693, 

61.697. (IV.) Conditions of Salary. — The following 
are the rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890, 
1900, and at the present time : — 


Post. 

j Grade. 

1890. 

1 I 

1900. 

1913. 

1 


Rs. ! 

Rs. 


Assistant Superinten- 1 

i 

450 1 
400 


1 Rs. 

dents of Police, 2nd 1 
class - - - J i 

1st - -{ , 
t i 

Uoo 


Ditto ditto - ! 

2nd - 

300 

300 

' 

Ditto ditto 

3rd - 

200 

1 200 

— 

Deputy Superintendents 

1st - 

1 

I 1 

! 500 

Ditto - 

i 2nd - 


' 1 

400 

Ditto - 

3rd - 

1 

1 

300 

Ditto - 

1 

1 4th. ' 

1 

1 

1 

— 

250 


Local Allowances. 

1890. 

Second class Assistant (Border Military allowance), 
Rs. 100, 

Second class Assistants were eligible for the four 
local allowances of Rs. 50 sanctioned for the cities of 
Peshawar, Lahore, Delhi and Amritsar, and Rs. 40 for 
the Railway Police. 

1900. 

Second class Assistants wei'e eligible for the five 
local allowances of Rs. 50 sanctioned for the cities 
of Peshawar-, Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar and Railway 
Police. 

1913. 

Eligible for the local allowance of Rs. 50 for 
Lahore, Peshawar and Mardan. 

These rates of pay are not, I consider, altogether 
satisfactory, and I would recommend the adoption of 
an incremental scale of pay for the Provincial Service 
rising from Rs. 300 on first appointment by annual 
increments of Rs. 20 up to Rs. 800 in the 25th year of 
seiwice as Deputy Superintendent, provided that a 
Deputy Superintendent acting as Superintendent of 
Police should receive, in addition, a charge allowance 
of Rs. 200 per mensem. I advocate raising the initial 
pay from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, as officers of the rank of 
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inspector already di*aw Rs. 250, together Tvith con- 
vovaiice allowance and free house accommodation, so 
thiit promoting them to the Es. 250 grade of Deputy 
Superintendents entails a considerable loss of income. 

For a long time to come I consider that in the 
Ptmjal) where religious feeling runs high and much 
jealousy and friction Ijotw'een Muhammadans, Hindus, 
and Sihlis e.xists, it will be unwise to increase the 
ninnber of appointments in the rank of Superinten- 
dent. resen-ed for Deputy Superintendents, and this 
being the ease, many officers will, under the e.xiating 
system, find themselves in the Rs. 500 givide after 
.some 10 years’ seiwice with little prospect of any- 
further promotion. This is bound to lead to dis- 
satisfaction and discontent; hence my proposal to 
grant Deputy Superintendents incremental pay up to 
Rs. 800. _ . • 

The number of appointments sanctioned in each 
grade of Deputy Superintendent, including one officer 
about to be sanctioned in connection with the Frontier 


Constabulai-y is ; — 

1st grade, 20 per cent. - - 7 

2nd „ 30 „ „ -■ - 11 

3rd „ 25 „ „ - - 0 

4th „ 25 ,, „ - - 8 


The reseiwe for leave and training of Deputy 
Superintendents is calculated together with the reseri-e 
for Upper Subordinates (Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors) 
at 14 iier cent, of the aggi'egate strength of these 
ranks sanctioned for fixed duties in accordance with 
Appendix XVII. of the Police Commission Report. 
This reserve is, in my opinion, sufficient, if maintained. 
At present, owing to separate sanctions received fi-om 
time to time for individual increase of offloere, the 
reserve has become weakened, and is now 37 officers 
short of the 14 per cent, sanctioned. 

At the present time no offlcei’s of the Provincial 
Service are on deputation, but they are so sent when 
required. 

I do not consider that any addition to the present 
Provincial cadre is necessary. 

IVith regard to paragraph 3 of the letter from the 
Joint Secretary to the Commission,^ the Provincial Com- 
mittee of the Indian Police Association have already 
submitted to the Royal Commission a representation 
embodying the coiporate opinions of the officers of the 
Imperial Service in accordance with the request con- 
tained in the Royal Commission letter which accom- 
panied Punjab Government Home endoraement No. 82, 
dated the 4th March 1913, and a somewhat similar 
representation signed by 15 Deputy Superintendents 
of this province was forwarded to the Punjab Govei-n- 
ment under cover of my lettei’*^ No. A. 529 — 24-30, 
dated the 28th April 1913. 

Both these representations dealt categorically with 
the nine subjects mentioned in paragraph 3 of the 
Royal Commiasion'.s letter of Ist August 1913,* now 
under consideration, and they may safely be accepted 
as conveying the views of the two representative 
witnesses (Imijerial and Prorincial) who will appear 
licforc the Commission to give evidence on lOth 
November next at Delhi. 

G1,G9S. There then i-emains, under this paragraphs 
of the letter,* my views on the nine subjects cited 
therein as the official witness from the Department, 
and, in order to avoid reiietition, I have the honour to 
fonvard a copy of the represenbation by the Punjab 
Committee of the Indian Police Association, and to 
.say that with the excciition of paragraphs 4 and G of 
that document, I agree entirely with the views therein 
c.xpresscd. 

G1,G99. The v-epresentatiou (paragraph 01,705) refers 
to the system of training of officers appointed to the 
Indian Police, and I pi-efer our existing system as I 
luivc already stated in paragraph 3 of this letter. 

01,700. Parngraiffi 61,70G refei-s to the 55 years 
rule — article 459 of the Civil Service Regulations. 
If the incremental system of p.ay is adopted, this rule 
will cease to affect junior officers, and I consider 
Government would l>e most unwise to c.ancel it and 
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thus deprive themselves of the valuable services of 
expei'ionced imd efficient officers fiv'e years sooner than 
the 3 ' otherwise wmild, at the same time unnecessarily 
adding to the pension charges.' 

61.701. In regard to pensions, I agree with the 
representation paragraph 61,709. I would urge that 
it would be fair, on general principle, that an officei-’s 
pension should bear some proportion to his pay, and I 
would recommend that the maximum pension admis- 
sible should be Es. 700, or one-third of the average pay 
of the officer for the past three yeare calculated at 
l.s. 4d. the rupee, whichever is greater. Thus an officer 
whose average paj' is — 

Rs. 2,700 per mensem would receive 7201. per 
annum. 

Rs. 2,800 per mensem would receive 7471. per 
annum. 

Rs. 3,000 per mensem would receive 800Z. per 
annum. 

Rs. 5,000 per mensem would i-eceive 1,333/. pel- 
annum. 

Rs. 7,000 per mensem would receive 1,867/. per 
annum. 

Rs. 7,500 per mensem would receive 2,000/. per 
annum. 

Some such condition might with advantage be 
applied to all services. It seems unreasonable and 
unjust that an officer such as an Inspector-General of 
Police in command of force of over 20.000 men and on 
pay of Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000 should receive the same 
pension as a Deputj- Inspector-General on Rs. 1,500. 
namely, 525/. 

The question of the pension of Inspector- General 
was not taken up by the Police Commission, possibly 
because at the time most of these appointments were 
held either by members of the Indian Civil Sei-vice or 
Militai-y officers, both of whom received much higher 
pension than can at present be earned by an officer of 
the Indian Police. 

Government have already granted an extra pension 
of Rs. 2,000 per annum for three years’ .-ipproved service 
in the following appointments : — 


Appointments. Pay. 

Rs. 

Chief Engineer .... 2,500 
Director-General or Depiitj- Director- 

General of Telegraphs - - - 2,500 

Managers, Noith-Westeru, Oudh- 
Rohilkhand, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Railways - . - . 3,000 


and it seems unreasonable and unfair that an officer 
who, judging from the pay fixed for the appointment, 
occupies a post which is considered of at least equal 
if not gi-eater importance, should receive a pension of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum less. 

21. Regarding the general matter of pensions, I 
venture to invite the attention of the Commission to 
the enclosed pamphlet* bj- an officer, who has evidently 
studied the matter deeplj-, providing a scheme of 
pensions combined with Insurance and a Provident 
Fund for all Government sei-vants which, if workable 
as it would seem to be, would be an immense boon to 
all concerned, would meet a long-felt want, and would 
do away vvith the present injustice and hardship often 
caused when an officer dies shortly before, or after 
retirement and thus forfeits all his hard-earned pension 
which, after all, is only deferred pay. and should be 
treated ns such. 

For the Provincial Seiwice the existing rales seem 
suitable for officers serving in their own countiy. 

61,702. Leave Rules . — ^With regard to the represen- 
tation of the Punjab Branch of the Indian Police 
Association, in connection with leave, I submit here- 
v.nth a copy* of my letter. No. 3391 — 25-17, dated 
14th November 1912, to the address of Government, 
and of the communication to which it is replj-. 

I may add that I consider it very unnecessaiy and 
n waste of Goverament money to grant furlough to 
the subordinate ranks from Inspectors downwards. 


* Not leprinted. 
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and that all leave other than sick leave or privilege 
leave might veil be limited to six months on half pay- 
after 10 years’ active service, subject to a maximum of 
12 months during an officer’s service. At present 
furlough is granted to constables, head constables 
and upper subordinates at the rate of one year after 
10 years’ service or two years after 18 years’ service. 
Such furlough is spent, not in recruiting their health, 
but in adding to their income by daily labom-, tilling 
the ground, looking after their estates, etc., and is in 
no vay to the advantage of Government. 

Furlough is only necessary for officers serving at 
long distance avay from their homes. 

Aanexnre to the above Written Statement of Sir Mdward 
French, being a Letter from S. jB. Wallace, Sag., 
President, Indian Police Association, Prooinaal 
Branch, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Delhi, to the Joint Secretary to 
the Boyal Commission on the Pjiblic Seimices in 
India, dated Lahore, 21st March 1913. 

61.703. In reference to your letter* No. 33 C., dated 
the 8th February 1913, to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, I am desired to submit 
for the consideration of the Eoyal Commission the 
following representations on behalf of the officers of 
the Imperial Police serving in the provinces of the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier, Baluchistan and 
Delhi, all of whom, 93 in number, are borne upon one 
cadre. In point of fact these representations were 
ah'eady in course of preparation when your letter 
above refeired to was received ; they give expression 
to the corporate opinion of the officers serving in the 
provinces named : and some of the reforms advocated 
have formed the subject of constant discussion and of 
memorials to Government for several years past. 

The questions upon which the Royal Commission 
desire an expression of opinion are : — 

I. — Method of recruitment. 

II. — System of training and probation. 

III. — Conditions of service. 

FF. — Conditions of salary. 

V. — Conditions of leave. 

VI. — Conditions of pension. 

Vn. — Such limitations as may exist in the employ- 
ment of non-Europeans, and the working 
“ of the existing system of division of 

services into Imperial and Provincial. 
Till. — Relations of the Police Service with the 
Indian Civil Sei-vice and other Services. 

IX. — An y other points -within the terms of the 
reference to the Royal Commission not 
covered by the preceding heads. 

These questions will now be discussed from the point of 
view of the Provincial Branch of the Indian Police 
Association which was established for the reasons set 
forth in a succeeding paragraph. 

61.704. (I.) Method of Recruitment. — Prior to the 
year 1893, appointments in the gazetted ranks of the 
Indian Police in the Punjab were filled by the Local 
Government mainly by nominations, with or without a 
qualifying examination, from amongst Civilian candi- 
dates, the remainder being reserved for officers of the 
Indian Staff Corps. Since 1893 practically all officer's 
of the Imperial Ser-vice have been appointed in England 
through the medium of a competitive examination, 
which for several years was the same as for the Indian 
Forest Ser-vice, successful candidates having the option 
of entering either ser-vice. Latterly, however, the 
examirrations have been held separately. The Pro- 
-vincial Branch of the Indian Police Association are 
of opinion that the present method of reor-uitment is 
satisfactory, and requires no modification. 

61.705. (11.) System of Training and Probation. 
— In regard to the system of training, the Association 
are of opinion that, on officers entering the service 
come practically sti-aight from school and rarely have 
any experience of life (such as that gairred at a Uni- 
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versity, for instance), thej- should, on joining in India, 
be posted during their first year- to large stations; 
and, while imdergoing training in practical police 
work imder experienced police officers, they should be 
attached to an infantry regiment for pm-poses of drill 
and discipline. This practice was followed in former 
years with very successful results. The departmental 
examinations should be as at present. 

61,706. (III.) Conditions of Service. — The con- 
ditions of service in the police were imsatisfactory in 
the past, and are unsatisfactoi-y at the present time. 
In i-egard to the past, it may be observed that the 
system of recruinnent obtaining pi'ior to the year 
1893. under which Military officer's were eligible for 
appointments in the service, has adversely affected the 
interests of many officers of the police. To make the 
f erviee sufficiently atti-active to Military officers, it was 
found necessary to offer them .appointments iir Ihe 
1st grade of Assistant District Superintendents, so 
that they entered the service over the heads of perhaps 
a dozen or more Civilian officers, some of several year’s' 
standing ; and they thrrs rose to the few administrative 
appointments in the ser-vice to the exclusion of the 
Civilian officers they had superseded. The result has 
been that since the organisation of the police in 1861 
ther-e have been m'ne Military Inspectors- General of 
Police, while orrly four Civilian officers have risen to 
that r-ank. 

The interests of the large majority of the officers 
of the ser-vice in this province have also been adversely 
affected by tire system of gr-.antiug extensions of 
service after the age of 55 years which has prevailed. 
The Association trust that the Boyal Commission 
win be able to recommend the discontinuance of this 
practice. The matter- has formed already the subject 
of two memorials to Government ; arid it can be shown 
by concrete instances how officers have srrffered from 
the prevalence of the practice. 

Formerly all Indian Ser-vioes, with tire exception 
of the Civil Ser-vice, were more or less on the same 
footing, but in course of time other- services have 
secured very material improvements in the oonditiorrs 
gover-ning their- pay, pension, and other matters. The 
Police Service has not made coi-responding progress, 
and it is inexplicable to the Associatiorr why privileges 
.allowed to the Prrblic Works, Telegraph and Forest 
Services have been denied to the police, although this 
ser-vice is second to none of the sister services in 
importance. Indeed, the Indiarr Police Commission 
recorded that the duties of the police officer were 
among the most difficult to perform, were intimately 
connected with the life of the people, and that their 
importance had been under-estimated. The political 
condition of the country has year- by year- rendered the 
police officer’s work more onerous ; but the tendency, 
observed by the Police Commission, to under-estimate 
the importance of his duties is still apparently as 
strong as ever. The failure of the Police Service to 
secirre eqrrality of treatment is drre to several causes, 
orrly one of which, the most important, need be dis- 
cussed here. This is the fact, that the ser-vice has iro 
representative with the Government of India. The 
Prrblic Works are represented by a Secretary to 
Government, while the Telegraphs have a Director- 
General and the Forests an Inspector-General, both in 
close touch with the Imperial Government. The 
interests of the Police Service are entrusted to the 
Home Department of the Govei-nment of India, which 
is composed entirely of officers of the Indian Civil 
Sei-vicie. The Association, while in no way doubting 
the impartiality of these officers, cannot help, in the 
light of past experience, arriving at the conclusion 
that the want of success of the Police Service in many 
directions has been due to the fact that the officer’s of 
the Home Depai-tment have rarely had any practical 
experience of police administration. There is a 
general demand for suitable representation at the head- 
quarters of the Supreme Government which might take 
the form of a Joint Secretary to Government in the 
Home Department for Police Affairs. This officer 
should be a member of the Police Service. 

Some reforms were effected as a i-esnlt of the 
r-ecommendations of the Indian Police Commission of 
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1902-03, Lilt wliilo the Commission themselves, in the 
opinion of the Association, did not go far enough, 
some of their recommendations in regal'd to impoi-tant 
mattei's were rejected, without, the Assoeiation cannot 
help thinking, due consideration. These will be 
refon-cd to later on. 

The scant consideration shomito the Police Service 
in the past and the manner in which their representa- 
tions have been treated have engendered a spirit of 
discontent which the .ilssociation know' to he genuine, 
and !i sense of grievance which is considered to he 
jnstifiahle The service, moreover, bitterly resent the 
imimUitions of inoflicienoy and misconduct which have 
been published broadcast in the Press, and the 
evidences of want of confidence which have become 
apiiarcnt from the tenor of official documents and from 
the multitude of precautionary rules and regulations 
which it has been sought to introduce of late years. 
These conditions cannot but adversely affect the 
interests of the service, and consequently the public 
interests ; and ns it was recognised that the only 
means of obtaining redress was systematic and per- 
sistent agitation, the Police Service was constrained to 
form an Association for the puipose. 

61,707. (IV.)— Conditions of Salary. — The present 
system of graded pay m the Police Service constitutes 
one of the greatest grievances of the officei's. Formerly 
the Forest, Public Works and Telegraph Services rvere 
all similarly paid, but within recent years they have 
been gi'anted the time .scale of pay which is indeed the 
only equitable one possible. The adoption of the time 
scale in these services is e^•idence that the Government 
recognised the necessity for it and the imfaimess of 
the system it I'eplaced. 

Under this time scale all officers are aware of their 
prospects and are guaranteed equal treatment ; whereas 
under the grade p.iy system prevailing in the Police 
Sei'vicc, the position and futin-e prospects of an officer 
depend upon fortuitous circumstances. Thus officers 
who entered the service immediately after effect was 
given to the recommendations of the India Police Com- 
mission have enjoyed remuneration beyond their hopes, 
while those recently appointed must, under the present 
system, bo inadequately paid in the future. The 
Association tmst that the Public Sei’vices Commission 
will recognise the gravity of the situation when it is 
pointed out that the combined cadre of the Indian 
Police Service in the Punjab and allied provinces has 
been gq-eatly increased in recent years owing to the 
expansion of the sei-vicc, and that recruits have Ireen 
brought out from England in batches to bring it up to 
full strength. Retirements, on the other hand, have 
not been acci.deratod, and they will coiitiuuo to occur 
for juany years at appro.vimateJy the rate at which the 
olaer oiliccrs iii the foi'ce wei'e iippointed to a luncli 
smaller cadre. For the next five years, retirements are 
milikely to exceed one a year, whereas during' the last 
five years miw appointments have exceeded the rate of 
five a year. In consequence of further recent expansion 
new appointments wall probably' not decrease appreciably 
for some time to come. 

In support of'tbe contention urged above, I am 
(lesired to attneb to this letter three statements showing 
Mie probable retirements and casualties of the future, 
the Association arc convinced that a study of these 
Btatcmeiits with the combined Police cadi-e published in 
the Civil Lisr of tlio Punjab, w'ill satisfy the Public 
hervices Commission of the very serious stagnation 
m promotion confronting the officers of the Police 
feci'vice. 


Fortified hy tlie justice of Umir request the sen-ici 
ask for a time scale of pay at rates at least equal t< 
th.^se Wautod to any seiw'ice in India other than tin 
li him Cml fcerviee or the Political Department, witl 
*h(‘ proviso that an Assistant . 

as a Superintendent shall rec . 

mtendent, rtz.. a minimum of Rs. 700 'per mensem 

n 1'“ <^0 point out that, in fixing 

the pay of the police officer, a fact which does nol 
appear to h.avc received sufficient imnsideration is that 
this officer has to maintain at least one cW; anl 
exismsne uniform and equipment. The Associatioi 


also consider that all existing allow'imces should he 
retained, w'ith the addition of substantial local allow- 
ances for Superintendents in charge of important 
districts, on the ground of the responsibility involved 
and the arduous nature of the work. 

As rcg.ards the pay of the Deputy Inspectors- 
Generai. the Indian Police Commission, in para- 
graph 70 of their report, recommended that “ Deputy 
“ Inspeetors-General should be carefully selected from 
“ among the Superintendents of Police., Their pay 
“ should run from Rs. 1,.500 to Rs. 2,000 in three 
*' classes.” The three grades wore to be paid as 
follow.s : — Rs. 

1st grade - - - 2,000 per mensem. 

2nd grade - - - 1,750 „ ,, 

Si-d gi-dde - - - 1,500 „ „ 

Tile Government of India, bow'ever, modified this 
proposal on the ground that “ the result of adopting it 
“ would be to create dissatisfaction w'ith the present 
scale of I'emuneration in other Indian Services.” 
But within a short time of issuing this resolution 
the Govei-nment of India granted Superintending 
Engineers of the Public Works the very terms w'hich 
had been proposed for the Police by the India Police 
Commission and rejected by themselves ; and ’ they 
soon after granted to Conservators of Forests a higher 
rate of pay (Rs. 1,900) than was allowed to Deputy'In- 
sqiectors-General of Police. These officers remain in 
tw'o givides on Rs. 1,500 and Bs. 1,800. The unfair- 
ness of this unequal treatment of the Police is still 
further emphasized by the fact that there are com- 
paratively fewer aiministrativ'e appointments in the 
Police Service tlian in the other services, as' will be 
apparent from the statement below ; — 


1 1 

^ I • 

Numlior of AdnUni^trativo 1 ^ . ! 

Appointments. ‘ 1 

1 Umccrh, 

Rroportion oE 
Admiiiiitrative 
AppoiiitraeuG. 

1 

Public Works Department i-o- 
Chief Engineers - - 3 

1 1 


Superintending En- 
gineers - - - 17 

' Total- - 20 

1 116 

■ lm7'3 

Foi'est, Conservatora - 2 

Police, Inspeetors-General 
and Deputy Inspectors- 

18 

1 in 9 

General - - - 6 

' 93 

1 

! 1 in 15-5 


Police officers in the executive grades have, there- 
fore, approximately half as much chance of rising to 
administrative appointments and' earning an cxtrii 
yicusion as their colleagues in the otlier sei-vices :• and 
when they' do so succeed they are paid considerably 
less. The Association do not recommend an arhitraiy 

p '. n .. > . v - i: .1 L . , . • 1 I 

t ■ ■ 

do most sti-ongiy ui-ge tuai me pay 01 tne leiv appoint- 
ments that exist should be at least equal to that of 
similar appointments in other semces wliere control -is 
maintained over, approximately, only halt as many 
officers as are committed to the charge of a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. •, 

When the Indian Police Commission made their 
recommendation in 1903 the Govei-nment , of India 
modified the proposals on a point of policy which was 
almost immediately waived in favour of two other 
services as staled above. The force of the argument 
then .advanced in the ease of the Police Soi-vico has 
consequently ceased to exist ; and the Association trust 
to the Public Services Commission to obtain for the 
Police Service tlie equality of tivatment to which they 
are entitled. They consider that the scale of 'pay for 
Deputy Inspectora-Gonoral, as pi-oposed by the Indian 
Police Commission after an exhaustive fexamination of 
the question, is the minimum that can justly he 
prescrilied for officers holding these important and 
responsible appointments, and, in view of the fact that 
thei-e are only four, such appointments in a cadre of 
9s Officers, the Association consider that two of the 
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four should be in the Rs. 2,000 grade, the third on 
Bs. 1,750, and the fourth on Bs. 1,500. 

In connection -srith this question must he discussed 
that of acting allowances admissible to a Superintendent 
of Police appointed to officiate as a Deputy Inspector- 
General. In the Public Works and Forest Seiwices 
ofiicers officiating in administrative appointments di-aw 
the full pay of the permanent incumbents ; and the 
Association fail to imderstaud why the Police should 
be treated difierently. Here, again, they claim equality 
of treatment. 

A further question which calls for discussion is that 
of the rate of pay admissible to a police officer on 
furlough. There seems to the Association to be no 
reason why a minimum allowance sufficient to enable 
an officer to live respectably in England without getting 
into debt should not be prescribed, as in the case of 
the Indian 0ml Service (vide article 314 of the Civil 
Service Regulations). 

01.708. (V.) Conditions of Leave. — In regard to the 
question of leave, the Association are practically in 
accord with certain i-epresentatious already made by 
their service, through the Local Govei-nment, to the 
Government of India ; and it is, therefore, not proposed 
to discuss the matter here, fruther than to recommend 
that j5rivilege leave may be accumulated up to a 
maximum of sis instead of thi'ee months as at present. 

61.709. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — In connection 
with pensions tlae points for discussion are : — 

(a) the question of the period of sendee for 

pension, and 

(b) that of the scale of pension. 

As regards (a), the Association consider that the 
officers of the Police Service have an undeniably 
substantial grievance in the invidious distinction which 
is made between their sei-vice and the sister seiwices. 
In the Public Works, the Indian Telegraph and the 
Indian Forest Services a sliding scale of pension is 
prescribed by which an officer may retire on a full 
pension after 25 years’ service and on a reduced pension 
after 20 years’ service; while in the Indian Police 
Service no pension at all, except on medical certificate, 
is admissible until an officer has completed 30 yearn of 
active service. This unfair and anomalous treatment 
of the Police Service was fully recognised by the Police 
Commission of 1902-03 ; and it has been repeatedly 
represented by the officers of the service, no less than 
foui- memorials on the subject having been submitted to 
Government. The Police Commission rvi'ote — “It has 
been strongly recommended that the compulsoiy 
period of seiwice for pension should be reduced. The 
“ Commission consider that the period of 30 years is too 
“ long. Government should have power to compel the 
“ retirement of any officer after 25 years of service ; and 
an officer should be entitled to retire after 25 yeai-s’ 
“ seiwice on full pension if he desires to do so. Tills is 
“ especially necessary in the higher ranks of the service, 
owing to the desirability of making the service reason- 
“ ably attractive and the necessity of having active men 
and getting rid of men who may not be fit for efficient 
“ seiwice, but, in consideration of the very trying nature 
of police work, the Commission would be glad to see 
“ this rule applied to the whole force.’’ 

The recommendations of the Police Commission 
under other heads, as modified by the Govemment of 
India and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
came into effect during the years 1905-07 ; but the 
recommendation regarding the period of service for 
pensioniwas disposed of in the following words in the 
Govemment of India resolution on the Report of the 
Commission. “ The Government of India are unwilling 
“ to delay a decision upon more emergent matters by 
“ considei'ing the difficult question of the period of 
“ service for pension. They propose therefore to deal 
“ separately with the Commission’s proposals under 
“ this head.’’ 

No decision having been announced up to the year 
1907, the officers of the Imperial Police Service of this 
province in that year memorialised the Secretary of 
State, praying that they might be allowed to retire on 
a full pension after 25 years’ service. The reply 


received was that the Secretaiy of State, as then 
advised, did not see his way to admitting the Police 
Service to the benefit of this rule. 

In June 1908 the officers of the Police Seiwice 
submitted a second memorial to the Secretary of State, 
praying for a reconsideration of the decision. The 
Secretary of State replied that the Govemment of 
India had made no recommendations in support of the 
memorial, and that after consideration of the matter 
he was unable to accede to the prayer. 

In 1910 the officers, naturally dissatisfied with this 
decision, submitted a third memorial to the Secretaiy 
of State, praying (1) that the privilege of retiring after 
25 years’ seiwice granted to other seiwices might be 
extended to the Police, and (2) for a better scale of 
jiensiou. 

In reply, they received the consoling information 
that the Secretary of State had deferred a final decision 
in the matter “ pending the result of a general statistical 
“ enquiry on which the Govemment of India were 
“ engaged regarding the cost of pensions in the 
“ various departments of the public service and the 
“ probable effect of any modification in the present 
“ rules."’ 

As nothing further was heard of the matter, the 
officei-s of tliis seiwice again, for the fourth time, 
memorialized the Secretaiy of State in February 1911. 
For two years no reply was received to this repre- 
sentation ; but at the end of J anuaiy 1913 the 
memorialists were informed that the Secretaiy of State 
had decided that the matter should be refeired to 
the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India. 

In view of the fact that other services, formerly oni 
the same footing as the Police Service, have long since 
received the benefit prayed for in these repeated 
memorials, the dalliance displayed in dealing with the 
case of the Police Sendee has produced more discontent 
amongst police office than seems to be realised by 
Government. If allowed to continue, it cannot fail to 
be prejudicial to reemitment for the seiwice in England 
and to the efficiency of the force. It is now the hope 
of the officers of the Police Seiwice that they may 
receive at the hands of the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services in India a more sjonpathetic and 
considerate hearing of their well-founded grievances 
than has been hitherto accorded to them. 

As regards (6) of paragraph 15, namely, the ques- 
tion of the scale of pension, the Association have the 
folloiying remarks to offer. They desire to impress 
upon the Commission the fact that the maximum 
pension now admissible to a gazetted police officer 
after 30 years’ service, viz.. Rs. 6,000 per annum, was 
fixed in 1855 (no loss than 58 years ago) when the cost 
of living both in England and in India was far less 
than it is at the present day. The Court of Directors* 
of the Honourable East India Company when laying 
down this scale of pension m their despatch to the 
Govei-nment of Indiaf refeired to the amount of pension 
as 5001 or Rs. 5,000 per annum. There is no informa- 
tion available as to why the latter currency was selected 
when the rules were embodied in the Civil Seiwice 
Regulations). The exchange value of this same 
pension is to-day only 4371 10s. at the rate of Is. 9d. 
per rupee, at which pensions are payable in England. 
So that, while the cost of living has enormously 
increased in England since 1855, a far smaller pension 
is paid, the pension to-day being worth 62f. 10s. less 
than when originally fixed. The Association feel con- 
vinced that the Public Services Commission will sea 
how necessary it is completely to revise the present 
rules relating to the grant of pensions to police 
officers. 

In view of the considerations stated above, and of 
the natm-e of police work, which has become more 
arduous and exacting than ever, the Association 
strongly urge upon the Public Sei-vices Commission 
the necessity for more liberal treatment, and they 


* Hoirouvable Court of Director-, No. 21 (Piiil.), dated 21sl 
February ISa.I. 

t Govemment of India, dated I’Jth May 185.1, No. It.H 
(Finl.). 
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trust tli.-it their claims to the following woll-descrrcd 
privileges will he admitted : — 

(a) Option to retire on a full pension of GOO/, a year 
after 2.1 yc.'irs' service. 

(h) Option to i-etiro on a pension of 4001. a year 
after 20 years’ service. • ^ 

(c) Retirement on medical certificate after 10 years’ 
.service on a pension of 200/., and thereafter an addi- 
tional pension of 20/. for each completed year of sei-vice 
np to 10 years’ son'ice. 

(d) .After three veareof approved service in the nink 
of Deputy Inspector-Genend or Inspector- General an 
additional pension of 100/. per annum in the case of 
the former and 200/. in the ca.=o of the latter. 

01,710. VII.— Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Enropeans, and the working of 
the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial.— In regai-d to the limi- 
tations at present existing in the employment of non- 
Euroi>eans in the gazetted gradc.s of the Indian Police, 
the Association, while welcoming the co-opeintion of 
Indi.ans in the wide field of employment recently 
opened to them by the creation of a Provincial Service, 
do not consider tliat it would ho in the juihlic interest 
to extend to them the same conditions of recruitment 
as obtain for the Imperial Serrice. There is no repre- 
sentative demand for such extension : and in existing 
political circumstances the Association do not consider 
that the good government of the coimtiy would be 
sei-vod by a modification of the present conditions. 
Tlie Indian Police Commission in discussing the ques- 
tion of Indian Superintendents of Police wrote : — 
“ The Lieutenant-Goroj-nor of the Punjab foresees 
“ serious difficulties in giving effect to this scheme ; 
“ and the Chief Commissioner of the Eortli-lVest 
“ Frontier Province considers that it would be abso- 
“ lately impracticable riiei’e.” 

(il.Tll. ('Flu.)— Relations of the Services with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.— As regards 
the relations of the Police Serrice with the Indian 
Ciril Sendee and other sendees, the Association con- 
sider that they are eminently satisfactory. 

Gl,712. (IX.) — Other Points. — There is another 
(piostion which the Association desire to bring to the 
notice of the Commission and wdiich they consider has 
never received the attention it merits, that is, the 
official and social sbitus of police officere. The Asso- 
ciation are of opinion that the present status of officers 
of the Police Sendee is in no way coramensmnte wdth 
the importance of their duties, their responsibilities, or 
the position they occupy in the administration of the 
Government of the country. According to the Indian 
Police Commission the duties of the police officer are 
among the most difficult to perfoi-m, are intimately 
concerned in the life of the people, and their im- 
portance ha.s been under-estimated. AVith the sole 
exception of the Deputy Commissioner, there is no 
officer in any other department of Goveniment who is 
so closely connected with the direct government of the 
people as the police officer. Tlie Association imagine 
that it was in consideration of his position as head of 
the local administration and as the local representative 
of Goveniment, in view of his authority as such and 
his direct relations with the jicople, that the Deputy 
Commissioner’s status was determined; and they think 
that the same considerations, in a lesser degree, of 
course, should iniluence Government in assigning a 
po.sition to the Superintendent of Police, who, of all 
others, is the officer most intimately associated with 
the Deputy Commissioner in the work of i-uling the 
people ; but in view of the unique position occupied by 
the police officer, it is not possible to determine his 
official position by means of comparison with that of 
members of what are called the “ sister services and 
the Association therefore do not propose to enter into 
any .such compiirisoii. 

To begin with the Inspector-General ; this officer i.s 
till' head of a depai-tmont consisting of a di.scinlined 
force luimbcrlng. in the larger provinces, from "aliont 
20,000 to over :U,000 rank and file, and over a hundred 
gazetted officei-s ; ho draws an average salary of 
Its. 2,7.'>u ; his jurisdiction extends over the whole 
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pi-ovince. and yet this officer ranks below a Colonel 
commanding a regiment. The Association venture to 
think that a suitable place to assign to the Inspector- 
General would bo ill No. 34 of the existing AVarrant of 
Precedence. 

The Deputy Dispector-General of Police fulfils nio.st 
of the functions of the Inspector-General within a more 
i-cstricted area, that is, his Range, consisting usually of 
10 districts ; he is generally an officer with over 25 yeai-s’ 
service ; his average salai-j' is Rs. 1,C50, and he is in 
command of a force of some 6,000 rank and file and 
30 or more gazetted officei’s. The importance of his 
duties can be estimated by comparison with those of 
the Inspect or- General ; and the Association think it 
wiU be admitted that he is entitled to a far higher 
jiosition than that which he at present occupies, Tlie 
Association would place this officer in No. -49 of the 
AA’ai-rant. 

In regard to Superintendents, the Association think 
they should be divided into two classes — those drawing 
Rs. 900 or over and those in receipt of less than 
Rs. 900. The Superintendent is an officer the iiii- 
jiortance of whose duties and whoso responsibilities 
have, the Association think, always been under- 
estimated. He is in command of a large body of men. 
numbermg from about 500 to 1,800, and usually has 
two or more gazetted officers sei-ring under his ordere. 
His salai-y ranges from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,200, and his 
service usually from 8 to 25 years. The Association 
would divide Superintendents into two classes, as men- 
tioned above ; those drawing Rs. 900 and upwards, who 
generally have more than 20 years’ sei-vice, they would 
recommend, should be placed in No. 73, and those 
drawing less than Rs. 900 in No. 78, of the existing 
AA’'aiTant. 

In conclusion, I am desired to say that there are 
certain other questions which in the opinion of the 
Association require investigation, such, for instance, as 
the travelling allowance admissible on transfer and the 
rate of halting allowances on tour. These allowances 
were fixed many yeai-s ago, when the cost of living and 
transport were inconqjarably less than at present, and 
tliey ai'e in no way adequate at the present day. 
These and other points the Association propose to 
leave to be dealt with by theii' representatives who will 
give evidence before the Commission. 

(Table A. — Or Table of Si^Krajinualion llclircmcnts at 
the age of 55 years. 


Tear. 

1 

Name of Officer taking Superannuation 
Pension. 

Total. 

1913 

AFilliams ...... 

1 

1914 

Pliillips (only affects about 11 officers). 
Sir Edward French (granted two ex- 
tensions after attaining the age of 
55 yeai-s). 

1 

1915 

Plowden - - - - ' - 

1 

1916 

Rundle 

1 

1917 

AV'allace ...... 

2 

1918 

Close 

1 

1919 

Colonel Dennys, Donald, Temple, Beaty 

4 

1920 

Stewart, Donald 

2 

1921 

Fitzgerald, Spencer .... 

2 ■- 

1922 

Farquhar .-..., 

1 

1923 

Perkely, Rehill ..... 

2 

1924 

Kemball 

1 

1925 

— 


1926 

Tomkins, L. L., Mercer 

2 

1927 

Broadw-ay, Tomkins, E. AA'"., Scott, 
Chisholm. 

4 

1928 

AVilkin 

1 

1929 

AA’'nll, Hennessy (only affects 13 officei-s 
on the present cadre). 

2 

1930 

Maepherson, Cocks, Hadow, Glascock . 

4 

1931 

Isemonger ...... 

1 

1932 

Goldnej'. Boyle, Ste.ad, Gregson - 

4 

1933 

Coventi-y, AA'eston .... 

2 

1934 

Petrie, Baskett, Fitzgerald . 

3 

1935 

Bowring ...... 

1 
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Table A. — continued. 


Year. 

Name of Officer taking Superannuation 
Pension. 

1 Total. 

1 

1936 

^ Ivei’, Handyside, Howell 

3 

1937 

Adam, Mackenzie, Marshall - 

3 

1938 

Chadwick, Short ----- 

2 

1939 

Wickham, Ewart, Prickard - 

3 

1940 

Misick ------ 

1 

1941 

Foster, Lillie, Shittery, Vivian, Hicks, 
Crawford, Toms, Lorimer. 

8 

1942 

Duncan, Woodhouse, Waite, Slesser - 

4 

1943 

Oi’de, Fooks, Halland, MacBae, Lawther 

5 

1944 

1 

Bennett, Whistler, Cooke, Jones, Coat- 
man, Horton. 

6 

1945 

1 

Wilson, Yickeiy, Beatty, Donaldson, 
Beaver, Heron, Unwin, STevill. 

8 

1946 

Smith, DeGale, Andrew - . - 

3 

1 

Total - 

89 


Table B . — Or Table of possible Voluntary Retirements 
on Full Pension after completing 30 Years Seivice. 


Tear. 

Names of Officers. 

Total. 

1913 

Bundle (1916), Wallace (1917) - 

2 

1914 

Close (1918), Plowden (1915) 

2 

1915 

— 

1916 

Berkely (1913) 

1 

1917 

Stewart (1920), Beaty (I9i9) 

2 

1918 

Fitzgerald (1922), Donald (19l9), Donald 
(1920). 

3 

1919 

— 

— 

1920 

Farquhar (1922) 

1 

1921 

Tomkins, L. L. (1926), Kemball (1924) - 

2 

1922 

Mercer (1926), Behill (1923) 

2 

1923 

Broadway (1927), Tomkins, E, W. (1927) 

2 

1924 

Scott (1927), Chishlom (1927), Wilkin 
(1928). 

3 

1925 

— 

— 

1926 

Macpherson (1930), Cooks (1930), Hen- 
nessy (1929). 

3 

1927 

Goldney (1932), Hadow (1930), Boyle 
(1932). - 

3 

1928 

Isemonger (1931}, Wall (1929), Stead 
(1932). 

3 

1929 

Gregson (1932), Glascock (1930), Cov- 
entry (1933). 

3 

1930 

Weston (1933), Petrie (1934), Basket! 
(1934). . 

3 

1931 

1 

Tver (1936), Handyside (1936), Bowrmg 
(1935). 

3 

1932 

Howell (1936), Adam (1937), Chadwick 
(1938), Mackenzie (1927). 

4 

1933 

Fitzgerald (1934) ----- 

1 

1934 

Marshall (1937), Wickham (1939), Misick 
(1940), Short (1938). 

4 

1935 

Ewart (1939), Prickard (1939), Foster 

(1941)- , . 

3 

1936 

Lillie (1941), Slattery (1941), Vman 
(1941), Duncan (1942), Hicks (1941), 
Crawford (1941). 

6 

1937 

Toms (1941), Woodhouse (1942), Lor mer 
(1941), Orde (1943), Waite (1942) 

5 

1938 

Slesser (1942), Looks (1943), Bennett 
(1944), MacBae (1943), Lawther (1943). 

5 
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Table B. — continued. 

' 

Tear. 

Names of Officers. 

1 

iTotal. 

[ 

1939 

I Halland (1943), Whistler (1944), Wilson 

1 (1945), Vickery (1945), Cooke (1944), 

Beatty (1945), Donaldson (1945). 

7 

1940 

Beaver (1945), Jones (1944), Heron 
(1945), Boatman (1944), Unwin (1945), 
Horton (1944). 

6 

1 

1941 

Smith (1946), Andrew (1946), Nevill 
(1945), DeGale (1946). 

1 ^ 


All officers who attain the age of 55 before com- 
pleting, or as soon as they have completed, 3 years’ 
service, are omitted from the table, as also is Colonel 
Dennys. 

Table C . — A list of the casualties in the Police Force 
during the last 30 years. 

[Casualties include all retirements on medical 
certificate before completion of 30 years' service, all 
deaths under 30 years’ service, and all vacancies caused 
for any reason out of due course,] 


Tear. 

Vacancies and reasons for 
each V acancy and length of Service. 

Total. 

1883 

1 

1 dismissed (11 years) - - - ^ | 

1 

1884 

1 permanently seconded (1 year) - - ^ 

1 

1885 

1 death (24 years), 2 medical certificate 
(12 years, 25 years). 

3 

1886 

— 

— 

1887 

— 

— 

1888 

4 permanently seconded (4 years, 5 years, 

9 years, 15 years). 

4 

1889 

— 

— 

1890 

1 permanently seconded (3 years), 1 
death (12 years), 1 medical certificate 
(22 years), 1 resignation (17 years). 

4 

1891 

— 

— 

1892 

— 

— 

1893 

1 death (28 years), 1 permanently 
seconded (9 years). 

2 

1894 

1 death (7 years), 1 resignation (5 years) 

2 

1895 

1 permanently seconded (4 J^ears), 1 
death (21 years), 1 medical certificate 
(28 years). 

3 

1896 

1 permanently seconded (3 years) 

1 

1897 

1 1 permanently seconded (12 years) 

1 

1898 

1 death (25 yeai-s) ... - 

1 

1899 

— 

— 

1900 

2 deaths (4 years, 5 years), 1 resigned 
(8 years). 

3 

1901 

— 

— 

1902 

— 

— 

1903 

1 medical certificate (29 years) 

1 

1904 

2 deaths (5 years, a few months) 1 
medical certificate (28 years). 

3 

1905 

1 death (1 year) 

1 

1906 

1 medical certificate (25 years) - 

1 

1907 

— 

— 

1908 

1 death (8 years), 1 dismissed (12 years), 

1 medical certificate (10 years). 

3 

1909 

— 

— 

1910 

— 

— 

1911 

— 

— 

1912 

1 medical certificate (25 year's) 

1 


Sir Edward L. Ebekch, K.C.T.O., called and examined. 


61,713, {Lord Monaldshay.) The witness said his 
career in the Police had been entirely in the Punjab, 
It had been customary to appoint a member of the 
Police Service to the Inspector Generalship ever since 
the Police Force was started in 1861, and in the 
Punjab there had never been an Indian Civilian 
occupying the position. All the members of the 
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Service were imanimous in preferring a Police Officer 
as Inspector-General. 

61,714. He was satisfied with the present system of 
recruiting officers by examination in England, and 
thought it had been producing excellent material. 
The men seldom went to Universities. He believed 
the majority were public school boys. Although the 
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age limit at present, 19-21, miglit cut across the 
ordinary educational courses in England, he thought it 
■was a suitable age at -which to hold the examination. 
The time between lea-vdng school and going up for the 
examination was generally spent with a crammer, and 
the reciTiits reached India between the ages of 20 and 
21. He had not noticed that they suffered in health 
as a result of coming out at that age as compared -with 
men of the Indian Civil Service who came out later. 
There had been some cases of men breaking doivn, but 
he did not think that was due to age. 

61.715. The witness -(vas not in favour of a pro- 
bationary course in England ; he prefeiTed the present 
arrangement. The linguistic attainments of the officers 
of the force were now good. Before officers became 
Superintendents of Police they had eight years in 
ivhioh .to work up the language, and they obtained 
their knowledge entirely from practical experience. 
He did not believe in studying the vernaculai-s in 
England. After his officers had been in India IS 
months they had to pass an examination in the 
colloquial language. He considered there would be no 
harm in stiffening up the language examination, 
although there had been no complaints in that respect. 

61.716. He approved of the rule which laid down 
that only young men of English descent were eligible 
for the competitive examination in England, and he 
had heard no criticism of that nile in India. He was 


not in favour of recruiting Indians to any appreciable 
extent for the higher branches of the Seiwice, certainly 
not more tlian at present. No officers had been 
directly appointed in India to the Imperial Branch 
in the Piinjab since the reorganisation in 1905, though 
one officer has been so appointed in the North-lVest 
Frontier. The Govemor-General in Ooimcil had the 
right on occasion to appoint a man from the domiciled 
community du'ectly, but it had not been exercised. 
He did not think there was any harm in retaining the 
power provided it was very rarely exercised. 

61.717. The -witness did not think thei-e was much 
objection to the title of “ Superintendent.” The 
objection to the old title of “ District Superinten- 
dent” was that its abbreviation, D.S.P., applied also 
to the Deputy Superintendent of the Provincial 
Seiwice. He knew that a niunber of officers would 
prefer to revert to the old name, but he did not attach 
much importance to the matter one way or the other. 

61.718. The -witness then advocated an incremental 
scale of pay, and said tliere was a strong feeling 
in the ranlcs of the Service in favour of it. A con- 
siderable improvement in the pay of the Force -was 
made as the result of the recommendations of the 
Police Commission. 

61.719. "With regard to the reci-uits obtained imder 
the piesent condition of pay and pension, there had 
been no difficulty yet, but he had no doubt that in 
the future there would be considerable difficulty. The 
99th man in the list at present would not become a 
Superintendent for over 20 years at the ordinary rate 
of vacancies. That difficulty would be met if the 
graded system were changed into an incremental 
system. The uncertainty of iiromolion resulting from 
the graded system caused a great deal of heart-bm-uing 
in officers, who compared their case with officers in 
other Provinces and sendees where promotion was 
extra r.apid. It was not so much the amount of pay 
that was deficient as the method by which the pay 
was gran-ted. No Assistant Superintendent whose 
promotion to the rank of Superintendent had been 
stopped by the Local Govemment should be allowed 
to di-aw pay at a higher rate than Rs. 700 per month, 
but othermse there should be no check. A charge 
bar was unnecessai-y, but there should be a proviso 
that no one acting as a Superintendent should draw 
less than Hs. 700. The fact that owing to exceptional 
causes for -which the officer himself was in no way to 
blame, an officer of, say, 10 years’ service, foimd 
himself stiU an Assistant, -was no good reason for 
refusing him the pay which his good service entitled 
mm to. even if this was in excess of Rs. 700 ner 
mensein. The adoption of the incremental system 
would do _aw.ay with the large amount of clerical labour 
involved m calculatmg the present officiating allow- 
ances, and would in addition result in a considerable 


saving to Government whenever officers took leave on 
half pay, instead of as at present resulting in consider- 
able increased expenditure due to officiating allowances 
being granted all down the cadre. 

61.720. With . regard to promotion, there was 
nothing to complain of at present in the Punjab, but 
he was thinking of the future. Tacancies were 
ocemving at the rate of about two a year, and for 
the last four years reci-uiting had proeeeded at the 
rate of foin- or five a year, so that there was bound to 
be a bad block in the future. The Service was not up 
to strength even now. 

61.721. With regard to furlough, the witness said he 
was a strong advocate for commutation. The average 
amount of fin-lough taken by the officers of the rank 
of Superintendent and upwards -was one fifteenth of 
their average active service. That figure was obtained 
from the 48 officers actually in and above the grade of 
Superintendent of Police, and they would all be men 
who had served for over eight years at any rate, the 
last man on the list being one with nine yeai-s’ sei-vice. 
In the futiu-e he thought men would take a good deal 
more leave, because in the past leave was afected by 
the very bad pay before 1905, and officers were taking 
very much more leave now. Things were not so bad 
at present, but there was still a large number of 
officers who could not take leave on account of the 
insufficient leave allowance, and it was they who would 
mainly appreciate the proposal of commutation. 

61.722. With reference to pension, one of the chief 
reasons why he wished to see the period of obligatoi-y 
service reduced was to secure equality of treatment 
with other sei-vices. He did not think, however, that 
the concession would be taken much advantage of. A 
certain number of men who could afford it would 
retire at the younger ajre, and this would bring pro- 
motion to the othei-s. With a time-scale there would 
not be such a strong argument for the 25 years’ rule. 
Hb own opinion was that a man could sei-ve efficiently 
for 30 years. The demand for the reduction of the 
period of service came not only from the older men; 
the younger men were just as strong in demanding it. 
He was of opinion that Government should retain the 
existing rule under which an officer was entitled to 
extensions after he was 55 yeai-s of age, if he was 
absolutely efficient in evei-y way and had not been 
superseded for any appointment. By reducing the 
period of seiwice to 25 years, a man would be able to 
go to England and take up work before he was abso- 
lutely on the shelf, and it improved prospects and 
promotion. 

61.723. The witness then explained that in the 
Punjab the class of officer, now called a Dejiuty 
Superintendent, had existed for many years. Such 
officei-s used to be Imown as Assistant Superintendents, 
second class, and it was presumably this arrangement 
■which had blossomed into the Deputy Superintendent 
system. At present the recruiting was about half by 
direct appointment and half by promotion. When he 
became Inspector General he found a certain number 
of officers had been put into the Inspector’s rank direct 
■with a promise that, if they did well, their claims 
.would be considered for one of tlie direct appointments, 
and there were about 12 men now who were ear-marked 
for Deputy Superintendents. On appointment they 
were coimted as men who had been appointed direct. 
There had been three officers who had thus received 
promotion to the rank of Deputy Superintendent from 
the rank of Inspector. Their periods of seiwice as 
Inspectors in the Provincial Seiwice depended upon the 
vacancies, and there were men at the top of the list who 
had served only about two years and were practically 
going through a period of training and probation. 

61.724. AWth reference to the educational standard 
for Deputy Supei-intendents, Matriculation was the 
minimum. Some men were graduates. All Deputy 
Superintendents could speak^at least some English. 

61.725. No men from other sei-vices were ordinarily 
recruited. One had been appointed fi-om the rank of 
Tahsildar, but shortly aftem-ards he considered he 
would be more likely to gel promotion as an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, and had asked to be ti-ans- 
feiTed back again. He did not Ithink it was desirable 
to retain power of appointing men from other services. 
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He agreed witli the Deputy Superintendents that it 
was very unfair, unless Police Officer's were given the 
chance of appointments in other services. He should 
like to see the rule abolished. Although qualified 
candidates were glad to enter the Force as Inspectoi's 
with the hope of becoming Deputj' Superintendents he 
would increase the pay of the Deputy Superintendents, 
as suggested in his written statement. At present 
e.vcellent men were obtained, hut he believed th.at after 
a time they would be dissatisfied and he wanted to 
look to the future. 

61.726. With I'egard to the complaint made by 
Deputy Superintendents that they were not given the 
class of work to do for which they understood they 
had been recruited, the witness did not think that 
applied at all to the Punjab, because Deputy Superin- 
tendents were given exactly the same work as Assis- 
tant Superintendents. A certain number of appoint- 
ments wei'e sanctioned for Assistants or Deputies in 
the Punjab, one for each district, one each for a 
certain number of cities, and one each for four sub- 
divisions. In the Punjab the Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent vere absolutely inter- 
changeable officers. Deputy Supeiiutendents had been 
put in charge of sub-divisions more than Assistant 
Supei'intendents, for the reason that a Deputy Superin- 
tendent could remain in charge of a sub-division for a 
considerable time. An Assistant or Deput}’ Superin- 
tendent controlled the office when the Superintendent 
was touring. 

61.727. In the Punjab only one Deputy Superin- 
tendent, a Eui-asian. had been promoted to be a 
Superintendent, although there was a possible maxi- 
mum laid down of two appointments. Deputies often 
officiated in privilege leave vacancies and tempoi'ary 
vacancies when the Superintendent went on leave, and 
they happened to be in the district. So far only one 
of the two possible permanent vacancies had been 
filled, and that by a man who was originally an 
Inspector, but who had been promoted many years 
ago into the Assistant Superintendent’s rank. He 
should have no hesitation in selecting a comparatively 
youjig man if he proved to be a good man, but he 
should prefer a man of older and greater experience. 
If it were decided to liave a certain number of Indians 
aa Superintendents he should promote them from the 
Provincial Service rather than by any other method. 
For the I'ank of Superintendent of Police men were re- 
quired who had had a good deal of experience in Police 
work, and they should be men belonging to the Province 
and not men coming from other Provinces, which 
might he the case if they came out from England. 

61.728. With reference to the pay to he drawn by 
men who were pi'omoted to he Superintendents, he 
would suggest Rs. 200 in addition to the inci-emental 
pay pi'oposed. Othenvise he thought tlie existing 
system was suitable. Although they were called upon 
to do the same work as the English Superintendents 
he did not think they should receive the same jiay, 
owing to the fact that they were serving in their oivn 
country. It was or should he all a question of supply 
and demand. He was quite sure that an Indian who 
had been given his Superintendentship by promotion 
from the Pi-ovincial Service would not be regarded 
by the public generally as the equal of the English 
Superintendent who had been reci-uited by examina- 
tion in England. If it were necessary to make a 
choice between tw'o methods of recruiting Indians, one 
by examination and the other by promotion from 
the rank of Inspector, he should prefer promotion 
from Inspeclor. 

61.729. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness said 
the examination in England was lield in June and the 
candidates came out about November, the majority of 
them being under the age of 21. 

61.730. With regard to pensions, one of the reasons 
for desiring pensions after 25 years was the specially 
arduous work the men had to do, the fact that pro- 
motion would be stimulated, and that men who took 
pension, might get work in England. The argument 
with reg-ard to the stimulation of promotion would 
collapse to a great e.xtent if incremental pay was 
adopted. The very great advantage to the individual 
of being able to get liome and obtain employment, 
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while still in full vigoui-, was an argument likely to 
appeal to the officers, and it would add to the popu- 
lai'ity of the Force, hut he did not know whether it 
would meet with Govei-nmeut’s approval. Other De- 
partments had it and the Police Department w-ould 
like it too. 

61.731. With regard to tlie promotion of Indians, 
the witness thought they .should have serv ed at least 
as" long as the Assistant Superintendent, about 10 
years, before they were promoted to be Superinten- 
dents. By a process of selection it was possible vmder 
the present system to promote Deputy Superintendents 
after 10 years’ service ; everybody could not he pro- 
moted after that time, hut that should he the minimum. 
He would prefer to see a man promoted at the age 
of from 30 to 3.j rather thim earlier, and a higher 
age would not be objectionable if the man was fully 
qualified for the position. It would he most unde- 
sirable that an officer should remain 20 years as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Police With i'egard to 
a Deputy, he thought 10 j-e-ars as a rule would be 
sufficient if he was going to be promoted a( all. Tliose 
who were jn’ornoted from Inspectors might not be 
pi-omoteil to he Deputy Superintendents until they 
Were 40, and then another lO years' service wonld 
make them .50 before being promoted to Siqierinten- 
dents. He saw no harm in allowing such a reward to 
deserving officers at the end of their careers There 
was no career for an Indian in the higher ranks of the 
Police Service beyond tlie rank of Deputy Superin- 
tendent at present. " 

61.732. Finally he said that he did not attach very 
great importance to having a Police Joint Secretary in 
the Home Department. 

61.733. {Mr. Macdonald.) Themtness did not know 
exactly what was meant by the phi-ase “ the functions 
“ and departmental status of the Deputy and Assistant 
“ Commissioners.” As regards functions, their work 
was the same, and in the Pimjab they were treated 
exactly the same except in the matter of promotion. 

61.734. With regard to recruits attending at a 
crammer’s, he could not say he had found that the 
influence of the crammer was at all apparent upon 
the officers. The men who passed the examination 
Were mentally alive and prepared to adapt themselves 
to new circumstances. 

61.735. There was no special reason other than 
that given in his written statement why not more 
than one Deputy Superintendent had been promoted 
in the Punjab. In the Pimjah the maximum had 
not been reached at present. With regard to the 
promotion of Indians, he did not wish to block the 
pay of the Indian officer hut he should not like him 
to he made a Superintendent of Police in the Punjab. 

61.736. The witness did not take the same view 
aa Sir Charles Cleveland that the increased pay given 
by the Police Commission had already been swallowed 
up in the increjised cost of living, and that from the 
point of view of real wages the improved pay now 
meant notliing at all. He thought the increased pay 
had been a real increase. He had not i-eally asked 
that pay should he increased further; he had only 
asked that it should be made incremental so as to 
prevent blocks in promotion. Under the present 
system there was officiating pay, but that would 
disappear under the incremental scheme. Eveiy officer 
now shown in the Rs. 800 grade, for example "was 
really dz’awing Rs. 900 or Rs. 1,000 for a considerable 
liroportion of the year. 

61.737. With regard to the request of offictu's for 
pension after 25 years, the witness considered it would 
add to the efficiency of the service because it -vi'cnld 
give the Government power to get rid of inefficient 
men. The point would not he amply met if the Royal 
Commission i-ecommended the Government to take 
power to get rid of inefficient men, as it might he a 
rule on paper only and not put into practice. He thought 
the Government might act if the power included a pro- 
poi"tional pension. There wonld still remain the question 
of promotion, hut that argument would fall to the ground 
if incremental pay was given Lcoking at the matter 
from the point of view of the Government, he did not 
think the argument that it would he convenient for 
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officere to retire at an earlier age so tliat they might 
find otlier work when they retunied to England would 
have much weight, 

01.738. {Mr. Chaithal.) Tlie witness said that as a 
rule the recinits were not graduiites or men who had 
taken paiblic school scholar-ships. He did not think 
that so fiu- there rvere any signs of the Indian Police 
Sen-ice becoming mipopular with Eirglishmen. 

61.739. With regard to the employment of Indians, 
even if more educated Indi.ans qualified themselves 
for the examination in England, there would still be 
an objection to employing them in the force in the 
Punjab, where religious feeling i-an high, and much 
jealousy and fi-iction existed ; but he admitted he had 
nothing in the past to guidn him as to what would be 
the result. He did not think Indian officei-s would be 
popular with the people of the Punjab, but that also 
-a-as entirely a matter of opinion. 

61.740. The salary of Deputy Superintendents was 
Rs. 300, Rs. 400, and Rs. 500, and Assistant Supei-in- 
tendents received the same, and if th-at was incUrded 
in the expression “ depai-tmental status ” the statement 
that their departmental status w-as not the same would 
not be true. Two appointments rvere open to memlrers 
of the Provincial Ser-r-ice in the Punjab, brrt -at present 
no Indian had been appomted as Superintendent of 
Police permanently. He was of opinion that mischief 
might occur if the maximrrm of two rvas increased. 

61.741. The rvitness then stated that both the 
strength and the cost of the Police Porce had con- 
siderably increased since 1905. Whether- that increase 
had had any appreciable iirfluence on the volume of 
crime hr the Punjab depended on whether reported or- 
real crime rvas meant ; the trvo things were absolutely 
different. He expected reported erinio to go on 
increasing very considerably for many years to come, 
because the better the Police the more crime rvas 
alrvays reported. Pormerly there rvas a greal deal of 
crime that was not reported at all, as could be shown 
by facts and figm-es. It constantly happened that 
approvers, who had been offered a pardon, confessed 
to a large number of cases, one half of which had never- 
been reported, and as evidence of that he could give a 
number of individual cases, though there were no 
organised statistics available. 

61.742. On the subject of the investigation of crime 
the witness said that far more cases were investigated 
by Sub-Inspectors because more Sub-Inspectors norr- 
existed. The initial stages of criminal inquiries -were 
can-ied out by Euroireans rvhenever possible, very 
much more so than in the past. The number of cases 
investigated by superior officers liad considerably 
increased diu-ing recent years. The fii-st inquiry was 
necessarily undertaken before the Superintendent 
could come upon the scene, as there was only one 
such officer for about every 200 square miles of 
counti-y. The employment of highly-trained English- 
men in the higher- gi-ades had tended to improve the 
supervision of the detection of crime, even if it had 
not tended to imin-ove the actual detection. He did 
not think the assimilation of large numhers of Indians 
in the higher sei-vice was likely to have any effect at 
all on the detection of crime in India. 

61.743. {Sir Murray llammtcl!.) The witness said 
it was the opinion of the Police Commission that there 
was a great deal of nnreported crime, and one of their 
ohjects was to try and improve the proceduie of in- 
i-estigation in order that people might w-ork more with 
the Police, and report crime more readily. That to 
some e.xtcnt had operated far ourahly in "the Punjab, 
beciiuso on the whole tlierc had been an improrement 
since the Palico Commission. 

61,74-4. With regard to Indians not being promoted 
to Die higher service in the Punjab, he thought the 
Police Commission and the Govei-nment of India did 
not refer only to Indians, but threw open 5 per cent 
of the aiipointments to all Provincial officei-s. 
i ^'^S^tded the phrase “ depai-tmental 

status, the witness thought it meant that the regm-d 
in which the Provincial officer was to he held should 
lie exactly the same as the regard in w-hich the 


Assistant Superintendent was held, f.c., that sub- 
ordinates should treat them w-ith exactly the same 
i-esiiect. In tlie Punjab the respect given to an officer 
was valued extremely, and therefore departmental 
status meant something which was of considerable value. 

61.746. Concei-ning the relarive merits of i-ecnut- 
ineiit to a certain proportion of the appointments in 
the Imperial Service by direct i-ecriiitment as compared 
with promotion from the Provincial Civil Sm-vioe, the 
witness said he would rather have move appointments 
open to the Provincial Service because in the Pro- 
vincial Son-ice the man was selected and nominated, 
whereas he came fvom England by pure competitiou. 
Even supposing the Govoi-nment of India opened a 
certain percentage of .appointments in the Police to 
men in each Province ho should still prefer promotion 
from the Pi-ovincial Service. He would i-ather see a 
larger in-opor-tion of men promoted from that sen-ice 
into the Lnperial Sen'ice than have a certain numher 
of appointments thrown open to selection or examina- 
tion. If the appointments were thrown open to 
Indians he sliould prefer a school in India to training 
in England. He was perfectly satisfied w-ith the 
present Punjab school, which had turned out vei-y 
good men. The situation and the buildings w-ei-e 
satisfactoi-y. Although the quarters w-ero rather in- 
different new- quarters w-ere being built as funds w-ere 
available. The Assistant Superintendents and the 
Provincial men each had their ow-n rooms. 

61.747. Govei-nment had taken account of the 
necessity of keeping only to tlie 77-3 per cent, of 
Assistants to fill the superior appointments. Thera 
wex-c now- 45 Superintendents, not 41, as 4 extra men 
had to be added for officers on deputation. Although 
the 77-3 per cent, rule had been ohsoiwed, he thought 
that in a few years there would be a gi-eat block ow-ing 
to the shortage of officei-s due to retire, and the block 
would last abcait 20 years. 

61.748. The witness was in favour of giving allow- 
ances for expensive stations, such as Tjahore, Raw-al- 
piudi, and Amritsar, hut the latter would, he move on- 
account of the importance of the post than tlie expense 
of living there. At present a good man w-hen sent to 
a place like Lahore considered it a financial punish- 
ment. There V’fas one unhealthy station in the Punjab 
to which an allow.ance should be attached on account 
of its nuliealtliiness. 

61.749. AVitli regard to the housing difficulty, thei-e 
was gi-eat complaint in Lahore about the dafflculty 
of getting houses. Govemment had been liuildiiig 
houses lately, and he thought the Govei-nment houses 
gave satisfaction, though they w-ere more expensive. 

61.750. On the question of pay, the witness thought 
a man desei-ved an increment evei-j- year. He did not 
think that Superintendents had much more expense 
than Assistant Siqieriutendents, because both lived 
practically on the same scale. At present an Assistant 
Superintendent received officiating promotion after 
four or five yeai-s and his Superintendentship after 
about eight years’ sei-vice. The hist man on the list of 
permanent Superintendents of Police now had nine 
years' service. 

61.751. {Agha AH Maza Khan.) The witness said 
there was a diffei-ence in the travelling allowance 
given to Assistant Superintendents and Deputy Supei-- 
intendents, the Assistant Suporiiiteiideiits di-aw-ing 
fii-st class travelling allowances, and the Deputy 
Superintendents second class. The six Indians in 
the Sei-vice before the reorganisation drew first class 
travelling allowances, and in tliat respect instead of 
gaining status tliey lost by the i-baiigo. Witness 
thouglit that Deputy Superiiiteudents in sueli speci.il 
cases should be allow-ed to di-aw the-travelling allowances 
they were permitted to draw- before the reorganisation. 
Deputy Superintendents now drew- the eaine allow-ance 
as other officei-s in the Provincial Civil Sen-ice drawing 
the same pay, and if it were given to all Deputy 
Superintendents tlie othei-s would have to have it as 
w-ell. The expenses of an Indian officer travellino- 
w-cre perhaps not quite the same as those of a European 
gazetted officer. 


The witness withdrew. 
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61.752. {Lori Monaldsliay.) The witness said that at 
the present time he was Superintendent of Police on 
special duty in connection with the Delhi Bomb Case. 
He joined the Department in 1900, spending three 
years in the ordinary line, chiefly in the Western 
Pimjab. He then went to the North-West Prontier 
for five j'ears ^vith the Boi'der Military Police, and 
afterwards spent two years in the Punjab Criminal 
Investigation Department ; he then went to the Govern- 
ment of India, Criminal Intelligence Department, as 
Assistant Director of Criminal Intelligence. He came 
befoi-e the Commission as representing the Imperial 
Branch of the Service in tlie Pimjab, and the Police 
officei's serving in the North-West Prontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Delhi. The written statement was 
drawn up by a conference, and he was elected by the 
officers to represent them before the Commission. 
The idews expressed in the statement represented the 
unanimous opinion of the Indian Police Oflicei-s of the 
territories stated. 

61.753. With reference to recruitment, the witness 
said that at one time the Police and Porest Services 
were recruited together by means of a competitive 
examination, the officer' being entitled to choose either 
of the two seiwices. That system was not, however, 
in vogue when he entered in 1900. He was satisfied 
on the whole with the present competitive system, but 
wished the standard of the e.xamination to be slightly 
raised, perhaps by rai.sing the age, the present age 
limit being a little low. The present system gave 
more even i-ecraits than the system of nomination. 
In the old days there were some very good recruits, 
and some very bad ones, but at the present time the 
recruits "were good all roimd. Any man coming to 
India suSering fi'om a defect of chai'acter came under 
the notice of the Local Government, and the present 
regulations provided a means of dealing 'with him. He 
did not propose that the age limit should be raised 
with the view to enabling candidates to attend a 
University; he wanted a slightly higher intellectual 
standard if possible. 

61.754. With regard to probation, he did not 
approve of any period of probation in England. One 
of the most important parts of a Police Officer’s duty 
was to know the people he was living amongst and 
their languages, and that could only be obtained by 
training in India. He did not agree with the suggestion 
made by the Police Commission that men should be. 
reci-uited a year younger and should pass a period of 
probation in England. There was a growing com- 
plexity of administration. Every year fresh legisla- 
tion imposed fresh duties on the Police, and the work 
was no longer so simple as it was formerly. Educa- 
tion was also spreading amongst the general public ; 
there was a lai'ge increase in the number of legal prac- 
titioners at the Bar ; the Courts insisted on a higher 
standard of evidence ; and the political situation was 
more complicated. A man who was good enough for 
the old job was not good enough for the new one. 

61.755. The Police Eorce in the Punjab was univer- 
sally armed -with smooth-bore weapons and received 
elementary drill, and was taught the ordinary move- 
ments necessary for dealing -with crowds, marching, 
wheeling about and volley-firing. 

61.756. The witness then referred to the introduc- 
tion of rules in connection with photographing prisoners 
as showing the lengths to which suspicion of the 
Police went. These, he understood, had been in- 
troduced because a certain judge suggested that an 
officer, who had the photographs in his possession, 
might show them to witnesses who came up to identify 
prisoners. There was no suspicion at all that they bad 
been, so used in the particular case, but on account of 
the insinuation being made a general order was issued 


* The written statement upon which Mr. Petrie was 
examined, was the letter from the President of the Indian 
Police jis.soeiation. Provincial Branch, Punjab, North-west 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Delhi, dated Lahore, 21st 
Jifarcb 1913, which has been printed as an annexure to Sir 
Edward French’s letter, fide paragraphs 61,703-12. 


implying that every officer might he guilty of the 
practice, and it was therefore necessary to legislate 
against it. There was also another order made liased 
on the insinuation that evei'y person, who had been m 
a Police Officer’s custody, was bound to be tortured, 
simply because such a thing occurred in a few cases. 
The officers objected to such regulations being issued 
as casting an imputation upon the Force. As a matter 
of fact the orders about photographs had been con- 
siderably modified, as they were foimd rnworkable in 
practice. 

61.757. With reference to the complaint as to 
criticisms in the Press, in the Punjab one test case of 
libel had been brought and won, but the case showed 
that the Courts were more or less poweiless to control 
the matter. The officers complained that they were 
too much open to such attacks, and that owing to such 
attacks Police work was rendered less pleasant than it 
would otherwise he. That had to he taken into account 
in considering conditions of service in the Police. 

61.758. As to pay the witness said the Service 
chiefly desired the introduction of a time scale, the 
object being to secure a reasonable rate of pay within 
a reasonable time, and any scheme that ensured that 
would he considered acceptable. 

61.759. With reference to promotion, he thought 
it would be clearly undesirable in the public interest 
to promote an Assistant Superintendent to a Superin- 
tendentship if he was obviously inefficient. Roughly 
speaking, the men who were not competent -to go on to 
the i-ank of Superintendent were weeded out in the first 
two years, as unless they had passed them probation 
period satisfactorily they were liable to removal. On 
the whole be was satisfied with the existing state of 
affairs on that point. 

61.760. The witness considered that a suitable incre- 
mental scale of pay would not appreciably modify the 
■view that officers should retii-e at the age of 55. There 
were very few appointments in the Police cairying 
extra pension. Owing to extensions a might have only 
one year in the post of Deputy Inspector- General in 
order to earn the extra pension, and if he retii-ed he 
lost the extra pension, and if he stayed on he caused 
another Hook. The ultimate justification for extension 
should be the advantage of the State. It was a 
question whether the State gained more from one 
man at the top with special experience than they lost 
by having the rest of the Department discontented. 
The man at the top was generally one who had been 
in his situation for some time, and there was the 
question whether the Department gained more by his 
seiwices than by the importation of new blood and 
new ideas. 

61.761. With reference to allowances, the witness 
said that there was a tendency to keep efficient men 
in the heavier charges. A Superintendent who had 
done well in Lahore, would on retui-n from leave 
probably find himself posted say, to Amritsar, with 
the result that the reward for efficiency was a succession 
of heavy charges ; for the comparatively inel^oient 
men stayed on in lighter districts doing less work and 
getting the same pay. He therefore advocated special 
charge allowances. 

61.762. With regard to Exchange Compensation 
Allowance, this was now dravm by the Europeans, 
who came in under the old conditions, and by the men 
appointed by the Secretary of State who came in by 
competitive examination, up to the time of the Police 
Commission ; hut since the Police Commission raised 
the pay Exchange Compensation has been abolished. 
He should recommend equality of treatment with the 
other Departments (i.e., Departments now enjoying 
the incremental pay system) with regard to exchange 
compensation, and if other Departments did not get 
it he was prepared to waive it, if the incremental 
system were extended to the Police. 

61.763. With regard to the recommendation that 
Superintendents appointed to act as Deputy Inspectors- 
General should draw full pay, the witness said at 
present they only received ofelating pay, two-fifths 
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of tlio dift'erenco. Tlie present iiicumljent of the post 
of Deputy Inspector-General in the Central Range of 
the Punjab ivas a fii-st grade Superintendent on 
Rs. 1,200 a month, and received Rs. 100 local allowance 
in Lahore and Es. 50 carriage allowance. He officiated 
as Deputy Inspector-Genei'al of the Central Range at 
a salary which was less than what he was getting as 
Superintendent of Police. Under the circumstances 
a man might act as Inspecting Officer and inspect a 
man of his own grade who was drawing more pay. 
That was a iiarticular case, hut it was always liable to 
happen. It was thought that a man who had an extra 
charge and responsibility should have the full pay for 
the appointment. 

01,761. On the subject of pensions, witness said 
the proposals were put forward not only because other 
Seiwices, like the Public Works and Forest, had the 
right of retiring after 25 years, but also because the 
duties of police officers were so onerous that a man could 
not be expected to serve for 30 3 'ears. It was not a mere 
{piestion of captious comparison ivith other Services. 
The monotonj- of Police work was veiy considerable 
owing to the fact that a great part of it was done in 
a foreign language, and the work of a Police Officer 
in going through piles of vernacular papers in the hot 
iveather was very tedious. He would go further than 
Sir Charles Cleveland, and say that the work of a 
Police Officer was exceptionally arduous, because if 
anything happened in his district he had to turn out 
at anj’ time. By the time a man had worked 25 years 
in that way he became less and less efficient, and if he 
did not go on to a higher appointment be probably 
went liack in efficiencj’. A certain number of people 
retiring on a pension would improve promotion. Now 
a man had no option of going until he had been 
30 years in the Service, though he might feel he was 
no longer quite liiinself and would be glad to retire. 
At the present time he was compelled to stay on until 
he broke domi and produced a medical certificate that 
he was unfit. He thought the amount of service told 
upon a man ns much as his age. At present a man 
could not go before he was 50, while a member of the 
Imperial Civil Sendee might go at 48. The Indian 
Civilian, owing to his coming into the Service later, 
did not spend the same time in the East that the 
Police Officer had to spend. If living in a tropical 
climate involved any hardship at all the Police Officer 
had five j'eai-s more of it than the Civilian and had a 
more exhausting kind of work. 

61,765. With regard to the complaint that the 
Deputy Inspector-General had the benefit of a special 
scale of pension and the Inspectoi'-General was not 
entitled to an additional pension, the witness said 
that under ordinai-y condition the Inspectoi’-General 
could not get extra pension bej^ond the Deputy 
Inspector- General as it was not given to him for 
speciall)’ good sendee in his own Department unless 
lie had been something extra outside it, and as he 
was verj' seldom given outside work to do he very 
seldom had a chance of obtaining the extra pension, 
and the rule might therefore be said to be a dead 
letter. 

6L766. On the subject of the commutation of 
furlough, the general experience was that under the 
existing rules men were unable for financial reasons to 
take as much furlough as was good for their health, 
but he was afraid he could not make anv suggestions 
in connection with the matter beyond those contained 
in the letter which had alreadj' reached the Commis- 
sion through the Punjab Govei’nment. 

61.767. With regiird to transfer and other allow- 
ances the claims put forward were similar to those of 
other Sendees, that men should not be forced to spend 
money out of their oivn pocket on expenses inenrred 
in the State interests. 

61.768. With regard to the attractions of the 
bei-vice, on the whole the witness thought the right 
class of man was attracted at preseut, but lie was verv 
doubtful that that would be so in the future unless 
conditions were improved. The Police Commission in 
their report expressed the view that the officero who 
were reci-uited soon after the Police Service was thrown 
open were most satisfiiotoiy, and the falling oil that 


had occun-ed they put doivn to the fact that the con- 
ditions in the Police Sen’ico were becoming geiierallj’ 
known. Tlie facts were also getting generallj' known 
now, and there was an appreciable falling otf, which 
would continue as time went on. 

61.769. (Sir IfarTOi/ Hammicl:.) The witness con- 
sidered that if any considerable number of posts were 
thrown open to the Provincial Dexiaitment Lidians 
would be found to come in in increasing numbers. 
They would press their claims j’ear after ye.ar, and a 
higher percentage of posts would be given to them, and 
eventually the question would arise as to wliether the 
work could not be carried on bj- the Provincial Sei-vice 
without an Imiierial Seiwice at all. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that a better class of officers would be 
obtained from the Provincial Sem ice than by throwing 
open the examination in England to a larger pi-opoi’- 
tion of Indians for the upper ranks of the Police. He 
wa» quite certain that a better educated class of 
Indians would be obtained if recruits were admitted 
direct either bj' selection or comiietition in India, 
though thej' would not be of a higher class socially. 
At present a certain amount of stress was laid on 
social position in officers who became Deputy Super- 
intendents. The most highly' educated men were not 
always men of the highest -social position. If direct 
appointments were made by' competition in India the 
class of men obtained would not be so satisfactoi-y as 
those to be obtained from the Provincial Police 
Sei-vice. The question of whether- a different ckiss 
would be obtained by giving the Lieutenant-Governor 
power to make appointments, either by himself or 
thi’ough a Board after inspection and selection, would 
deyiend on ivhat degree of disci'imination was enforced. 
At the ju’esent time good material was obtained. 

61.770. With regard to training, he thought it 
■would be much better to train men in India for the 
post of Assistant Superintendents tliau to send selected 
men to England for training. There was no Police 
training of such value to be obtained in Europe as 
would justify’ a man being taken from his surroundings 
in India and sent away. 

61.771. As to furlough, the witness said the question 
of furlough pay was a very important one. He had 
been told by many’ men after taking furlough that they 
had come back seriously crippled financially. He 
thought a minimum of fm-lough pay would meet the 
case to some extent. 

61.772. AVith regard to the suggestion that a man 
should get 4001. pension after 20 years’ service, he had 
not calculated what would be the value of such an 
amiuity of 4007. at 41 years of age. 

61.773. The argument that the officers of the Public 
Works Department, the Education Department, and 
the Telegraph Depai'tment had a much greater expense 
in fitting themselves for their posts before they' came 
out, as’eompared with the expense of an officer fitting 
himself for a police, cut both ways. The officers of 
the other Departments had more expense before they 
came out to India, but the Police officer had more 
expenses in India. He had to supply and keep up his 
uniform and provide himself at least with two good 
horses. Also the officers of the other Departments 
did not obtain their professional education merely in 
order to peiform work in India and they could obtain 
other employment after retiring, but the Police officer 
had to stake everything on the Government. The 
officers of the Public AYorks Department and the 
Forest Department were not compelled to keep horses 
to the same extent as the Police officer, and, generally 
speaking, there was no urgency about their work, but 
the Police had to deal with vei-y’ urgent matters 
occuri-ing at long distances and in a short period of 
time. 

61.774. The witness considered that the upper 
grades of the Police Service were sufficient for the 
work of the Province except in the ease of unwieldy' 
districts like Lahore or Peshawar, where nndoubtodlv 
they were not sufficient. Even in ordinary quite time's 
Snxierintendents and Assistant Superintendents in an 
ordinai’y district in the Punjab had an arduous time 
and were always working under pressure. 
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61,7VS. {3Ir. Cliaubal.) The witness considered that 
fclie performance of duties as an Assistant Superin- 
tendent for nine or ten years was sufficient to give the 
necessary training for a Supeilutendent of Police. The 
Deputy Superintendents in the Punjab perfoi-med the 
same duties, and had the same functions as Assistant 
Superintendents, hut it did not follow that because a 
man had been a Deputy Superintendent for eight or 
ten 3 ^eai’s he was fit for a Superintendentship. As a 
matter of experience it was found that, with extremely 
few exceptions. Assistant Superintendents were fit for 
their duties, having regard to the class of men enlisted. 
Indians had been tried as Superintendents in the 
Punjab, chiefly in acting appointments. Under the 
present rules a maximum of two places in the Superin- 
tendent’s cadre could be filled from Deputy Superinten- 
dents, but that maximum had not been reached, and 
he understood that it was pei-missive. After eight or 
ten years if a Deputy Superintendent was ever going 
to be fit for the post of Superintendent he should show 
evidence of it. He would not like to see the bar 
removed by which only two men could be promoted to 
Superintendents, as there were reasons wliy it should 
not be i-emoved. 

fil.776. The witness would rather have the age of 
entry into the Sendee increased and the pension pay- 
!tble after 2.1 years' service than retain the present age 
with the pension after 30 years' service. 

61.777. (3Ir. Slacdonald.) On the question of the 
Warrant of Precedence the witue.ss said that the 
number xiroposed for the Inspector- General was 
Humber 34, Humber 33 being the Surveyor General of 
India, and Humber 35 Bishops (non-territorial). 

61.778. With regard to the appointment of Indians 
to tlie higher grades, the witness considered that it 
would be a greater mistake to admit them by examina- 
tion than by nomination as at present. He wanted 
them to go up from Inspectors to be Deputy Superin- 
tendents. If they attained any rank above that of 
Deputy Superintendent he should like to see them 
come in by promotion. At the present time there 
were not more than two openings for Deputy Super- 
intendents in the rank of Superintendents, but he did 
not say that that should be so for all time. Every 
man who entered under those conditions and he would 
not suggest any very great change. 

61.779. With reference to entiy into the Service, if 
a higher standard of education were insisted upon, it 
would be necessaiy to raise the age, and he would like 
to see men coming out better educated, though they need 
not necessarily have a University education. It was 
quite possible for a man to go to a University for a 
3 ’ear. and there had been oue or two men in the Police 
who had spent twelve months in a University, and 
then of their oivn free will joined the Police, and he 
thought they were better men as a result. 

61.780. With regard to the feeling in the Service 
in connection with the rules issued by the Government 
in connection with photography and the treatment 
of prisoners, what was objected to was th.at when 
instances of misconduct on the part of individuals 
were discovered it should be insinuated that that mis- 
conduct was general and not confined to the individual 
committing it. The Service did not object to the 
issuing of rules, but they did object to any i-eflection 
being cast upon the honom- and integrity of the Service 
on account of the conduct of any one person. 

61.781. With reference to pension the witness 
admitted that if the claim for a 25 years’ pension was 
based on the contentment of the Service there would 
be no guarantee that there would not be another 
agitation for a shorter period later on. It was im- 
IJossible to lay down conditions that would last for all 
time to come. It was necessary to take into considera- 
tion what appeared to be reasonable in view of all 
the circumstances, but at the same time the wants of 
the Department should also carry some weight. 

61.782. The witness then stated with regard to the 
work of the Police Association that the ssiwices, which 
had obtained most from the Government, were those 
which had agitated most. The object of the Associa- 
tion was to keep the grievances of the Service before 
the eyes of the Government, and thus prevent them 
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from being overlooked. The Association was foimded 
on the lines of existing Associations in India. 

61.783. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness said 
the object of a time-scale was to enable everyone to be 
sure of drawing the highest emoluments admissible, 
and the officers would be quite content with the piresent 
I'emuneration if they could airive at it within a reason- 
able time. Ultimately, it would no doubt cost the 
State a gi-eat deal more than the i^reseut scale of pay, 
though he could not say what the increased cost would 
be. The general desh-e was to arrive at a reason.able 
figure of pay, and to run through the different scales 
of pay within a reasonable period. He had drawn out 
a time scale which he believed would cost more than 
the present graded system. The scale asked for was 
roughly that of the other Seiwices with which the 
Police Seiwice was compared, and he thought the 
officers would be prepared to accept the present scale of 
pay if they could run up it in a reasonable time. The 
sede he had proposed was almost identical with that of 
the Enrolled List of the Pinance Department. 

61.784. AVith reference to a higher intellectual 
standai’d for the Police Force, he did not mean the 
standard of the Indian Civii Service but something 
between that standard and the present Police standard. 
He did not think the Service under existing conditions 
could get a better class of men than they were now 
getting, and he did not think there was any method of 
reemitment that would possibly give a better class of 
officer than the present one. 

61.785. (Mr. Wallace.) The witness said there was 
a certain amount of feeling on the subject of the new 
designation of Superintendent of Police. The term 
Supei-intendent, both in England and in India, denoted 
a rank of a lower class than that actually filled bv a 
Superintendent of Police. AAThen a man was spoken of 
as a Superintendent of Police a large munber of people 
assumed that he belonged to the ordinary Supei'intcn- 
dent class either in India or in England. Officers of 
the Imperial Police frequently had communications sent 
to them addressed “ Superintendent Jones.” That was 
the essence of the grievance. In Calcutta the Super- 
intendent of Police was called a Deputy Commissioner 
in order that there should be no mistake. There would 
be no cost involved in removing the grievance. 

Thefollowing evidence of this witness was taken in camera, 

61.786. At the close of the sitting the witness was 
examined in camera with regard to the view expressed 
by the Indian Police Association on the restriction of 
the appointment of Indians in the superior grades. 

61.787. (Lord Jtonaldshay.) The witness said it was 
the desire that the superior Police should be essentially 
a European Police Force. The fear was that the class 
of Indian who might succeed in the examination in 
England, would not be suitable, and that the examina- 
tion would not be a test of the charactei'istics required 
in a Police Officer in a superior appointment. The 
weight of his experience was against the employment 
of Indians in the superior Branch of the Service in the 
Punjab at present. First of all there was the peculiar 
qiosition of an Indian in virtue of his caste and family 
system ; he generally had around him a great number 
of relations and dependents, and in deciding official 
questions he was often considerablj' influenced by 
family claims, so that he was not quite unbiassed. He 
was also biassed with regard to his caste and religion, 
and was exposed to a tremendous amoimt of communal 
and religious influence, with the result that he did not 
invariably command public confidence. That would 
be particularlj' the case when he was in charge of a 

•large number of men and had to decide such questions 
as promotions and punishments. At the present 
moment the public did not think they received fair-play 
from such men. It was also conceivable that the Police 
Force under certain circumstances might have vei-y im- 
portant quasi -military duties to perform, and on that 
groimd it was essential that the superior officers 
should be Europeans in the same way that Eiu-opeans 
were employed in the higher ranks of the Indian Army 

61.788. (Mr. Chawhal.) AYith regard to the proba- 
bilitj' of its being said that the Provinci.al Service 
could can-y on the duties without an Imperial Service, 
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Tvitness considered the ultimate test ivas ivlietiier thei-e 
Bhould or should not he a British administi-ation in 
India, and whether the stability and elRciency of that 
administration should he saci'ificed in order to give 
niora employment to Indians. It was neeessaiy to 
have an Imperial Service to maintain the British 
character of the administration, and his experience was 
that the Provincial Service on the whole was not 
capable of administering the country, although there 
were exceptions. He was not prepared to say that he 
should hold the same view 15 or 20 years hence. 

01.789. (Mr. Macdonald.) The witness stated he 
had no experience of an Indian Superintendent of 
Police e.xcept in an acting appointment. 

61.790. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness thought 
the most satisfactorj' solution of the problem of giving 
the Indians a fair career was that proposed by Sir 
Charles Cleveland, namely, giving them an improved 
cai-eer independently. It might be a limited career, as 
he did not think at present they could bo placed at 
the top and he did not think they were wanted at the 
top by the people who were primarily affected. He 


was not prepared to give anjdhing like the facilities 
•which already existed in the Indian Civil Serrice. 
There was a difference in the two classes of dutie.s. 
The witness quoted several specific instances showing 
the difiSculties which Indians in superior posts had to 
contend with in caiaying out their duties, and said he 
did not think those difficulties could be avoided by 
putting a man to ■work in another Province than his 
own. An Indian’s chief advantage over a European 
was his special Icnowledge of his own tongue and his 
own people, and his usefuhiess would be much 
impaired if he was compelled to serve in a part of the 
country to -n'liich he was a stranger. The bulk of 
educated Indians ■nho would come in by direct appoint- 
ment were jieople who belonged to the professional 
and trading classes of India, and were below the land- 
owning classes, w'ho ■n’ere the more wailike and virile 
section of the population. The people who passed 
examinations best were not necessarily the people who 
would make the best Police officers, and at the present 
time Indians did not command public confidence and 
requh-ed as a rule a certain amount of supervision. 


^ The witness ■withdrew. 


W. G. CiiAEKE, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Police, Punjab. 


Written Statement * containing Representations and 
Suggestions made by the Deputy Superintendents 
of Police serving in the Punjab. 


61,791. (I) Methods of Eeoruitment. — The present 
methods of recniitment are not satisfactory and should 
be revised as follows. No further appointment be 
made in class (c; under Rule 10-4 (Punjab Police 
Rules) luiless similar chances of promotion are given 
to members of the Police Department and a fixed 
number of appointments reserved for them in other 
departments as is now in vogue in the Police Depart- 
ment. In these circumstances two-thii-ds of the 
appointments should go to Inspectors of Police and 
one-third reseived for direct recruitment. 


61.792. (II) Systems of Training. — Directly 
appointed Deputy Superintendents in the Punjab 
have to spend a year at the Police Training School 
where they leai-n la^iv and departmental orders and 
have to pass an Examination, after which they are 
posted to disti-icts for practical training under an 
experienced Superintendent, and their progress is 
carefully watched by the Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Police, who have to send two six-monthly reports 
on the working of Probationary Deputy Superintendents 
on which their confirmation depends. The Superin- 
tendents generally take an Interest in their deputies 
with the present system of training. As, however, 
there are no specific rules regarding the training of 
Deputy Superintendents on their joining a district. 
Rule No. 11 ‘40 (Pimjab Police Rules) which provides 
for the training of Assistant Superintendents, should 
also be applied to Deputy Superintendents. 

61.793. (Ill) Conditions of Service.— The last 
Police Commission had sti-ong reasons to believe that 
the Police Force, on account of the complaints of 
inefficiency and charges of corruption and oppression, 
was in a most unsatisfactory condition and that abuses 
were common eveiywhere, which involved great injiny 
to the people and discredit to the Goveniment. On 
the evidence of many experienced District Magistrates 
and Police Officers, they realised the enoianous advan- 
tage that must accnie to a Superintendent from the 
assistance of a responsible suboi-dinate of education 
and character. AVith a view to improve the then 
fisting state of affairs they proposed to create the 
Previncial Police Service and veiy rightly insisted on 
a very judicious selection of the persons recruited for 


f signed ly the following Deput 

Supenntendents of Police (Punjab ) i . 


Aluhammad Paid. 

E. Dorthtvick. 

S._P. Bislicn Pingh. 

Liakat Hay.at Khan. 

K. P. Ghnlnm Ita-ul Khan. 
Pt. G. Beaty. - 
Payed Lai Phah. 


Ghnlam Ra-ul Khan, 

R.ai Pahib Gawga Ram. 
Khan Ilamid-Ella Khan. 
A. V. Taylor, 
tv. G. Goiinor, 1! Sc. 

Agha Saailat Ali Khan. 
Raja W alli-Dll.i Khan, 


these appointments. The cadre of the Dejtuty Super- 
intendents was brought into existence in response to 
the cry of the people against the evils and vices of the 
Department. With a riew to popularise the new 
service and make it attractive for the right class of 
Indians and members of the Domiciled Community it 
was decided that the Deputy Superintendents will 
have the same functions as an Assistant Superintendent 
and an equal departmental status, vide Goverrunent of 
India’s Resolution Nos. 248-259, dated 2Ist March 
1905. 

Thus it ■wiU appear that on enteidng the Depart- 
ment the Assistant and Deputy Superintendents are 
practically on the same footing, with equal chances of 
further advancement. The reverse is, however, the 
case. 'While an Assistant Superintendent can claim a 
Superinten’dentship after between eight to ten years’ 
service a Deputy has very meagre chances of a perma- 
nent lift even after getting into the 1st Grade on 
Rs. 500 and putting in a much longer period of 
service. At present there are two appointments of 
Superintendent of Police reseiwed for the Provincial 
Police Officers, though in practice only one such 
appointment has been filled by a Deputy Super- 
intendent during the last seven years, the othei having 
been given to an Assistant Supeiintendent, although 
senior and thoroughly qualified Deputies wei’O avail- 
able. From the above it is clear that the prospects of 
Dexnity Superintendents are anything but bright as 
compared with those of Assistant Superintendents of 
Police, and the question of an equal departmental 
status and similar functions is, therefore, an anomaly. 
This state of affairs is all the more discouraging when 
it is realised that the Deputy Superintendents are as 
enthusiastic in the perfonnance of their duties as their 
more fortunate colleagues, and have proved equally if 
not more useful to the Superintendent. Although we 
do not claim equal rights of promotion with members 
of the Imjierial Service, we most earnestly pray that in 
the interests of the efficiency of the Provincial Police 
Servic.e, a much larger number of the appointments of 
Superintendents be thrown open to Dejiut}* Super- 
intendents of Police. In order to satisfy the reasonable 
aspirations of this class of gazetted Police Officers and 
■with the object of attracting the best men for these 
appointments w’e venture to suggest most strongly 
that the number of appointments of Superintendents 
reserved for them, should be raised to 25 per cent., and 
that they should actually be promoted accordingly. 

Another voty important point on which we lay 
great stress is, that the directly appointed Deputy 
Superintendents who are selected for Superintendent- 
ships should be appointed when they are still middle- 
aged and in every ■way fit to carry out the onerous 
duties of a Superintendent. If eight or ten years’ 
service is considered sufficient for an Assistant Supei-- 
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intendent of Police to have gained sufficient expei’ience, 
and entitles him to a permanent Superintendentship, 
surely Indian gazetted officer's have as much, if not 
better, experience of the general Police ivork during 
the same period. 

Acting Appointments . — In case of acting appoint- 
ments no distinction of any kind should be made 
between Deputies and Assistant Superintendents. At 
present Assistant Superintendents are given perference 
to Deputies in the matter of officiating appointments. 

Gl,794. (IV) Conditions of Salary.— At present 
Deputy Superintendents are divided into four grades 
— viz., Rs. 250, 300, 400 and 500, and from a pecuniary 
point of view their position compares most uufavom'ably 
■with members of the Pro'vincial Civil Service. As there 
is every likelihood of the prospects of the latter sei-vice 
being made still better as a result of the inquiries of 
the present Commission, the obvious result of this 
disparity of treatment will be, that only second-rate 
men will hereafter care to join the Police Provincial 
Service. At present the pay of an Indian Superin- 
tendent of Police rises on the scale of Rs. 600, 700, 
800 and 900 per mensem, whereas an Bxti-a Assistant 
Commissioner rises to a maximum of Rs. 800, besides 
the listed appointments being open to him. This 
virtually means that in his first two grades even the 
Indian Superintendent must draw less pay than that 
of the Extra Assistant Commissioner, though certainly 
he shall have a higher status and position. In 
accordance 'with Ptmjab Government No. 2729 of 
11th November 1868, Deputy Superintendents i-ank 
■with E.xtra Assistant Commissioners and enjoy the 
same rates of salary. This may be so vip to the 
Rs. 500 grade; but, thereafter, the conditions and 
prospects of the two sister seiwioes are widely different 
and extremely xmsatisfactoi'y for the Deputy Supei'- 
intendents, IVe, therefore, vei-y strongly urge that in 
■view of the above cii'cumstances and the fact that 
prices have risen in all dii'eetions, presenting increased 
difficulties for gazetted officers to maintain their 
position, the Deputy Superintendents may be placed 
on the same level with Extra Assistant Commissioners 
as regards grades of pay. But as the Provincial Oi'vil 
Sei'vice has seven grades and Provincial Police Sendee 
only four, we would recommend the following gi-ades 
for the latter — Rs, 300, 400, 500 and 600, The reason 
for abolishing Rs. 250 grade is that Inspectors of the 
fh'st gi-ade draw Rs. 250 per mensem besides convey- 
ance and local allowances and free quarters, thus 
suffering a peermiary loss on promotion to the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent. 

Travelling Allowance.— It has been inpeatedy declared 
that Deputy Superintendents have precisely the same 
departmental status as Assistant Superintendents, but 
as a matter of fact difference has been maintained 
between these two classes of officers even in the matter 
of travelling allowance. The Deputy like the Inspector 
is a second-class officer, whereas the Assistant Super- 
intendent of Police is treated as a first-class officer. 
The Police being a semi-Military Department, there is 
a distinct line between gazetted and non-ga-zetted 
officers, and to treat Deputy Superintendents as second- 
class officers not only belittles them in the eyes of 
their subordinates but also creates an invidious dis- 
tinction between them and the Assistant Superin- 
tendents. The present rate of travelling allowance — 
viz., Rs. 3 per diem and Rs. 4 for every mile on road 
journey is, moreover, hardly sufficient to cover even 
the ordinary expenses which have been considerably 
increased in consequence of a general rice in priods. 

Mr. W. G. Clarke 

61,798. (Zord Bonaldsliay.) The witness said he had 
16 years’ seiwice. He started in the subordinate grade, 
and had risen to his present position of Deputy Supei'- 
intendent of Police, 3rd grade. Provincial Service, 
Punjab. From Sergeant he had risen to he Inspector, 
and from Inspector to Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
As Inspector he had charge of the Police training 
school for five years. He served as an Inspector of 
the Railway Police for seven years, and for nearly 


Acting Allowance . — We strongly recommend that 
the Deputy Superintendents may he allowed to di-aw 
acting allowance in consequence of an officei' in the 
higher grade going on leave or deputation. 

61.795. (V) Conditions of Pensions. — With respect 
to memorials from certain members of the Imperial 
Police Service praying that the period of sei'vice 
required to qualify for full pension may bs reduced 
from 30 years to 25 years, the Deputy Superinten- 
dents I'espectfully beg to identify themselves with the 
above prayer and earnestly hope that the final decision 
wiU be applicable to the members of the Provincial 
Police Serrice. The reasons for the change apply to 
the members of the Provincial Service with equal 
force, and it ajipears superfluous to detail them here. 
We further most strongly recommend that reth'emeut * 
after the maximum period of service .should be made 
compulsory and extensions should under no circum- 
stances he granted to any Deputy Superintendent. 

61.796. (VI) Limitations in the Emplo^ent of 
Non-Europeans. — As we have mentioned iu para- 
graph 61,793, Indian Deputy Supei'intendents are at a 
very great disadvantage as compared -.vith the Assistant 
Superintendents of Police in the matter of promotion 
to Superintendentship and so far they have practically 
been debarred from bolding a permanent post of 
Superintendent. This state of affairs is extremely 
discouraging for deserving Indian officers and we, 
therefore, earnestly pray that the restrictions placed 
on the advancement of Indian officers maybe removed. 

If we are given a due share in the higher appoint- 
ments and the interests of the Provincial Sei'vice are 
looked after, we do not consider there wiU he any 
necessity for altering the existing system of division 
of semces in Imperial and Pro'vincial. 

61.797. The following was added by Mr. E. Borth- 
wich. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Lahore. 

I totally disagree with the last sentence of para- 
gi'aph 61,795 — regarding “ retirement after the 
“ maximum period of sei’vice shall be compulsory ” — 
as it exclusively I'epresents the interests of direct 
appointments. TJie men selected from the Inspectors’ 
grade, who undoubtedly represent the best men in the 
Provincial Service, would, for various cogent reasons, 
considerably suffer from the effects of this harsh and 
one-sided suggestion. Moreover, the Government, in 
the event of tliis suggestion being carried into effect, 
would lose the services of their best administrators in 
this class of the service at a time when they would be 
most useful to the administration for which I will 
give conclusive reasons if permitted to appear before 
the Commission. In my opinion the Inspectors should 
also he given a hearing at the Commission as they are 
directly effected by all changes iu the Provincial cadi-e. 
Further, to compulsorily I’etire a man who is still fit 
for service throws an undue pensionary on the State. 

The last paragraph under head (III) “ Conditions 
of sei’vice ” relating to middle-aged men being selected 
for . the post of Superintendent again repre.sents the 
exclusive interests of direct appointments and cannot 
be made applicable to men who are only promoted at 
middle-age from the Inspectors’ grade to the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent of Police and who are, by their 
mature judgment, vast experience and other qualifica- 
tions, fully qualified for promotion to the rank of 
Superintendent of Police. Direct appointment men 
could hardly expect to monopolise selections and thus 
supersede this class of officer. It is calculated to 
destroy their entire prospects in the Provincial 
Service. 

called and examined. 

a year as Inspector of Police at Rawal Pindi, and two 
years as Inspector and Deputy Superintendent in Simla. 
At present be was Deputy Superintendent in the 
TJmbaUa District. The written statement that had 
been put in as representing the views of the Provincial 
Service was not signed by him because he was unable 
to be present at the meeting. A subsequent meeting 
was held at wMob the written statement was discussed, 
and it now represented the 'vie'Ws of the Dep'uty 
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SuiK-rintendents certain modifications. Generally 
speaking it represented the opinions of the Service as a 
ivholo with certain alterations under different headings. 
Both the European and Indian Members were in 
agieement in drawing up the statement. 

61,799. With regai-d to the present proportion of 
direct recruitment to promotion in the Deputy Superin- 
tendent.c muk. it was nearly half and half so far as 
A and B classes were concerned. There was a certain 
number in class 0 selected from among officers employed 
in other Govei-nment Departments. The Provincial 
Service as a whole objected to officers being drafted 
in from other Government Sen-ices ; they preferred 
reoi-uitment by direct appointments and promotion 
* from Inspectors. They objected to appointments 
under Buie 10 (4). They asked for two-thirds of the 
posts for Inspeotoi-s. It was rather hard on the sub- 
ordinates to find that direct appointments were in 
excess of the number anticipated. He did not think it 
was laid down, when the Provincial Service was con- 
stituted, tliat recruitment was to be roughly half 
by direct appointment and half by promotion. He 
thought Inspectoi-s -were entitled to look foi-ward to 
promotion to the extent of two-thirds of the Provincial 
cadre. 

61 .899. With regard to the work allotted to Depitty 
Superintendents, generally speaking witness thought 
thej- wei-e made to do -work which was not expected of 
Assistant Superintendents. The duties were supposed 
to be the same but they differed in detail. It was 
distinctly laid down that the Deputy Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents were one and the same 
but in practice the Deputy Superintendents became 
what might be called “ glorified balms,” all the better 
work being given to Assistant Superintendents. 
Deputy Supei-intendont wore expected to do all the 
office work while the Assistant Superintendents were 
sent out to do work in the open-aii-. He thought they 
should both bo on the same list, and officers did not 
understand why they were not on one and the same 
list. He was prepared to admit that Assistant Superin- 
tendents were reomited to fill the superior posts, and 
that, if Deputy Superintendents were placed on the 
same list, it would be difficult to arrange for their 
promotion. He would be satisfied if the}' were put on 
one list with the understanding that the Assistant 
Superintendents should i-eceive their promotion, if they 
bad to pass over the heads of Deputy Superintendents, 
as long as the Deputy Superintendents knew there 
was advancement for them when Assistants did go over 
their heads. He did not claim that the Government of 
India intended that Deput}' Superintendents should 
have the same right of promotion as Assistant Super- 
intendents throughout the grades, but in certain cases 
the Government of India intended to provide for the 
promotion of the Provincial Service as it did for the 
Imperial Service. It was true it was only to S per cent, 
of the total number of jjosts, but even that percentage 
had not been provided. They did not claim that they 
were entitled to the same rights of promotion as 
Assistant Superintendents. 

61.801. With regard to the claim that 25 per cent, 
of Superintendentships should be thro^vn open to the 
Provincial Servics, the witness considered the best 
method of recruiting Indians to the higher brandies of 
the Sen-ice was by tlie promotion of Deputy Superin- 
tendents, with certain modifications. Some officci-s 
i-ecommonded that they should bo permitted to compete 
in an examination, but the majority suggested that 
Deputy Superintendents should fill the posts of the 
Imperial Service by promotion. 

61.802. The claim that Deputy Superintendents, 
who were selected for Superintendentships, should be 
taken whilst they were stiU middle-aged, -would lead to 
the promotion of comparativelj- junior officers over the 
heads of some of his seniors, and this would cause dis- 
content in the ranks of the Provincial Service as a 
whole. The claim was made, of coui-se, by the directly 
recruited ofiicei-s. w-ho hoped in this way to pass over 
the heads of the promoted Inspectors, who were much 
older men. There was naturally a division of opinion 
between the two classes of officers in the Force on this 
point, for hims'lf In- was sure that to admit the claim 


of the younger men would destroy the present feeling 
of solidarity in the Service. 

61.803. With regard to a gi-adcd system or time- 
scale of pay, they suggested that the pay and prospects 
should be bi-ought up to the same level as in' the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service. If the pay of the Provincial 
Civil Service remained at Bs. 800 the Police Service 
should be the same, but if the Pro-i-incial Civil Service 
Ijay -ivas increased the Police pay should be increased 
also. As long as a time-scale gave the Police the 
advantages the Provincial Civil Service enjoyed at the 
pi-esent time they would agree to a time-scale. The 
great aim was not to bo left behind the Provincial 
Civil Sei-vice. If the incremental pay u]} to Bs. 800 
as recommended by Sir Edward French -n-ere adopted, 
the increments should be Bs. 40 and not Bs. 20. 

61.804. With reference to pension after 25 years’ 
service, the witness said that, as the question of pension 
and leave -was being represented by the other sei-vices, 
he -would leave the matter in the hands of the Boyal 
Commission. 

61.805. With reference to the request for first-class 
travelling allowance, it that were granted, he felt sure 
officers would travel first class, as there w-as a genuine 
feeling that they did not like to travel second class 
with their oivn subordinates. 

61.806. (Sir Theodore Morhon.) The witness said 
that the feeling was unanimous that, if officers w-ere 
given a due share in the higher appointments, and if 
the interests of the Provincial Service -ivere looked 
after, then there would be no necessity for altering the 
existing system of dirision of sei-vices into Imperial 
and Provincial . Officers w-ere satisfied -with the existing 
scheme if it could be modified in certain respects. 

61.807. There were no complaints amongst .the 
Indian Deputy Superintendents w-ith regard to dis- 
tinctions in unifom. 

61.808. The witness said it was quite recognised 
that, even if 25 per cent, of the Superintendentships 
-went to Deputy Supei-intendents, these officers would 
still constantly be passed over in favour of Assistant 
Superintendents in the Imperial Branch, but they were 
quite prepared to face that on condition that ns long 
as both were in the jimior grade they were treated on 
an equality, and provided that Superintendentships 
reserved for the Provincial Sen-ice wer-e actually filled 
by Deputy Superintends ns vacancies occun-ed, and 
were not given to Assistant Superintendents, w-ho had 
their chance already in the Impei-ial Cadre. If 
Imperial posts w-ere sanctioned it should be said that 
they must be filled, not that they might te. He 
thought there had been very good groimds of complaint 
as to the w.ay in which the i-ule had been administered 
in the past. Officers at pi-esont in the Department 
were under the impression, when the Government of 
India issued the notification, that the two Superiu- 
tendentships would be filled from the Provincial 
Service, but only one appointment had been filled, and 
there seemed no prospect of the second appointment 
ever being filled. 

61 .809. (Jlfr. Macdonald.) With regard to the remark 
in the -ivritten statement that it would appear on 
entering the Department that the Assistant and 
Deputy Superintendents were practically on the same 
footing, with equal chances of further advancement, 
but that the reverse w-as the case, the witness said that 
was not a claim to have equal chances of further 
advancement, but a comment upon a statement issued 
by rile Government. The promise had not been 
carried out. With regard to the evidence given that 
morning that there were special difficulties in the 
Punjab in promoting Indians on account of religious 
or racial matters, the witness said he did not share 
those fears. He was of opinion that the men who had 
signed the written statement, if placed in any district 
in the Punjab, would carry through whatever duties a 
Superintendent of Police had to do. Superintendents 
of Police did not come into very close contact with 
such difficulties except in an administrative way. He 
did not -think the duties of Deputy Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents w-ere so different as to 
justify applying one rule to Assistant Superintendents 
and another to Deputy Assistants. 
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61.810 With reference to status the officers desired 
that in every lespect their status should he the same 
as that of the Provincial Oivil Service, and he believed 
the lowei giades of the Piovmcial Oivil Service were 
lecruited from a less highly educated class than the 
Deputy Siipeiintendents The duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Police Service Tveie such as to justify the 
ofiiceis in placing themselves on a level with them 

61.811 AVith legaid to tiavelling allowance, the 
witness maintained that dm mg a yeai the offieeis were 
leaUj out of pocket on the present scale They had 
to have the same equipment as the superior offit.eis, 
but did not receive the same allowance They paid 
exactly the same ivites foi food, carnage, servants and 
assistance A Supeimtendent might have one or two 
servants extra hut an Assistant Superintendent had 
no gi eater establishment than a Deputy Supeimtendent, 
and yet he received first class fare and 8 annas, 
while the Deputy Supenntendents received second 
class fare and 1 annas 

bl,812 (ilD Cliauhal ) The witness sud that all 
the present Deputy Siipeiintendents in the Punjab 
weie fit to caiiy out the duties of Supeimtendent 
Those who had been tiled had shown themselves 
cipabie If the request for 25 pei C“nt of tne Super - 
iiitendentships was s motioned there would be no 
difiicuUy m getting competent Supmantendeuts of 
Police fiom amongst the Deputy Superintendents 

61 813 With legaid to the functions of Assist.uit 
Siipeiintendents and Deputy Supenntendents they 
were not exactly the same in pi<Lctioe the Assistant 
Supenntendents heing given more active woih while 
the Deputy Supenntendents weie lolegated to piiiely 


office work That was due partly to the feeling that 
the Assistant Superintendent would at some futme 
date have to peifoim the duties of Superintendent, and 
par tly to the fact that it was laid dov m distinctly by 
the Police Commission that a Deputy Supermtendent 
would have to cany out the duties lelegated to them 
hy the Superintendents They felt confident that if 
they weie given the same duties as Assistant Superm- 
tendeuts they would be quite able to do the wcik and 
111 fact had done the woik and been foimd to be just as 
callable 

61 814 There was no special educational qmlifica 
tion for a Deputy Supeimtendent hut applications foi 
appointment came fiom the giaduates even foi the 
posts of Sub Inspectois and Inspectois Poi a Deputy 
Snpel intendentsbip a high standard of education was 
necessary 

61,815 (Sti Miu raij Haninncl, ) The witness con- 
sidered that a Deputy Super inter dent should use in 
grade to Bs 800 a month whilst still doing Deputy 
Supei mtendeiit s woi k and if pi omoted to Superinten- 
dent he should get more, say, Rs 1,000 

61816 With legaid to the lespousihility of a 
Supeimtendent compaied with the i esponsibility of 
the Deputy Superintendent if a Deputy Supeiinten- 
deiit of Assistant Supeimtendent was in chaige of a 
large town and expected a distiubance his fiist idea 
would be to send for a Supermtendent as being tbe 
semoi officei, but Deputy Superintendents weie often 
placed in positions m which they had to take contiol. 
the Supeimtendent only appeal mg aftei the whole thing 
was ovei Deputy Supei mteiidents weie hound to 
lepoit but it did not follow the Supeimtendent would 
come at once • 


The witness withdiew 
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Wiitten Statement* of the Oficeis of the Imperial Police 
Foi ce, United P) ovinees 

61,817 In accoi dance with the wishes of the Royal 
Commission on the Puhhe Sei vices m India 
we have the honour to submit these memoranda, which 
lepresent the views of 90 offieeis of the Imperial Police 
seiving in the United Provinces 

We would like to take this oppoitunity of pointing 
out that the Police Sen ice in India is second to none 
111 its loyalty to Gov eminent and in its scnipulous 
leo'Aid foi the inteiests and vvell being of the millions 
oi^Bivtish subjects for whose piotection the Force 
exists We would also express our grateful aclmow 
ledgment of the benefits conferred on tbe Police 
Service by the Police Comnussion of 1902, and point 
out that it was pnmaiily due to the efiorts of that 
Commission that the Indian Police have pioved able 
to protect the interests of the country at large during 
the momentous struggle between anarchy and law and 
Older which has shaken India dm mg the last few 
years Had it not been that tire Police Commissioners 
recognised the fact that a loyal and efficient service 
could only he maintained if the interests of its mem- 

* Signed by Ml R Rowell Honoran Secietaiy, United 
Provinces Binnoli, Inclii Police A'lsoci'itioi 


heis were consulted, and then welfaie piovided foi, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the Police Seiwice 
would have proved unequal to the task wJncli has been 
imposed on it dining the last eight yeais 

At the same time we would point out that, partly 
owing to that Commission not having fully leoognised 
the giavityof the situation, and paitly owing to its 
recommendations not hav mg been adopted in fuU, w c 
lie forced to bring to the notice of the Royal Com 
mission that there are stdl some reasons for dissatis- 
faction, and for, vvhat is luoie daiigeious, apathy, in 
the Police Seivioe, and we aie coiihdent that, as (he 
results achieved hy the refoim mtioduced at the 
instance of the Police Commission aie self evident 
so any attention and consideration shown by the Royal 
Commissionei s to oiii seivice will be equally beneficial 
to Government and the people 

It will he admitted on all sides that to deal with 
present conditions in India the first reqmsite is a 
reliable and efficient police force It will furthei not 
be disputed that it is impossible to obtam tbis without 
the closest supeiwision hy officer;, fully m touch with 
aU classes and capable of dealing vnth any situation 
which may aiise Conditions of Indian administration 
are such that theie is haidly any measure the cariying 
out of which IS not moie oi less diieotly connected 
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with the police. In the case of other departments 
maladministration may lead to e.^tra expense or loss 
of i-evenue, hnt a failnro in the iiolice adroinisti-ation 
of a district may at any time lead to serious political 
consequences most emhai-assing to the govei-nment of 
the country. It follous that, not merely its a measure 
of justice hut also of iiolitical expediency, it is in the 
interests of Goveniinent to see that tho officei-s respon- 
sible for the police administration of the country have 
no cause to complain of their own treatment. 

01.818. (I.) Methods of Eecrnitment. — We are of 
tho opinion that the present method of recruitment 
for tho gazetted rants of the Imperial Sei-vice is quite 
satisfactoiy. 

As regards the Provincial Sei-vice we consider that 
tho exi.sting system of appointment hy selection is 
tho best possible one. It secures a stamp of man with 
sound educational qualifications, of good social status, 
and with special recommendations as to character and 
fitness for the police. We are of the opinion that any 
system of open competition would result in the ad- 
mission of candidates who would have educational but 
not necessarily mor.al and ph 3 'sical qualifications. 

G1.819. (II.) System of Training and Probation. 
— AVe are of opinion that tho present system of train- 
ing and probation for gazetted officers of the Imperial 
Service is satisfactory ; but, if any special training is 
desirable, in view of the importance now attaching to 
the armed police from a military standpoint and 
of the military efficiencj- now exacted from police 
officers, we think that a course of instruction at the 
Roj-al Militarj’ College, Sandhurst, would he the most 
suitable. AVe are proud of our Training School, and 
we consider that j’oung British officers at this school 
have unequalled opportunities of getting into close 
touch with the men with whom they will subsequently 
have to work. 

01.820. (III.) Conditions of Service,— Under this 
head wo would first instance the inadequate official 
recognition accorded to us. The AVarrant of Pre- 
cedence shows that a first grade supei-intendent. who 
is an officer of anj-thing from 26 to 29 years’ service, 
is graded below a civil surgeon or a joint magistrate 
of 12 j-ears' total service. A Deputy Inspector-General 
ranks below a numl>er of officers whose duties are not 
as responsible as his own, and an Inspector-General 
of Police (apart from his rank as a member of the 
Legislative Council) is ranked below a Chief Engineer 
(1st class) of the Public AVorks Department. 

The jn-esent title “Superintendent” is another 
matter requiring attention. It creates a wTOng im- 
pression as to the social standing of an officer holding 
tho post, being, as it is, generally associated with 
officials of an entirelj- different stamp. AA'’e would ask 
for a reversion to the foi-mer title of “District Super- 
intendent of Police.” 

AVe feel stronglj-that the post of Inspector-General 
should invariably be held by a police officer. AVe con- 
sider that before an officer of another service is 
appointed to the post, everj- effort should bo made 
to find a police officer for it, if necessaiy even fi-om 
another pi-ovince. 

01.821. (ly.) Conditions of Salary. — In regard to 
salai-}', oxu- chief grievance is that we "depend for pro- 
motion not on tho number of years of sei-viee, but on 
tho occuiTonce of vacancies in higher grades (in which 
the number of appointments is verj- small), and we 
would ask foi- the immediate introduction of tho incre- 
mental paj- sj'stem. 

The Secratai-y of State has adopted this system for 
all other services of which tho conditions have been 
examined in recent years, and it is the only equitable one. 
AVe consider that it is essential that it should be intro- 
duced at once. Tlie present condition of our gradation 
list demonstrates vei-y clearlj- the xmfaii-ness of a 
graded sj-stem of paj-, e.g. — (1) Mr. Tweedie, who was 
appointed in 1892, is still in the fourth grade on 
Rs. 800, while the officer in the same position on the 
Punjab list was racruited in 1897; (2) Mr. AA''right, 
who was appointed in 1900. is still in the firat grade 
ot a',si‘,t;uits on Rs. .500, while officers on the Punjab 
and Madras lists reci-uited in the same j'car are in the 
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fourth grade of Supertntendents on Rs. 800. The 
following statement shows how xmfavoui-:>blj- the 
Police Service compares as regards salai-j- with other 
fii-st class sen-ices : — 


A'c-nr of 

Xo. of 

1 

1 Salary per Men‘'Cm. 


Uccuiit- 

Voar"*' ; 





IIK'Ilt. 

Service. 

Police (in 
tlie U.P.). 

'P.AV. IX 

I I.F.S. 

1 

1 I.M.S. 

, (.bails). 

1 

r 

— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IN. 

1902 - 

10 

K'.. 500(0ffg. 
700). 

750 

750 

750 

1897 

1.5 

R-. 700(Ofrg. 
800). 

1,0.50 

1,0.50 

950 

1892 - 

20 

U-.. 900 (OITg. 
1,000). 

1,2.50 

1,250 

1,300 


This statement shows that police officers of 10, 15, 
and 20 j-ears’ sei-vice ai-e drawing Rs. 50, Rs. 250, and 
Rs. 250 respectively, less than officers of the same 
stondihg in the Public AVorks Department and the 
Indian Porest Sei-vice. and Rs, 50, Rs. 150, and Rs. 300 
less than officers of the same seniority in the Lidian 
Medical Sei-vice. Thus, for this period of their sei-vice. 
Police officers are much worse off than officers in these 
other sen-ices. Por the first 5 j-ears of service pa)- in 
the Indian Police is reasonably good, having in view 
the age of entry, and this doubtless has attracted 
candidates. AA’^e would also draw attention to the fact 
that lip to the present the scale of pay laid down by 
the Police Commission of 1902, Cf. paragraph 65 of the 
Police Commission Report., has not been attained ; fov 
instance, the Commission contemplated that an assist- 
ant superintendent would attain the permanent rank 
of superintendent in his eighth year, whereas at present 
ill the United Provinces it takes an officer from 14 to 
18 years to attain that rank permanently. The Com- 
mission further considered that an officer should he 
entitled to retire after 25 years’ serv-ice, but in these 
provinces there .are officers of more than 20 yeai-s’ 
service who cannot hope, under ordinary conditions, to 
reach the first grade before completing the pi-esent 
period for pension. The prospects of junior officers 
are even worse. 

AA’'e would also point out that the reasons which 
led the Govemment of India to reduce the pay of the 
rank of Deputy Inspector-General no longer exist. 
Cf. paragraph 35 of the Govei-nment of India’s Resolu- 
tion on the Police Commission Report. 

In respect of acting allowances a Superintendent 
officiating as Deputy Inspector-General does not receive 
the salary of the latter appointment (see Ai-tiole 105, 
C.S.R.), whereas an Executive Engineer officiating as 
Superintendent Engineer does receive it (sec Article 117, 
C.S.R.). Similarly an Assistant Superintendent of the 
second grade when officiating as Superintendent does 
not draw the salary of the post (see Article 105, C.S.R.). 

61,822. (AT.) Conditions of Leave. — ^In the matter of 
leav-e police officers are handicapped as compared with 
officei-s of other services, owing to inadequate allow.ances 
while on leave. 

The following table will show the approximate 
monthly allowances di-aivn by officers of the Police, 
Public AA’^orks Department, Indian Forest Service and 
Indi,an Medical Service, when on furlough : — 
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P.AV.D. 
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LF.S. 

I.M.S. 
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23 
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30 

36 
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34 
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minimum of 
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We consider that a minimum leave allowance on a 
fair scale, fixed in sterling, is essential in the interests 
jjoth of Government and of Officers themselves to 
enable them to enjoy a reasonable amount of leave in 
Ewope. We understand that a scheme is before the 
Government of India for improving the present con- 
ditions relating to leave for dU services, and therefore 
we have only referred here to the matter of leave 
allowances. 

61,823. (VI.) Conditions of Pension.— The long 
period we are required to serve before we are eligible 
for pension has been rightly regai-ded as a most serious 
grievance for years past. The Police Oommission, 11 
years ago, expressed the following view 

“It has been strongly recommended that the 
compulsory period of service for pension should 
be reduced. The Commission consider that the 
period of 30 years is too long. Government 
should have power to compel the retirement of any 
officer after 25 years' service, on the pension now 
admissible after 30 years’ service, and an officer 
should be entitled to retire after 25 years’ service 
on full pension, if he desires to do so. This is 
especially necessary in the higher r-auks of the 
service, owing to the desirability of making the 
service reasonably attractive, and the necessity 
for having active men and getting rid of men who 
may not be fit for efficient service ” 

Notwithstanding this finding, the Government of 
India in their resolution on the Police Commission’s 
report, declined to grant any concession in this respect. 
It therefore became incumbent on officers individually to 
approach His Majesty’s Secretary of State on the subject. 
In 1908 the majority of officers of the Imperial Service 
memorialised the Secretary of State, and received 
a reply in 1910 that a decision on_ the subject was 
deferred pending the result of a statistical inquiry on 
which the Government of India were engaged. No 
fimther communication was received from the Secretary 
of State until January 1913, when the memorialists 
were informed that a decision had again been deferred 
pending a report from the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services. We are tmable to rmderstand why 
this concession, which was recommended on all grounds 
by the Police Commission, has been deferred, when an 
optional pension after 20 years and a full pension 
after 25 years was sanctioned for the Public Works 
and Telegraph Departments in 1889, and for the 
Indian Forest Service in 1897, while it is at least 
egtrally required for police officers. 'There can be no 
question that the way in which police officers have 
been treated with regard to this demand has dis- 
heartened them to a degree which Gover-ument propably 
does not realise. The fact that the Secretary of State 
has not yet granted this request leads us to believe 
that the Govenment of India, as a result of their 
statistical inquiry, reported unfavourably on the pro- 
posal, as if the whole question wmre not oue of general 
efficiency and of the number of years in which a 
pension in this country could legitimately he said to be 
fairly earned. "W^e would emphatically state that, if 
this so, wm consider that this decision could only have 
been reached on grounds of economy rather than on 
considerations of equity and efficiency. 

It is only necessary to compare Articles 465 and 474 
with 476 and 641 of the Civil Service Regulations, to 
show the different treatment accorded to police officers 
in this respect, and this, despite the admitted fact that 
police woi’k is more trying than that of any other 
department, and that greater activity and physical 
energy are required to discharge it efficiently. 

The privilege of a special scale of invalid pension 
has ah-eady been extended to the Indian Civil Services 
(Article 564, Civil Service Regulations), and we would 
strongly urge that a similar concession be granted^ to 
the Police Service, to obviate hardships of the kind 
which the following case instances ; Mr. G. W. Gregson, 
Superintendent of Police. 3rd grade, of the United 
Provinces, "was invalided by the Medical Board of the 
India Office on the 10th January 1911, after a t^al 
service of 24 years eight months and 24 days. His 
service fell short of 25 years by three months and nine 


days, and he received an invalid pension of Rs. 360 
per mensem, equal to twenty-four-sixtieths of his 
average emoluments. If he had seiwed for 25 years 
he would have received the full pension of Rs. 5,000 
per annum, but. as there is no special scale of invalid 
pension, Mr. Gregson lost one-tenth of the maxunum 
pension admissible under the existing rales. We con- 
sider that an optional graduated pension trom 20 years' 
seiwice upwards is essential for police officers, and that 
pensions should be fixed in sterling. That the present 
maximum pension admissible to a police officer of the 
Imperial Serwiee is inadequate will not be disputed, 
when it is considered that it is 621. 10s. a year less 
than that fixed by the Court of Directors in 1855, 
although the cost of living is now in all respects very 
much more than it was then. 

We would also bring to notice that the Ii’spector- 
General is without the benefit of a special scale of 
pension, though such a pension is sanctioned for a 
Chief Engineer (vide Article 642 (a) of the Civil Seiwice 
Regulations). Moreover, a Deputy Inspector- General 
is not entitled to an additional pension, but can only 
secm’e it on tiie conditions specified in Ai'tiole 643 of 
the Civil Service Regulations — an invidious distinc- 
tion between him and the officers provided for in 
Article 642 (6) of the Civil Service Regulations. 

61.824. (VII.) Such Limitations as may exist in 
the Employment of non-Europeans, and the working 
of the existing system of Division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — Under the present system 
all superintendents are British officers. In om- opinion 
the efficiency of the Force depends on the continuance 
of this restriction. We know of no other Service in 
which the necessity for the observance of this principle 
is so vital. In eveiy countiy the value of its police 
force depends on the existence of proper discipline. 
We have no desire to disparage in any way the qualities 
of the Indian officers and men with whom we have the 
privilege of seiwing, but we are of unanimous opinion 
that the charge of the police of a district must remain 
for many years yet in the hands of British officers. 
The police force in eveiy district contains officers and 
men of almost every caste and creed, and the mainte- 
nance of discipline requires that the superintendent 
should be an officer who cannot be swayed by family or 
caste connections or by religious prejudices, and in 
whose impartial judgment Government can place 
absolute confidence. 

As we have shown the vital importance of the 
superintendent being a British officer, so W’e would 
urge with great emphasis that there should be no 
alteration in the existing rule that the Reserve 
Inspector must be an European. 

61.825. (Till.) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services. — In this 
connection we would express our oiimion that our 
relations with the Indian Civil Seiwice are satisfactory. 
With regard to the relations of superintendents with 
the Accountant-General, we consider that under the 
present system the former is required to do work that 
should only be expected of an expert in accounts. 
The Accountant-General at present only exercises a 
nominal control over pohoe accounts and we would 
strongly urge, as we have done for some time past, 
that travelling auditors be employed to examine the 
accoimts in the district police offices. Any relief for 
the superintendent from office routine work is likely to 
induce a higher degree of efficiency in the general 
administration of his district. 

61.826. The reforms advocated in these memoranda 
are those which, in the opinion of officers of the 
Imperial Police Service call for immediate attention, 
and of them the following are the most impoi-tant : — 

(1) Reduction of the period for pension. 

(2) Introduction of the incremental system of pay'. 

(3) Increased pension and leave allowances. 

(4) Superintendents and Reseiwe Inspectors to 

remain Europeans. 

(5) Improvement of position on the Warrant of 

Precedence. 

We ask, in short, for treatment as favourable in all 
respects as has been or may be accorded to the officers 
of all similar first-class services. 
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Mr. A. D. Ashdown calleil and examined. 


01.827. (LoriJ Honahhhay.) The witness said he 
joined tlic Department in 1893 on appointment from 
Em^land, .and except for four months in the Secret 
Bnincli, and six months in the Finger Impression 
Bureau, ho liad been eng.aged upon district work until 
he went to the Police Training School two years ago. 
Ho represented, as a witness, the Imperi.al Branch of 
the Sen-ice, A meeting was hold in Allahahad, and 
after obtaining the opinions of 90 officers a written 
statement was drawn up by a Committee of 9 to 
12 officers, but he was not present at the time. The 
draft was submitted to the officers and was so 
changed that a now one -was drawn up, but that was 
not submitted before finally sent in. The written 
statement now represented the unanimous opinion of 
the officers. 

01.828. The witness tvas entirely satisfied -with the 
present system of recruitment by competitive exami- 
nation, which tvould be the method he would choose 
if startitig afresh, without any nomination or .selection 
before examintition. His experience in the Training 
School showed him that tlie education of the recruits 
varied considerably; those -who passed fairly high 
up in the list were quite satisfactoi-j', but those -(vho 
passed lower might be improved. In his time Police 
and Forest officers were recruited together, and he 
believed that that method was quite satisfactory. For 
the Forest Service the age at that time was 18 to 20, 
and for the Police 19 to 21, and he considered 19 to 
21 satisfactory and not cutting too much across the 
ordinary educational courses in England. The 12 
recruits he had had in the school -n'ithin the last two 
years mostly came straight from the school, only two 
nr three possibly having gone to a crammer. The 
average age at present was 20, and was a very good 
age, as the recruits were sufficiently advanced to be 
able to realise their position in a new counti-y, whereas 
if they came out younger they might require to bo 
looked after more carefully. Halt the recruits now 
were Public School boys, the others coming from 
private schools such as Grammar Schools. 

61.829. IVith reference to training, the witness was 
fairly well satisfied -with the present system. He had 
visited two other Training Schools lately and the 
Principals of other schools had visited Moradabad, 
and ho gathered that the training in the schools 
varied very greatly. One difficulty was language ; in 
some schools the recruits apiiarently getting through 
the langiai<ge course much quicker than in others. In 
the Centi-al Provinces the Assistants were not sent to 
the school at all, but in the United Provinces they 
wore sent to the school foi- eighteen months, in 
Bombay for one year, and in Madras for more than a 
ye.ir. He advocated two years at the training school 
because at present the majority of Assistants did not 
Xaiss at the end of the eighteen months, and when they 
went out into the districts they were thrown more or 
less upon their own resources, with no means of con- 
tinuing their studies, and were of no assistance to the 
Superintendents. At pi-esont they were allowed to go 
up for the Law and Police tests after one j'ear, and 

then took up two ’ '• ’ ' ’ they wei-e 

examined at the end ■ the re.sult 

being that they studied hard for Law and Police 
during the first year and tried to make up languages 
in the next six months. The witness was in favour 
of i-everting to what he understood w!is the Madras 
system, namely, a slightly easier examination in lan- 
guages in October, aften eleven months, and a further 
test at the end of their two ye.irs’ schooling. As they 
wotild have completed their training in Law and Police 
during their first twelve months they' would be able 
to attend the Sessions Court and leant something of 
practiced Law later. 

(’•1.839. 'When the recruits first camo out inHovem- 
bor they remained two months at school leaniing 
riding and drill, and were then sent to a regiment at 
Bareilly ; tents and equipment were sent with them 
and they were given an allowance. On their return to 
the school they went on with their studies. Sending 
rccniits to Bareilly .soon after they came out was in 
the witness’s opinion objectionable. They did not go to 


an Infantry Regiment until they had left the school, 
and lie would send them also to a Cav,ah-y Regiment 
after leaving. They were taught more riding and 
troop drill at the school than they ever learned in a 
Regiment and the Cavalry Regiment was not very 
keen on receiving them during the training season. If 
a man in-oved a satisfactory rider at the school, and 
leained his troop drill there he would probably be able 
to go to a Oav'ali-y Regiment for examination and 
return with a certificate the same day, and then he 
could be sent to an Infantry Regiment to leani infantry 
drill for a month or two. 

61,831. With regard to languages, the witness said 
the recruits came to the school about November and 
the departmental examinations were held in April and 
Ootobex', so that the fix-st time the i-ecruit went up for 
Law anti Police xvas in the following October, and he 
took xip the language in the following April. He 
xx-oiild i-ather see the second language examination in 
the second October or the second April. In the United 
Provinces Police Officers xvei-o eligible for rexvards for 
higher prolioiency in Ui'dn !md Hindi, hut fora Degi-eo 
of Honour they were not eligible for any roxvard, Por 
Pei-sian, Arabic and Sanski-it tbei-o was no i-owax'd at 
all, and he understood that for a xxi-opor kuoxvledge of 
Ui-du it was neccssai-y to be acquainted xvith Pei'sian, 
and for a pi’oper Inioxx'ledge of Hindi to knoxv some 
Sansln-it. Police Offieei-s should ho put on the same 
footing as militai-y officers and civilians in that x-espeot, 
iis it xvoxxld assist a Police Officer in his cai-eer if ho 
took an Honom-’s Degree iix language, because a 
thox-oxxgh knoxvledge of the language was jiecossaiy 
axid cai-ried cnnsider.able xveight xvith Indians. 

61,882. The witness xvas not in favour of a ixeviod 
of probation in England as recommended by the Police 
Commission. 

61.833. As to conditions of salai-y, the xvitness said 
at the present xnoment there xvas a vei-y serious block, 
which xvas daily becoming more acxitc. Tlie loxx’ost 
officer in the thii-d gi’ade of Rs. 900 a month was only 
Xxrovisional, and he had been in the Soiwice since 1892. 
The xxitness himself came ont in 1893 and xvas second 
in the Rs. 800 grade, thoxxgh, oxving to txvo vacancies, 
he was iictnully in the Rs. 900 grade. The senior 
Assistant joilxed the Sei'vice in 19u0. and there wex-e 
40 Assistants on pay of Rs. 500 to Rs. 400 and 10 on 
Rs. 300. Tliere xvere 50 Supei-iixtendents and 5 Deputy 
In.spectoi-s-General. The third most junioi- in the 
Rs. 400 grade had already fom- yeax-s’ service. Only 
five x-acancies on i-etii-ement xmder the 30 yeai-s' inle 
could occxir during the next three years, and two of 
them need not, so the officer who was 37th on the list 
of Assistants appeai-ed to be in a hopeless position. 
He had drawn up a statement* shoxxdng the pay 
received by officers in the United Pi-ox-inoes compax-ed 
xx-ith officers in other Provinces, and in evei-y case it 
vax'ied for the worse fi-om Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 a month. 
In the Police Depai-tment Rs. 100 xx-as a considerable 
•amount ; he himself had taken seven yeai-s to get np 
Rs. 100 in his oxvn gi-ade. 

61.834. With regard to an incremental scale, the 
witness said that xvith 50 Assistant Snpei-intendents 
and three to fix-e coming out during the present month 
the cadi-e xvould ho in excess. With 56 Supei-inten- 
dents and only fix-e Deputy Inspectors-General no 
Assistant Superintendent could become a Supex-inten- 
dent xx-itliin a reasonalxle period unless the 25 year 
rule was introduced. The duties of a Superiixtendeut 
xvere inuch more respoxxsible than those of an Assistaxit 
Superintendent up to a cei-t;im age, but when a maxx 
xvas over 30 he did not make mxxch differexice in his 
establishment xx-hatever he was. He xvoxxld have to 
officiate constantly, and had to keep np the same 
establishment ; he xx-as px-obahly man-ied and his 
e.vpeu.ses wore similar. He might he an Assistant 
&ipei-intcndent in the xvinter and a Supeiantendent in 
the summer, and ho had xnore c.xpon.ses than the 
Superintendent in connection xvith constant transfers. 
It was true that, xx-ith a continuous time scale, there 
might he a case of an Assistant Superintendent, xvho 
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WJs doing work of a less responsible character than 
a Superintendent, and yet drawing pay which was 
adeipiate for the work done by the Superintendent, 
but to whatever scheme was proposed there would be 
objections. Me thought the officers would prefer a 
scale which ran by steady increments from the period 
when a man first joined the service right up to the 
top of the Superintendents’ grade. For the purpose 
of drawing a line it might be laid down that, if a man 
was not a substantive Superintendent at a certain 
limit, he would receive no more increments until he 
became substantive, and then he would receive his 
increments as though he had been receiving them in 
the meantime. He thought officers would be agree- 
able to accept a compromise of that kind. 

01,83.5. The witness was of opinion that if Assis- 
tants were allowed to remain at the training school 
for tvm years there should be more strictness in giving 
them extensions should they prove unsuitable or be 
\inable to pass their examinations. If a man satisfied 
that test and was well-known as a good officer he did 
not think there would be any necessity, imless he 
broke down in health, to stop his promotion when he 
came ueai' the time for a Sujierintendentship, always 
provided that the time scale Avas given for approved 
service. If during the two years’ probation a proba- 
tioner was unable to pass his departmental examina- 
tions. or was considered to be unfit for the Police, he 
was given a passage back to England, but that rule 
was not regularly enforced at present, because a man 
after leaving school at the end of 18 months might 
be in a heavj; district or in the jimgle unable to get 
any instruction at all, so he was given an extension 
for at least six months. If he became ill and had to 
go home during the first year he should also receive 
an extension. 

61.836. With reference to Exchange Coiupeusation 
Allowance, the witness said that was drawn by all 
except those who were recruited subsequent to 1900 
when the pay was increased. 

01.837. As to pay, the witness considered that 
Superintendents when appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Inspectors-General should draw full pay. At the 
present moment a Superintendent acting as a Deputy 
Inspector-General, or an Assistant acting as Super- 
intendent, or a Deputy Inspector- General acting as 
Inspector- General, received his own pay plus one-fifth 
the pay of the post ; so that if a man, who was di-awing 
Es. 1,000 a month as Superintendent, acted as a 
Deputy Inspector-General he would only receive his 
pay plus an allowance of Es. 300. He might be a 
Superintendent on Es. 1,200 a month, plus a local 
allowance of Es. 100 or Es. 150 a mouth, and actually 
lose. If a man on Es. 900 a month officiated he would 
lose still more. A Deputy Inspector-General on 
Es. 1,500 a month acting as Inspector- General would 
receive Es. 2,000 a month, and an Assistant Superin- 
tendent on Es. 400 a month wordd get Es. 540, 
although he would have more responsibility because 
his work would be judged with reference to his pei'- 
manent apijointment. The system in the Police was 
the same as in the Indian Civil Service, but the pay 
was veiy different. In the Indian Civil Service there 
were promotions of that kind every month or so, but in 
the Police a man would only officiate in the particular 
posts once or twice in his life time. 

61.838. With regard to furlough allowance, the 
witness said that at present the maximum in the Police 
was Es. 800, and there was no minimum except on 
medical certificate. 

61.839. On the subject of pensions, the witness was 
of opinion that in the interests of the general efficiency 
of the Force, Government should compulsorily retire all 
officers who had completed 25 years’ service, and who 
were held to be unfitted for the charge of important 
districts. If that were done, always remembering that 
the unfitness might be due to hard work, the officer 
should be given pension as though he had received 
a inedical certificate. That, and the present prospects 
being improved, he had no doubt would satisfy the 
Department. As matters were at present men were 
hanging on to complete their 30 years although they 
were absolutely unfitted for work, and of no value to the 


State. During his 20 years’ seiwice veiy few had 
actually served the full SO years , they had cither 
broken down or gone home on medical certificate or in 
some cases had died. He put that down to the arduous 
nature of the work and to the mental strain involved 
by always being associated with the most igno^nut and 
lowest classes and criminals ; living in an atmosphere 
of continually suspecting everybody was bomid to have 
an effect at last. 

61.840. With reference to the question of prece- 
dence, the witness said it was not a matter that he 
personally cared for, but there was a very strong 
feeling amongst the officers as to their position on the 
list of precedence. He had no suggestions to offer as 
to what that position should be, but up to the last 
Gazette but one Superintendents on Es. 800 a mouth 
were Number 78, the last on the list. Bj that Gazette 
only Superintendents on Es. 900 and Es. 1,000 were now 
on the list. It did not affect the officers in most 
stations, but in military stations it was of importance, 
because there were officers with 19 years’ service who 
bad no precedence at all, and their- wives objected to 
being sent in behind the latest irromoted Captain. He 
thought that all Superintendents should be at any 
rate Number 78 on the Precedence List and the 
more senior ones might be put a little higher up. 
The man at present numbered 78 ranired below a 
Major, though he had probably longer service and had 
certainly done more work. Sub-Deputy Opium Agents 
on Es. 800 a month were on the list. 

61.841. On the subject of conditions of service, 
the witness thought that at present the conditions 
were not sufficient to attract the class of recruit 
i-equii-ed. The effect had already been felt because 
he noticed an enormous difference between the men 
who passed at the top and the men who passed at 
the bottom. Competition had fallen off since he 
entei-ed the service from about nine to one to three 
to one. As Pi-incipal of the Training School he had 
received many inquiries as to the prospects of young 
Police officers, and he did not think that any officers 
under present conditions would recommend any one 
to enter the Police if he could get any other work to 
do and he generally could. Nothing serious had 
happened up to the present, and the appointment of 
the Public Services Commission had tended to raise 
hopes in the last competitive e.xamination. and possibly 
the previous one j but it was an undoubted fact that 
men would not come to the United Provinces if they 
could go to Madras or other Provinces. Although at 
the present moment he was satisfied with the personnel 
of the Force he felt that the conditions were such 
that its personnel would not be maintained at its 
present standard, and to obtain a proper standard of 
recruits in the futm-e there should be incremental pay, 
a rather higher scale of pensions, a reduction of the 
period of service, and improvement in leave allow- 
ances. He laid more stress on the compulsory retire- 
ment of inefficient officers at 25 years than on the fact 
of giving a man simply a pension at 25 years. 

61.842. {Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard to the 
ages of the 12 Assistants who had attended the Police 
School, two passed the examination at the age of 21, 
seven at the age of 20, and two at 19 ; one he was 
doubtful about. Three of them came from Tonbridge 
school, where they were allowed to stay until they 
were 20. He had asked all of them this question, and 
his impz-ession was that they came generally straight 
fi-om school without going to a crammer. 

61.843. With reference to the examination for 
languages at the school, a recruit could not pass in 
Hindi if he used a Urdu word. Hindi speaking was 
not found very difficult, but the reading of it was more 
troublesome. No classical languages were taught. 
The probationers at the school were compelled to go 
away for four to five weeks in June dm-ing the vacation 
and there was a vacation in December which the 
students did not generally avail themselves of. 

61.844. With reference to the question of incre- 
ments of pay going to inefficient officers, the witness 
suggested an efficiency har such as that in the Public 
Works Department ; any officer who had not appioved 
sei-vice for a year should not receive the inci-ement 
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niul in tlie following year tbo question sliould be recon- 
sidei-ed for that one increment. On tlie other hand, 
the A.ssistant who unfortunately stopped at Rs. 700 
for two yeare owing to there being no vacancies of 
Superintendents, should be given the two increments 
combined, as it iwis no fault of his own. The man 
who was hold up for efficiency, however, would be 
permanently a year in .aiTear. 

01,815. ’On the question of pensions, it was quite 
tnio to say that a good many people in the United 
Provinces’ had brolcon down. A man who had broken 
domi owing to mental .strain should receive his full 
pension as though he were physically disabled, and not 
a proportionate pension. The strain In the Police was 
a mental one, and when a man became inefficient after 
20 years’ service it was practic.ally the same as his 
falling sick. It would make a material difference to 
the Force if officers received their pension at 25. An 
oflicer who was considered inefficient was not promoted 
above tlie Rs. 000 grade. He would introduce a 
similar system to that in the German Anny; if an 
officer was passed over for promotion above the Rs. 900 
grade when ho had completed 25 years’ seiwice he should 
be retired on his full pension. The mere fact of his 
having Iveen stoiipod in the Rs. 000 grade would lx; 
sufficient to show tliat ho was unfitted for the Service. 
He was not asking fora general rule for the sake of 
a minoiity wlio l)rok(! down; he was speaking from 
file point of view of those who felt they were being 
blocked. It would ho bettor for the State to pay an 
officer on Rs. 000 a month, who was not cap, able of 
holding charge of a fnixly important district, his full 
jiension and allow normal promotion to take its coimse. 
He was not px'epapcd to say that most officers bi'oke 
down at •Hi or at about tliat age. IVliat he did 
contend was that, if Govornmout retu'ed the inefficient 
man on full pension, the (piestiou of the 25 yeai-s’ 
rule would not be such an urgent one. Men who 
retired at 40 would not he able to take up other work 
in the way that men who were in the Public Works 
Department might do, owing to the fact that they had 
a lU'ofession at their bucks. 

01,8 Iff. With regard to the Inspector-General, the 
officers were certainly of opinion that he shmtld be a 
member of the Police Department. 

01.8- 17. Questioned on the subject of differences 
in uniform, he was told that the Deputy Superintendents 
had asked that they should be allowed to' wear a 
helmet instead of a turban. He said, when an officer 
was in uniform he should conform to the traditions 
of that uniform. He knew of no Militaxy Sex-vice in 
xvhich Indian offieex-s wex-e allowed to we.ar Exu-opean 
headgeax'. Thex-e was a vex-y sti-ong avex-sion in the 
Uxxited Provinces to we,ax-ixxg a helmet ; soxne Brahmins 
xvoxxld piefer toxvear a little x-ound cap. Heconsidex-ed 
that a Depxity Supei-ixxteixdeixt who xvent down to his 
lines ixi a solar topi offexxded his (the witness’s) ideas 
of decency oix the sixbject. He hinxself had ixo objec- 
tion to goixxg doxvxi in a lungi. The Police were a 
senxi-nxilitaxy body, axxd cei-tain menxbex-s might object 
to wealing a unifox-xn at all, but no one wanted to be 
i-idiculed over it. He would not allow any of his 
Indian Deputies to .appear on pax-ade in a solar topi. 
The regulations regarding uniform wei-e laid xloxvxx by 
the Militaxa- Department of the Government of India, 
and as far ns he was awnx-e he had never seen an Indira 
soldier in a topi. 

61.8- 18. (Jfr. Ahdur Itahim.) The -ivitness said it 
would bo fxxr the Govonxmont to judge, on gi-ounds of 
cflicieney. whether an officer was suiiox-ing fi-om mental 
stx-aixx, axxd if the Government was of opinion that an 
officer after 25 yeax-n’ sexvico w as still efficient he would 
I'robably not be retired. The offieex-s of the Depai-t- 
ment xvishcfl for optional i-etix-ement after 25 yeai-s but 
his pci^onal opinion was that the other method xvoxxld 
pi-ol>ably s-atisfy the case. 

61,810. With regai-d to training, the Deputy Super- 
intendents were trained in the same school as the 
Assistant Sxxpex-intendents but only stayed for one year, 
^lost of the Muhammadans did not i-eqnireany instruc- 
tion in Urdu ; if they wex-c gx-aduates they probably 
x-"qnired no instruction except in Law and Police and 
those hiffijects xvhich were taught in the school. They 


learned a good deal about Criminal Ti-ibes and were 
instrncted in detection, obsex-x-atioxx, foot-pi-ints, and 
things of that chax-acter. Of the six Muhammadans 
that had attended the Training School in his time, four 
wex-e gi-adixates. It would be difficxilt to compare the 
academic qxxalifications of a gi-adxxate with the examina- 
tioxi which Assist.ant Supei-intendents had to pass in 
Englaxid. In the one c,ase a maix had acquired his 
Degx-ce in a diffex-ent laixgxxago, axxd that Degree was 
not xxp to the standard of wlxat was expected in a 
Degree i\t hoxixe. Ho coxild only judge betw-een the 
two on theix- odncxition in English. 

61.850. The woi-k ,-i Depxxty Sxxperintendexxt was 
generally jmt to after -px-obation depended entirely 
xxpoix the Sxxpex-ixitendent. If the Deputy Supex-inten- 
dexit qxialified and passed his examixiatioixs, he himself 
w'ould give hixn exactly the same w-ox-k he woxild give 
aix Assistaixt Sixpei-iixteixdent. Genei-ally when ho had 
both under Ixiixx the Deputy Siipex-intendexxt wxxs given 
mox-e p.articulax-ly the office woi-k, ixnd the Assistant 
Snpei-intendent was allowed to look after the lines, 
but at the same tixne he expected the Depxxty Sxxpei-- 
intendent to go twice a week to the liixes for pax-ade 
axid the Assistant had to go to office. In the United 
Pi-ovixices Depxxty Supei-intexidents had only beeix in 
the Sex-vice since 1906. An Assistant Superintendent 
bei-axne a Sxxpex-intendexxt after about 13 to 14 years, 
bxxt in the fixtixre he xvoxxld take mxxclx loixgei-. It, 
xx'as px-obable tlxat a Depxxty Sxxperinteixdent after 
xx'oi-kixig for 15 yeax-s uxider the present .ax-x-angement 
xx-oxxld be doiixg tlie same sox-t of xvoi-k as .lie had been 
doing after five or six yeax-s. He had had Deputy 
Sxxpex-ilxtendents in districts, some of whom -were pro- 
moted Inspectox-s and xvei-o vei-y glad to do tlxe new 
xvoi-k. He had also had men recnxited by dii-ect 
appointment xx’ho wei-e vex-y ghxd to reoeix'e instnxetion. 
He had heai-d no complaints that Deputy Superin- 
tendents xx-ere not given chances to hold chai-ges. 
One Deputy Supex-intendent dix-ectly ap 2 )oiuted officiated 
for x-ex-y neai-ly a yeax-, and he thought that one Deputy 
Sixpex-intendent pu-omoted from the x-anks ha'd officiated 
for a longer period. In the United Provinces they had 
had ns rapid chances of officiating as Assistants. 

61.851. With i-eference to Police officers being 
alloxx-ed to t.ake Honom-s in Urdu and pass examinations 
in Pex-sian, Ai-nbic, and Sanskx-it, the witness asked 
that they should be pilaoed on the same footing as 
militai-j- officei-s rad civilians. It was a decided asset 
to an officer to have passed such examinations, because 
an officer xx-ho had such qualifications xx-ould cax-ry mox-e 
xveight with the educated classes of his diati-ict. 

61.852. {Mr. Macdonald.) Refex-i-ing to the pax-a- 
gx-aph in the xvi-itten Memox-andum by Dejmty Supei-- 
intendexxts. that it xx-as undex-stood that a Deputy 
Supex-intendent should pint in at least five years’ 
sex-vice in one grade befoi-e he was eligible for px-o- 
motion to the ixe.xt , highest gx-ade, the witness said he 
knexv nothing about such a i-ule, but they had not been 
pxx-omoted to the fix-st gi-ade. In that respect the 
United Pi-ox-inces xx-ere dilfei-ent from the Punjab, as 
in the foi-mer thex-e xvei-e no xnen con-esponding to the 
i-axik of Deputy Supex-intendent imtil 1006. The xvitness 
did not undex-strad the pax-agi-aph xx-hen it xvent on to 
say that no^Deputy Superintendent xvould go to the 
px-esent Rs. 500 gx-ade till he had Completed 15 yeax-s. 
The fix-st appointment to tlxe gazetted gx-ade xvas in 
1006. so that he did not see under xx-hat xaile ox- scale it 
xx-onld take a man 15 yeax-s to go xxp one pxlaco. What- 
eyei-^ the rules might be, they must be exitii-ely Pro- 
x'iixcial, xxnd not i-xxles passed by the Gox-ex-nment of 
Ixxdia. He sxxpposed, xx-heix the gi-ades wex-e in wox-king 
oi-dex-, it xx’ould take a Deputy Supex-ixxtendent 15 years, 
to get to the Rs. 500 gx-ade, but at the same time a xnan 
xxho xx-as Inspector oxx Rs. 175 coxxld not be pixt straight 
xxj) to Rs. 500, axxd then given no more promotioxx. Lx 
beginixing a xxexv organisation it xx-as necessai-y to fill 
the cadre gxndually. Thi-ee Assistxxnt Superintendents 
wxth seven yeax-s’ service xvere still ixx the Rs. 400 
gi-adc. 

61.853. With regax-d to the diffex-ence between men 
who had passed high xxp in the exaxnination and those 
who had passed coxnpixx-atively loxv, the xx itness xx-ould 
not lay doxvn a x-ule that all the men xx-ho pxxssed low 
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were unlikely to turn out equally efficient officei-s ; lie 
simply considered that the men who passed lower were 
not as efficient or as likely to make good officers as 
the men who passed higher. He was only speaking 
generally. He could not follow the men into the 
districts to see whether the difference he had noticed 
still persisted. 

6i.8o4. With reference to the allegation (read out) 
that the conditions of service led to oppression hy 
Police subordinates in camps of officers on torn-, witness 
stated that in the United Provinces, for a consideiable 
number of yeai's, there had been an order that no 
supplies of any kind whatsover for anj' officers, Police 
or otherwise, when on tour, should be collected by the 
Police, but that they should be collected by the tahsil 
officials. Two or three years ago the Local Govei-n- 
ment issued orders that such things as garrhas and 
wood were to be paid for, or if the wood was cut from the 
jungle the cost of the cutting should be paid. Also the 
system of keeping a certain number of carts for the ordi- 
nary equipment, and getting additional ones as required, 
was forbidden, and all carts had to be taken by the 
month. He had no reason to believe that those niles 
were not can-ied out. H the evil existed — and m some 
circumstances it might occur — -it would exist equally 
in connection with the camping of any official of any 
department, because there was no difference between 
the xirooedure adojjted in collecting and paying «for 
supplies in the Police Department and any other 
department under the Government. 

61,8S5. With reference to the objection of Depiity 
Superintendents to demi-official reports, the witness 
said he had never heard of such reports. Probably 
they were the ordinary i-eports which he understood 
were kept by Government, dealing Tv-ith all officials, 
"European and Indians, who belonged to the gazetted 
grades. If demi-official reports were made, they were 
made in connection with all officers, but he did not 
think it was a regular official procedui'e. 

61,836. As to pension, his personal opinion, after 
20 yeai’s in the seiwice, was that men did not serve the 
full 30 years. He could put in figm-es to show this.* 

61.857. {Mr. Chaubal.) The witness said that 
Deputy Inspectors- General had existed since he had 
been in the Department, there being three when he 
joined in 1893. Now thei'e were five. Deputy Superin- 
tendents were appointed dn-eot and by promotion from 
Inspectors. The highest grade of Inspectors was 
Rs. 250, and Inspectors received certain allowances 
which were not paid to Deputy Superintendents, varying 
from Rs. 13 to Rs. 26. In the Training School there 
were no allowances. When a man was promoted from a 
head Inspectorship to the lowest grade of Deputy 
Superintendent he would most certainly lose at first, 
hut in the United Provinces he was generally promoted 
to a higher grade and therefore would not lose in 
actual pay, though probably he might lose in house 
rent. In the United Provinces he thought the In- 
spectors were promoted to Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 straight 
away. During the seven years Deputy Superin- 
tendents had been in existence no person as yet had 
been posted to the first grade. If a person was 
appointed in the fourth grade of Deputy Superin- 
tendent it would take, a man 15 years to get to the 
grade of Rs. 500 provided there were vacancies under 
the rule quoted. 

61.858. In the Training School men received a 
certain amount of training in detective work. 
Europeans had to read certain standard text-books on 
the subjects, and all were taught to use their powers -of 
observation by being given typical cases in -which 
detective ability had led to a case being worked out. 
They were also taught such things as following up and 
taking copies of foot-prints. A detective, however, was 
generally born not made. 

61.859. The chief work of superior Police Officers, 
the witness said, consisted in supervising the work of 
subordinates. There were certain offences in the 
Provinces -n'hich a gazetted officer must take up, certain 
cases of special importance in which he was required to 
follow the course of the investigation. As, however. 


* Vide Appeluli.x No. II. 


cases wight occur 50 miles off, and did not always occur 
singly, there was no possibility, except in large cities 
or military stations, of the superior officer arri-ving on 
the spot within the first two days of the investigation, 
and the first stages of the enquiry were necessarily 
carred out by the lower j)aid officers, which was the 
work they were intended for. It was quite possible that 
the increase in the superior force had not had much 
appreciable effect on the actual detection of crime. 

61,860, With regard to the block in promotion, the 
witness considered that it w-as due mainly to a lai-ge 
number of officers being enlisted from about 18SS to 
1892, and seven officers were still on the rolls who wei-e 
enlisted in the latter year. At present an average of 
four officers joined every year. Possibly that was the 
reason why officers were sent out from England in 
excess of the cadre. The block was due to the retire- 
ments which ocemred amongst the officers who 
originally organised the Police after the Mutiny, and 
many men of the same age having been put into the 
lower grades at one time. A few years before he joined 
the Service there were 12 Assistants in the United 
Provinces while at the present time there were 50. 
Having regard to the fact that there were 50 Assistant 
Superintendents and only 61 superior officers he failed 
to see any other remedy than the introduction of 
incremental salaries. He did complain about . the 
salaries, but if a man reached the grades under a time- 
scale there would not be so much force in the com- 
plaint. At the present moment there was only a matter 
of two or three years between himself and the In- 
spector-General, but there were something like 30 
officers between them on the list. It would cost 
Government a considerable amount of money to 
remunerate the officers in the way they thought they 
should be remunerated. He did not think the present 
pay could be so adjusted as to give the Service any 
immediate benefit, and it would undoubtedly cost the 
Government more. Neither did he think an incre- 
mental scale could be adopted which would not cost 
Government more than the present cost. Spread over 
20 years, however, he doubted whether it would cost 
very much more. He thought it would be a very good 
plan to grade the Deputy Superintendents up to Rs. 800 
in exactly the same way as was done in the Public 
Works Department. 

61,861.. (Sfr Murray Hammich.) The witness said 
the present block would exist throughout his seiwice 
and all the officers to the top of the fifth grade were 
affected because the whole of the Rs. 800 grade -was 
filled with officers who were appointed pre-vious to 
1897. Afterwards promotion would be for only four 
or five places, so that Assistants might possibly take 
25 year to become Superintendents. With regard to 
the 77 • 3 per cent, xiroportion of Assistants the witness 
supposed that that had been considerably exceeded, 
but apart from that, as Government liad systematically 
eveiy year reci-uited above the cadre, he concluded that 
they were endeavoui-ing by regular reci-uitment to 
prevent the trouble occun-ing again, but that would 
only he adjusted after another 30 years. Since he had 
been in the Service the Government of India had 
appointed men direct into the upper service, but not 
since the Police Commission. When he first came out 
the Secretary of State appointed two-thirds of the 
officers and the Lieutenant- Governor one-third, and 
that system existed up to 1903, when the patronage 
was taken away. Recently in Bombay an officer had 
been appointed direct. Since the Police Commission 
three-foiu'ths of the men junior to him had been 
appointed by the Secretary of State, and the other 
fourth appointed by the laeutenaut-Governor between 
1893 and 1902. Since then nearly every one had come 
out after examination. There had been one or two 
promotions of Inspectors. 

61,862. With regal'd to compulsoiy retirement 
aiding promotion, the -witness said that almost as im- 
portant a grievance in the Police were the small 
fm-lough allowances which were dra-wn. In his 20 years’ 
service he had only taken seven months’ fm'lough 
because of the low pay dra-wn while away. His o-wn 
pay was 4001. a year- when on furlough. That was a 
very .serious defect in the conditions of sendee, but he 
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Hixlcrstood tlio Piilic'O .suffered from it in company irith 
other Sen-ices, thougii as the other Scrvicc-s drew more 
pay they natuniUy oljtained more f\irlough allowance, 
lie favoured n system of commuting furlough into 
leave on full pay. In a more or less poorly paid 
Seniee the ol!icer.s might he allowed to accumulate 
privilege leave for six months. !No-.v that officer-s could 
get up to the hills or get to England more ipiickly 
than in the old days, there was no iieees.sit}- tor them 
to avail themselves of privilege leave unless uhsolutclj’ 
.sick. As to the necessity for oflicei-s taking one month 
every year, the difficulty in the district was that when 
the officer wished to take the month he was unable to 
get the par-tieular month ho wanted, and therefore had 
to lo.so it. It would he a very good thing if a District 
Officer was compelled to take one month in the hills on 
fidl pay. Theoretically it might be possible for the 
Goveniment to make an-angeiuents for the district 
during his absence, but practically he doubted whetlier 
it could bo done. But provided the leave could l>e 
obtained, he thought it was much more important that 
an officer .should go to England for six months on full 
pay every six ycara than that he should take a month 
each )-ear in the hills. It was true that in business 
houses assistants were compelled to take a holiday 
every year, but their hours were cxti-emelj- long and 
the occupation sedentary, and without a holiday they 
might have a i)hysical breakdon-n. He did not think 
the conditions in a mill or factory or mercantile office 
in large cities could be compared with Government 
service. 

Cl,8(>d. With regard to the examination being made 
open to Indians, the witness said he would not favour 
an open examination with no selection. If the Govenr- 
mont appointed a certain number of Indians to the rank 
of Assistant Superintendents, whether by a selection 
board or by competitive examination in England, ho 
would contemplate the proposal with considerable 
dismay, but if it had to be done, he would suggest the 
best way of doing it was by selection in India. It 
would not be necessary for an Indian Assistant Super- 
intendent to obtain any training in England, and he 
could leanr all that was necessary in India. Personally 
he did not advocate airj- trainurg in England for 
artyoiro, arrd in the case of an Indiatr he should require 
both the education surd training to be taken in India. 

(11.804. With reforertce to training at the Police 
School, the witness said the roerarits were tauglit the 
wlrolo of their conrpany and hattaliorr drill both witli 
arms and without ararrs, arrd were required to be 
efficierrt volunteers and to conduct small field days, and 
wherr they went on to an Infantry Regiment they 
could maruige to acquire all they wanted in about a 
irronth. They were tarrght to i-ide in the school and 
could pick tri) troop drill in a Cavalry Regiment in a 
fortnight or a rrrorrth. Tlrere was also a school for 
Snb-Irrspector.s at Moradahad, arrd the Assistant and 
Deput)' Sirperirrtendeirts on joitring were posted to 
coirrpaities ; tire whole thirrg was rttu orr the eomirany 
system, the Assistarrts Ireitig associated with the men 
they would rrltirrrately have to comrnarxd in the districts. 
Tlicro were no schools for corrstahlcs iit tire Uirited 
Provirtccs. Tiro Assistarrt Suporinlerrderrts arrd Doprrty 
Stiperiiitondeirts iit the school were required to provide 
themsclve.s with at least one sitilable hor-se and in 
addition were allowed to use Goverrrnrerrt horses free 
of feeding char ges, wlierr the Irorses wore not rcqrtired 
by the Suh-Irrspector-s to play polo on three days a 
week arrd to go out pig-stiekrng as part of their riding 
course. They paid Goverunrent Rs. 5 a mouth and 
Re. 1 to the .syce. There wore fiO horses in the school 
for Suh-Inspectors. 

(il,8G5. (ilfr. JtichnrcUon.) The witness said there 
was no great difference irr the relative cost of the 
pre-service trairring of officers in the public Work.s 
Departmerrt arrd in the Police. The training of the 
Pirblic Works Department at Cooper's Hill rmdonhtedly 
cost cbnsiderahly more. On arrival iit this coimlrv 
the ex)icnses of u Police Officer were more than those 
of an ofriccr in the Public Works Department. In the 
Unit-;d Province.^ an officer was oldigcd to keep at 
least one horse and more than one iiT a district. A 
Police Officer also had to hny a tmifonn. A suifahlo 
horse and ruiifonn cost at least loOf. The up-keep 


also involved a certain cost. In tiro Police Service a 
man might he called anywhere and was hound to keep 
a set of camp furniture. Tire eitmp equlirment charges 
in tire Forest Department .and Public Works Depart- 
ment; xs'hero bungalows were provided, wei-e praeticatly 
nil. Tire initial expense fell upon the parents of the 
officers, and even when capitalised and the intere.st 
lamsidei-ed it did not compensate for the difference in 
the salaries received. The Public AVorks Ollicer had 
an asset in Iris profe.ssion and could leave tlie country 
and start again, while the Police were alrsolutely 
dependent upon Government service. Gazetted Officers 
received no horse allowance and some allowance should 
be made for that. 

C1,8C6. In the Public Works Department and the 
Forest Department the administrative appointments 
were 11 to 12 per cent, of the total estahlishment. In 
tire Police Department in the United Provinces the 
proportion at the present moment was 4-5. The 
Goveniment of the United Provinces, he believed, had 
recommended a Deputy .Inspector-General for Railways, 
apart from Crime, but that was re.iected altliongb sup- 
ported by a fairly good case. If it had received move 
consideration at the hands of the Government it would 
have raised the proportion to .5-5 per cent. 

Gl,867. AVith regai-d to transfei- allowances, the 
witness said they, were not adequate. One horse 
and double first class fare was absurd. In his last 
tranfer he lost between Rs. 400 and 'Bs. 500, 

61.868. With regard to medic.al attendance, he con- 
sidered th.at officers should have medical attendance 
free when on leave in England. The question of 
medical attendance on the family of officers was one 
on which the Service had strong views, though witness 
admitted that none of the civil departments received 
medical attendance free for their families. 

61.869. AA’'itlr regard to the establishment of a 
Police Family Pension or Insurance scheme, witness 
said the Police Commission recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Police Family Pension Fund hut it was 
rejected hy the Goveniment on the ground of expense. 
The officers did not propose a pension fund which 
wonld cost Government anything ; they only asked 
for sucli a fund to take the place of the Provident 
Fund, which was not altogether satisfactory, the fund 
to he managed hy Govemment and the ofiicers con- 
trihuting and paying the whole cost. 

61.870. AVith regard to allowances, the Superinten- 
dent of Police at ijlahahad. Lncknow, Agra, Meerut, 
Cawnpore, Benares, Ajmei-e and Central India, each 
drew a local allowance of Rs. 100 a month, as did also 
the Assistant Superintendent of the Bajputana Malwa 
Railway Police. The Senior Assistant of Police at 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Meerut, Cawnpore, Benares, itc., 
drew a local allowance of Rs. 50. The district allow- 
ances were probably the only allowances which differed 
from those in other Provinces ; the allowances were 
given on the grounds of expense and not work. 

The follou'ing evidence of this witness was talicn in 
camera. 

61.871. {Lord Sonaldshay.) The witness considered 
that an examination in England -would not provide an 
Indian officer who was altogether suitable for the 
Police. The appointment of Indians as Superinten- 
dents in the United Provinces liad not been tr-ied, hut 
an Indian Superintendent, appointed under the old 
niles hy selection, had acted until a short time ago. 
The Police Force -was a semi-military one, and was 
relied upon to take a part in the defence scheme, and 
in that connection tlrere might be matters -which the 
Military Department would not c.are to communicate 
to any except British-born subjects. The Force was 
composed of many races and castes, m.any of them 
uneduoated, and such a body, to be dealt with success- 
fnlly, had to believe that the Superintendent was nil 
officer above all prejudices and absolutely impartial, 
and the rank and file of tiro Police, liaving regard to 
the class of men would never believe in the impar- 
tiality of an Indian Superintendent. He liad had 
some very good Indian officers and lirrd been on very 
good terms witlr them, and one Deputy Superinten- 
dent, a Hindu, had told him confidentially that his posi- 
tion as an Officiating Superintendent was rm bearable, 
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tliat 111 <1113 oidei lie might 2 iass if it -weie m fa. oui 
of a Hindu he nas said to be jiiejudiced and if 
against a Hindu he iias said to be afiiid to side isith 
his omi peojile The same lemaih ivould apjil}' to a 
Muhammadan In i\ itness s opinion the inti eduction 
of a system of open competition foi the Impel lal 
Senice at home ivould he eminentl} dangeious to 
India In the United Piovinces the ^lolice iveie nioie 
01 less an aimed bod 3 and be gnaianteed that with 
si\ weeks’ training they could be turned into a leiy 
able body of men who could fight e\tiemely well No 
mihtaiy offieei foi one moment ivould suggest leaving 
an Indian legiment 111 chaige wholly of Indian officeis 

61.872 (JUi Ahdiu Malum) With .egaid to the 
necessitj of haimg i ceitain nunibei of Indian officeis 
as Supeiintendents of Police foi the puipose of de 
tectiiig dime, the 11 itness said theie weie a ceitain 
mimbei of Deputy Supeiintendents 111 the Oiiminil 
Im estigation Depiibineiit now iindei the Deputy 
Iiispectoi Geiici il tu distiict t ises Oiimiual Iiivesti 
gation Depaitmoiit officeis neie sent foi but theie 
weie cases m vhich they weie deputed by the Dejiuty 
luspeotoi Geneial, ns toi instance, to enquiie into 
cocaine smuggling and the means of suppiessmg the 
cocaine hibit Oidinaiy Police investigation had to 
be done b} the oidinaiy Police Poice His evpeiience 
showed him that unless a man was on the scene of the 
offence within the fust 24 houis he was valueless in 
detecting the case, and theiefoie 16 nas necessaiy to 
lely on the man on the spot for detective ability 
Supeiintendents had to do a certain amount of detec- 
tue woik, but he did not think the Goveininents 
intention nas that Supeiint»ndents should be othei 
than supeiiismg officeis 

61.873 The nitness did not ngiee that a certain 
niunbei of Indians nctmg ns Supeiintendents of Police 
would be closei in touch with the people in the United 
Piovinces Apait fiom the Euiopean Police officeis 
the Police weie disliked by the public, who would not 
01 could not differentiate between the Deputy Supeiin 
tendent and the Kotwal, and as long as that attitude 


existed the Indian Deputy Suiieimteudeut 01 Sujieiirv 
teudent was 110 moie useful than an Inspectoi m 
getting into closei touch 

61.874 (AT/ Macdonald) The witness said he had 
had fom Deputy Supeiintendents, in his distiicts but 
could 011 I 3 speak of one who acted foi him a man who 
was hked veiy much and did vei-} uell He was the 
officei who said that his position was not satisfaotoiy 

61.875 (All Chauhal ) The witness thought time 
would cure aU the tionble He did not think tint in 
most distiicts, theie was an 3 feelunr igaiust the 
European Sniieimtendent, and in tune he thought no 
feeling would exist agamst the Deputy Supeiiiitendent 
In the United Piovinces the mles legaiding optional 
investigation did away with a good deal of the tioiible 
that pievionsl 3 existed as it was moie 01 less a silt 
guaid to the village! who now knew that d he lepoited 
the offence he need hate no investigation nuless it was i 
luattei in which the mteiest of the jniblicwas involved 
The witness did not wish to cut down the imximiim of 
5 pel cent peimissible to membeis of the Piotincial 
l^eivice In the United Piovinces 5 pei cent memt 3 
At the pi esent moment thei ew ei e no Deputy Supeiiuten 
dents with moie than seven yeais seivice, and theie had 
only been one Indian Snpeiintendent He would not cut 
doivn the 5 pei cent until it had be“n pioved to be a 
failme The expeiiment should be given a fan tiial 
befoie any fiirthei ai tion was taken, and he would not 
be prepai ed to make any advance on the 5 pei cent 
His X lews on the subject of the necessity foi Ein opean 
officers weie absolutely positive He based them on 
the semi mihtaiy constitution of the foice fiist of 
all, and secondly on the tact that with the jnesent 
ignoiant i-ank ind hie it was essential that they should 
have confidence in the impartiality of the officei, and 
he was convinced fiom expenence that howevei 
imiiai tul an Indian officei might be he w ould not be 
ci edited with impartiality The Indian Civil Seivant 
and the Police Officei weie not on the same footing 
because the Oml Seiwant was not dealing with an 
organised and disoiplmed body of men 


The witness w ithdrew 


Maulvi Zafae Omae, Deputy Snpeiintendent of Police, United Provinces 


Wnttan Statement* of the Gazetted, Officers of the 
Piovincial Police Foice, United Piovinces 

61,876 In aacoidanoe with the wishes of The 
Royal Commission on the Public Sei vices in India 
conveyed by the Inspectoi Geneial of Police m his 
lettei dated the 13th Mai ch 1913, the follow rag memo 
randum lepiosenting the views of the Deputy Siijimm- 
tendents of Police, diawn ul) by the Committee 
appointed by the Inspector Geneial of Police is 
lespectfully submitted ±01 the consideiation of the 
Right Honourable the Chan man and Membeis of the 
Commission The Committee consulted the Deputy 
Siipermtendents employed in these Provinces, and 
their suggestions liave, aftei caieful consideiation, 
been embodied in the Memoiandum 

The Indian Officeis of Police have always been 
tine to then salt and have woiked loyally and faith 
fully with otnei membeis of the Poice, especially 
dunng the tioublous and cxcitmg days of umest m 
this countiy, to the extent of even saciificing then 
lives We beg to assure the Royal Commission of 
our unshaken loyaltj^ to Goveioiment, and we hope 
that the views expressed heiein will he understood as 
meaning to amelioiate the condition of police service 
and to make it a moie efficient instrument of admini 
stiation 

(2) Geneial — The post of Deputy Superintendent 
of Police was cieated in these Piovinces on the recoin 
mendations of the Police Commission of 1902-03, and 
111 July 1906 pnisnant to the Government Resolution 
No 248-249, dated the 21st March 1905, six distm 
gmshed giadiiates of the Allahrbad University, who 
weie eligible foi othei Piovincial executive senices, 
weie appointed Six selected Inspectoi s of Police 
with a good lecoid of sei-vice weie also taken in the 

* ‘.laacd liv Imam Muliammad Ixinn, Jaganiiath Piasail 
Zatu Omai and batitoUIi 'nngli, Uoputv Supcuiitendents of 
Police, Membeis o£ the Pommittee 
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higher rank The apjiomtments were suhse(|uently 
made partly by promotion of Inspectors and partly bj 
dnect lecinitraent All the 35 posts have now been 
filled up 

The piinciple underlying the cieation of the post 
was thus desciibed in the above Resolution of the 
Government of India —“The Govenioi Geneial m 
“ Council tinsts that it may be found iiossible to 
secuie good mateiial foi this class on whose judicious 
‘ selection will gieatly depend the enlistment of the 
‘ sympathies of educated Indians on the side of the 
“ iiolice, and who will furnish the souice from which 
“ Indian District Supeimtendents may eventually be 
“ diawn ’’ 

(?) The Police Commission of 1902-03 in para 
giaplr 67 of then repoit observed that the native 
agency must be employed to the utmost extent They 
were also of opinion that competent men who could 
eventually be apjiointed as Superintendents of Police 
weie available in eveij Province They recommended 
that the beginning should be made at once 

The creation of the appointment was hailed thr ough 
out the conntiy with satisfaction and the Indian 
public viewed with satisfaction the recommendation of 
the Police Commission that the status of the Assistant 
Supeiintendents of Police and that of the Deputy 
Supeiintendents of Police was to be the same 

The Government Oideis on the subject cieated an 
rmpiession that the post of a Deputy Supei mtendent 
of Police would be bettei than that of a Deputy 
Collectoi Two of the distinguished and well educated 
members of the lattei semce got themselves tians 
fened to the new Police Seivice It is a matter of 
great regret that they subsequently chose to go back 
to the Rev enue line, finding that the post was not so 
atti active as Government had meant it to be, and that 
they had bettei prospects in then own line 

(4) In the absence of any specific 1 egirlations with 
regatd to the w'ork and daily duties of the Deputy 
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Snpenntendenta, the Superinteudeiits cmploj-cd them 
in '.my capacity they thought fit. Some of the Superin- 
tendents, not appi'eciating the main ohject "dth which 
the post was created, i.e., to hriiiff Police Administration 
more in touch mith the people, and to secure a class of 
self-relying and capable Indian oficers, employed them 
solely in office work. The Inspector-General of Police 
in the Annual Administration Report for the year 
1908 deijrecated the practice, and the Local Govem- 
inent in their Resolution No. 940 — of 1909. dated 
the 8th of September 1909, considered the practice to 
be most rmsatisfa 01017, and obseiwed : “ the Lientenant- 
“ Governor also regrets to notice that some District 
“ Superintendents of Police are reported to employ 
“ Assistant and Deputj' Superintendents on the * di-eaiy 
“ details of office work.’ No better plan of sapping 
“ their enthusiasm could be devised than tliis. More- 
“ over, it displays on the part of Superintendents con- 
“ cemed a lack of appreciation of the needs of Police 
Administration which throws a doubt on their onm 
“ efficiency. "What is required more than anj-thing 
“ else is supervision of the investigating officei’s of 
“ inferior status. To chain an Assistant Superinten- 
“ dent or Deputy Superintendent to the desk in order 
“ that he may do the work of clerk when he might be 
“ engaged in active supeivision of the Subordinate 
“ police is a practice for which there is no excuse.” 
This was followed by some improvement, but the 
Lieutenant-Governor still found occasion while review- 
ing the Police Administration Repoit for 1909 to 
observe : “ Superintendents should understand that it 
“ is perfectly possible for them to make over in a 
“ methodical manner a portion of their duties to their 
“ Assistants without in any w,iy ceasing to be the 
“ moving spirit in police administration in their dis- 
“ tricts. In the past there has been a tendency for 
“ some Superintendents to consider their juniora too 
“ much as Assistants in routine office ivork and nothing 
“ else. That tendency was noted in the last year’s 
“ report and Superintendents wore told in the Reriew 
“ last year that they must use their Assistants as 
“ oo-adjutors and not as Head Clerks.” 

In districts where they were judiciously employed 
satisfactoi-y results were obtained. Two Deputy 
Superintendents w-ere commended by the Inspector 
General of Police, who remai'ked : “ I am glad to 
“ bi’ing to notice also the excellent work done by the 
“ Deputy Superintendents in 1909. Those of them 
“ who were promoted to that grade from Govcniment 
“ Service are all picked men. The directly recruited 
“ officers have all justified their selection already.” 
(Annual Police Administration Peport forthcycar 1908.) 
Their work has met with appreciation in subsequent 
years also. The Deputy Superintendents have not 
only been useful to the Superintendents, but three of 
them who held temporarily independent charge of 
Districts during the year 1911 acquitted themselves 
with the greatest credit. (Annual Police Administra- 
tion Peport for the year 1911.) 

'Tlie success of the reforms introduced on the advice 
of the Police Commission has been favourably com- 
mented upon by the Public Press, and Dejuity Snj)er- 
intendents have in no small measure contributed 
towards it. The “Pioneer” In a recent issue 
observed : — 

Ten yeara have now passed sitice the Indian 
Police Commission completed its labours in this 
cotmtiy. Manj' of the reforms it recemmended 
have been introduced, and the general lesnlt has 
been declared by vatious able and distinguished 
2)ersons in high position to be extremely satis- 
factoiy.” " ' 

In sjute of this the Committee maj' be peimitted to 
submit that the Deputy Superinfendents have been 
treated as second-class officers and considered as 
inferior to the Assistant Superintendents with whom 
they enjoy eqiul departmental status. The distinction 
drami in i-espect of unifoim. priority of the Assistant 
Superintendent’s claim to hold charge of a district 
even if he were junior to a Deputy Superintendent 
posted to the district, allowances, and intei'-grade pro- 
motions dm-ing leave vacancies, has made the post less 


attractive, and is likely to impair the morale of the 
Poi-cC. As a matter of fact the post is now considered 
to be much inferior to that of a Deputy Collector, and 
we respecfiilly l)og to point out that both of the two 
Deputy Collectors who came to the Department with 
high hopes were soon disajjpointed, and reverted "to 
their original posts, even at a reduced rate of salaiy. 
Since then no Deputy Collector has been appointed as 
a Deputy Sniierintendent. 

(d) In these circumstances we may i)e iiermitted to 
add that it is of paramount necessity to introduce sub- 
stantial changes and remove the existing anomalies in 
the sendee. At present the Police Beguhitions Jo not 
clearly define the duties of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents, and it is desirable tliat in their sphere of work 
they should have more freedom of action than they 
now' possess. A Deputy Collector or liluhsiff or an 
Assistant engineer in charge of a sub-diidsion knows 
perfectly where he is, what duties he has to perfoi-m, 
and what, powers and privileges he enjoys. He has a 
certain amount of independence in the execution of 
his dni ies, and feels the weight of his responsibility, 
which develops his habit of talring independent and 
judicious line of action. He has consequently more 
initiative and self reliance — qualities the possession of 
which by public servants cannot be over-rated. The 
Deputy Superintendents, on the other hand, are not 
entrusted with real and effective control of their sub- 
ordinates in their sub-divisions, seeing that jiostings 
and transfei-s are generally done without their know- 
ledge and consultation, or recommendation. The^' have 
no qiowers to grant leave, award punishment, or give' 
rewards independently. Tlie iiresent state of things 
docs not enable them to bring their full influence to 
bear on police administration, and sometimes leads to 
friction, which tends to have a prejudicial effect on the 
Ijolice administration of the district. The Head of the 
Department thus loses the advantage of the counsel of 
an Indian officer whose knowledge of the people and 
local conditions enables him to render useful assistance. 

61,877. (I,) Methods of Eecniitment. — The present 
rales regai'diug the recraitment of the Deputy Super- 
intendents of Police are contained in iiaragniphs 420 
•and 421 of the Police Regulations, United Provinces, 
1912. According to them any graduate of the Allaha- 
bad University or of an English Univei-sity or a 
Ban-ister-at-law, a Deputy Collector, or a Tahsildar, 
and an Lispcotor of Police are held eligible for appoint- 
ment to this post. In the case of direct reoruitmeut 
and of the promotion of Insiiectors nominations are 
made by the Inspector-General of Police. In the case 
of Deimty Collectors and Tahsildars they are made by 
the Inspector-General of Police with the assistance of 
the Board of Revenue. All appointments are made 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Committee would 
recommend that nominations for direct recruitment 
and for transfer from among Deputy Collectors should 
also be made by Commissionei-s of Divisions, and the 
candidates must be graduates of an Indian or any 
other recognised University, or Barristers-at-l,aw. We 
do not recommend the appointment of Tahsildara and 
officers of low'er grade to this post, and beg leave to 
suggest that in addition to Deputy Collectors, aiipoiut- 
ments may also bo made from the Gazetted ranks of 
the .Tudicial and Excise Dep.ai-tments. In this case 
also the candidates must bo graduates, and should 
possess other qualific.itions required of a Deputy 
Supei-intendent of Police. 

Nominations from the Excise Dei>artinent may be 
inade by the Board of Revenue and from the Judicial 
line b}' the High Court. AVe do not recommend the 
system of recruitment by competitive examination in the 
United Provinces. We recoimuond that all candidates 
nominated for appointment to this post should appear 
c Committee consisting of the Inspector-General 

Police, a member of the Board of Revemie and a 
Bistncfe Judge or a Magistrate, ^vho will see that the 
cau^dates possess rlie neccssarj' qualifications and 
are m every way fit to be appointed to the post. Their 
recommendations should then be fonvarded to the 
Lieutenant-Governor for final orders. We do not 
approve of the present rule that only Europeans may 
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be reoi-uited in England, and we would -tlirow open the 
competitive examination in England to Indians as well. 
61', 878: (n.) System of Traming and Prohation. — 

The pre.sent system of training and probation is quite 
satisfactory in these Provinces, and we have no sug- 
gestions to olfer. 

61,879. (III.) Conditions of Service. — We would 
strongly urge that the Deputy Superintendents should 
be placed on the same list as the Assistant Superinten- 
dents, and the present distinction of Impeiial and 
Provincial Services should be abolished in order to 
restoi'e to them the departmental status meant for 
them by the Police Commission of 1902-03. The 
police, being a seilii-military service, the division of the 
officers of the same status and performing the same 
duties into dilferent classes has a prejudicial effect on 
discipline, as this has led rightly or wrongly to the 
deplomble distinction of superior and inferior services. 
The Maliaraja of Dai'blianga, one of the membei'S of 
the Police Commission (1902-03), apprehended the 
danger which the different nomenclature would create, 
and he strongly disapproved “ of any differences what- 
ever in designation or class.” This distinction has been 
done away within the case of the p.W.D. Officci-s and 
both Provincial and Imperial Engineei-s have been 
brought on the same list, and we understand that the 
Subordinate and Assistant Sessions Judges also would 
now be placed on one list. Other Departments coming 
under the head Executive, and which make no such dis- 
tinction, are the Opium, the Post, the Telegraph, the 
Railway — Traffic, Stores, Engineering, and the Audit 
Bi-anches, and the Excise and Finance Departments. All 
officers, whether European or Indian, whether recruited in 
India or enlisted by the Secretary of State in England, 
are graded together and have equal privileges. This 
entitles the Indian officers to be called first-class 
officers and teeated equally in matters of official and 
social nature. 

The number of the European and Indian gazetted 
officers in this list should be eqiial. This would be 
consistent with the views expressed by the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga (Police Commission Report, 1902-03, 
page 157), the experiment as shown above of appointing 
Indians to the gazetted rank of Police service having 
proved successful. ' 

It is at present understood, although we are not 
aware of any published rule, that a Deputy Superin- 
tendent should put in at least five years’ service in one 
grade before he is held eligible for promotion to the 
next higher grade. If this be enforced, no Deputy 
Superintendent will go to the present Rs. 500 grade till 
he has completed 15 years, whereas an Assistant 
Superintendent is generally promoted to that grade in 
six year's, although, in consequence of his being allowed 
gr-ade promotiorrs in officiating vacancies (a privilege 
denied to De]mty Superintendents) , he begins to officiate 
in this grade much earlier. We would respectfully 
noint out that this rule has been very strongly resented 
by all the officers affected by it. 

It would be superfluous on our par-t to dilate on 
the qualifications of Indians for appointment to higher 
ranks, seeing that, they already successfully oceirpy 
places of greatest responsibility. In these Provinces 
eight posts of Disti-ict Judges and two posts of 
District Magistrates are reser-ved for Indians, and the 
Police Commission Repor*! and the Gover-nment Reso- 
lution thereon pre-suppose the eligibility of Indians 
for the post of Superintendent of Police. As set 
forth above some Deputy Superintendents have been 
tried as Superintendents in temporary vacancies, and 
they acquitted themselves with great credit. It would 
be a great advantage if Indians of education and 
character could be employed in the Department on 
terms of equality -with Em-opean Officers. As natives 
of India they have greater insight into the chai-acter 
of their countiymen and have a greater knowledge of 
local prejudices and conditions, and are therefore able 
to efficiently supervise the v/ork of the suboi'dinates 
who are mostly Indians. 

In the United Provinces no Indian occupies the 
rank of Superintendent, and in the matter of tem- 
porary arrangements during the leave season preference 
is given to junior Assistant Superintendents of Police) 


This complaint is not likely to be removed unless a 
number of posts is reserved exclusively for Indians. 
In our opirdou the minimum limit of percentage should 
be 25. 

The present distinction of head-gear (Sa/a and 
helmet) shoulder badges and buttons (I.P. and U.P.P.) 
for European and Indian officers should be done away 
with. It should be optional for all gazetted ofiicera 
to adopt either European or Indian head-dress. This 
will add to the comfoi'ts of those who have adopted 
Eiu'opean dress, and will obliterate the present im- 
pression that the distinction in uniform means in- 
feriority in sei-vice. We may be permitted to point 
out that in other departments where official garments 
are pi'escribed or customary, there is no distinction 
of rank observed in the dress, c.p., clerical robes, 
academicals, canonicals, JLc. 

61.880. (IV.) — Conditions of Salary. — In order to 
bring this service on a level with other Prorincial 
Services, we propose that the pa}’ of a Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police should begin from Rs. 300, rising 
to Rs. 700 by increments of Rs. 100 in each grade ; 
Deputy Collectors start from Rs 250, and rise to Rs. 800 ; 
Extra Assistant Consen-ators of Forests, from Rs. 290 
to Rs. 650 ; Opium Department, Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000 ; 
Post Office Superintendents, from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 ; 
and Subordinate Judges, from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800. At 
present the salary of the lowest grade of Deputy 
Superintendent of Police is Rs. 250, which is also the 
salary of first-grade Inspectors of Police. Unlike the 
other services, the Deputy Superintendents have to 
provide themselves with a costly uniform and a good 
chai'ger and accoutrements. While imder training at 
the Provincial Police Training School, Indian offi'cers 
should, like Assistant Superintendents, get the full pay 
of the lowest grade, as they have initial expenses to 
bear on account of uniform, &c. If our recommendation 
be accepted, we propose that the pay of a Superin- 
tendent should begin from Bs. 800, as it is only fair and 
necessary that a Superintendent of Police who holds 
the charge of a district should draw at least as much 
pay as a first-grade Deputy Collector. 

The travelling and daily allowances of the Deputy 
Superintendents should be the same as those of the 
Assistant Supei'intendents, as they have to keep the 
same kit, to perform the same duties, and are of the 
same status. The present allowances are quite inade- 
quate. In the Public Woi'ks, Opium, and Excise 
Departments aU Gazetted Officers are entitled to the 
same allowances. AU Assistant and Deputy Superin- 
tendents when posted to districts where a local 
allowance is sanctioned should be entitled to it. The 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents when attached 
to a railway police section should have an officer's 
cairfage or a set of suitable tents with camp fm'niture. 

61.881. (V.) Conditions of Leave. — The service in 
the poh’ce is more exacting and trying than that in 
any other branch of the Public service. Its members 
l-equire more rest afte’' their arduous duties, and the 
present limit of two years’ fm-lough is inadequate. 
We beg to suggest that the period of furlough should 
be raised to four years, that is, one year after each 
period of five years’ active sei'vice. No officer may 
take furlough until he has put in six years’ service, 
nor may he be allowed to accumulate more than two 
yeai-s’ furlough. 

61.882. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — Officers 
should be allowed to retire voluntai-ily after 25 years’ 
service, including fom' years’ furlough, and be entitled 
to invalid pension after 20 years. Eo officer should 
be allowed to remain in service after he has attained 
the age of 55 years. 

We would propose that the minimum amount of 
pension for a Deputy Superintendent of Police should 
be Rs. 200 per month after live years’ service in the 
gazetted rank. 

61.883. (VII.) Such Limitations as may exist 
in the Employment of Non-Europeans, and the 
■working of the Existing System of Division of 
Services into Imperial and Provincial. — This has 
been fully dealt with in paragraph 61,879 (Conditions 
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of Service), and we only beg to emidiasise that the 
distinction of Imperial and Pro\-incial Sei-vices is an 
unnece.ssar 3 'evil and should be done away with. There 
.should be no bar to the appo'uitment of non-European 
subjects of His Majesty to the higher ranks of the 
Police Seiwice. 

61,881. (VIII.) Eelations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.— In addition 
to what we have said in paragraph 61.879 (Conditions 
of Seiwice), we beg to say that Gazetted Officers of 
the Police Department should be eligible for appoint- 
ment to po.sts of equal status in other branches of the 
Public service, provided they possess the necessary 
qualifications for them. 

61.88.J. (IX.) Any other Points within the Terms 
of Reference to the Royal Commission not Covered 
by the Preceding Heads. — As no fewer than half the 
available posts of Deputy Siipenntendents will be filled 
up by i)romotion from among Reseiwe, Circle and 
Prosecuting Inspectors of Police, who are now all 
graded together on one list, it is necessary that a 
likely Inspector for promotion to the Gazetted rank 
should be conversant with the duties of all the 
branches of Police work. The regulations should be 
so framed as to enable an Inspector to be transfeiTcd 
from one class of Inspector to another. The Reserve 
Inspectors, who are invariably Europeans, are at a 
disadvantage because they are given no chance of 
investigating serious cases and conducting important 


prosecutions. Similarly the Circle and Prosecuting 
Inspectors are handicapped in the matter of drill and 
other duties connected with the Reserve. Our sugges- 
tion if accepted would be conducive to greater efficiency 
among Inspectors, and it would be x^ossible to seeme 
better men for the Gazetted ranks. 

The last xwint which we would respectfully bring to 
the notice of the Royal Commission is the system of 
demi-official complaints against Gazetted officers of 
which they are kept in absolute ignorance. It is a 
harmful jjractice and gives no chance to the officer 
concerned to clear himself or to explain liis conduct. 
Officera in police are particularly liable to be misrepie- 
.sented by certain sections of the iniblic or discontented 
subordinates. 

Before action is taken in respect of such complaints 
by the superior authorities, such as transfer and 
.supersession, the officer should invariably be given an 
oi)portimity of defending himself. 

In conclusion we resiiectfully submit that in view 
of the daily changing condition of the country and the 
people, the duties required of Police Officers are pro- 
portionately becoming more exacting and arduous, and 
it is very necessary that all branches of Police serrice 
should he kept in a state of the greatest efficiency and 
contentment. IVe therefore hope that the views 
expressed in the Memorandum will meet with the 
sympathetic and favourable consideration of the Royal 
Commission. 
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61.886. {Lord Ronaldshay.) The witness said he 
joined the Police Department in Januai-y 1!508 by 
direct appointment and went to the Training School 
at Moradabad for about a year, and was then sent to 
district wmrk and had been at district work over since. 
The written statement that had been put in rei>re- 
sented the opinion of the whole of the Provincial 
Service. The Inspector-General of Police selected 
four officers, of whom he was one, the other three 
being promoted from the Inspector’s grade, and as 
soon as they heard they had been selected they sent 
a oirculai’ to all the offlcei-s, and out of the 35 who 
occupied the post of Deputy Superintendents, 21 sent 
in their opinions, so that the written statement 
embodied the views of 25 persons out of 35. Printed 
copies of the memorandum were subsequently sent to all 
the officers, who approved it, and have since fonvarded 
a few suggestions. 

61.887. The proportion of direct appointments and 
promoted appointments amongst Deputy Superin- 
tendents was about half and half and the officers 
were satisfied with that proportion. They disapproved 
of recruitment to the Provincial Service by examina- 
tion, believing it was better to have recinitment by 
.selection as at present, because selection properly 
made would give good Police officera. The witness 
was of the opinion that if an Indian living in England 
desired to send his son up for the Police Service he 
should be allowed to do so. but those enlisted in India 
should he on an equality with the candidates enlisted in 
England and should have no mark of inferiority 
attached to them on that account. 

61.888. IVith reference to the difference between 
an Assistant Superintendent and Deputy Superin- 
tendent, the witness said thei-e was one district where 
there was a Deputy Superintendent and an Assistant 
Superintendent, the fomier having about seven yeare' 
experience and having already officiated very creditably 
for six or seven months at a stretch. In the hot 
weather the Superintendent went on a month’s leave 
and the Dexmty Superintendent, although the senior 
officer in the district, was not allowed to hold charge ; 
it was given to the Jimior As3i.stant Superintendent 
who had lately come from the Police Training School. 
The fact that according to the Civil List for July 
1911, two Deputy Superintendents who had lieeu 
appointed in 1908 were officiating, although the junior 
Assistant Superintendent had been appointed in 1906, 
might have been due to the vacancy being a vei-y short 


one and there was no Assistant Superintendent attached 
to those districts, and perhaps an officer could not 
have been sent from outside without disturbing the 
whole thing. The burden of the complaint was that 
Deputy Suiioi’intendents wore not given the same 
opportunities as Assistant Superintendents for doing 
the w'ork for which they were recruited. It ivas clearlj' 
laid down in the Police regulations that when a Super- 
intendent was out in camp a junior officer should be 
in charge of headquarters, hut an Assistant Superin- 
tendent, if he had a certificate of efficiency, would hold 
charge, in-espective of the fact that the Deputy Super- 
intendent had had a much larger experience. If the 
Assistant Superintendent had not qualified for the 
charge of a distiiot, it rested with the Superintendent 
to appoint whicli officer ho liked and generally he 
appointed the Assistant, Deputy Superintendents 
wished to he put on one list with the Assistant Super- 
intendents. If that were done he did not think much 
trouble would arise from the fact of an Assistant 
Supeidntendent being promoted over the heads of 
Deputy Superintendents above him on the list, liecaiise 
the promoted officer -would he a selected man. It 
•would aft'eet Assistant Siqierintendents and Deputj’ 
Superintendents alike. 

61.889. IMith regard to pay, when the m-itten state- 
ment was drami up the question of incremental pay 
was urged only by a few officers, hut suggestions were 
received aftenvards from the majority of officers that it 
should he j>ressed for, especially as it was the suggestion 
of the members of the Imperial Sen-ice also. 

61.890. With regard to the exacting nature of Police 
duties, the iritness said that out of the four officera 
who were on the Committee who di-ew up the m-itten 
stntemenb two of the Inspectors were {-airly old men, 
one having put in about 20 years' sen-ice and the other 
24, and they both said that they were not ijhysically 
qualified now to go about the disti-ict, and if they were 
given an option would cei-tainly retire at once. As in 
the case of Postmasters, Police officera were always 
employed on Sundays and holidays, and especially at 
night when criminals were most busy. According to 
the new rules if there was a report of the slightest ill- 
treatment of a xierson by a Police officer the Gazetted 
officers were required to visit the spot at once, perhaps 
a distance of 50 miles from the camp. 

61,391. IVith regard to the sj-stem of demi-official 
complaints against gazetted officers, he thought that 
applied to the members of the Impei-ial Sei-vice also, 
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and that the inference was really to confidential reports. 
Officer's saw the results of confidential repoi-ts in the 
shape of transfers, hut were never informed of the 
cause. An officer was frequently punished in conse- 
quence of a confidential report without being given the 
opportunity of clearing himself. 

61,S92. With regard to the suggestion that 25 per 
cent, of the superior posts should he given to promoted 
Deputy Superintendents, the witness agreed that the 
best way of giving Indians access to the supei'ior posts 
was by promoting them from the Provincial Seiwice, 
jirovided that no distinction was made, in the case of 
Superintendents promoted from Assistant Superinten- 
dents, between those who had passed their examination 
in England and those who had been appointed in India. 
He should prefer to see a man promoted who had a fair 
chance of a good many j^ears’ service after promotion, 
neither a young man nor a man at the top of his giude. 
He thought it would cause no discontent in the ranks 
of the Provincial Service if they were allowed to rise to 
the same pay as the men in the other Provincial Ser- 
vices. If they were noc good enough to he promoted 
above Rs. 700 or Bs. 800 they would have no cause to 
complain. 

61,893. (Sir Murray Hamnnch.) The witness said 
it frequently happened that Deputy Superintendents 
had no real effective control of the subordinates owing 
to the fact that postings and transfers were made by 
Superintendents without their knowledge or ivithout 
consultation, and mentioned a case where he himself 
was appointed to inspect the year’s work of a station 
officer who in the nieantime was given a holiday, .so 
that he had to look into the work during the absence 
of the officer concerned. 

01.891. AVith regard to the complaint as to uniform, 
tlie officers did not object to wearing the turban, but 
to its being compulsory, as it made a distinction 
between the English and tlie Imjian officers. Some 
Indian officers would not care to wear a helmet, hut 
they would like the distinction removed, and that was 
the view not only of the younger men but of the older 
men. The difference in the shoulder badge was a 
matter of very little importance. 

61.895. With reference to retirement after 25 years’ 
sendee, the witness thought a Police officer needed a 
rest after that time and officers promoted from Inspectors 
at an advanced age certainly wished to go. 

61.896. With regard to the proportion of Europeans 
and Indians in the Department, the view was that 
there must be at least 25 per cent. Indians and that 
Indians should not be debarred from promotion to the 
higher ranks. He thought Indians could now flU 25 per 
cent, of higher posts in the Porce. 

61.897. With regard to the demi-official reiiorts. it 
was true that a transfer was not a punishment under 
the rales but as a fact it was so in some cases. It was 
something that might happen in any service. 

61.898. (Hfr. Chaubal.) The witness considered that 
Indians could perfonn the functions of Superintendent 
of Police quire efficiently. When in camp Deputy 
Superintendents had experience of the same kind of 
rvork as Superintendents, but there were no i-ules regu- 
lating the work. He himself had officiated as Super- 
intendent, once for one month and on another occasion 
for nine days. Of course, if a man was acting for one 
month he would not be expected to effect the reforms 
he might desire to cany out as a permanent Superin- 
tendent. 

61.899. (Mi-. Macdonald.) The witness said the 
desire of the officers was to have their sendee put on 


the same footing as the Imperial Police Sendee, and 
the emoluments should be not less than those of the 
Provincial Civil Service. The witness said he was a 
graduate of the Hniversity of Allahabad, and came 
from the same group of men which pro'rided members 
of the Provincial Civil Service. He entered the Police 
because he liked the work better, and he assumed that 
the Deputy Superintendent was to have exactly the 
same fimctions and administrative status as Assistant 
Superintendents. He was of opinion that the order of 
the Government of India of March 21, 1905, defining 
the relation between Deputy Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents, had not been carried out, 
and that, as a matter of fact, Deputy Superintendents 
were inferior officers to Assistant Superintendents, and 
were not treated as equals by Assistant Superintendents 
or by Superintendents. His suggestion was that the 
division between the Assistant and the Deputy Super- 
intendent should be removed. 

61.900. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The witness said the 
head-dress was very much the same as that of Inspec- 
tors and Sub-Inspectors, and the general public mixed 
up Deputy Supei'inteudeuts with Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors owing to that similarity, and treated them 
more or less as subordinate officers. 

61.901. He himself when in charge of a sub-division 
did not find any difficulty in getting on ivith the 
public. 

61.902. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness declared 
that if Deputy Superintendents were put on an equality 
with Assistant Superintendents, and educated Indians 
could get into the highest ranks of tlie Service, ho 
would not press the admission of Indians by the London 
examination. He had found that the fact of hi.s 
having been captain of the football team and monitor 
at his College served him well in the Police, because 
his experience in controlling his equals on the football 
field was of value to him in controlling subordinates 
in the Service and in dealing with the public. In 
selecting a man for the Police he thought he should 
prefer one who liad been the captain of a cricket 
or football club rather than one who had got through 
only by cramming from books. There wei-e certain 
men of his time who were very bad at passing 
e.xaminations but who wei'e doing very well in the 
Government Service, better than those who had passed 
the examinations with more credit. The educational 
test he should like to impose would be the B.A. degree 
and a man’s reputation at his College would be the 
best test for his doing well as a Police officer. 

6’1,903. (3Ir. Richardson.) The witness said he had 
himself nothing ro complain of with regard to his 
treatment by Ms. Superintendent. More or less he 
stood in the same relation to the Superintendent as 
the Deputy Collector stood to the Collector, although 
according to the last Police Commission Report he was 
entitled to a superior status. 

61.904. He did not think he would be satisfied 
with one Provincial Seiwice for Indians, with appoint- 
ments as Deputy Collector, Superintendent of Police, 
and such like, open to candidates who passed the 
examination, because a man who would do well as a 
Munsif would pi'obably not do well as a Police officer. 

61.905. AVith reference to the head dress of a 
Deputy Superintendent and Sub-Inspectors and Inspec- 
tors it was true there weremoi-e silver stripes on that of 
a Deputy Superintendent, butrhat would not be noticed 
by Indians. 


The witness withdrew. 
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At Calcutta, Thursday, 22nd January 1914. 


Present : , 

The EABL op' flONAIiDSHAY, M.P. [in the Chair). 

Sir Mheray Hammick, K.C.S.I., O.I.E. . , I Mahadev Bhaskar Chahcal, Esq:, C.S.I. 

Sir Theodore Moeison, K.C.I.E. , | Aedui: Rahim, Esq. 

And tlie following Assistant Commissioner — 

E. 0. Daly, Esq., C.I.E., Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bengal. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., C.V.O., C.I.E. {Joint Secretary). 


R. B. Hughes-Buller, Esq., O.I.E., I.i 
TFrlffcji Statement relating to the Police Department. 

61.906. (I.) Methods of Recmitment. — No altera- 
tions in the present system appear to he required. 

61.907. (II.) System of Training and Probation. 
— The system of tmining in force is working well and 
does not require modification. The school course for 
probationary Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
is regarded as particularly beneficial to them. 

61.908. (III.) Conditions of Service. — {a) The 
question of the reseiwation of the appointment of 
In spectoi-- General of Police for the Police Sendee 
only has been much discussed. At present the position 
is regulated by the orders of the Government of India 
in paragraph 38 of Home Department Resolution 
Nos. 248-259, dated the 21st March 1905, and local 
Governments have full discretion either to fill the 
post from the Civil Service or from the police as may 
be most expedient. There would appear to be no good 
gi ounds for altering this rule. The tendency is certainly 
to seek for and select a police officer if a competent one 
is forthcoming, and this tendency is likely to be moie 
pronounced in futui'e years as officers recruited under 
the modem system attain higher rank. 

(5) The travelling allowance mles are not at pi'esent 
sufficiently lihei-al, especially in connection with tlie 
tninsport of horses and conveyances at Government 
expense, and when an officer is proceeding on transfer. 

Double first-class fare when travelling by train, and 
single first-class fare pins the fares for two servants at 
the lowest class when travelling by steamer, is the only 
travelling allowance admissible to Supeiontendents and 
Assistant Superintendents. The rules should be revised 
so that an officer on transfer may be reimbursed the 
actual expenses in conveying himself, his wife and 
children, a reasonable amount of baggage, a reasonable 
number of sei'vants, two horses and a conveyance. 

In this connection it may be noted that mobility is 
of the first importance in a police officer and that 
Article 1,000 of the Civil Sei-vice Regulations operates 
exceedingly harshly in the case of the police. It is for 
this reason that it is suggested that every gazetted 
police officer should be allowed to take with him on 
transfer one conveyance and two horees, so that he may 
be available for immediate duty should necessity arise. 
The same mle mnfnfi's mafandfs should apply to sub- 
ordinate officei-s. , 

It is also for consideration whether deputy superin- 
tendents should not be treated as’ firet class officers for 
the purpose of the travelling allowance rules. It is 
true that Deputy Magistrates, except those in charge of 
subdivisions, get second class travelling allowance ; on 
the other hand. Inspectors and Sergeants draw second 
cl.iss travelling allowance, and the fact is considered 
derogatory by Deputy Superintendents. 

At any rate Deputy Superintendents in charge 
of subdivisions should certainly be permitted to draw 
travelling allowance at first class rates. As officers in 
charge of subdirtsions. they have constantly to be on 
tour and Rs. 3 per dfctii and 4 annas a mile are 
insufficient to enable them to travel in a manner con- 
sonant with their position. In this connection atten- 
tion is invited to the correspondence initiated with 
Home Department letter No. 405. dated the 5th May- 


).S., Inspector-General of Police, Bengal. 

1897. (Finance Proceedings for August 1897, Nos. 
1-5.) 

(c) It would be felt as a great boon by the Police 
Service if the wife and children of an officer could 
receive medical attendance free. 

61,909. (IV.) Conditions of Salary. — («) It is 
suggested that, having regal'd to the nature of their 
work and responsibilities, Depntj'-Inspectors General 
should be gi'aded on Rs. 1,500, Rs. 1,750, and 
Rs. 2.000. 

(b) The initial pay of a Deputy Superintendent, 
fourth grade, is Rs. 250 a month, which is also the 
pay of a first-grade Inspector. Foi-merly vacancies in 
the first grade of Inspectors were reserved for officers 
imfit to be promoted to the rank of Deputy Supeiin- 
tendent,but as this restriction has now been withdrawn 
by the Government of India, the last grade should he 
abolished and the initial pay of a Deputy Superinten- 
dent should be raised to Rs. 300. 

(c) If this suggestion is accepted. Deputy Superin- 
tendents under training at the College, who now receive 
Rs. 100 a month, should receive Rs. 150, i.e., half the pay 
of their initial salary. They find difficulty in making 
both ends meet on Rs. 100. 

Cl,9l0. (V.) Conditions of Leave. — This matter is 
already under the consideration of the Government 
of India as a result of the racommendations of the 
Decentralization Commission, and no further remarks 
are required heie. 

61,911. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — Under 
Chapter XIX., Article 474, Civil Service Regulations, a 
police officer cannot obtain any pensionmathont medical 
certificate till he has completed 30 years’ seivice. At 
the same time Govemment cannot disiiense with his 
services until he is 55. The Police Commission in 
paragraph 87 of their report recommended that the 
compulsoi-y peiiod for service for pension should be 
reduced. Thirty years 'they held to be too long. 
Government should have pouer to compel the retire- 
ment of an officer after 25 years’ service on the pension 
now admissible for 30 years’ serrice, and an officer 
should be entitled to retire on full pension after 
25 years’ service if he desires to do so. 

The Bengal Government supported tliis view in 
paragraph 38 of Mr. Maephersnn’s letter No. 3291 J., 
dated the 21st July 1904. The following is an extract 
of their opinion : — “ On general grounds the proposals 
“ of the Police Commission appear to be sound. A 
“ far larger number of officers break down here than 
“ in England at a comparatively early age owing to 
" the climate ; and many officers, tolerably good when 
“ they are young, lose all their energy and capacity 
“ for business in many eases long before they are 45. 
“ To keep on such officer is injurious to the public, and 
“ sometimes it is very hard on the officer concerned. 
“ The extra five years in India may make all the 
“ difference to an officer retiring in good health or to 
“ his staying on a broken-down man unlikely to live 
“ long after his retirement.” 

To this it may be added that in several respects a 
police officer’s life differs materially from those of 
other Eiu'opean seiwices. In no other sen ice is an 
officer aluays legally on dnty. Activity among its 
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members is essential and far more important than, 
say, in tbe Civil Service or Public Works Department. 
In most other services men at 40 years of age have 
reached a stage where they can inspect at leisure and 
where much of theii- time is taken up in more or less 
sedentary work. On tlie other hand, a Deputy 
Inspector- Greneral or Superintendent of Police must 
be constantly on tour and ready at any moment to 
proceed to the scene of a crime in a remote and often 
inaccessible place or to prevent a breach of the peace. 
Hence a man is usually too old at 50 to be of much 
use as a Superintendent of Police. He has either to 
be posted to a light charge or he goes on leave to eke 
out his time. 

On the other hand, there are some officers whom it 
is manifestly in the intei-ests of the State to retain 
until they are 50. A process of weeding should, there- 
fore, take place at 45 when officers might be allowed 
to retire voluntarily and when the local Government 
should be in a position to insist on compulsory retire- 
ment. Those, on the other hand, whose services are 
retained should be attracted to do so by an enhanced 
pension of, say, 1001. a year as an additional emolument. 
The pension should be 5001. a year as originally fixed 
by the Oom't of Directors. I would maintain the extra 
Rs. 1,000 for three jears’ efficient service, either 
officiating or permanent, as a Deputy Inspector-General, 
and I would give an extra Bs. 1,000 for three years’ 
efficient — officiating or permanent — service as an 
Inspector-General. This accords with the recommen- 
dation made in many quarters about the Indian Civil 
Service that officers attaining high rank should receive 
an enhanced pension. It also corresponds with the 
system prevailing in the Army. 

61,912. (VII.) Such Limitations as may Exist in 
the Employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the Existing System of Division of Services 
into Imperial and Provincial. — Paragraph 20 of the 
report of the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 
mentions the history of this question. Originally 
police officers were largely drawn from the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Indian Army, but for various 
reasons this som-ce of recruitment became gradually 
closed and police officers were appointed by nomina- 
tion, pure and simple. This method of selection was 
condemned by the Public Services Commission of 
1SS6-87 and from 1893 reci-uitment was by com- 
petition in England, by competition in India, and 
by the promotion of officers already in the Public 
Service. 

As a consequence of the recommendations of the 
Police Commission {vide paragraphs 63 to 69 of their 
report and paragraph 27 of Home Department Resolu- 
tion Nos. 248-259, dated the 21st March 1905) candi- 
dates must now ordinarily be British subjects of 
European descent, and at the time of their birth the 
father must be a British subject, either natural-born or 
naturalised in the United Kingdom ; power is, however, 
reserved to the Government of India to make appoint- 
ments in exceptional cases of Europeans educated in 
India on the recommendation of a local Government. 
Five per cent, of Superintendents can also be recruited 
from the rank of Deputy Superintendents. Since the 
Police Commission sat, no circumstances have arisen 
indicating that the present system of recruitment is 
not based on sound lines. On the contrary, recent 
events in Bengal have proved conclusively that the 
drivln" power and control and power of enforcing 
discipline which is assured by the presence of a large 
proportion of British officer's in the_ force is essential. 

The majority of the Commissioners held that the 
employment of Indians as Superintendents must be 
carefully and gradually introduced. Time has shown 
conclusively that this recommendation was fully justi- 
fied. It is to be borne in mind that the Superintendent 
of Police is not only responsible for the prevention and 
detection of crime, but has a large armed force under 
him with which he must maintain the_ peace of his 
district and meet emergencies of evei-y kind, for which 
pluck, resource and quick decision are essential. This 
latter’fact is apt to be lost sight of. , „ » , 

It may be observed that under paragraph 34 of the 
Resolution of the Government of India on the Bepoi-t 


of the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03, Deputy 
Superintendents who are promoted to the rank of Super- 
intendent receive pay running from Rs. 600 to Rs. 900 
in four gr-ades. The reasons for this grading are 
given in par-agraph 68 of the Police Commission's 
Report. 

Apparently the Police Commission did not con- 
template that a Deputy Superintendent would rise to 
the highest grade of Superintendent of Police or to the 
rank of Deputy Inspector-Gener-al, as no pay was fixed 
for these ranks, and having regard to the present state 
of the cadre in Bengal and to the qualifications of the 
Deputy Superinten&nts it is improbable that for many 
years to come such a contingency will arise. 

61.913. ^III.) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services. — The only 
officers of other services with whom the police come 
in constant contact in the com-se of their departmental 
work are the Commissioner and District Magistrate. 
The principles governing the relations of these officers 
with the police were communicated in paragraphs 48 
and 49 of Home Department Resolution Nos, 248- 
259, dated the 21st March 1905, and have generally 
worked well. The District Magistrate is the head 
of the criminal administration of the district and 
responsible for its efficiency. He therefore controls 
and directs the police, and where necessity demands, 
has power in consultation with the Supei'intendent of 
Police to make such disposition of the force as is 
required for the maintenance of law and order and the 
suppression of crime. The Superintendent of Police, 
however, is responsible for the efficiency and good 
behaviour of the district police, is in direct command 
of the force, and in chaige of the ordinary distribution 
of the police force and its internal management and 
discipline. Constant personal oommxmioation between 
both officers is insisted on. 

The Commissioner exercises supervision and control 
over the action of the Magistrates, and his ordex's when 
affecting the police have to be promptly executed. 

Attached is a copy of rules 46 and 47 of the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Police Manual which explain the 
genera! position (Annexure I). 

61.914. (IX.) Any other Points within the Terms 
of Reference to the Royal Commission not covered 
by the preceding Heads. — (f) In the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent appointments are made from two col- 
lateral sources, vi/ , (1) by selection fi-om outside 
candidates, and (2) by the promotion of Inspectors, 
so as to secure to either class half of the total number 
of appointments. The result has been that half the 
number of officers has entered the service at a compara- 
tively young age, wliile the rest have been airpointed 
at a time when they had usually completed 20 years’ 
sei-vice or more. The same principle of promotion 
cannot, therefore, be applied to both classes of officers, 
and this anomalous position was represented to Govern- 
ment by me in February 1913, and as a tentative 
measure the local Government have decided that, for 
the purpose of promotion, the cadi'e should be divided 
into two branches — one to consist of officers appointed 
by direct recruitment, and the other of promoted 
Inspectors. 

This arrangement will secure for an officer promo- 
tion in his own line. The orders are that promotion 
to the first two grades in both the lines will be made 
strictly by selection and to the third grade it will 
ordinarily be made by seniority, subject to approved 
service. 

It has also been laid down as a working principle 
that in the cadi'e of Deputy Superintendents appointed 
by direct recruitment officers in the foui-th and third 
grades wiU ordinarily not be eligible for promotion 
to the next higher grade until they have completed 
six years in the fourth and third grades respectively. 
A copy of the Government order on the subject 
(No. 3830 A., dated the 16th July 1913) is appended 
(Annexure II.). 

It is clear that the cause of om- difficulties lies in 
recruitment from two collateral sources, and that the 
same problem which has arisen in Bengal must occur 
in course 6f time in other Provinces also, and that 
rmless remedial measures are adopted there must 
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inevitably be a bloct o£ promotion in a fe-sv years’ time 
n-hon all the directly recruited men have obtained posts 
in the highest grades. 

Tlio remedy appears to lie in the adoption of_ a 
time-scale under -svliich no one of the direct recmits 
should be promoted to the next grade nidess he has 
been roughly C-f, 61 and 71 yeai-s respectively in the 
fourth, third, and second grades. A man ivould thus 
complete his career in 2-5 ye.ara, of Tvhich five years 
should be in the first grade or in the rank of Superin- 
tendent. I have fixed this as the period of service for 
pension in view of the Police Commission’s i-ecom- 
mendations in paragraph H7 of their report. 

With regard to promoted Inspectoi-s a different 
basis of calculation must be adopted, and I base it on 
the assumption that they will ordinarily remain for 
15 years in the service after their promotion to 
sazetted rank. My suggestion is that they should not 
be given promotion to the ne-vt grade unless they have 
seiwed for roughly 31, 4 and 4-1 years in the fourth, 
third, and second grades, i-espeotively, the remaining 
period being spent in the first grade or in the rank of 
Supei-intendent. 

To put it in other words, the Police Commission, 
in suggesting the grading which they recommended in 
Appendix XII. of their report, lost sight of the fact 
that it was only appropriate for a seiwice in which the 
men would all enter at the same age and serve the 
3.une length of time, but not for a service of which 
half the men enter at a considerably older age than 
the remainder. 

(ii) If the system of grade promotion is allowed in 
acting vacancies as a result of the proceedings of the 
Publi(! Sendees Commission in Provincial Sendee 
generally, the order should apply to Deputy Superin- 
tendents. 

(!!!) Much hardship and inconvenience is caused to 
officers holding permanent appointments in Caleutbi 
by the absence of house accommodation provided by 
Government. In the case of the Calcutta Police 
the principle has been accepted (vide paragraph 96 of 
the Police Commission’s report) that gazetted officers 
should be provided with free house accommodation, 
and this principle should be extended to officers of the 
Bengal Police permanentl 3 ' stationed in Calcutta. It 
may be noted that present house aUowjinces ai-e too 
low. Officers posted to Calcutta are seldom sure of the 
tenure of their office, and as the usual teim of letting 
in Calcutta is thi-ee j'ears officers are constantly forced 
to paj- exorbitant rents for shorter periods or to live in 
hotels or boarding houses. 

(iv) The Deputj' Superintendents of the Bengal 
Police h.ave complained that their position is not 
similar to that of Assistant Superintendents of Police 
and have refenod to rules 11 and 792 of the Bengal 
Police Manual. This distinction did not exist in 
Eastem Bengal, and the iiosition has recently been 
completely defined in Police order No. 69 of 1913, a 
copy of which is attached (Annexure III.). 

(v) There appear to be good grounds for raconsider- 
ing the position of Deputy Inspectors- General and 
Superintendents in the Warrant of Precedence. At 
present Deimt}'Ins 2 !ectors-General and Superintendents 
dimving Hs. 1,200 rank in Xo. 73 of the wairant and 
Superintendents of Police drawing Rs. 900 and over in 
Xo. 78. It is suggested that, having regard to their 
status, responsibilities and service. Deputy' Inspectors- 
^neral should rank in Xo. 5.5 of the warrant, Siiper- 
iutciffients of Police of the firat and second grades in 
Xo. 73 of the wairant and all other Superintendents in 
Xo. 7S. 

Deputy' Commissioners of Police should not occupy' 
« special po.sition on the IVan-ant, but should rank 
according to their grade in the Provincial Police Dist. 

-fXNEXUJlKS TO THE AlJOVE. 

arc J. — Jinlcs 46 and 47 vf ihc ddai'lcrn dJenya! 
and Aksavi Police Manual, Part I, 

46. Pelations of Superintendents of Police icith 
Plslricl Mayist rates.— ’The administration of the Police 
throughout the ']oc.Tl piri'diction of the Magistrate is 


vested in the Superintendent of Police under the 
general control and direction of the District Magis- 
trate. The latter is entirely responsible for the peace 
and criminal administration of his district and may 
employ the police, as he thinks best, for the main- 
tenance of law and order and for the detection and 
suppression of crime. 

He has, however, no authority to interfere in the 
internal organisation and discipline of the police 
forces, but it is his duty to bring to the notice of the 
Superintendent of Police all cases in which the conduct 
and qualifications of a police officer affect the general 
administration of a district. 

He has power to call for pai^era relating to the 
conduct or character of a police officer and the papers 
regarding all serious cases of misconduct, and all cases 
affecting the public must be submitted to him bj- the 
Superintendent of Police, and the District Magistrate 
has power to send them on to the higher authorities 
through the Commissioner. He may order an inquiry 
in any case of misconduct on the part of a police 
officer. 

Al l orders of the District Magistrate relating to 
the police, except those passed in his judicial eapacit}' 
and except in cases of emergency, should be addressed 
to the Superintendent of Police or should pass through 
him. The Superintendent of Police, as the local head 
of the Police under the District Magistrate, is bormd 
to cany out his orders, except in regard to the internal 
econom 3 '. organisation and discipline of the force and 
matters of a purel 3 ' departmental nature, and even in 
streh matters he should pay due rag.Trd to his wishes 
imd suggestions. 

Pett 3 ^ references are strongl 3 ' deirrecated, and 
seriotrs notice will be taken of the conduct of any 
officer who offers groundless opposition to the instruc- 
tions and orders of the District Magistrate. Should 
any difference of opinion on any question relating to 
police administration arise between the Superintendent 
of Police and the District Magistrate, it is the duty 
of the Superintendent of Police to cniT 3 - out the 
Magistrate’s instructions and to request the Magistrate 
to refer the point under dispute for the orders of the 
Commissioner who will decide all such references, 
commrrnicuting, wherr necessary, with the Inspector- 
General of Police. An 3 ’ officer of the police who is 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Commissioner mar' 
submit his case to the Irrspector- General of Police. 

47. Pelations of Superinfe7idenis of Police with 
Commissioners . — Commissioners of Dirfsions being the 
official sirperiors of Magistrates, and responsible tor 
the entire executive administratiorr' of their divisions, 
it is to be distinctly undei’stood that all orders received 
from them, either direct or throrrgh the District 
Magistrate, are to be executed for-thwith. Superin- 
tendents of police will be held responsible that no 
delay occurs. They will, at the same time, report an 3 ’ 
sirch orders to the Inspector-General of Police. 

Annexure II. — Government of Bengal Appointment 
Department Memo. No. .‘1830 A. dated the Idth July 1913. 

The Governor in Council has had under considera- 
tion the question of promotion of officer-s of the rank 
of Depirty Superintendent of Police. In this service 
appointmerrts ai'e made from two collateral sources, 
viz., (1) by selection from outside candidates, and (2) by 
the promotion of Inspector’s, in such a manner as to 
secure to either class half of the total number of 
appointments. The result is that half the number of 
officers enter the ser’vice at a comparativ'ely young age, 
n^le the other half .are appointed at a time when the 
officers have completed generally 20 years’ service or 
inore. The Goveiuor irr Council therefore coirsiders 
that the same pi’incqrle .of pi-onrotion should not he 
iiirplied to both classes of officers, iuid has decided as 
measure for the purtroscs of promotion, to 
divrde the cadre of Deput 3 ’ Superintendents into two 
br’anches, one to consist of officers appointed b 3 ’ direct 
TecrTritrnent and the other of promoted Inspector's, and 
to distribute the .appointments and the personnel of the 
two br-anches as follows — 
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* TemporaTy. 


Personnel of DEPTiTr Supeeintendbnts in the 
Cadre of those appointed direct. 

First Grade (3). 

j- Vacant. 

Second Grade (4). 

1. Maulvi Masud-iil-Huaain. 

2. Mr. F. Brewester. 

j- Vacant. 

Third Grade (3). 

1. Balm Suluniar Sen Gupta. 



Fourth Grade (3 + 1). 

1. Maulvn Aziu-nl-Hakk Ohaudhuri. 

2. Babu Bbcla Bath Banarji. 

3. ManlTi Saiyid Ali Ahmad. 

4. Babu Nikhil Ohandm Bose. 

5. ,, Topendi-a Kumar Ghosh Ohaudhuri. 

6. Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Khalik. 

7. „ Saiyid Shahahuddin. 

8. „ Miiammad Husain Ohaudhuri. 

Personnel Op Deputy Superintendents in the 
Cadre op Promoted Inspectors. 

First Grade (S). 

1. Bai Sahib Nanda Kumar Bose. 
o 1 

g' 1- Vacant. 

Second Grade (3). 

1. Mr. Tooney Meerza. 
g" !- Vacant. 

Third Grade (3). 

1. Mr. A. J. M. Matthews. 

2i Sardar Bahadur Bhimdal Lazarus Dewan Bai. 

3. Maulvi Muhammad Khurshed. 

Keslndj Lai Qiiha {seconded). 

4. Bai Sahib Ananga Mohan Mukhavji. 

5. Babu Baj Mohan Das. 

Fourth Grade (3). 

1. Babu Ehowani Bath Nandi. 

2. Mr. Shiv Oharan Das Mehta. 

3. Mr. B. 0. Durup de Dombal. 

Maulvi Ahdid Majid {on deputation). 

4. Babu Puma Chandra Biswas. 

5. Babu Gagan Chandra Bay (substantive pro 

tempore). ^ 

2. All officer will thus cam his promotion in hi.s 
own branch. Promotion to the first two grades in both 
the branches will be made strictly by selection, and to 
the third grade it will ordinarily be made by seniority, 
subject to approved service. In the cadie of promoted 
Inspectors it is anticipated that a reasonable flow of 
promotion will be maintained ; but if the vacancies in 
the higher grades in the cadre of Deputy Superin- 
tendents appointed by direct recruitment are all filled 


up at once, a serious block of promotion is apprehended 
as the officers are all young men and entered the service 
almost at' the same time. It is accordingly laid down 
as a working principle that in the latter cadre officei-s 
in the 4th and 3rd grades will ordinarily not be eligible 
for promotion to the next higher grade until they' have 
completed six years in the 4th and 3rd grades respec- 
tively. Should, however, a strict application of this 
rule operate harshly in individual cases. Government 
will be prepared to consider such cases independently 
on their own merits. 

Annexiire III. — Police Order No. 69 of 1913. 

Powers and Functions of Assistant and Deputy 
Superintendents. — With the appro\-al of Government, 
the following rules are published for the information 
and giudance of Superintendents of Folice : — 

A. — Substitute the following for rule 11 of the 
Bengal Police Manual ; — 

(1) Any Assistant and Deputy Superintendent in 
any district may perform, under the control of the 
Superintendent and subject to any written orders re- 
corded by him, any of the duties of the Superintendent 
under Act V. of 1861. 

(2) Method of Employment at Headquarters. — Tiie 
functions and departmental status of Deputy Superin- 
tendents are generally similar to those of Assistant 
Superintendents, It is to be home in mind, however, 
that the prime consideration in the case of tho latter 
is training. Their duties should he arranged so as to 
give tliem experience of all branches of police work 
and to fit them as early as possible for the charge of 
a district. The object of the appointment of Deputy 
Superintendents is to give as much relief to the 
Superintendent as possible. Their duties shall not be 
confined to routine work at headquarters in the Super- 
intendent's office. It is intended that they should to 
a great extent assist the Superintendent in his work 
at headquarters, hut they should also be freely used, 
under bis directions, for the supervision of important 
investigations and inquiries, and may also be used for 
additional inspections of police stations in the interior, 
when considered necessary. 

(3) Method of Employment at Subdivisions. — The 
main objects of Government in posting gazetted 
officers to subdivisions are the prevention and detection 
of crime and to insure that close supervision is exer- 
cised over investigations. In all important cases, 
therefore, the officer should visit the spot, see that the 
inquiry is being pushed through without delay, that 
clues are not overlooked and that the subordinate 
police are working honestly. He should see that 
confessions of accused persons are treated with caution, 
and that no sort of pressure is used or inducement 
offered to obtain them. 

The officer should consult the Subdivisional 
Magistrate in all matters affecting the criminal 
administration and the maintenance of peace in the 
subdivision. His relations with the Subdivisional 
Magistrate should he similar to those between the 
Superintendent of Police and District Megistrate. 

The first essential for the prevention and detection 
of crime is local knowledge, and the subdivisional 
police officer should, by going into the villages, get 
into close and friendly touch with the people and 
leading villagers and ascertain their wants from a 
police point of view; ascertain whether the rural 
police are doing their duty and are residing in tbe 
villages to w-hich they are appointed ; inquire as to the 
prevalence of any particular class of crime .and look 
up had characters and inquire about them from re- 
spectable inhabitants with a view to revising the list of 
surveiUes. He should particularly inquire whether 
any new criminal gangs are at work, and in places 
where there are a lai'ge number of absconders, see that 
real efforts are made by the police to efl:ect an'ests. 
He should test the knowledge of his subordinates and 
instruct them in their duties. 

He should promptly take up and investigate all 
charges brought against the polii e unless or until 
taken up by the Supeiantendent of Police himself or 
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a liliigistrate, in which case he will assist to the best 
of his abilit}'. 

He should occasionally visit important hats and 
always make a point of attending annual fairs and 
festivals and see that order is preserved. In the case 
of large gatherings, aiTangements for the preseiwatioii 
of order should be c.arefully thought out beforehand. 

Ho will inspect all police stations and outposts at 
least once in each half-year, and . should arrange, if 
possible, to do so on a chaukidars’ muster parade day. 
Ho must see that all recent ordens, whether contained 
in circulars or passed at previmrs inspections or other- 
wise, have been attended to. It is not intended that 
liis inspections should take the place of those of the 
Superintendent of Police, but he should be present 
and assist when the Superintendent of Police is 
inspecting and learn how inspections should be made. 

The subdivisional police officer should make a 
point of attending these parades, especially on quarterly 
pay days, and distribute pay and rewards, see that the 
station officers are making proper use of the chaukidars 
and that the Latter are suitably rewarded for good 
work and are regidarly paid. All reports relating to 
rewards and punishments of chaukidars should pass 
through the subdivisional police officer, and he should 
endorse his opinion thereon. It is also open to the 
subdivisional police officer to recommend deserving 
village headmen for rewards. 

He should keep a note-book and a tour diai’y. The 
tour diary will be submitted to Deput3'-Inspector 
General through the Superintendent of Police. 

IVIien at subdivisional headquax-ters, the officer will 
examine the case diaries and final fonns, but must bo 
careful not to delay the submission of the latter to the 
Subdivisional ilagisti'ate. He will attend the Magis- 
tmte's Court during the tri;il of impoi-tant cases, visit 
the sub-treasury guard and town police beats at least 
once a week at night to see that the police ai-e at their 
posts and alert ; examine arms and ammunition and 
hold kit inspections once a month, and test the com- 
pleteness of the Court officer’s indices against the 
conviction register. In subdivisions where there is a 
Deputj' Superintendent of Police or Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, the Circle Inspector and the Court 
Sub-Inspector will send aU papers intended for 
Superintendents of Police through the Deputj- or 
Assi.stant Superintendent of Police, who will forward 
them to the Superintendent of Police with his remarks. 
The dailj' report submitted by the Circle Inspector 
will be sent to Superintendent of Police after the Suh- 
divisional Magistrate has seen it. 

It is not intended that the officer in charge of 


a subdivision should he given any clerical staff, but an 
intelligent Writer Head-constable should be deputed 
to assist him in his clerical duties. He will not corre- 
spond officiallj' with the Superintendent of Police. 
Official papei-s will ordinaidly be forwarded in original, 
but in important cases a copy may be kept by using a 
letter book with carbon paper. 

At the close of each week he will write to the 
Superintendent of Police a letter reviewing the situation 
in his subdivision and giving all facts and information 
of interest about what is going on, with his own com- 
ments and opinions thereon. The letter should be full 
and clear but concise, and should not be inn ciystallised 
or official form. 

The subdivisional police officer should jeceive the 
mufaasal diaries of all Sub-Inspectors under his charge 
and pass necessary orders on them. Those that require 
no action shotrld be made over to the Circle Inspector 
to be filed. All case diaries of inrpor-tant cases should 
be seen and scnitinised by the subdivisional police 
officer. 

(4) Delegation of Powers to Assistant and Deputy 
Superintendents. — Superintendents are reminded that, 
subject to their orvn general responsibilitj- for the 
management of the police within their districts and 
to anj' express rule on the matter, they are free to use 
their discretion in delegating duties to Assistant and 
Deputy Superintendents. 

B . — Srrbstitute the following for rarlo 45, Part I., 
Eastern Berrgal and Assam Police Manual : — 

45. Functions and Status of Deputy Superintendents 
of Police. — The fimctions and departmental status of 
Deputy Superintendents shall be geneihllj'' similar to 
those of Assistant Sirperintendents. The object of the 
appointment of Deputy Srrperintendents is to give as 
much relief to the Superintendents as possible. Their 
duties shall not be confined to routine work at head- 
quarters in the Superintendent’s office. It is intended 
that they should to a great extent assist the Superin- 
tendent in his work at headquarters, but they shorrld 
also be freely used, under his direction, for the super- 
vision of important investigations and inquiries, imd 
maj' also be used for additional inspections of police- 
stations in tire interior, when considered necessary. 
(Government Order No. 1,306 P. — ^D., dated the 31st 
May 1913.) 

[Note. — For rules regarding the trairriirg of 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents and the method 
of their employment at sirbdivisions in the Eastern 
Bengal districts, see rules 90 and 107 a of Part I. of the 
Eastern Bengal and Assam Police Manual.] 
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61.915. {Lord Bonaldshau.) The witness was In- 
speetor-Gerrer-al of Police in Bengal, arrd had been 
Irrspector-Gerreral of Police in Eastern Bengal and 
Assaur before the recerrt administrative changes. He 
was a nrember of the Indian Civil Serwice and had been 
Inspector-Gerreral of Police since 1910. Prior to that 
he was judicial secretary to the Government of Eastern 
Bengal arrd Assam, during which time he dealt with 
all qirestions affecting the police, and before that a 
district magistrate. 

61.916. The present sj’stem of examirration for 
recraritrrrerrt gave .a better persorrnel, on the whole 
tharr the former sj’stenr of nomination. No rrecessity 
for arr}' system of rromination before examirration had 
as 3‘et shown itself. Tire age limits of from nineteen 
to twenty-one gave a good class of recruit. He could 
uot give au3- definite infornration as to thewa3' in which 
a bo3- sperrt his time between leaving school and 
appearing for the examination, but sothe werrt to cram- 
mers. He shorrld not like to bring bo3'B oirt to India 
earlier tharr twenty. 

61.917. On the whole it seemed better that the 
period of probation should be spent in the police 
schools in India. This system was working well, 
and Grere was rro reason to'change it. Probably the 
trainirrg worrld be developed and improved as time 
werrt on. but the re.srrlts so far- were partictrlarly en- 


couraging. There were a good many difficulties in the 
way of training in, England, urrless the men could be 
sent to an establishment such as the Ro3’al Irish Con- 
stabulary Depot at Phoenix Park, where a great tharry 
of the Colonial Police Officers were trairred at present. 
But in that case the recruits would lose the association 
with Indians which they obtained in this country, and 
they wmuld also not learn so much of the vemacrrlar*s. 
These wnuld be great losses. The large training 
schools, where Deptrt3- Srrperintendents, cadets, and 
constables were all mixed up together, were very 
bealth3" for 3'oirrrg men. Experierree of Police Courts 
and Law Corrrts in Errglarrd w'orrld be valuable, but at 
a later stage. It was part of a Police officer’s training, 
as soon as he went to a district in India, to attend 
sessrons cases, and magistrates’ corrrts. There was not 
w much need for a police recruit to attend courts in 
England as ther-Q was for Civilian officers, who had to 
do a good derrl of judicial work directl3- they came to 
^ u 1*^' balance of advantage lay in giving the 

whole of the training in India as at present. 

61,918. He saw no reason why the examination in 
England should be thrown operr to Indians, and he saw 
strong reasons why- it should not. The police was a 
“ seorrn'ty .force ” for which a very' large European 
elemerrt was required. Its problems had to be looked 
upon rn much the same way as those o^he Indian 
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Army, -wliere British officers ttere necessary. If tte 
examination was thrown open to aU, too large a pro- 
portion of Indians might get into the seiwice. He 
had, however, no objection to a certain number being 
recruited, and the Police Commission had laid down a 
cei'tain proportion. The best line of advance in this 
direction was by promotion, as at present, from the 
deputy superintendent grade. It was necessary to 
make qtdte sure tliat a man had the qualities required 
in a police officer before appointing him, and the 
period spent as a deputy superintendent enabled a 
judgment to be formed about him, 

61.919. The recommendation of the Police Com- 
mission was that superintendentships up to five per- 
cent. of the cadre might be filled by promotion from 
deputy superintendents, and at the present moment 
it was slightly over that in Bengal. There were now 
tlu-ee Indian Superintendents, two permanent and one 
officiating, and there had been that number in Eastern 
Bengal for some time. One of them was a Muham- 
madan and two were Hind-js. One had been originally 
an inspector, and two had been recruited as deprrty 
superintendents from other departments. The In- 
spector had put in twenty-eight years seven months’ 
service before receiving his pi-omotion, and he was 
made a permanent superintendent only recently, 
though he had been officiating for about two years. 

61.920. The Government of India, subject to certain 
restrictions, had the power of directly appointing mem- 
bers of the domiciled community to the assistant 
superintendent’s grade, and an appointment had been 
made under that rule recently. It was desirable that 
that power should be retained. 

61.921. The training of assistant superintendents 
under the present system was very much better than 
under the old, and on the whole satisfactoiy. It was 
not possible to cram too much into a youngster when 
he began. A. great deal of his time had to he devoted 
to Bengali. It was not possible to turn out a ti-ained 
and formed detective officer, but the recruits were 
given a very good grounding so far as time permitted. 
They first went to a training school for a year, and 
then to settlement training, in order to leam something 
about the conditions of rural life, for three months. 
There they also learned something about surveying 
and what maps and records were possessed by the 
Settlement Department. Then they came back to the 
training school for two or three months before their 
departmental examination, eighteen months after they 
had joined. They were afterwards sent to districts 
where they went through a course of training in 
practical work, Dm-ing the school vacation in June 
in recent years they had been attached to an Indian or 
British regiment. , 

61.922. With regard to arms the orders were that 
every man should know the use of arms. All the 
superior officers had to be ready to command armed 
bodies of police, because at headquarter? there was the 
headquarters, force, a body of men armed to maintain 
the security of the district. A part of the district 
force was mobilized on occasions of importance. Arms 
were also kept in the thanas. The use of arms and the 
leading of men were very essential qualifications in a 
police officer. 

61.923. Questioned aboirt the suggestion that, if a 
suitable police officer were not available in the Pro- 
vince he .should he selected from among police officers 
in another Province, he thought that the post of 
Inspector-General might in future ordinarily be filled 
-by a member of the Police Department having regard 
to the superior class of officer now being recruited, but 
local knowledge was necessary, and .where a Province 
could not produce a police officer competent for the 
post, he would not go to any other Province but would 
give ’it to a local Indian Civil Service man. 

61.924. Promotion in Bengal was very rapi^ at 
present and junior officers had no actual. grievanees on 
that scoi-e. 

. 61,925. He had not formed a definite opinion as to 

whether „a time-scale or.a graded system of pay was 
best, and saw advantages in both systems. The 
Political Department, had a system of increnients in 
which evei-ybody ran up yvithout any intervening bar. 


and there were certain selected appointments at the 
top on fixed pay. 

61.926. With regard to retirement, as a rule a man 
in the police was done at the age of 55, and it should 
be only in very exceptional circumstances that anybody 
should continue after that. In fact, 55 was too old for 
vigour. 

61.927. A full pension after 25 years’ sei-vice was 
necessary, because by about the age of 45 a police 
officer had seen the best of his days, if he had been an 
active officer. A pohee officer’s work, if performed 
with vigour, was like a man sprinting compared with 
a man in a long distance race. The demand for an 
earlier pension came not only from the older men hue 
from the younger as well. If the concession was 
granted a certain number would certainly take ad- 
vantage of it, perhaps a fourth Three-fom-ths of the 
officers would stay on if it was made attractive to them 
to do so. When he said that the age at wlfich a man 
should go was 45 he had been looking at it largely 
from the point of view of Government getting rid of 
men whose work was done. 

61.928. It was very seldom that men could not be 
given the leave they required . There might be occasions 
when an officer could not get leave at the moment he 
Wanted it, but as a rule he got it within a short time. 
At the present moment work was being done at very 
great pressure owing to political conditions, but imder 
ordinary Circumstances every officer would be able to 
have leave. 

61.929. The objection taken to the title of superin- 
tendent was not a very serious one, and the difficulty 
was to find anything to replace it. If the old name of 
“ district superintendent ” was restored there would be 
confusion with the “ deputy superintendent,” as both 
would be referred to for short as “ D.S.P.” 

61.930. The Provincial Service had been going only 
for some six years, but it showed every sign of success. 

61.931. Deputy superintendents were appointed half 
by direct recruitment and half by promotion, and that 
was satisfactory. The direct appointments were made 
by nomination through the commissioners to the local 
Government, and the local Government then consulted 
the inspector- general, and he interviewed the men and 
the final selection was made by Government. The age 
of appointment was 20 to 25 and the candidate must 
be a graduate, but Goveniment reserved the right to 
dispense with that qualification. 

61.932. The orders on the subject of the work to be 
given to the deputy superintendents had been recently 
revised, and an endeavour had been made as far as 
possible to put them in a similar position to that of 
assistant superintendents Deputy superintendents 
were put in charge of subdivisions, and that was the 
line on which the development of the deputy superin- 
tendent idea should proceed. 

61.933. The two divisions in the Provincial cadre 
in Bengal had been created as an expedient to meet 
the anomalies of the present seiwice. If a time-scale 
were introduced the present difficulties would disappear. 
When he wrote his note on the subject to the Bengal 
Government, he assumed that the whole matter would 
go before the Eoyal Commission, and that some 
permanent remedy would be found. In his opinion 
the time-scale was an excellent remedy, especially 
when dealing with a small cadi-e like that of the deputy 
superintendents who numbered 23 in all. The only point 
he would like to urge was that, when an inspector had 
been officiating as a deputy superintendent for two yeai s 
and was made a permanent deputy superintendent, 
he should count his officiating service towards incre- 
ments. This would also enable him to start on a better 
pay than he was dra-wing as a first-grade inspector. 

61.934. Deputy superintendents should be promoted 
to superintendentships entirely by selection. There 
was no reason why a first-class man sbould not he 
appointed to a superintendentship, even if he was a 
comparatively junior officer in the ranks of the deputies. 
The expenses of a deputy superintendent in the matter 
of unifoim and of liorse should be met by a orant, and 
inspectors and sub-inspectors should abo be given a 
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The exiicnse slioulcl be verj’ stiiall and it would 
he verj- much aj^pi-eciated. 

01,035. (Sir Theodore 2Iorison.) The Inspector- 
Genenil in Bengal had never been taken from the 
Police Service pemianentlj’, but he saw no reason why 
he should not be in the futui-e. Om’ng to the better 
class uC officer now being recruited since the miles of 
1SP3 came into force the exiienment could shortly be 
made in Bengal without veiy much risk. 

(il.!)3G. TJie period of service at which a man wiis 
piomoted from a deputy superintendentship to ii 
superinteiidentship depended on circumstances, but it 
might bo much earlier than it was at present. The 
relation of the deputy superintendent to the superin- 
tendent should be much the same as that of the deputy 
collector to the collector. The Police Provincial Service 
was based on the analogy of the Provincial Service in 
the ciril line. 

01,937. The lowest permanent superintendent among 
the Imperial officers had nearly seven years’ service. 
The Police Commission laid it domi that a man in the 
Imperial cadre should become a supeiintendent at 
between seven and nine yeai-s’ service, when he would 
bo about the age of twenty-eight. Promotion had 


been rapid. 

01.938. (ilfr. Abdur Rahim.) An Indian superin- 
tendent was useful in the prevention and detection of 
crime, particularly the latter, which was important 
work. Some Indians had done very good service and 
shown great courage. At present there were three 
Indian deputy superintendents, two of whom had been 
deputy collectors, and one an inspector. The deputy 
collcctore came in as deputy superintendents. 

01.939. The deputy superintendent’s work was 
materially different from tliat of the inspector of 
police. Ho was a supervising and controlling officer 
and had much more responsibility. He did not take 
direct part, in investigations. He was veiy much on 
tlie .sjinio footing as an assistant superintendent, though 
tliere were duties which an assistant superintendent 
might be better employed than a deputy superintendent. 
For instance, a case of rioting might occur, for which 
an armed force was needed, and an assistant would, 
ordinarily be sent in char’ge of the force. Again, there 
wore cases in which faction feeling ran high, and where 
a European officer was more fitted for the work. There 
vfere difficultie.s also in mill areas, whei'e a rough class 
of European had to 1.>e dealt mtli, and there a European 
assistant was required. Assistant supeiintendents 
were also frequently put in charge of the aimed police, 
and only recently one had gained the police medal for 
an arrest when in charge of aimed men. There were 
.also coal-mining districts where trouble occurred. 
Faction fights were veiy frequent in Bengal, especially 
at the ilohunnm. There were also riots of an agrarian 
nature for which aimed jiolice had frequently to be 
used. He could not give names of districts where the 
necessity of using an armed force was not likely to 
rise, liecause police problems were veiy indefinite, 
but .an anned resen'e was kept in every district and 
pretty freely employed. They were the security force 
of the district and varied from fifty to a himdi-ed men. 
He could not give any particular instance of cases in 
which Indian superintendents of police had liad occasion 
to use an aimed force. 

1)1,940. Except where they had independent charge 
of a subdivision, deputy superintendents of police had 
work allotted to them at headrqnarters. At one time 
there was too great a tendency in Bengal to give them 
nothing but office work, but he had set his face against 
that, and in recent ordci-s the position had been veiy 
materially modified. He saw no reason why a deputy 
superintendent should be confined entirely to the office. 
*Tho number of deputy .suporintondent.s in charge of 
subdivisions was being gradually increased. There 
were seicr.it already, and irithin the last few days 
he had approached the Government for eight more. 
A.ssiEt<ant superintendents and deputy superintendents 
were u.sed indifferently for the charge of subdivisions. 
It depended upon the officers avail.able. At present 
there were nine deputy superintendents in chai'ge of 
divisions, and three in charge of constables’ training 
schools, out of a total of twenty-three. Eleven assistant 


superintendents wore in charge of subdivisions out of 
a total cadre of forty-six. Therefore deputy superin- 
tendents could not complain of their proportion. 

(51,9-41. Deputy superintendents were also appointed 
to temporary charges when a superintendent was away 
on short leave. They were frequently so used for short 
vacancies, according to circumstances. If a junior 
assistant superintendent at head-quartei-s wiis placed 
over the head of a deputy superintendent, it would be 
due to the relative competency of the two officers. 
There was no hard-and-fast distinction made. If there 
was a senior deputy superintendent and a very junior 
assistant superintendent, it was probable that the deputy 
superintendent w'oiild be given the vacancy. 

61.942. He had looked up the facts of the complaint 
that four deputy supeiintendents had resigned the 
sei-vice within the last four years. There were excellent 
reasons in eveiy case. In two instances the men left 
to better their position. In one case one had never 
joined at all; he was in the Settlement Department, 
and had since been made a deputy magistrate, while 
the other was in the police for a short time and left to 
become a deputy magistrate in Bengal. In the case of 
the two other officers there were good reasons why they 
had resigned. 

61.943. He sj-mpathised with the complaint of the 
deputy superintendents with regard to travelling 
allowances. If first-class travelling allowance was not 
given to all, it should certainly be given to those in 
subdivisional charge.?. It was a question that affected 
other sendees as well. 

61.944. He was not quite clear what particular 
documents were referred to when the deputy superin- 
tendents com23laincd that confidential pajieis were kept 
back from them. 

61.945. There were eight Muhammadan deputy 
superintendents out of a cadre of twenty -three, and in 
making selections an endeavour was always made to 
keep a proportion. A sufficient number of Muham- 
madans ciiine forward. Three had been ni)i)ointod 
since 1912. 

61.946. (Mr. C/midail.) Having regard to the ex- 
perience he had had of the deputy superintendents, he 
was not inclined as yet to increase the proportion of 
Indians in the superior jmsts beyond the 5 per cent, 
fixed by the Government of India. 

61.947. If it was considered that better terms should 
be given to deputy superintendents, he wo;ild improve 
their ju'ospects in the Provincial Service, rather than 
increase their number in the suijerintendenfs grade. 
He had not suggested that they should go beyond 
Ks. 500, but it would be a very reasonable line of 
advance that they should do so, having regard to the 
fact that officers of the Provincial Civil Sen ice could 
rise to Bs. 800. 

61.948. "When deputy superintendents were aj^pointed 
superintendents they did not pass through the assistant 
superintendent’s grade. 

61.949. The distinction between assistantand deputy 
superintendents was quite clear. The assistant super- 
intendent grade was meant as a reserve for European 
officers. The difference was as between the Imperial 
and the Provincial Service. He saw no reason to make 
any alteration. 

61.950. (Sir Alurray UanirnicJ:.) There were plenty 
of applicants for the Police Provincial Service, and 
there was no general disap])ointment with the sei-vice. 
There was a feeling that the prospects were not so good 
as those of a deputy magistrate, and the two should be 
put veiy much on a jjar. It was originally intended by 
the ^Police Commission that the men who went into the 
Police Department should be as good as the men who 
became deputy collectors, and he wished to see that 
camed out. Taking the educational qualification alone, 
the jmlice had to be content with a B.A., whereas the 
deputy magistrate was almost -invariably an M.A. Ho 
had, however, had an application recently from an M.A. 
for the police. 

61.951. He did not think the casualties amongst 
assistant superintendents since 1893 had been above 
noj-mal. 

61.952. The last Imperial officer who had been 
appointed a peimanent superintendent c:ime out in 
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190G _and got liis first permanent aijpointmeut as 
superintendent after seven years. There had been 
officiating superintendents after five years’ service. 
TJie proper way of dealing with the deputy superin- 
tendents was by improving the prospects in their- own 
line. It was inadvisable to increase the promotions 
of deputy superintendents to supermtendents much 
above w'hat it was at present. 

61.953. In connection with the subject of pension 
after twenty-five years’ service, he had considered that 
the police were recruited very much younger than other- 
services. He thought the Bengal police were the most 
hard-worked men in India at'the present time, and that 
a pension after a shorter service was very necessary. 

61.954. With regard to the present rate of reernit- 
meut and the possibility of a block in the future, cer-tain 
new appointments of superintendent of police were 
created some years ago, and an endeavour was made to 
ensure regular promotion by bringing in senior men 
from outside the cadre, but lie could imagine circum- 
stances when there might be a block. On the other 
hand the police service w-as constantly increasing, and 
the difficulty might be got over in that way. 

61.955. The complaint of the inspector that, when 
he was promoted to be a deputy superintendent, he 
received the same pay, but had much more espenditm-e, 
had at first been got over by promoting inspectors into 
a gi-ade above the bottom one, but that was not being 
done now. 

61.956. In Bengal it had not been the custom to 
take men direct as inspectors with a view to putting 
them up into the deputy superintendent’s grade later 
on, but there were often very young sub-inspectoi-s 
who went on to be inspectors, and who would eventually 
get a chance of becoming deputy superintendents. 

61.957. (JTr. Daly.) There w-as a precedent for the 
appointment of the Inspector- General from another 
Province in the Pulilic Works Department, the Forest 
Depai-tment, and the Indian Me(fical Service, who all 
took heads from elsewhere when none were available 
in a particular Province. It was possible that there 
might be a time when a suitable Indian Civil Sei-vice 


officer might not be foimd for the post of inspector- 
genei-al. There was a good deal in connection with 
police work that required local knowledge. A police 
officer coming from Bombay to Bengal would find 
himselt in considerable difficult}-. 

61.958. There was one police officer on the cadre 
who had twenty-six or twenty-seven year s’ service, and 
had onlj- taken thi-ee month’s furlough, chiefly because 
he was a man with a family to educate in England. 

61.959. So far as possible a superintendent rvas 
expected to inspect every police station in his district 
at least once a year, and to spend three or fom- days in 
the area of the police station apart from inspection, 
but if he did that in the district of Midnapur, he would 
spend 134 days in the year, and 156 in the 24 Purganas, 
on inspection duty alone, coimting four days to each 
police station. 

61.960. There were also certain cases in which a 
superintendent was supposed personally to supervise 
the investigation or inquire into it liimself, and for- 
supervising a case, including the time spent in tr-,ayelling, 
two days worrld be the minimum. The nrrmber of such 
cases in Midnapur during 1913 was 75 and irr the 
24 Parganas 112. That wonld keep a superirrtendent 
on tour in Midnapur- for- 150 days, in addition to his 
inspectioirs, and in the 24 Parganas 224 days. There- 
fore in Midnapur the superintendent of police, if he 
did all that was expected of him, would be on torrr for 
284 days and in the 24 Parganas 380 days in the 
year-. But that had now been realised and additional 
superintendents had been obtained for both those dis- 
tricts. This experiment of appointing additional 
superhrteirdeuts to the larger districts was working 
well. He thought there was iro department where 
officers were expected to be out so much and rrnder 
such pectrliar circumstances, because a police officer 
could not choose his time for torrriirg. 

61.961. As offlciatiirg director of crinrinal intelli- 
gence Ire had seen something of the police woi-k all 
over India and had come to the conclusion that the 
police work in Bengal was more strenuous and wearing 
than in any other Province at the irresent time. 


The witness withdrew. 


R. Clarke, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Bengal. 


Written Statements relating to the Police Department, 
heing (I.) Pepresentation from the Oficers of the 
Imperial Branch of the Indian Police serving in 
Calcutta in Bengal, and (II.) Bepresentation from 
the Officers of the Imperial Branch of the Indian 
Police, serving in Bengal, but not in Calcutta. 

I.* 

61,962. "We have the honour to submit, as desired 
in your Joint Secretary’s letterf Ho. 31 0., dated 
Rangoon, the 8th February 1913, addressed to the 
Government of Bengal, the following memoranda 
which represent the views of the eight members of 
the Imperial Indian Police service in Calcutta in 
Bengal, on the nine heads referred to in the Commis- 
sion's public notice. 

• (2) ’We respectfully wish to completely subscribe 
to the corporate opinions of the officers of the Imperial 
Branch of the Indian Police serving in Bengal as 
expressed in their memorial to your Lordship dated 
the 4th April 1913, a copy of which is attached, and 
have in fact signed that memorial. 

(3) We would, however, venture to represent that 
we individually and collectively suffer from certain 
disabilities and have certain submissions to put foi-ward 
as regards the conditions and prospects of sendee in 
Calcutta which were not included in the memorial 
above mentioned. 

(4) We beg to submit that police work in Calcutta 
requires especial local experience and that such local 
experience can best be obtained by prolonged service 
in Calcutta. That the cost of living_ in Calcutta is 
expensive and the cost continues to increase. That 

* Tiiis representation was .signed by Me.ssrs. F. L. Hallith-iy, 
E. Clarke, F. Anley, A, ?. Woclehouse, F. J. bowman, F. I>. 
IValker, A. W. Shallow, and C. J. Leonard. 

•j- Not reprinted. 


the Bengal Government have, on more than one 
occasion, recommended that a consolidated monthly 
allowance of Rs. 250 in addition to free quarters should 
be granted to Deputy Commissioners of Police serving 
in Calcutta. This nnfortunately has not been given 
effect to, and Deputy Commissioners of Police in 
Calcutta receive only Rs. 100 per mensem as a local 
allowance in addition to the pay they would be drawing 
in Districts. It is true that in addition, ahorse allow- 
ance of Rs. 75 per mensum is granted, but we submit 
that owing to the area of our jurisdictions and the 
numerous calls for our presence in different parts of 
that area, this sum is quite insufficient to meet the cost 
of the small motor cars or horses we are forced to 
maintain in order to perfoi-m onr duties. We receive 
no travelling allowance as do Officers of the same rank 
in the Districts. We therefore pray that a consoli- 
dated allowance of Bs. 250 per mensem be granted to 
the Deputy Commissioners of Police in Calcutta in 
•addition to free quarters. 

(5) The pay of the Commissioner of Police in 
Calcutta is Bs. 1,500 a month rising to Bs. 2,000 a 
month hy annual increments of Rs. 100 and he is 
allowed free i-esideuce. This pay was fixed in 1889 
and although the pay of officers of the same sei-vice in 
the Provincial Police was raised on the recommenda- 
tion of the Police Commission no increase has been 
made in the pay of the Commissioner of Police whose 
initial pay is thus lower than that of a first-gi-ade 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police in the Province, 
although it is submitted that his responsibilities and 
duties ai-efar heavier and more onerous. We therefore 
pray that the initial pay of the Commissioner of Police 
he raised to Rs. 2,000 rising to.Bs. 2,500 by annual 
increments of Bs. 100 with the free quarters now 
assigned to him. 
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Gl.Ofi^. We have tlie honour to submit, as desired in 
your Joint Secretaiy’s letter No. 31 C., dated Rangoon, 
the Sth rebi-uaiy 1913, addi-essed to the Government 
of Bengal, the following memoranda whieh represent 
the views of the 95 members of the Imperial Indian 
Police Service in Bengal on the nine heads referred to 
in the Commission’s public notice. 


G1,9G1. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — Grateful as 
we arofor being thus afforded an opportunity of stating 
our case with one voice before the Honoui-able Membere 
of the Royal Commission, wo feel it our bounden duty, 
in attempting to deal with the rarious heads under 
which our opinion has been ashed for, to come without 
delay to the i).irtieuhir head whieh constitutes the 
l)rimai'y and standing grievance in the force at the 
present moment, viz., the present conditions of pension. 
We will at once and emphatically .aver that on this 
point serious discontent jn'evails throughout the force. 
In paragraidi 87 of the Report of the Indian Police 
Commission of 1902-03, leiy strong recommendations 
were made by the Commissioners that the oompulsoiy' 
, period of seiwice should be i educed. The Commis- 
Hionere reported that the}' “ consider f/iat the period of 
“ 30 yiars is loo long. Government should have power lo 
“ compel retirement of any officer, after So years' service, 
“ on the pension note admissible after 30 years’ service; 
“ and an officer should be entitled to retire after So years’ 
“ service on full pension, if he desires to do so. 'This is 
‘‘ especially necessary in the higher ranhs of the serrice, 
“• owing to the dcsirabihtyof mahing Ihcscrvicc reasonably 
“ attractive, and the necessity for having active men and 
'• getting rid of men who may not be jit for efficient service. 
“ But ill eroisideration of theveiy tinjiiig nature of police 
worh, the Vommission ivoiild be glad to sec this rale 
•• applied to the whole force.” 

Although the Commission made this recommenda- 
tion 10 years ago, the position remains the same. The 
Commissioners recognised that the way to retirement 
should be made easier, and that the public interest would 
be better served if the pension rules did not Compel 
officers to continue in the sen’ice during a period in 
which they were tempted to feel that they weie working 
more for pension than on behalf of Government. This 
important consideration has been entirol}' overlooked, 
as also the fact that in the Police Seiwice, to a greater 
extent than in any other department in India, a high 
degree of physical and mental energy is essential for 
the adequate performance of duty up to the last'day of 
sem'ice. Moreover, recent years have witnessed, owing 
to the trend of imblio affairs in India and the demand 
for a higher standard of work consequent on the growth 
of enlightened public opinion, an enormous iiddition 
to the work and responsibility of the superior police' 
officer, and it is no exaggeration to s.'(y that certain 
developments in the political situation, more especially 
in Bengal, have created a new class' of duties which 
previous genemtions of police officers were never called 

on to perform, and liave ■' .- ‘ -eased the 

weight of resp'onsibilit}-. ' ' this true 

of the important jiolitic.al ppearance 

of unrest and disaffection has imposed, duties whick 
are more delicate, ouereus, and imjioi-tant than those 
which fall to the lot of the officers of any other depait- 
ment in India, so much so that failure on the p,art of 
the Superintendent of Police Of a district to exercise 
due vigilance in this respect may cause very serious 
emlian-assment to the local Goveniment and even 
endanger the vei-}' fabric of the Empire. The mainten- 
ance of the goodwill of the Indian population towards 
the administration is intimately coimected with the 
efficient and intelligent handling of these duties by the 
Police. In.^iewo^ the publicity inseparable from this 
sphere of their activities and the searching ,ind hostile 
eritieism constantly directed against them, the police 
arc called upon to exercise in their proceedings a degree 
of vigilance, coupled with fact and circumspection, 
which constitutes a se\ere strain on their physical and 


riii- liqiro-cnl.Kioa wa- sigacil liy Ml. tV. PlowdcT 
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mental energies ; and when it isTcmembered that these 
functions are superimposed on a routine which has 
always been sufficiently strenuous and exacting, it is 
indisputable that any impairment of physical or mental 
energy must seriously detract from efficiency and 
directly redound to the detriment of the administra- 
tion. In view' of those considerations, it appears to be 
a very serious anomaly that an officer, who must pass 
Ilia service under the peculiarly arduous and trying 
conditions here outlined, should i6o compelled to serve 
after his contemporaries of other services have been able 
to pass into retirement on full pension, and thnt,'ioo, 
although, these latter .services malic admittedly lighter 
demands on the energies. . i i 

In addition to their ordinary administrative duties. 
Superintendents of the Indian Police are frequently 
called upon in the height of a tropical siunmer 'and in 
the rainy season to undertake at a moment's notice 
trying journeys to distant and inaccessible parts of their 
jurisdiction far removed from lines of communication, 
where ordinaiy food and shelter cannot be obtained, 
and where plague, cholera, small-pox, malaria, and Other 
d.angerous diseases may be prevalent. The strain of 
such continued activity under difficulties in a tropical 
climate — an activity which is rendered imperatively 
necessary by the burden of responsibility that rests on 
the shoulders of all Superintendents of Police — and 
the ever '.present consciousness of this responsibility 
which is itself exaggerated by the knowledge that a 
police officer is “always on duty” (section 22, Act VIC 
of 1861)j tell upon the mind and health of a con- 
scientious police officer, to the detriment not only of 
his own work, but also of that of his subordinates, who 
are not slow to take full advantage of his impaired 
abilities. While no sucli demands are made on the 
meraboi's of the Metropolitan Police (London) or the 
Royal Ii'ish Constabulai'j’, yet these officers, serving in 
their own native climate, can earn a full pension after 
So years’ service and a proportionate pension after 
IS years’ service. 1 . .. 

We now venture empliatically to draw the attention 
of. the Royal Commissioners to the very grave, dis- 
content wjiich exists among the members of the Indian 
Police stationed in Bengal, owing to the fact that the 
Goveniment of India, so far from accepting tlie above- 
mentioned recommendations of the Police Commission, 
have lent an unsympathetic ear to the memorials which 
have within recent years been submitted on the subject 
from the whole of the Indian Police to, the Secretaiy 
of State. ' V e have lately been informed that tlie 
Secretary of State h.os decided that the subject-matter 
of these memorials should be refeired for consideration 
to your Lordship s Royal Commission, and in now 
stating our case, ns directed, we firat of all wish 
re,spectfully to draw' attention to the delay of 10 years 
that has already oecuiTed, and we venture to, beg that 
the matter may be speedily dealt witli in our favour, 
in view of „the- general imaniraity of opinion on the 
subject and of the grave discontent and real dissatis- 
faction, that exist. .We w'ould point out, that the 
existence of such 'U feeling in a- force that is so 
intimately bound up with the administration of the 
country cannot but .be detrimenral to the Government 
interest. . . , , , 

1 , Members of the' Royal Commission 
will probably be suiprised to leam that the maximum 
gmsion now admissible , to a Police .officer, viz., 
Rs. o,000 per annum,^ was fi.xed in 1855, or no less 
ugo, w'heh the conditions of, service and 
co.st of living wore totally different from those that 
prevail at present. The Court of Directors,, when 
htyi^ dow'n this scale of pension in their despatch to 
the Government of India, refen-ed to the' amoimt of 
the pension as £500, or Rs. 5,000 per aimum. -The 
' pension is, to-day, only 

£43 lOs. at the rate of Is. 9d. per rupee, at which 
pensions are payable in England by the Secretaiy of 
State, so that whilst the cost, of living has enonnously 
increased both in Lidia and England since 1855, this 
pension to-day is worth £62 10s. less than when 
originally fixed. -Cinder Chapter XIX., Article 474, 

officer cannot obtain 
any pension at all without medical certificate till he has 
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completed 30 years’ service, whereas officers of the 
Forest, Public Woi’ks and Telegraph Pepaitments can 
obtain a proportionate pension after 20 years’ service 
without such certificate and a full pension after 
25 years. We venture to point out that this diffei-ence 
in ti-eatment to Police officers, as compared with that 
meted out to the other services, is the more glaring 
and inequitable when it cannot be denied that the 
Indian Police Force deseiwes at the hands of Govern- 
ment at least equal teeatment with any other seiwice 
in India. In this connection it may be noted that 
that when recruitment by competitive examination was 
first introduced in 1893, and for a number of years 
afterwards, the exammatiou for the Indian Police and 
the Indian Forest Service was identical, successful 
candidates having the option to enter either seiwice. 

It may be argued in opposition to our claims that 
we join the service at an earlier age than other depart- 
ments, and that it is inexpedient that officei-s should 
be allowed to rethe at such an early age, but we would 
respectfully lU'ge that this ai'gument cai-j-ies no weight 
when it is considei’ed that Police duties are far more 
onerous and exacting than those of other departments ; 
and it may also be pointed out that at the present 
moment there are many officers serving in the Indian 
Civil Seiwice who came out to India at very much the 
same age, and also that officers of the Public Works 
Department, the Telegraph ■ Department, and the 
Forest Department can retire without medical certifi- 
cate after only 20 yeai-s’ service. But, enthely apart 
from this consideration, we would again respectfully 
draw attention to the fact that 25 years’ service under 
any conditions in a province like Bengal and in a 
tropical countiy like India should be the prescribed 
limit, more especially in view of the fact that that 
amount of seiwice is sufficient for full pension for 
officers serving in their own country, viz., the London 
Police and the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

On these grounds, therefore, we express the con- 
fident hope that om‘ ,case for a full pension after 
25 years’ service has been fully established, and we 
now come to the amount of pension which we think we 
can justly claim. We venture to suggest the following 
scale as a minimum : — 

{a) a pension of 4001. a year after 20 years’ service 
on medical certificate ; and 

(6) a full pension of 6001. a year after 25 years’ 
service. 

We also earnestly recommend that Deputy 
Inspectoi-s-General and Inspectors-General or Police 
should automatically get an additional pension of 1001. 
a year after three years’ service as such, whether as an 
officiating or as a permanent incumbent. 

61,965. — (VT.) Conditions of salary. — As the number 
of appointments in the higher grades is very small and 
promotion is obtainable only as vacancies occur, that 
is, by the death or retirement of an officer, we would 
strongly recommend that the present system of graded 
pay be substituted by the incremental system of pay, 
which is the only equitable one, and is in force in the 
Forest, Public Works, Telegraph, Customs and 
Finance Departments. In fact, among the Imperial 
services, the Police is the only civil department of any 
importance, except the Indian Civil Seiwice, to which 
this privilege has not been extended. We, therefore, 
urge that the system of incremental pay be introduced, 
the initial pay remaining the same as at present, and 
rising by Bs. 50 per annum up to a limit of Rs. 1,250 
after the 20th year of service. Another argument in 
favour of the incremental system is that imder present 
conditions officers are not uncommonly granted exten- 
sions of service, a fact which causes great heartbm-ning 
among the lower ranks owing to the consequential 
stoppage of promotion. The system of incremental pay 
will remove this grievance. 

We respectfully beg to bring to the notice of the 
Royal Commissioners the great unpopularity of Bengal 
as a province owing to the prevailing high cost oi 
living, which is unequalled in any province in India, 
except our sister province of Assam, to the general 
unhealthiness and relaxing natm'e of the climate, the 
depressing suiTOundings, the very heavy work resultant 


on the condition of unrest in the province and the 
naturally litigious character of the people, and the 
general lack of social amenities in most of the districts. 
In submitting the statement that Bengal is an un- 
popular province, it will not be disclosing a secret 
when we bring to the notice of the Royal Commis- 
sioners the broad fact that, at the time of the recou- 
stitution of the province in 1912, scarcely a single 
officer was willing to serve in Bengal. We, therefore, 
Consider that we are entitled to some special con- 
sideration in this province, and suggest that a special 
Bengal allowance of Bs. 150 a mouth be given to 
Superintendents of Police, and Bs. 75 a month to 
Assistant Superintendents. If the Royal Commis- 
sioners are unable to concur with these views, we would 
suggest as an alternative that Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents of Police posted to the 
heavier or more unhealthy of the Bengal districts be 
given the allowance mentioned abov'e. 

Another point we would respectfvdly m-ge is that, 
in view of the fact thnt officers proceeding on tom- in 
the river districts often incur pecuniary loss and that 
officer's proceeding on transfer invariably do so, the 
rates of travelling allowance be so revised as to remove 
this hardship. 

Another grievance is that, when an officer of the 
rank of Superintendent of Police acts as a Deputy 
Inspector- General, this officer, though exercising the 
full power's of the higher appointment and incurr'ing 
its complete responsibilities, does not draw the full 
pay of the appointment irr which he acts, but only a 
portion of it, as laid down in Ar'ticle 105 of the Civil 
Service Regulations, whereas officers of the Pirblic 
Works and Forest Departments draw full pay. except 
in privilege leave vacancies in the case of Public 
Works Department, under Articles 117 and 135, Civil 
Service Regulations. We ventm'e to urge that such 
differential treatment is not equitable, and we beg that 
equally fair treatment in this respect be extended to 
the Police Department. 

Although the Police Commission, in paragraph 70 
of their report, recommended that Deputy Inspectors- 
General should be graded in three grades, on Rs. 1,500, 
Bs. 1,750, and Bs. 2,000, respectively per mensem, the 
Government of India rejected their opinion on the 
ground that “ the result of adopting it would be to 
*' create dissatisfaetion with the present scale of 
“ remuneration in other Indian seiwices.” But within 
a short time of issuing this I'esolution the Government 
of India granted Superintending Engineers of the 
Public Works Department the very terms which had 
been proposed for the Police by the Police Commission, 
and Conseryators of the Forest Depai'tment were 
subsequently granted even higher pay than was 
sanctioned for Deputy Inspectors-General of Police by 
the Govei'nment of India on the grounds noted above. 
We earnestly request that the Royal Commissioners 
will adopt the reasonable recommendations of the 
Police Commission, more especially in view of the 
enormous increase in their responsibilities which I'ecent 
years have witnessed. At present Deputy Inspectors- 
General are in two grades on Bs. 1,500 and Bs. 1,800 
per mensem, respectively. 

61,966. (III.) Conditions of service. — ^In paragi-aph 
61,964, in dealing with conditions of service, we have 
concentrated our- attention on conditions of pension 
only ; another point we would wish to urge is the status 
of the Superintendent, and the title itself, “ Superin- 
tendent of Police.” A reference to the report of the 
Police Commission will show how in the various pro- 
vinces the position of the Superintendent of Police has 
been altered from time to time, always in the direction 
of making it more and more subordinate; also that 
much of the failm'e of the Police in India is attributed 
to this policy. No one who has practical experience of 
the administration of an Indian district can question 
that this is liteially true, and that it is essential for 
efficiency that the Superintendent of Police should be 
admittedly second only to the District Magistrate 
among the Executive officers of the district. .a.s n 
consequence of the recommen iations of the Police 
Commission, much has been done to remodel the 
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relations tetween the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police, in order to remedy the 
\uidue svrbordination of the latter post ; hut hie official 
i-anh remains mialtered. A reference to the IVarrant 
of Precedence will show that a first grade Suiierin- 
tendent, which means an officer of anything from 2G to 
30 years’ sendee, is graded helow a Civil Surgeon, or a 
Joint Magistrate of 12 years’ total service; similarly, 
a Deputy Inspector-General of Police helow a Dieu- 
tenant-Oolonel, and a large nuniher of other officers, 
including Superintending Dugineers (first class) of the 
Public Works Department, whose duties are in no way 
more responsible or impoitajit than those of a Deputy 
Inspector-Genend. We consider that while this remains 
the case, it is impossible to expect that a Superintendent 
of Police will carry the authority and respect in his 
district which it is essentially necessary that he should 
possess for the efficient discharge of his duties, or that 
the officers themselves can take that ijride in their 
service which is so essential from every point of view. 
The present title “ Superintendent ” is another matter 
requiring attention. It unquesti’dnably creates a wr ong 
impression as to the social standing of an officer holding 
the post, being, as it is, universally associated with 
officers of an entu-ely different stamp to those of the 
Indian Police. Possibly the title of Chief or Commis- 
sioner of Police would meet the difficulty without 
inconvenience, but the present title is certainlj' open 
to objection. 

In this connection the question of the selection 
of Inspectors-General deserves consideration. The 
selection of an officer of another sendee for this 
post has a very prejudicial effect on the influence and 
morale of the officers of the force. Wo consider that, 
before an officer of another sendee is appointed to the 
post, every effort should be made to find a Police 
Officer for it. It wdll probably be seldom that an officer 
fit for tlie post wdll not be available in any province, if 
Deputy Inspectors-General are selected with sufficient 
care; but if this difficulty should ever arise, efforts 
should be made to obtain a Police officer from another 
province. The fact that in Bengal a Police officer has 
never been appointed to the pennanent post of In- 
spector-General casts an unmerited stigma on the 
whole force, and leaves Police officei’s little interest 
or ambition after they have reached a certain stage in 
their career. It can hardly be presumed that in all 
these years there has been no officer worthy to fill the 
post. We may mention, as beaidng on the point, the 
case of the late Mr. Knjwett, C.I.E., wdio was thought 
fit to act as Inspector-General on no less than seven 
occasions but was not confirmed, though his record of 
service was extraordinaidly brilliant. We may mention 
also that at the jn-esent moment the Inspectors-General 
of Police in the United Provinces, Punjab and Bomb.ay, 
are Police officers; and w’e respectfully ask that the 
post of Inspector-General be reserved for members of 
the Indian Police. 

61,907. (I.) Method of recruitment; (II.) Systems 
of training and probation ; (V.) Conditions of leave, 
and (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in the em- 
ployment of non-Europeans and the working of the 
existing system of division of services into Imperial 
and Provincial. — As regards these we have nothing to 
add to the recommendations of the Police Commission 
and the orders that were issued as a result, except to 
say that the improved conditions now asked for will 
have a considerable effect on recruitment and will 
render the sendee more attractive. We understand 
that the Government of India are already considering 
certain changes in the present conditions of leave 
(head Y)— vide Pinance Department letter Mo. 938 
C.S.B., dated the 13th September 1912. 

()1,9G8. (VIII.) Relations of the Service to the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.— As this 
IS largely a matter of opinion, we would respectfully 
s;ibmit that the independent opinions of individual 
officers on this point bo elicited at the time of takino- 
OMdenre. 

G1,9G9. Mr. Clarle nijjscq^icntly wrote ns fonows 
with reyarO to the Inqicnal and provincial hranches of 
the UatevUa police force : — 


A. Imperial Branch. — The Commissioner of Police 
ill Calcutta is seconded from the Bengal list, and the 
emoluments of the appointment are at present Rs. 1,,500 
rising to Es. 2,000 a month, and were fixed in 1889. 
Since then the pay of eveiy other police appointment 
in Bengal has been raised as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Police Commission, but the Com- 
missioner’s pay has remained as it was, though constant 
complaints have been made by officers who have held 
the appointment that it is not adequate for the 
re.sponaibility and expense of the position. 

(2) When Mr. Bignell, who ivas then a Deputy 
Inspector-General in Bengal, was offered the Comrais- 
sionership in 1902, he refused to accept it on the pay. 
and was only induced to do so by raising the initial 
pay to Rs. 1,750 a month. Again, when Mr. Dundas, 
also a Deputy Inspector- General in Bengal, officiated 
as Commissioner in 1910, he found that lie had lost 
Rs. 900 by liis six months’ tenure of the appointment. 
Sir Frederick Halliday, the present Commissioner, was 
also consulted and stiites that the expense of living in 
Calcutta is yearl}' becoming heavier, and that the 
2 )resont pay of the Commissionei-shq) is not adequate 
for the proper upkeep of the appointment. 

(3) The Commissioner of Police in Calcutta is a 
Head of a Department. He has to ijerform many of 
the duties of a district magistrate, and in addition has 
to control a very large force, while the aijpointmeut is 
one of the most responsible in Bengal. Fiudher, his 
social position involves at least a certain amount of 
entertaining if he is to keep in touch with the mercantile 
community, and a iwi'simonious. existence is not suitable 
to the post. It is the opinion of the officers of the 
Department that the pay ought to bo raised to Rs. 2.000 
rising to Rs. 2,500 a month, which is only a fair salary, 
if one compares conditions in Calcutta 25 years ago, 
when the pay was fixed, with what they are to-day. 

B. Provincial Branch . — ^Before the reorganization 
of rhe Calcutta Police in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Police Copimission in 1902 and 
1903, the Provincial Service compiised eight appoint- 
ments of Superintendents on pay ranging from Rs. 300 
to Rs. 600 a month, which were filled by the promotion 
of officers of the subordinate grades, but on the recom- 
mendation of the Police Commission, six of these 
Superintendents were replaced by officera of the Imiierial 
Service and only two wore letained — the Superintendent 
of the Reserve Force and the Superintendent of the 
City Criminal Investigation department. 

(2) Tlie post of Superintendent of the Reserve 
Force is held by a non-commissioned officer from the 
Army, who was lately airpointed direct rvith a view to 
securing better efficiency and discipline in the Reserve 
Force, which is largely composed of ex-soldiers, and 
this prccedcirt may be followed on the retirement of 
the present incumbent, so the post is really rrot 
ordirrarily open to Srrb-Inspectors or Inspectors of the 
Calcutta Police. 

(3) The other appointment, namely, that of Sirper- 
intendent of the City Crimimil Investigation Depart- 
ment, has, since the advent of political unrest, been 
converted temporarily iirto a Deputy Commissioner-ship, 
wlrich is held by air officer of the Imperial Service, arrd 
this temporary arvangement will probably have to be 
made permanent in the near future. 

(4) The Calcutta Police Provincial Serr-iee has, 
therefore, pr-actically been abolished and the only com- 
pensation which has been given to the Sub-Inspectors 
and Inspectors who were formerly eligible for these 
appointments is the creation of a gr-ade of fiv e Inspector- 
ships on Rs. 300 a month. The result of this is that 
at a time wherr officers irr the Bengal Police have had 
their prospects greatly improved by the creation of 
Deputy Superintendentships on p.ay rising from Rs. 250 
to Rs. 500 a month, officers of similar rank in the 
Calcutta Police have had all avenues of promotion 
closed to them which is c.ausing acute and tvidespread 
discontent. 

(5) When, by the resolution of the Government of 
India on the report, of the Police Commission, Dejmty 
Superintendents were created in the Provincial Police 
and not in the City Police, Mr. Bignell, then Commis- 
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sioiier of Police, ivi-ote that “ the greatest eonstei-na- 
“ tion had heeu caused hi the Calcutta Police Force 
“ Iiy the_-promulgation of the Government of India’s 
“ resolution, and that inspectors on all sides were 
“ seeking for a way of escape,” and Sir Andrew Fraser, 
then^ Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who had heen 
President of the Commission, remarked, in a letter to 
the Government of India, that “ they could not have 
” had before them the full effect of their proposal.” 
Since then the officers of the Calcutta Police have 
memorialized the Government of Bengal on the subject 
of the creation of the post of Deputy Superintendent 
in Calcutta, and, though this was not granted. Sir 
Edward Baker, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
gave them to understand that they would be eligible 
for appointments as Deputy Superintendents in the 
Provincial Police, but in practice no such appointments 
have been made nor are they likely to be made, as it 
means removing the best officers of the force from the 
city at a time when their city experience is of most 
value. 

(G) The Calcutta Police now ask for the creation of 
a Provincial Service in the city on pay ranging from 
Bs. 300 to Bs. 700 a month open to Europeans and 
Indians, and with a status and position similar to 
Deputy Superintendents in the Provincial Police. The 
latter officers were appointed to carry on the routine 
work of the Distiiot Superintendent while he is on tour 
in the mufassal, but the City Deputy Superintendents 


or Chief Inspectors, as they would be more properly 
called, have quite different functions, though not less 
important. The executive, as opposed to the adnrinis- 
trative work in a city police force involves association 
with all sorts and conditions of people, and officei-s of 
the Impeiial Sendee in chai-ge of city divisions require 
the assistance of experienced promoted officers who can 
keep them in touch with the criminal underwold and 
the doings of the subordinate police, and at the same 
time have sufficient power and status to make them- 
selves feai-ed and respected, which the present Cu'cle 
Inspectoi-s have not, as this rank has always been 
associated in Calcutta -with the charge of a police- 
station. In Bombay, in spite of the resolution of the 
Government of India, the Commissioner of Police w'as 
successful in resisting the abolition of these officers, 
and Superintendents have been retained in the Bombay 
Police. 

(7) Officer’s of the Calcutta Police also ask that one 
of the divisional chai’ges on pay rising to Bs. 900 a 
month should be held bj' a p’romoted Superintendent, 
on the analogy of the Bengal police where specially 
deserving Deputy Superintendents are occasionally 
promoted to be District Superintendents. It is difficult 
to make any rule on this point, as the subordinate ranks 
may, or may not, at any given time, have an officer fit 
for a divisional charge and the exercise of magisterial 
powers, and there is at present no bar to such pro- 
motions, if Government consider them desii’able. 


Mr. B. Clarke called and examined. 


61.970. {Lord Bonaldsliay.) The witness was Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. He joined the 
service in 1900, and had served in various districts. 
He was appointed Personal Assistant to the Inspector- 
General in 1910, and Deputy Commissioner in 1912. 
The written statements sent in represented the unani- 
mous opinion of the officers in the Calcutta and Bengal 
forces, and he appeared on their behalf. 

61.971. The Calcutta police was a separate force 
from the Bengal police, and under a different head. 
The superior officers of the Calcutta police wei-e borne 
on the general cadi’e, and were liable to be transfeired 
back from the Calcutta to the Bengal police. 

61.972. The present- system of recruitment gave a 
good personnel, but he should like to see more men 
obtained from the first-class public schools. He, 
therefore, advocated a system of nomination prior to 
examination, which was the system adopted in the 
Irish coustabulai’y. The age limits nineteen to tw'enty- 
one were satisfactory. 

61.973. Probation in India was better than in 
England, but the training at the police school was not 
sufficiently good. Police officers, who ■were to take 
charge of a district police force, required a better 
training than they could get from a superintendent 
casually a23pointed to a training school. The training 
school in Bengal was for many years in charge of a 
junior assistant. A central institution for the whole 
of India would be the best, on the lines of the 
constabulary depot in Dublin. Experience had shown 
liim that the training of the officers was not as good 
as it ought to be. There were many subjects, such as 
a knowledge of criminal tribes and of Indian history, 
which would make police work more interesting, and 
association with Indian people more valuable. These 
were not taught in the training school. Even law was 
not taught as law, the insti-uctors in the training 
schools being- from the police. He would staff the 
central school as the staff college at Quetta was staffed 
by trained men in different subjects, and would draw 
the staff mainly from the educational department. 

01.974. He was against throwing the examination 
in England open to Indians on the ground that in 
Bengal the police force were up-cormtiymen, and the 
officers were Bengalis, and the Bengali could not hold 
the men in a proper state of discipline without the 
shadow of the Englishman in the background. Open 
examination might let into the service a class of man 
not suitable for it. 

61.975. The present system of recruitment to the 
Provincial Service, partly by nomination and partly 
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by promotion from the subordinate ranks, was a 
good one. 

61.976. The appointment of Inspector - Generr 1 
should be reserved for the police force. There was a 
strong feeling in the ranks of the service against the 
appointment of a man from outside. He would prefer 
to see a man taken from the police force of another 
Province, if a suitable police officer was not available 
locally, rather than a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and that was the view held generally in the 
force. 

61.977. A time-scale was preferable to a graded 
system of pay, as it provided for an equal flow of 
promotion. 

61.978. The sei’vice asked for two distinct allow- 
ances, a monthly allowance of Bs. 150 as compensation 
for the lack of amenities in Bengal, and a consolidatea 
allowance of Bs. 250 for ser-vice in Calcutta. The 
hitter had heen already granted. There was a local 
allowance of Bs. 100 and Bs. 150 for a motor car. 

61.979. The fifty-five year rule for retirement should 
be rigorously enforced, even if the time-scale was 
granted. At in'o-sent there was great heartburning 
amongst officers because promotion was blocked. 
Under the time-scale it might still be blocked for the 
administrative posts. 

61.980. Twenty-five years’ sei-vice for pension was 
enough. If a police officer had to go from one mala- 
rious district to another without the chance of a healthy 
station, there would be a number of men twenty-five years 
hence uttei’ly unfit for the charge of a district. There 
were certainly officers, under the present system of thirty 
years’ service for pension, who got extensions beyond 
fifty-five years of age, but they were the exceptions. 
It was not the usual thing for extensions to be granted. 
There were certain officers, who would stay on to the 
last, because the climate suited them, and they managed 
to keep fit. Also, some men got to the stage that they 
could not live in England and preferred to live in India. 
But thei’e were numbers of men who desired to go, but 
could not go, and who ought to go from the point of 
view of the sei-vice. If the twenty-five years’ period 
was gi-anted, the Govei’nment should have a right to 
tell any man that he must go after the twenty-five 
years. 

61.981. On the whole the leave resei’ve was .satis- 
factoi’y, but occasions arose when a man might be 
refused leave, owing to a number of officei’s wishing 
to go together. How that three months’ notice had to 
be given before leave was taken things seemed to be 
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satisfactoiy. The officers Tvould be glad to commute 
furlough for a .shorter period on higher pay. 

61.982. Expenses OTth i-egard to unifoi-m -were very 
heavy. The uniform was designed to he simple, hut it 
cost a himdi-ed pounds without horse or saddlery. On 
first coming out an advance should he obtained from 
Govemment, to he paid hack hy instalments ; hut there 
was a strong case for a lump sum of lOOZ. being given 
for the equipment, and that would prevent officers 
getting into debt. 

61.983. In the Calcutta police the officers had the 
same prospects as those of the Bengal police, and were 
interchangeable one with the other. A deputy com- 
missioner coiTcsponded to a superintendent, except that 
the former had magisterial powers in Calcutta. The 
post of superintendent in the Calcutta police was 
originally a post corresponding to the headship of a 
subdivision. In the old days in the Calcutta police 
there were several superintendents and one deputy 
commissioner, but the Police Commission introduced 
four dirisions, and put them in charge of deputy com- 
missioners. The superintendents were abolished, and 
only two now remained as the relies of a b 3 -gone 
age. Pnicticallj" those two posts formed the Provincial 
Service of Calcutta, and corresponded to deput}' super- 
intendents. It was desirable that the old class of 
superintendents should be re-established in CalcntLa, 
because in practice it was found thei'e was a certain 
amount of citj' work which involved association with 
all sorts of people in all sorts of places, which could 
not be done by men of the rank of deputy commis- 
sionera, who spent their evenings in their clubs. Also 
a sub-inspector or inspector in the Calcutta police bad 
nothing whatever to look fonvard to, because one super- 
intendentship was always filled bj- a non-commissioned 
officer from the aimy. Under the present organisation 
there were sis deputy commissiouerships, and his sug- 
gestion was that there should be a deputy commissioner 
at headquarters and a deputy commissioner for the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and thi'ee others 
each of which would run two divisions of the city with 
a chief inspector or superintendent in charge of the 
divisions. The reason the supermtendents were 
abolished was that they had too much power, and there 
was not enough supervision over them. 

61.984. For recruitment to his proposed superin- 
tendentships he should follow the example of the 
Bengal police, and take a percentage from outside 
direct, and a pei’centage from the ranks. It might be 
satisfactoi-y to put the superintendents in a general 
Provincial Police Service, and to second them to 
Calcutta, but they ought to have city experience. 

61,98-5, (Sir Murrmj Sammich.) There was no 
Indian holding a deputy commissionership in the city, 
and he would advise giving one of the present six 
deputy commissionerships as a pi’ovincial appointment 
if a suitable officer was available. The Deputy Com- 
missioner in the city of Calcutta required more special 
qualifications than a superintendent in the mufassal. 
In the old class of superintendents some rose from the 
ranks of constables and head constables. 

61.986. The paj' of the deputy inspector-general 
should be raised to the amount suggested by the Police 
Commission. This was only refused on the ground 
that other services, to whom it had now been given, 
had not then got it. He did not advocate retirement 
on a induced pension at tw'enty years, because a man 
could always retire on a medical certificate. 

61.987. He was in favour of listing a certain number 
of superintendentships for the Provincial Service. 

61.988. The prospects of the Provincial Serrice 
should be improved, and it should be possible for its 
memliers to rise above Hs. 500. 

61.989. (Mr.Ohauhal.) Abouthalf the men appointed 

from the Bengal to the Calcutta police went back awain 
to the Bengal police. ° 

61,930. His objection to opening the examination 
m London to Indians applied to Bengal. He preferred 
to see Indians recruited in India, because emorieuee 
showed that educational qualifications did not neces- 
s.arily make men good police officers. Many M.A.’s 
B A.’s and B.I/.’s had not turned out to be good liolice 
officers. ^ 


61.991. (ilTr. Abdvr Jlahim.) One of the great 
problems in Bengal was the political unrest. Indian 
police officers more frequentty fell victims to anarchists 
because they were an easier mark. The Indian officer 
was undoubtedty very useful in detecting political 
cases, but the Europe.an officer's of the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department were also closely in touch. The 
two recent instances in which Indian ofiicers had been 
assassinated occurred in places where Europeans seldom 
went. It was undoubtedly the case that without 
Bengali officers police work could not be carried on 
efficiently, and therefor'O their aspirations should be 
very carefully considered. 

61.992. The .Indian officer rvas able to enforce 
discipline because he had the Englishman at his back. 
No doubt the fact that .the Englishman had the 
Govei-nment at his back also helped him to enforce 
discipline, but that was not sufficient in the case of 
the Indian, -who had not the same yigOi,'ous view of 
discipline that Englishmen had. The fact that a man 
was a Govermnent official -vras not sufficient. Inspectors 
and sub-inspectors of poh'cc had a good deal to do in 
the w.ry of discipline, but not all of them had .sliown 
themselves efficient in that direction. There had 
always been behind them the superintendent, the 
assistant snpei-intendent, and the resei-ve of -European 
officers. All men ordered for pimishment had to be 
produced before European officers. The view of the 
European officers was that the Bengali was not a 
good disciplinarian. Certain subdivisions were under 
Bengali officers. The Superintendent had to go round 
his district every few months, and ■when he foimd 
discipline getting slack he tightened it up. 

61.993. (Sir Theodore Morison.) All the teaohera in 
the police training school were police officers, except 
the teacher of languages. Law and history wore 
taught by inspectora, who had undergone no training 
at all. An allowance was given to induce them to 
stay in the school for three or four years. 

61.994. He -would appoint Indians first as sub- 
inspectors, and then promote them by stages to be 
deputy superintendents. He would also reserve a 
small pereentage for direct inspectorships, and a 
somewhat larger percentage for direct deputy super- 
intendentships. The Indian offioera, who had been 
appointed superintendents, had not really been typical 
men. They had come in too late. If an Indian officer 
was not good enough in his first 15 yeara’ service to be 
appointed a superintendent, he was probably no good 
at all. It was found th.at, if a man had been a 
constable for a number of years, he was of no use as 
a head constable, and in the Calcutta police a man 
over 15 yeara* service was never appointed to be head 
constable. If a rule was introduced that deputy 
superintendents, selected for superintendentships, must 
be under 15 j'ears’ service, bettor men would be 
obtained. The service should bo something between 
10 and 15 j'ears, and there should be a fixed number 
of superintendentships allotted .as an experiment. At 
pi-esent the proportion -nas 5 per cent., but this might 
be slightlj' increased. 

61.995. (JlTr. Dahj.) For the police training school 
he would not suggest that all the instructors should 
be taken from the education department, but would 
have a number of police officers also. The haw 
instructore g.ave certain instiaiction in criminal investi- 
gation as -well as in haw, .and imparted a loiowledge 
of police work which could not be got from mere 
lawyera. 

61,906. The main objection ho had made with 
regard to Indian superintendents was on the ground 
of discipline. There was no question whatever of 
belittling the importance of the Indian officers for the 
purpose of investigation. 'Where Indi.an officers had 
been superintendents the discipline had been vei-y lax. 
As personal assistant to the inspector-general he found 
that in Bengal there was a general falling off in the 
populai'ity of the Police Service. After the Police 
Commission there was a boom, but a number of men 
were disappointed -with the results.. The Police 
Service was also impopular on account of the amount 
of abuse it received from the press, and the risks a 
man had to incur in his work. 
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61,997. TJie Bengal, alloirance originally asked. for 
■was to compensate for ,the general expense of livingln 
Bengal, and for tlie lack of amenities in the Bengal 
districts, but he now proposed that that allowance 


should be given .oulj^to eertaia large districts. The 
allowance was given for extra expense in certain dis- 
tricts. and was worked ont on that in the written 
statement. Chittagong was not a hea-vy district. 


The witness withdrew. 


Babu SuKiTirAE Sen Gupta, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Bengal. 


Written Statement relating to the Police Department, 
being the corporate victos of the Deputy Siiperinten- 
dents of Police iyi Bengal. 

Note . — The portions printed in italics aie additions 
to the corporate statement made by Babu Snkumar 
Sen Gupta in his personal capacity. 

61,008. (Vllb.) The working of the existing 
division of Services into Imperial and Provincial. 
— Our service as it stands is an anomaly. We are the 
product of Indian Police Commission of 1902-3, which 
recommended the formation of the Provincial Police 
Service, the members of which, viz.. Deputy Superin- 
tendents, would have “ precisely the same departmental 
status as Assistants ” (paragraph 69, page 39, Police 
Commission’s Report), and on that ground alone waived 
aside the objection of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, one 
of the members of the Commission, i-egarding the 
difference in nomenclature. The Government of India, 
however, in their resolution (paragraph 33) gave us 
similar status to Assistants, and in the course of the 
seven years of our existence we regret to record that 
all the worst fears expressed by the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga in his Note of Dissent (paragraphs 10, 11, 
and 12) have come to be i-ealised. 

We may be peimitted to quote the following per- 
tinent-passages from the Maharaja’s note, which show 
how clearly he foresaw, ten years ago, the evil effects 
of the distinction adopted. A distinction made (both 
“ in the reonutraent and the nomenclature of the two 
“ services) will needlessly degrade one class of officers 
“ in their o'vvn estimation and in the estimation of the 
“ people. Deputy Superintendents of Police, marked 
“ off by their nomenclature and by their method of 
“ appointment from the other officers of higher police 
“ sei-vice, wiU fail to bring their full influence to bear 
“ on police administration, and will also, I am afraid, 
" be slow to acquire those virtues of self-reliance and 
“ promptitude so essential in an officer holding charge 
'• of a district.” 

Previous to the Police Commission of 1902-03 
Indian Inspector's of proved merit and ability were 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Superintendent, and 
thenceforward their promotion and prospects were 
regulated in one uniform way. No distinction was 
made between Europeans and Indians once they were 
in the same list as Assistants, and therefore there was 
real comradeship and mutual respect among all officer-s. 
Among such Indian officers there were some who 
nroved themselves very successful District Superin- 
tendents The reasons why that experiment was not 
wholly successful may be best explained in the words 
of the Police Commission’s Report • “ But jt must be 
“ boi-ne in mind that the native officers 'who have been 
“ tried as superintendents, and of whom the reports are 
“ not usually favourable, have generally been promoted 
'* Inspectors, who have risen from the lower ranks of 
“ the force and been too deeply imbued -with their 
“ characteristics to make good superintendents, also 
" too old for very efficient sei-vice. The experiment 
“ has thus been made under very unfavourable circum- 

We may also advance the suggestion that the selec- 
tions in every ca^e were not quite happy. 

Under the old system two Indian officers were pro- 
moted to be Assistant Superintendents every three 
years, and if that practice had continued, there would 
have been more Indians in the Imperial Seiwice to-day 
than it will ever be possible under the present system, 
which has unnecessarily cast a stigma of inferiority on 
the'Provincial Service. 

While the relationship between the superior Euro- 
pean and Indian officers should be one of manly 
comradeship bom of equal status and equal privileges. 


as it used to be, or should have been, in olden times, it 
has now-degenerated into one of timid dependance and 
sycophancy, the result of an artificial superiority and 
a no less artificial inferiority. Where manhood is 
dwarfed and self-respect is wounded, there canuot he 
real contentment or co-operation, and we therefore 
ventui-e to submit that the experiment of creating a 
separate Pro-vincial Service in the Police has failed 

The following are some of the reasons which have 
brought about the state of affairs described above ; — 

(а) The object of the Commission in creating the 
post of Deputy Superintendent, as explained in para- 
graph 66 of their report, was to supply the additional 
number of Assistants required to help the Superinten- 
dents in the discharge of their duties of contiwl and 
supervision, and to relieve them of the routine of office 
work , and although no distinction was here made, or 
in paragraph 33 of the Government of India’s Resolu- 
tion, in the functions and departmental status of the 
two classes of officers. Rule 11 of the Bengal Police 
Manual has laid down a different method of their 
employment, with the result that while Assistant 
Superintendents are given every opportunity of making 
inspection and tours into the mufassal. Deputy Super- 
intendents are mostly confined to indoor work at head- 
quarters, and apart from the question of acquiring a 
habit of idleness which makes it difficult for them to 
establish their fitness for district chai-ges when the 
question of their eligibility for promotion to Superin- 
tendentsbip comes up for consideration, they are looked 
upon by the subordinate staff as holding the position 
of merely secretariat value. 

(б) As a fm-ther instance of unequal treatment, we 
beg to point ont that, although in paragraph 90 of 
their repoit the Police Commission assigned to 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents an equal posi- 
tion and the Government of India accepted it in their 
resolution (paragraph 60), yet, in Rule 792 of the Bengal 
Police Manual, Deputy Superintendents have been 
delegated to a lower position, and in the latest Police 
order (No 84 of 1913) the permanent delegation to the 
lowel- position was as if confirmed 

Police order No. 69 of 1913 again describes our 
powers and functions as “ generally similar ” to those 
of the Assistant Superintendents. The Police Com- 
mission recommended them to be “ precisely same,” 
the Government of India used the word “ similar,” and 
how they are described m the Police order as “ generally 
similar.” The three different stages of development 
(or degradation as it were) are not without then- 
significance, and we venture to suggest that, had the 
Police Oommission been a'ware of these possible evolu- 
tions at the time, they would not have recommended 
for the creation of a separate Provincial Sei-vice. 

(c) Tile inequality of tjie treatment is even ohseiwed 
in the demi-official correspondence which passes between 
the Personal Assistant to the Inspector- General of 
Police and the. Deputy Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The latter, of course, freely corre- 
spond, but the former are not often vouchsafed the 
common courtesy of a personal leply, hut are replied 
to by the Registrar — a ministerial officer at the best. 

(d) As a necessary corollai-y to the rules quoted 
above, a European Assistant Superintendent of Police 
disdains to serve under aii Indian Superintendent of 
Police, and instances are not rare where an Indian, 
though holding tlie rank of Siipeiintendent of Police, is 
looked upon by hisEm-opiean colleague as a subordinate 
and even addi-essed as such. 

We would, therefore, respectively urge upon tho 
consideration of the Public Sen-ices Commission the 
total abolition of the Provincial Police Service, and 
that aU the superior officers of the Police should be 
placed in one amalgamated list, with prospects and 
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promotion regulatei exactly alike. In this connection 
it may not he out of place to mention that the fact of 
the resignation of four' highly educated Indiana of 
their appointments of Deputy Superintendents of Police 
in the course of the last foim years is not without its 
significance. "We refer to the cases of Messi-s. Sm'ja 
Kumar Guha, M.A., Nirmal Sankar Sen, M.A., Lalit 
Mohan Gupta, M.A., and Maulvi Muhammed Ohainud- 
din. M.A. 

We venture to point out that in the Accoimts 
Department, which is under the direct control of the 
Finance Minister, Indians and Europeans are treated 
equally in all respects in the matter of r-ank, pay, and 
promotion. They are placed in one list and have side 
by side promotions. The policy of equal treatment 
acooi’ded in that department has produced its natural 
result among the officers employed therein, and we 
have reason to believe that there is more comradeship, 
mucual respect, and contentment among them than 
among any other class of public servants. 

We venture further to point out that formerly 
there was no diilerential treatment in the Public 
Works Depai-tment, but since the ci’eation of a separate 
Provincial Seiwice, as in the Police, the natural dire 
results also followed. The Goveinment of India, 
however, have recently abolished this distinction in 
the Public Works Department and placed all the 
officers on one amalgamated list, and once moie con- 
tentment prevails. 

The same story as ours has to be told of the Educa- 
tion Department also. 

We have taken the liberty of discussing the subject 
of the division of seiwices into Imperial and Provincial 
at some length ; for once we can convince the Com- 
mission of the futility and undesirability of this 
division, our remarks on other heads become consider- 
ably simplified. 

A. 

61,999. Taking it for granted, therefore, that there 
should be only one list of superior Police officers, 
the follondng are oru obseiwations on the different 
heads. 

62.000. (I.) Methods of Eecrnitment. — Recniit- 
ment should entirely be by open competition by simul- 
taneous examinations in England and India. A small 
percentage should be set apart for i-eally deserving men 
of proved merit and ability by promotion from the rank 
of inspectors. 

Tins question was dismissed by the Police Commission 
by saying that “ whenever it may be expedient to educate 
“ him (Indian), the examination by ivhich his fitness for 
“ the Indian Service is tested ought to be in India” 
{paragraph 69). We respectfully venture to entirely 
disagree with this view of the Commission. When 
Indians are allowed to eompele for the Indian Civil 
Service, Indian Medical Service, Railway and Engineer- 
ing Department examinations in England, a member of 
the first-named of which is our own Inspector-General, 
we fail to see why Indians may not be allowed to sit for 
the Police Service examination which entitles him 
ordinarily to be only Superintendent of Police, or at most 
to be a Deputy Inspector-General. 

62.001. (II.) Systems of Training and Probation. 
— One year’s ti-aming in England and one ye.ar at a 
provincial training college in India, when they will 
be on probation. They will also pass rhe prescribed 
departmental examinations in Law and Langnage. 

I have since been to England myself and seen the 
worhing of various police forces there, and I consider 
that out of one year’s probation in England {by England 
I mean the United Kingdom), 6 months at the Royal 
Irish Constabxdary Depot at Dublin, 3 months at a 
County station in Ireland, and 3 months at the Criminal 
Investigation Department, Keiv Scotland Yard, London, 
woidd be the best training. Several Colonies have their 
ofiicers trahxcd at the Roxjal Irish Constabularu Denot 
Dublin. •' ^ ’ 

62.002. (ni.) Conditions of Service.— Promotions 
should ordmarily be by seniority from grade to grade 
but merit should also be considered in ease of promotion 
from i-ank to rank. 


62.003. (IV.) Conditions of Salary.— With the 
enormous increase in the cost of living the salary all 
round should be inci-eased. 

62.004. CV.) Conditions of Leave. — Conditions of 
leave should be the same for all officers European and 
Indian. 

62.005. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — Pension 
should be earned on the expiry of 25 yeai-s’ service, or 
after 20 yearn on medical certificate. Nowadays the 
life of a police officer is more arduous tlian in the case 
of most other sendees, -while he is subject to great per- 
sonal risk, to say nothing of the dreadful weapon of 
social ostracism [fa the case of Indians'], if he con- 
scientiously performs his duty. 

In this connection we bog leave to quote the following 
pcrlinettt remax-hs made by Ilis Excellency the Governor 
while presenting the King’s Police Medals at the Dui’har 
on the Hath November 1913 ; — “ xvhose {Police ofilcci-s’) 
duties are yearly becoming more exacting, axid who in the 
discharge of their duties have often to encounter danger.” 

62,006.. (VII.) Snch Limitations as may exist to 
the employment of non-Europeans. — One of the 
Deputy Inspectors-Genei-al should bo an Indian. 

One-fourth of the total service should be Indian, 
and this should be gradually increased to one-third. 

At least one post of Deputy Commissioner of the 
Calcutta Police should bo held by an Indian. The 
j)osts of Personal Assistants to Lispeetor-General 
and Deputy Inspector- General -of Police, Crime, and 
Railways, should also be held by Indians. 

The Provincial Service shotild be abolished for the 
reasons stated in the q)aragraph 61,998. 

B. 

62.007. If for any reason it is found inexpedient 
to abolish the Provincial Service, oim alternative 
obseiwations on the different heads are as follows. 

62.008. (I.) Method of Recruitment.— Reoimitmeut 
should be by competition after nomination to secure 
proper representation of the educated portion of the 
different communities of Indians ; 25 per cent, by 
pi'omotion from Inspectors of proved merit and ability, 
and not too old. [N.B. — ^According to officers pro- 
moted from the department the present percentage, 
i.e., 50 per cent., should remain.] 

The minimum educational qualification for the 
outside appointments, i.e., for perm.ission to appear at 
the competitive examination, should be a diploma from 
a recognised University, and this principle should not 
be departed from in any case. 

The appointment should be open to “statutory 
natives of India ’’ only as accepted by the Government 
of India in their resolution on the Report of the Police 
Commission, and no exception should bo made on any 
accoimt. The mere declaration by an officer of pmrely 
European descent of his intention to settle permanently 
in India on retirement .should not be accepted as 
sufficient proof of his having acquired an Indian 
domicile, as such deckuation is often made to suit 
convenience for the time being, and there is no 
gnarantee of subsequent change of intention. The 
system of nomination alone should be abolished, as its 
effects are demoralising and stunt the development of 
national character. 

62.009. (II.) Systems of Training and Probation. — 
No change in the present system of training and pro- 
bation, except th.at the pay during the probationai-y 
period should be the pay of the last grade, as in the 
case of Assistant Superintendent. 

62.010. (III.) Conditions of Service.— Same as in 
paragraph 62,002. 

Before the anginal memorandum was submitted in 
April last, there had been some instances of supersession 
’ . - -- [ .g heads of direMy appoixited 

of that we were mianimously of 
opinion that "promotions shotdd ordinarily be by 
“ seniority from grade to grade, but merit should also 
" be considered in case of promotion from rani: to rank.” 
Since then the cadre has been divided into two branches, 
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viz. — (i) direct appointments and (ii) promoted Inspectors 
(vide Government of (Bengal, Appointment Department, 
Memorandum No. 3,830.4., dated IQth July 1913), with 
rides to regulate the promotions, different in each hranch. 
Ordinaidly the former will have to serve 6 years in each 
of the 3rd and ith grades, while in the latter hranch 
promotions will he given as vacancies occur. The net 
result is that the promoted Inspectors will earn their 
promotion at a much quicTcer rate than their unfortunate 
colleagues, appointed direct ; and where there was perfect 
harmony and fellow-feeling, there are distinct signs of 
cleavage, horn of divergent interests. 

Dffect has already heeii given to these rules, and I 
shall not he exaggerating the case when I say that they 
have been the cause of serious discontent among the 
directly recruited hranch of the service. They therefore 
most respectfully hut emphatically protest against those 
rules, and the following are the reasons for their 
protest : — 

(1) Analogy tcith the Provincial Civil Service, Exe- 
cutive branch.. — Suh-Deputy Magistrates promoted to the 
ranlc of Deputy Magistrate do not get preferential 
treatment, hut get their promotion side by side with the 
directly appointed Deputy Magistrates. Men of equal 
social status and educational attainments arc appointed 
direct both as Deputy Magistrates, and Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates, and so preferential treatment of promoted 
Sub-Deputy Magistrates would be more obvious than in 
the case of promoted, Inspectors. 

Our delegation to the rank of 2nd class oncers — in 
spite of the assertion of the Government of India that we 
hold similar rank to that of the Assistant — has been 
made on the analogy of Provinetal Civil Service, but in 
the case of promotion that analogy has not been acted 
upon, or in other words that analogy was put forward to 
confer a disability on us ; but when there was a chance 
of our obtaining some benefit on the same analogy, it teas 
waived aside. It has cut us both ways, and we consider 
ourselves cxiromcly unfortunate. 

(2) Deputy Superintendents of Police (or Insycclors 
of old) promoted to the rank of Superintendent do not get 
preferential treatment of the sort over the heads of jtmior 
European Superintendents. Wo consider that exactly 
the same reasonings hold in both cases, and therefore 
there is a vague impression that it is not so in the rank 
of Superintendent to avoid extensive European interests 
being jeopardised. 

(3) Subordinate Inspectors, and even senior Stib- 
Inspectors, may at any moment be our superiors, which is 
subversive of discipline, and discipline should be main- 
tained in the Police Service more than in any other. 

(4) If necessary, special promotions may be given to 
selected and specially meritorious Inspectors — or even to 
all of them— to safeguard any probable block in their 
promotions. Their special merit may further be recog- 
nised by the award of titles, personal allowances, or even 
jaiqirs.hut hard-and-fast rule entitling promotion to all 
Inspectors. S^^persed^ng the claims of all direct officers 
is to be deprecated. 

(h) If it is at all desirable to make two separate 
divisions, let promotions rim independently in the same 
way in both divisions. The time-limit of six years in 
each of the last two grades should he abolished, and if 
time-limit is at all to he retained, three years in each 
grade should he quite sufficient. Ordinarily it takes 
about seven years to get through the last two grades in 
the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service, and 
live years in the Judicial branch. 

(6) Or, at any rate, the present orders should not 
apply in the ease of those who entered the service under 
entirely different conditions. They can only apply 
without objection to those who join after the promulgation 
of the rules. 

62,011.— (IV.) Conditions of Salary.— If the Bro- 
vinciai Service is to be maintained, a certain number 
of Superintendents, not less than 25 per cent, of the 
sanctioned cadre should be included in it, so that^e 
maiority of ns (if not all) may have a reasonable 
chance of retiring with that rank. The ^ 

Depnty Superintendent should range from Bs. 300 to 
Bs. 500, and for the pmpose of determining our 
seniority we should be placed in an amalgamated list 
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with the Assistants, as is now done in the case o£ 
Indians on attaining the rank of Superintendents. As 
our educational qualifications and social status are the 
same as those of the members of the Provincial, 
Judicial, and Executive Services, we should ■ rise as 
Superintendent of Police, ordinarily up to a maximum 
salary of Bs. 1,000. We propose to do away with the 
Es. 250 grade of Depnty Superintendents, fii«tly, 
because if there are more grades of Deputy Superin- 
tendents than of Assistants, w'e caimot be placed with 
them in a combined seniority list; and, secondly, 
because in the case of 1st grade Inspectors (pay 
Bs, 250) promoted to Depnty Superintendents, they 
derive no benefit whatever by their promotion until 
they reach the 3rd grade. At present we begin on 
Bs. 250 and rise to Bs. 500, i.e., we begin as a 
2nd class officer and end as a 2nd class officer. The 
departmental status of Assistant and Deputy Super- 
intendents being the same, both should be classed as 
1st class officers in respect of travelling allowance and 
other matters. 

62,012. — (V.) Conditions of Leave. — See remarks 
under paragraph 62,u04, 

As our departmental status is declared to be similar 
to that of the Assistant Superintendents, ive claim to 
have the privilege of enjoying the same rules. 

At any rate the total furlough which one can earn, 
viz., two years, is much too short a period. It should at 
least he one-fifth of the period of active service, and 
furlough should be granted more liberally, sag, after a 
continuous service of four years or at any time due 
irrespective of the time when the officer last returned from, 
leave. A case in instance, my personal one, will shoiv the 
hardship of the present i-ules. After an active service of 
over 7 years I took 6 months' leave, viz., 3 months’ privi- 
lege leave combined with 3 months’ leave on private affairs 
under article 337, Civil Service Begidations. Under the 
existing rules I shall not be entitled to furlough for 
another 10 years, i.e., for my having taken 3 months’ 
leave under article 337, Civil Service Regulations, I 
forfeit 9 months’ furlough xvhich would have been duo 
to me in another 2 years. Neither can I obtain leave on 
pidvate affairs for aiiothcr 6 years, and I had all along 
been anxious to avail of the full amount of 1 xjear’s 
furlough which loould be ordinarily due to me after 
another 2 years. 

We earnestly appeal, therefore, that the leave rules be 
amended accordingly. 

62.013. (VI.) Conditions of Pension.— JSee remarlcs 
in paragraph 62,004. 

62.014, (VII.) Snob Limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing division of services into Imperial 
and Provincial. — Please refer to the opening remarks 

(a) Our functions and status should be precisely the 
same as contemplated by the Police Oommission, and 
not similar to those of Assistant Superintendents, far 
less generally similar vide remarks, paragraph 63,198. 

Depnty Superintendents of all grades should be 
Ist-class officers for the purposes of travelling allowance 
at least, as it is desirable that they should uphold the 
dignity of their position and not be demeaned as they 
are at present. Sergeants and Inspectors of Police 
also get 2nd-class travelling allowance, and although 
Depnty Superintendents are classed as similar to 
Assistant Superintendents, they are only allowed 2nd- 
class allowances, and are thus needlessly degraded in 
the eyes of the public and their subordinates. It has 
been stated that on the analogy of the other Provincial 
Services we are entitled to 2nd-class allowances, but 
it is forgotten that while all the others will some time 
or other in their lives rise to be Ist-elass officers, we 
can begin and end only as 2nd-c]ass officers, the pay of 
a Ist-grade Deputy Superintendent being Bs. 500. 

The members of the Public Services Oommission 
will surely realise bow unjustly we are treated in this 
respect when we state that an Assistant on probation 
and in receipt of a salary of Bs. 300 is entitled to Ist- 
class allowances, whereas a Ist-grade Deputy Super- 
intendent in receipt of a salary of Es. 500 and with 
many years’ service is entitled to 2nd-class allowances 
only. 
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IVc venture to point out in support of our claims 
for Ist-olnss allowances tlint all similarly paid officers 
who have to do a good deal of touring are allowed by 
Government Ist-class allowances to cover the extra 
cost of touring, viz. ; — (1) Deputy Magistrates in charge 
of subdivisions are entitled to Ist-olass allowances, 
12) Superintendents of Post Offices are entitled to 
Ist-flass allowances, (3) Assistant Superintendents of 
Telegraphs are entitled to Ist-class allowances, and 
(4) Assistant Engineers are entitled to Ist-class allow- 
ances, and they are not hardened with the cost of buying 
and maintaining expensive uniforms. 

Deputy Superintendents of Police shouU also, 
therefore, invariably get Ist-class allowances, as they 
are also touring officers, in spite of Buie 11 of the 
Bengal Police Manual. 

That this should he so in case at least of the Deputy 
Superintendents in charge of subdivisions, there cannot 
he txvo opinions. Personally, I always travel 1st clays 
on official duty within, niy own jurisdiction, and so,P 
know, do many others. 

(b) The proportion of Deputy Superintendents 
promoted to the rank of Superintendent, viz., 5 per 
cent., is far too low to attract the proper stamp of men 
to the sendee, or to stimulate a healthy competition dn 
the work amongst those who are in the service. The 
proportion should be fixed at not below 25 per cent, 
for the’present, rising in the course of, say, the next 
ten years to 33^ per cent. 

At least one of the posts of Deputy Commissioner 
of Calcutta Police should be recruited from Deputy 
Supei'intendents, and the post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Police should be always held by a Deputy 
Supeidntendent. Indeed, the Police Commission, too, 
recommended that the Deputy Commissioners 'shotdd 
also be recruited from the Provincial Police Service 
(paragraph 96). 

On the analogy of the Provincial Executive Seiwice, 
the posts of Personal Assistants to Inspector-General 
and Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and 
Bailways, should be open to Superintendents of Police 
promoted from the rank of Deputy Superintendents. 
One of the posts of Deputy Inspectors-General should 
also be thrown, open to the members promoted from 
the Provincial Service. 

(c) The existing practice of putting junior Assistant 
Superintendents in charge of districts during the tem- 
porarf absence of the Siipeiintendent in pi-eferenee to 
the more senior and experienced Deputy Superintendent 
creates an invidious distinction between members of 
the Imperial and Provincial Services. In such circum- 
stances the senior officer present in the distidct should 
bo appointed to hold charge irrespective of whether he 
belongs to the Imperial or Provincial Service. It is, 
perhaps, to regularise this apparent inequity that 
Assistant Superintendents of all grades have been 
declared by executive order to be superior in rank to 
Deputy Superintendents of all grades (Police Order 
No. 84 of 1913), to which reference has already been 
made elsewhere. One baneful result of the practice 


just referred to is ' that the relationship between 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of Police, instead 
of being one of healthy comradeship, develops.into one 
of strained aloofness, which is not in the interest and 
good of the public service or of discipline. The mem- 
bers of the subordinate force, in common with the 
ministerial stall of the district, not unnaturally look 
upon a Deputy Superintendent with a feeling of con- 
tempt or superciliousness (certainly not intended by 
the members of the Police .Commission or by the 
Govei-nment of India). 

I (d) Again, .the distinction made between Assistant 
and Deputy Superintendents of .Police in respect of 
confidential documents and papers, casts an unmerited 
slur on the members of a loyal service, and yet the 
detection and prevention of political and, in fact all 
organised, crime would ultimately depend upon the 
loyalty, honesty, zealousness, industry and whole-hearted 
co-operation, horn of contentment, of the Indian officers. 

(e) Acting grade promotions in temporary vacancies 
should be made in the same way as is done in the case 
of Assistant Superintendents. 

62.015. — (VIII.) Eelations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and with other Services. — There 
is great room for improvement, particularly in the relation 
of the Indian members of our service with the Indian 
Civil Service. 

62.016. — (IX.) Other Points. — (a) A matter, which 
affects only the Indian members of the service, we should 
lihe to include. The recent Axmis Act rules {Government 
order No. XLVUI. of 1913), allowing Police officers of 
all ranlis only one fcnvling piece each while the members 
of the Judicial and Executive branches of the Provincial 
Civil Service arc entitled to two fowling pieces and one 
sporting rifle each, create yet another invidious distinction. 
There is a strong impression in some guarters that revolver 
forms part of our uniform, and as such is exempted from 
the operations of the. Ajmts Act, and I share in that 
impression. But if I am wrong, which I hope not, we 
submit that the present moment, when police officers arc 
being specially marhed down by the anarchists as their 
victims, to deprive them of their only weapon of self- 
defence is hardly ppportunc. Many uncompromising 
remarks are being hurled against us by the public, and 
we respiectffidly urge that a revolver may be distinctly 
declared to form part of a police officers' uniform, and 
that two fowling pieces and a sporting rifle may be 
allowed to us in common with the members of the other 
brunches of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(b) Privileges for studying latv in England, sanctioned 
in Government of BcngalNo. l,312ri.-D., dated ‘20th June 
1913, to the members of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Judicial and Executive bratwhes of the Provincial Civil 
Service, may be extended to the members of the Police 
Service, in whom also the knowledge of law is daily 
becoming increasingly essential. 

(c) All officers of the Provincial Service, irrespective 
of their grades, should be given the privilege of being 
pirescnted at His Excellency the Governor’s Levee. 
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62.017. (Lord Ronaldshaij.) "Witness was a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, third grade, and had been in 
that grade for about four years. He had been eight 
years in the police. He was appointed an inspector- 
direct, and afterwards a deprrty superintendent in an 
outside vacancy, and had been treated as a directly 
roci-uited man ever since. The wi-itten statement 
represented the unanimous opinion of the provincial 
service, and was supported genei-aHyby Europeans and 
Indians. The written statement he himself had sent 
in was identical ■with the corporate memorandum, but 
had a certain numher of additions^ which were also 
supported by officei-s of the service. 

62.018. Tliere should ho one sen-ice recruited on 
the same terms by a simultaneous examination in 
England and in India. He did not, however, mean by 

• The vitnesb's ailditions have been lucliided in the 
rorpomte written statement, Imt have been printed in italics. 


this a simultaneous examination in the ordinai-y sense 
of the word, as at present only 25 per cent, of the 
service should he open to Indians. Indians should 
also be alloVed to compete in England, and from the 
list of passes should he recruited to the extent of 
25 per cent. ' 

62,019; There was no objection to a foreign service 
allowance being given to European officers, if Europeans 
and Indians were recruited on equal terms. 

62,020. If the ' proviucial service as such was 
abolished, thei-e would still he the need for the present 
number of officei-s to do the work. It would not he 
possible to reduce the present number of assistant and 
depatg superintendents to the present numher of 
assistant superintendents. It had not occurred to him 
that, in that case, there w-ould not he ' sufficient 
superintendentships to go round. The only solution 
he co\ild otfer was to put assistant and deputy superin- 
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teudents ou one list and to let tie former go on to be 
superintendents over the heads of the latter, except to 
the extent of the superintondentships reserv-ed for the 
deputy superintendents. 

62.021. The directly recruited ofiicei-s advised that 
the present proportion of appointments by promotion 
from the subordinate ranks to deputy superintendent- 
shi^is should be reduced from 50 per cent, to 25'per 
cent., hut the promoted officers maintained that the 
present proportion should remain. The idea of the 
directly recruited officers was that the promoted in- 
spectors were too much imbued with their old chainc- 
teristics, and were not fit to be superior officers. 

62.022. IVheu the cadre was first established, after 
the recommendations of the Police Commission, 
vacancies were kept in the top grades, and they were 
not yet filled. The cadre had now been divided into 
two separate parts, one for direct recruits, and one for 
promoted men. This was very invidious. If a time- 
scale were instituted instead of a graded system, the 
present difficulties would disappear. 

62.023. Several of the deputy superintendents had 
now been given charge of stibdivisions ; they liked the 
work but they objected that, when so posted, they had 
to do a good deal of touring, and that the travelling 
.illowance was not sufficient. They asked for first-class 
travelling allowances like the assistant superintendents. 

62.024. A proposal had been made by a promoted 
Inspector, to which the directly recruited officers fully 
agi'eed, that the post of deputy superintendents should 
be reserved exclusively for promoted inspector's, and 
that outside Indians should be reci'uited dmectly to the 
post of assistant superintendents. 

62.025. Two superintendentships were now filled 
by Indian deputy superintendents, and a third Indian 
was acting. One, however, was an additional superin- 
tendent, who was looked upon more as a deputy 
superintendent than a superintendent. 

62.026. Deputy superintendents should become 
superintendents when quite young. The experiment 
of promoting deputies had proved a failure in the past, 
owing to their being selected at too old an age. 

62.027. If an incremental scale were adopted for 
deputy superintendents, it would be a good thing to 
have a point where selection came in. 

62.028. There was no serious grievance with regard 
to uniform. The Provincial men, however, had a 
helmet with a khaki puggaree, whereas an Imperial 
officer had a helmet with a blue puggaree, and they 
would like all the puggarees to be blue. 

62.029. Since he was recruited he had been to 
England, and had had an oppor-trmity of visiting the 
depot of the Royal Irish Constabrrlary, and of seeing 
the work of various police forces in the Uirited 
Kingdom, He went expressly with a -view to studying 
these matters after he had been in the police force in 
India just over seven years. After having had practical 
work in India he was in a better position to study 


conditions in England than if he had gone before 
enter-ing the force. 

62.030. {Mr. Ahdiir Rahim.) The new distribirtiorr 
of work was more satisfactory to the deprrty sttper'iu- 
tendents than the old one except with regard to 
corrfidential matters ; they were not allowed to see the 
confidential abstracts. 

62.031. The complaint that there was a certain 
amorrut of difficulty on the part of Indian officers in 
errfor-eing discipline might ap 2 )ly to promoted insirectors, 
but not to directly recruited men. He had been in 
charge of the 24 Parganas reserve for a time, and had 
had no difficulty in enforcing discipline there. 

62.032. A lai'ge proportion of the constables were men 
from Bihar and other places, outside Bengal, and some 
difficulty might have been experienced by some officers 
in enforcing discipline amongst them, but personally 
he had had no trouble. 

62.033. At present there was only one Indian 
superintendent in substantive charge, but there was 
one additional superintendent, who acted tmder the 
orders of the superintendent of the district. 

62.034. {Mr. Chaiibal.) He wished to see the jiro- 
portion of Indian superintendents increased, and the 
pay raised. Ten or twelve superintendentships could 
be filled efficiently by Indians, and Indians should be 
introduced gradually. If that was done the efficiency 
of the police administration in the whole in'ovinco 
would not suffer. 

62.035. He was a graduate of the Calcutta Hui- 
vereity and had attended the police school for six 
months. 

62.036. {Sir Murray Bammich.) His proposal was 
that all deputy superintendents should become assistant 
superintendents, and that the two services should be 
merged, but he admitted the difficulty that there would 
not be enough superintendents to go round. As an 
alternative, it would be satisfactory to a certain 
extent if the Government raised the pay of the deputy 
superintendents to Rs. 800 and fixed the proportion of 
superintendentships open to them at a higher figure 
than the present five per cent. 

62.037. {Mr. Daly.) The proposal that the deputy 
superintendents should be merged into one service 
with the assistant superintendents, and be recruited 
for by a simultaneous examination in India, had the 
support of the Muhammadan deputy superintendents. 

62.038. When in charge of the resei-ve of the 
twenty-foiu- Parganas he never had the slightest 
difficulty in maintaining discipKne. It was true he 
had a European inspector and two European sergeants 
under him to assist in maintaining discipline, but he 
could have done without their assistance. They were 
under his orders. 

62.039. He had not consulted the inspectors about 
the abolition of the pi'ovincial service, but the proposal 
was to reserve posts for promoted inspectors. H the 
provincial service had never been established, he would 
not now have been in the police. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Written Statement* relating to the Police Department 
being the views of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial 
Committee of the Indian Police Association. 

62.040. (I.) Methods of Recruitment. — Impc^-ial. 
— The Committee accept the present system of recruit- 
ment for the Imperial Service by open competitive 
examination in England with the conditions and 
modifications laid down in the Goveniment of India 
Resolution Nos. 248-2.59, dated Calcutta, 21st March 
1905, as on the whole satisfactoiy, but would point out 
that the principles therein laid dou-n enjoin restrictions 
on direct appointment by nomination in India, which of 
late hare not been observed, to the detiiment of officers 
ah-eady in the Porce. The Committee would luge that 
direct appointments by nomination in India should bo 
strictly limited to the terms of the Government 
Resolution, which was clearly intended to provide a 
channel for the reciaiitment of Europeans domiciled in 
India, of suitable educational attainments, who have no 
opportunity of appearing in the usual -way at the 
examination in England, and who have exceptional 
qualifications fitting them for employment in the 
superior seiwice, and should not be extended for the 
benefit of Europeans educated in England who by 
failure or non-appearance at the examination in England 
have not fulfilled the essential conditions of appoint- 
ment. The Committee would also make a strong 
protest against the practice of appointing an officer 
recruited bj’ nomination in India to any position other 
than at the bottom of the list. There has of late been 
frequent cause for complaint in this respect. Such a 
procedure does not appear to have been contemplated 
in the Government Resolution ah’cady quoted and the 
knowledge that a career in the service is dependent on 
the arbitrary appointment of nominated members over 
the heads of regularly recruited officers, must necessarily 
render it unattractive to the best class of men and 
cause discontent among its members. 

Provincial. — The Committee consider the existing 
methods of recruitment for the Provincial Service and 
for all other ranks are satisfactory and require no 
alteration. 

62.041. (11.) System of Training and Probation. 
— ^The Committee consider the system of training and 
probation of membera of the Imperial Sendee satis- 
factory, and no ch;mge is advocated. 

The system of training and probation of Deputv 
Superintendents, Sub-Inspectora, Head Constables and 
constables is also satisfactory. 

62.042. (III.) Conditions of Service. — The Com- 
mittee consider : — 

(a) That a Police Officer should be appointed to the 
Inspector-Generalsliip. The (lovemment of 
India in paragraph 38 of their Resolution 
Nos. 248-259, dated Calcutta, 21st March 

This Statement was signed bv the following members 
of the Committee R. T. Dundas, President; Messrs. 
R. C. Castle. K. U. Rvl.and, J. V. Rvnn, B.A., DL.D., 
II. A. Kei'o; W. .Swain. IV. A. P. .Sealy, and K. D. M.arriott 
Mcmijers; and Mr. II. J. Hir-t, Honorary Secretar)-. * 


1903, on the Report of the Police Commis- 
sion of 1902-03 decided that it should be 
left to the discretion of Local Governments 
to fill this post “ either fi-om the Indian 
“ Civil Sei-vice or from the Police, as may 
“ seem most expedient.” Since that time 
the invariable custom has been to give this 
appointment to a member of the Civil 
Service. This leaves a Police Officer little 
interests or ambition after he has reached 
a certain stage in his career and casts an 
unmerited stigma over the whole service. 
The Committee therefore would urge that 
the post of Inspector-General be filled 
ordinarily from the Police and that a 
Civilian be appointed only if a suitable 
Police Officer is not available. 

(6) That Government should have the option of 
retiiing an misatisfactory officer on full 
pension after the completion of 25 years’ 
seiwice, as recommended by the Police Com- 
mission of 1902-03 in paragraph 87 of their 
Report. 

(c) That extensions of service shoiddnot be granted 
to member's of the Imperial Serrice who 
have reached the age of 55 years, as in view 
of the increasingly arduous nature of Police 
work, an officer at that age can r'arely have 
the necessary vigour and activity for fmtlrer 
efficient service. The argument formerly 
adv.ancod that officers had suffered so irr 
tlreir prospects from extensions being 
granted that they could reasonably claim 
extensions themselves as compensation when 
their turn came, is not now a matter for 
serious consideration and will be less so if 
the increased pension and incremental pay 
hereinafter advocated be granted. 

Higher Appointments. — The Committee -wish to 
draw attention to the very small number of higher 
appointments open to police officers as compared with 
services such as the ^Forest Department and Public 
Works Department. The figures quoted below are 
taken from tne Bihar and Orissa Civil List : — 


Department. 

Number 
of Higher 
Appointments. 

i 

Total 

Strength. 

Proportion. 

Police - - - 

3 Deputy Iiisiicc- 
tors-Geiierai. 


1 in 17'GG 

Forest- 

1 Conservator 

a 

1 in a 

Public Works 

1 Chief Engineer, 
i") SH])crinteiKling 
Engineers. 

.31 

1 in 5'17 

1 


At the present time the charge of a Deputy 
Inspector-General is too cumbersome and the work too 
heavy to admit of really thorough control. The Ranges 
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of Deputy Inspectors-General consist of 11 and 10 
districts respectively, -whei-eas no Commissioner of a 
Division has charge of more than 5 districts. In the 
interests of efficiency and in justice to the service the 
number of higher appointments should he increased. 

62,043. (IV.) Conditions of Salary. — The Com- 
mittee -would point out that the present graded system 
of pay in the Police Department -works most inequitably. 
The number of appointments in the higher gi-ades is 
very small and promotion is obtainable only as vacancies 
therein occm-. To quote instances in the Bihar and 
Orissa Police there are officers -with 20 to 26 years’ 
service at present dra-wing Rs. 900 per mensem, and of 
a total, 25 Superintendents, 7 have been 7 years in their 
present grades. This state of affairs is due merely to 
the inequity of the system and is not in any -way the 
r-esnlt of inefficiency or misbeha-viour on the part of the 
officers concerned. 

The folio-wing table sho-ws clearly the present state 
of affair's under the graded system of pay. The figures 
have been taken from the gradation list of gaietted 
Police Officer's for January 1913 : — 


Rate of pay - Rs. 
Length of service 
of the most 
Senior Police 

Oiheer drawing 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

800 

700 

500 

400 

tliat par - years 
Length of service 
of the most 
Junior Police 

Officer dnawing 

35 

32 

23 

17 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

<) 

! 5 

that pay - years 
Length of service 
of an officer of 
the Forests or 
Public Works Do- 
paitmont di-aw- 
ing the same 

35 

25 

17 

13 

! 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

pay - - years 

18 

U 

12 

10 

8 

3 

2 

(dra\v.s 
Rs. 420). 


N.B. — These figur'es represent completed years of 
ser-vice, fractions of a year ha-ving been ignored. 


Any further comment on the disadvantages of the 
graded system 'is unnecessary. The necessity and 
equity of the incremental system has long been recog- 
nised and it has already been introdrrced in the Forest, 
Public Works, Telegraph, Customs, Finance, Educa- 
tional and other Departments. Among the Imperial 
Services the Police is the only Department of any 
importance except the Indian Civil Service to -which 
this privilege has not been extended. 

The Committee therefore m-ge that a system of 
incremental pay should be introduced on the following 
scale -with immediate application to officers now in the 
Service : — ■ ' 

Assistant Superintendent. Rs. 


1st year of service to di'aw - 
2nd ,, ,, 

3rd „ „ 

4tb „ „ 

5tb ,, ,, 

6th ., „ 

7th ,, j. 

8tb „ ,) 

Superintendent. 


300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

550 

600 

650 


‘ 9th year of service to draw - 
10th „ i> 

11th „ j) 

12th „ II 

13th ,, II 

14th „ II 

15th „ 

16th „ 

17th „ 

18th ,, II 

19th „ II 

20th „ II 


700 

750 

800 

850 

900 

950 

1,000 

1,050 

1,100 

1,150 

1,200 

1,250 


This scale is based on that ah-eady in force in the 
Forest Department and Public Works Department, 
the only alterations suggested being in the pay of 
Assistant Superintendents, who as at present will start 
on Rs. 300 per mensem and not on Rs. 380 as in the 
case of the above-mentioned services. 

An Assistant Superintendent should not be eligible 
for an increment until he has, passed his departmental 
examinations and on doing so he should then take his 
place in the scale according to the length of his seiwice. 

An officer holding a higher charge should dra-w pay 
at a rate equal to the lowest pay of that charge, i.e., an 
Assistant Superintendent officiating as Supei-intendent 
should be entitled to an officiating allowance sufficient 
to bring his pay up to Rs. 700 per mensem which 
is the lowest rate of pay dra-wn by a Superintendent. 
Superintendents officiating as Deputy Inspectors- 
General and a Deputy Inspector-General officiating as 
Inspector- General should receive officiating allowances 
on a similar basis. 

62,044. (V.) Conditions of Leave. — The Committee 
consider that minimum furlough allowances should be 
calculated on a more generous basis. Under the 
Civil Service Regulations, Ai-ticles 314 and 320, a 
Police Officer’s minimum furlough allowance is fixed 
at : — 

(i) 200Z. a year or Jths of the salai-y last di'awn on 
duty whichever is less, when paid in England. 

(ii) Rs. 1665 O' month or fths of the salary last 
drawn on duty whichever is less, when paid in India. 

The minimum furlough allowance of a member of 
the Indian Civil Service or a Military Officer in Civil 
employ is : — 

(i) 5001. a year or the salary last drawn by him on 

duty whichever is less, when i-a-wn in 
England. 

(ii) Rs. 8885 a month or the salary last dra-wn by 

him on duty whichever is less, when drawn 
in India. 

The Committee also recommend that the proposal 
now under the consideration of the Government of 
India to allow the commutation of leave on half pay to 
half the per-iod on full*pay should be approved. 

In the opinion of the Committee it is of the utmost 
importance in view of the very heavy work and 
responsibilities now required of the Police that both in 
the interests of Gover-nment and in fairness to the 
members of the Service, Police Offioers should be in a 
position to take long leave out of India for rest and 
recuperation far- more frequently than is now possible 
owing to the smalhress of leave allowances and the 
impossibility of saving money under the present 
conditions of life in India. 

It is also an anomaly that a Military Officer- serving 
in the Police Department should receive a larger 
furlough allowance than the regular members of the 
service. 

62,045. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — The Com- 
mittee would point out that the anomalous and 
altogether- unjust treatment of Police Officers in the 
matter of the period of service qualifying for full 
pension was broirght to the rrotice of the Gover-nment 
of India 10 years ago by the Indian Police Commission 
of 1902-3. In the Government Resolution Eos. 248-259, 
dated Calcutta, 21st March 1905, on the Report of the 
Commission a decision on this important point was 
deferred. Up to the present time, the very serious 
disabilities suffered by the Police in this resjrect have 
not been removed. Various memorials on the sirbject 
have from time to time since 1909 been submitted to 
the Secretary of State by Police Officers from all over- 
India. From the Government of India letter Eo. 14 0., 
dated 9th January 1913, a copy of which is attached 
(Annexure* Eo. 1), it -will be seen that this important 
question has now been referred for consideration to the 
Royal Commission on the Public Services in India. 

The Committee also wish strongly to emphasise the 
absolute necessity of granting pensions to Police Officers 
on more liberal terms quite apar-t from the redirction 
of the period of qualifying ser-vice. The Committee 
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liavo notliin" to add to tlie arguments already adduced 
in .support of tliis claim beyond stating that the duties 
and responsibilities of the Police and the gener.al cost 
of li^ ing in India .are increasing yearly. A copy of one 
of the memorials -n'hich have been referred to the 
Boyal Commission is attached for ready reference 
(Anne.vuic"' Bo. 2). Por tlie reasons therein set forth 
the Committee strongly advocate the granting of 
pensions on the following terms and conditions : — 

(a) Betirement on medical oei-tifie,ate after 20 ye.ars’ 
sen-ice, on a pension of Bs. 4,000 in India or 
4001. in England. 

(h) Optional retirement after 25 years’ sendee on a 
pension of Bs. 5,000 in India or 5001. in 
England. 

(c) Optional retirement after 30 yeai-s’ sendee on a 

pension of Bs. 0,000 in India or 6001. in 
England. 

(d) An additional pension of Bs. 1,000 in India or 

1001. in England after 3 years’ service as 
Deputy Inspector-General or Inapector- 
Genei-al. 

The Committee have modified the original demands 
in Enclosure Bo. 2 for additional pensions up to a 
possible maximum of Bs. 8,000 in India or 8001. in 
England as it is understood that no pension on a 
non-contributory basis granted by the Government of 
India exceeds Bs. 7,000 in India or 7001. in England. 

02,040. (VII.) Such limitation as may exist_ in 
the employment of Bon-Envopeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Service into 
Imperial and Provincial. — The Committee consider 
that the limitations laid down by the Police Commission 
in paragraphs 60 and 67 of their report and in pai-a- 
graphs 33 and 34 of the Goveniment of India Besolution 
Bos. 218-249, dated Calcutta, 21st March 1905, are 
necessary in the employment of Bon-Europeans and 
that the woiking of the existing system of division into 
Imperial and Provincial Services is satisfacloiy. 

62,047. (Vin.) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services. — The 
rellitions between the Police iind the Indian Civil 
Service are on the whole satisfactory and the Com- 
mittee consider that the principles laid down in the 
Bengal Police Manual, Chapter HI., constitute a sound 
basis for determining such relations. The Committee 
w’ould point out that there is a tendency on the part of 
officers of other Sert-ices to treat Deputy Superin- 
tendents. Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors with less 
consideration than is due their respective positions, 
and that they are nor adequately protected by the 
Courts from unjustifiable aspersions and insinuations 
against their character. 

02,018. (IX.) Any other Points within the Terms 
of Reference to the Royal Commission not covered 
by the preceding Heads. — Jleduction in Clerical 
Ub)-/.-. — The Committee strongly advocate a reduction 
in the v ei-j- large amount of clerical and routine work 
requiied of all police officers down to and including 
investigating officers, wliicli renders them unable to 
give adequate attention to their legitimate duty of 
preventing and detecting crime. 

Constrnction of Buildings . — The Department should 
be relieved of the duty of constiaicting their own 
buildmgs, a task they are not qualified to undertake 
and one which oceiqiies time that should be spent on 
more legitimate duties. 

Belter Quarters . — ^Better provision should be made 
for the housing of officers and men ; and Inspectors 
should be provided with free quarters. 

Invcstigaling Officers . — ^As a result of the Police 
Commission of 1902-3, there has undoubtedly been an 
improvement in the character and work of the investi- 
gating officers. At the same time the Committee are 
of opinion that officers of this class are still for the 
most part unfitted to imdertakethe responsibilities and 
exercise in a satisfactory manner the large powers 
entrusted to them. Air investigating officers various 
duties if thoroughly performed involve a considerable 

• * Not reprinted. 


amount of physical hardship and exertion. At the 
same time his work is such that a fairly high standard 
of education and intelligence is required. In addition 
there can be no doubt that service in the Police is still 
for various reasons regarded as slightly degrading by 
the best class of Indians. Consequently there is bound 
to be very considerable difficulty in obtaining men 
capable of doing the work and at the same time willing 
to undertake it. The remedy therefore w-onld appiear 
to lie in an attempt to improve the material at pi-esnnt 
available, and in the opinion of the Committee this can 
undoubtedly be done — 

(«) the appointment of more supervising officers of 
the rank of Deputy Suirerintendent ; 

(b) a much stricter selection for promotion among 
Sub-Inspectors. 

Prosecution of Oases. — The Committee consider that 
a more efficient agency should be employed for con- 
ducting the prosecution of cases particularly in 
Subdivl-sions, having regard to the facilities that at 
present exist in India for an accused to secure expert 
defence. 

Supplementary written Statement by Mr. Bundas 
relating to the Provincial Service. 

62,049. (III.) and (IV.) Conditions of Service and 
Salary. — ^As regards the Provincial Sex-vice the demands 
as regards the conditions of salary and sei-vice ax-e 
stated in the i-epi-esentation of the Deputy Supei-inten- 
dents of Police.* The fii-st x-equest is that the pay of 
the lowest grade of Deputy Supex-lntendeixts of Police 
be x-ixised to Bs. 300 a month; that during the 
probationai-y period the subsistence allowance be not 
less than Bs. 150 a month, and that the probationaxy 
period do not exceed 12 inonths. I am iix favour of 
raising the pay of the lowest gx-ade of Deputy Super- 
intendents of Police to Bs. 300 a month on the 
considex-ation that their duties and responsibilities are 
ixixieh the same as those of Assistant Superintendents. 
It is therefore reasonable to equalise the pay of both 
ranks. The present pay of the last gx-ade, Bs, 250, is 
the same as that of the fii-st gi-ade of Inspectoi-s from 
whose ranks 50 percent, of the Deputy Superintendents 
of Police are drawn. Apart from this anomaly there 
ax-e other pi-acticnl difficulties. As to the request for 
an inci-ease of subsistence allowance dining the pro- 
bationax-y peilod and the reduction of the probationaxy 
piexlod fx-om two yeai s to one yeax-, I see no i-eason to 
recommend a change. The jn-esent subsistence allow- 
ance of Bs. 100 a month is exchanged fox- the gx-ade 
pay of Bs. 250 a month as soon as the probationer 
emex-ges from the Tx-aiuing College and takes up the 
duties of a Deputy Supeiintendent in a district, even 
though he has not at the time completed the full 
px-obationaiy pexiod of two years. 

The second i-equest is that the number of appoint- 
ments in the higher grades be incx-eased. This will follow 
if the lowest gx-ade is abolished as recommended above 
and the services graded in thx-ee grades — Bs. 500, 
Bs. 400, and Bs. 300. The present division of the 
service of 15 appointments into four grades seems 
rather unnecessary. Adopting a cheap scale the 
allotment in thx-ee gi-ades would be as follows : — 

Bs. 

Fix-st grade - - - 500 4 appointments. 

Second „ - - - 400 5 „ 

Third „ - - - 300 0 

The inci-ease in cost over the present scale would 
be Bs. 6,000 per annum. The Assistant Superinten- 
dents enjoy a mox-e libei-al allotment in the higher 
grades, vide Appendix XII. of the Police Commission’s 
Report. 

The third request that membei-s of the Px-ovincial 
Police Sex-vice shall receive, on promotion to the rank 
of Superintendent, the same rates of pay as those 
enjoyed by members of the Impexial Police Sex-vice 
would, if 'allowed, have the practical effect of removing 
all distinction between the Px-ovIncial and Imperial 
SexalcCs. I do not consider this is a fair claim. 

’ Ple.aBC .ice jiaragraph 62,093. 
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The foui-tli request is for an increase in the pro- 
portion of appointments of Superintendent resei'red 
for memhers of the Provincial branch. The maximum 
number of appointments permissible was fixed quite 
recently at one only. The subject has already been 
discussed very fully and I doubt that the time has 
come for re-opening it. 

The fifth request is that members of the Provincial 
Police Service be declared first-class officers for pm*- 
poses of travelling allowance. In this respeet the 
members of the Provincial Police Service cannot fairly 
claim to be placed on a better footing than the 
Provincial Civil Service. It is understood that in the 
Provincial Civil Service officers in charge of sub- 
divisions are considered officers of the first class for 
purposes of travelling allowance and I recommend that 
this privilege and any similar privileges enjoyed by the 
Provincial Civil Sei-vlce be extended to members of 
the Provincial Police Seiwice serving uudei' similar 
conditions. 

The sixth request is that their title be changed to 
“ Assistant Superintendent of Police, Bihar and Orissa.” 
This matter was discussed by the Police Commission 
who decided on the designation of “Deputy Super- 
intendent” on the analogy of the Provincial Civil 
Service and because the object of appointment of 
Deputy Superintendents is different from the appoint- 
ment of Assistants, the latter being intended mainly 
for the ti-aiuing of the necessary European Superin- 
tendents. The present proposal hke some of the 
othei-s above aims at raising the Provincial Service 
to a position identical with the Imperial Seiwice and 
considerably above the Provincial Civil Service. I do 
not consider that the proposal should be entertained 
seriously. 

G2,0S0. (V.) Conditions of Leave. — As regards the 
conditions of leave, the Deputy Superintendents repre- 
sent tliat the period of service to qualify for furlough 
should be reduced from 10 years to 8 years and that 
the maximum inteiwal between the two periods of 
furlough be reduced to 18 months. It seems to me 
that the existing leave rules are sufficiently liberal for 
an Indian service and I do not see my way to support 
the proposal for a change. 

62,051. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — A. request 
is put forward that the period of service for optional 
retirement on full pension be reduced to 25 years and 
for retirement on medical certificate (presumably on 
full pension) to 20 years. This request is supported 
by the argument that there should be no differentiation 
between the Imperial and Provincial Services, but it 
seems to me that in this, as in most other points 


connected with its prospects, the Provincial Police 
Sendee should march with the Provincial Civil Sendee, 
with which it has everything in common, and not with 
the Imperial Police Service, the personnel of which is 
entirely different. It is no argument to compare 
a service composed mainly of Indians with the service 
composed entirely of Europeans. 

62,052. (IX.) Other Points. — Apart from the sub- 
jects dealt with in the representation, the Deputy 
Superintendents have put forward elsewhere the 
grievance that most of them are ineligible for presen- 
tation at Levees. I consider it is desirable to remove 
the invidious distinction in rule 797 of the Police 
Manual which allows the privilege of presentation to 
Deputy Superintendents of first grade, but not to 
those of lower grades, nor to probationers. But this 
again is a matter in which the case of Deputy Super- 
intendents must be regulated in accordance with the 
analogous case of Deputy Magistrates. 

In connection with the improvement of the present 
class of investigating officers, the memorandum of the 
Police Association brings up a point which I consider 
most important towards the improvement of the police 
and that is the appointment of more supervising 
officei-s of the rank of Deputy Superintendents. To 
bring about reform, and to bilng it about quickly, it is 
imperative to maintain constant supervision over the 
doings of officers entrusted with Such large powers 
as Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors possess, and to make 
that supervision so close that abuse of power and 
corrupt practices shall be impossible. This can only 
be done through a class of officers who are themselv-es 
above suspicion or who. like the Inspectors promoted 
to Deputy Superintendents, have shown that they can 
rise superior to temptation. The economical way of 
doing it is to increase the .cadre of Deputy Superin- 
tendents rather th.an to increase the number of 
Assistant Superintendents. The sanctioned cadi'e of 
15 Deputy Superintendents is decidedly insufficient for 
the pm'pose. It is in my opinion essential to have 
a Deputy Superintendent at each district headquarters 
excepting three of the small districts of Orissa, as well 
as at the Police headquarters of the two main Eailway 
Systems and the Criminal Investig,ation Department. 
I woidd also provide a Deputy Superintendent for 
certain selected subdivisions where local conditions 
make the work unusually difficult or the distance from 
headquai'ters, necessitates reinforcing the supervising 
staff. Dhanbaid, Gu'idih, Deoghai', Kislnmganj, 
Madhepm-a or Supaul in North Bhagalpur, Bihar 
(Patna) and Sasaram are all places where a Deputy 
Superintendent would be very usefully employed. 


Mr. R. T. Dundas called and examined. 


62.053. {Lord Ebnaldshay.) Witness has been 
officiating Inspector-General of Police in Bihar and 
Orissa since April last. He joined the service in 1887 
as an assistant superintendent, had been on special 
duty in a native state for about a year, and had served 
as principal of the training school, and personal 
assistant to the inspector-general. In 1907 he became 
deputy inspector-general. He represented his col- 
leao-ues in the Imperial service, and was prepared to 
answer questions on their wiitten statement. His 
own personal views agreed mth theirs, subject to a 
few slight modifications. 

62.054. The complaint that certain officers had 
been specially appointed in India, and put in not at 
the foot of the cadre referred chiefly to Bengal. At 
the present time there was one military officer in Bihar 
and Orissa, who had been so put in. There was also 
another officer, who had been brought in from the 
deputy magistrate’s service, and there were three who 
were planters. One of these had been introduced into 
the higher grades, and the other two were transfen ed 
from Eastern Bengal and Assam and also put in the 
higher grades. They were so put in to meet a sudden 
increase in the cadre, and to prevent the creation of a 
block some years afterwards. This was a legitimate 


object, and personally he did not desire to press the 
point, provided the corollary held good, and Govern- 
ment took steps to remove excess officer’s when a block 
in promotion existed owing to the undue inflation of 
the cadre. 

62.055. The officers were satisfied with the present 
system of recruitment in England, and with the 
personnel now being obtained. The age limits were 
suitable. 

62.056. Probation should be in India as at present. 
A central police training school would not be an 
improvement on the pi’esent provincial schools, because 
the conditions in India varied very much in the 
different provinces. There were differences of laws, 
and in the habits and customs of the people. It was 
also necessary to introduce young officers to the 
smToundings in which they would have to work. The 
staff of his pro-vincial training school was drawn from 
the police force, with the exception of one who was 
a shorthand instructor. Police officers made quite 
satisfactory instructors in law and other matters, and 
there was no need for any improvement. 

62.057. The colour bar should be retained so far as 
recruitment in England was conceiued. The Bui’opean 
officer started with .an advantage in the very fact that 
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]ic was a European officer. It was easier for liim to 
comniantl respect, and in cases very inuch easier to 
hold the balance between conflicting interests. If the 
exiimination in England was thrown open, a consider- 
.able number of Indians might get into the sendee, who 
might not be of the chiss required. Indians should 
look to the deputy superintendentships, and he would 
improve their prospects in that direction. Thej' should 
be given more pay, and be treated more libeiully in 
the matter of tinveUiug allowances. 

02.058. In Bihar and Orissa one Indian deputy 
superintondent had been promoted to be superin- 
tendent sub, 2 >ro tern., but he was practically per- 
manent. He was on medical leave at present, and in 
his place an Indian deputy superintendent was officiating 
for him. One Indian was all that? could be taken under 
the five per cent, rale, and that percentage should not 
be increased at present. If it was decided that more 
Indians should be recraited to the supeiaor branch of 
the service, they should continue to be taken from the 
deputy superintendents. This would give better pro- 
spects to the inspectors and sub-inspectors, and would 
go far to increase the popularity of the service among 
the class of men from whom sub-inspectors and in- 
spectors were recraited. It was of great impoi-tance 
to bo able to judge a man by seeing him work for 
some years before promoting him. 

62.059. The power of direct appointment of 
mcmbei's of the domiciled community had been 
exorcised in Bihar and Orissa and should be retained. 

62.060. The police were all trained to the use of 
arms in the first instance. All constables, when 
enlisted, had to go through the constables’ training 
school, and received a training in handling <arms. But 
only a small body of men in each district, varying from 
23 to 50, were constantly urrder arms. 

62.061. The inspector-gorreral shorrld be a police 
officer. He was not prepared to say that, if no police 
officer were available locally, one should be taken from 
another provirtce, as owing to the differences betweerr 
prorinces it might be that a cirilian of the province 
wortld bo a better man than a police officer from a 
distant province. It was important that the inspector- 
general of police in any particular province should be 
thoroughly versed in local conditiorrs, and a civilian 
from Bihar worrld have a great advarrtage over a police 
officer from Madras. 

62.062. The officers in the service were suffering 
from a block at present, and that was the reason why 
a time-scale was suggested. There should be separate 
time-scales for assistants and superintendents, and ,a 
man who reached the top of the time-scale in the 
assistant's grade would have to remain there until 
promoted to the superintendent's grade. But, when 
he received promotion, the loss of time should be 
made up to him by putting him into the position he 
would have occupied had he obtained promotion at 
the proper time. It was not suggested that depxity 
inspectors-general should be on a time-scale. 

62.063. The 55 year rale should be rigidly enfoi'ced, 
whether there was a time-scale or not. 

62.064. The officers desired a pension after 25 yeai's. 
If that wa.s granted it would not be taken advantage 
of generally, as the pay was too small for the ordinary 
man to be in a position to go. It would, however-, be 
taken advantage of to a certain extent. Officer’s how- 
ever would prefer a larger pension at the end of 
30 years, than present pension at the end of 25. 

62,063. The leave reserve was adeqrrate. 

62.066. The desire to commute furlough for leave 
ort higher pay was due to the fact that "the present 
allowances were not srrfficient for men to take the 
furloirgh to which they were entitled. 

02. 067. There was a feeling on the part of police 
officers that they would rather be called “district 
superintendents,” as formerly, than “ srrper-intendents.” 

02.068. The provincial service was recraited half 
by direct appointment and half by promotion from 
below, and that was found fairly satisfaetoiy. The- 
best way of obtaining recruits for the provincial service 
was by nomination. Officers appointed from other- 


services woidd bo reckoned as direct recrarits. They 
would rrot alfect the inspectors, but w-ould affect the 
other- class. On the -whole therefore it would bo bettcr 
not to bring in officers from other services unless 
absolutely necessary. 

62.069. "When a deprrty superinterrdent w-as pro- 
moted to the charge of a district very rigorous 
selection should be exercised, and a man should be 
taken irrespective of his length of service, provided 
he was the best man for- the post. That might of 
coirr-se create discontent in the provincial sen-ice 
amongst those passed over but this should be faced. 
Thei-e w-as now selection throughout the superior 
service; both after the Rs. 900 grade, and for the 
deputy inspector-generalships. So long as it was an 
understood thing that there would be selection, there 
should be no great grievance. 

62.070. The expense deputy superintendents w-ero 
put to in purchasing their uniforms and hor-ses was a 
consider-able item in their pay, and a grant should be 
given. There worrld be justification for- giving them 
an equipment orrtr-ight. 

62.071. (Sir Mwray Hammich.) The deputy srrporin- 
tendents objected to the white puggree, which they 
wished to abolish, as it marked off the prorincial service 
officer. 

62.072. The three senior men in the first gr-.adc of 
deputy superintendents were promoted inspectors. 
The grade w-as empty to start with, birt had been 
filled up gradually, and w-as now full. Selection had 
beerr exercised, arrd inspector-s of lorrg starrding had 
been advarreed more r-apidly. That had created some 
dissatisfaction amongst the direct recruits. 

62.073. The uncovenanted family pension frmd was 
not now open to new errtrants, as there was con- 
siderable trorrble aboirt the rate of interest. The 
Government had opened .another fund, called the 
“ Bengal and Madras Family Pension Fund.” It was 
not much used, probably because it did not give good 
value for money. He w-as in the fund himself, but had 
never examined into it to see whether it was good 
or not. 

62.074. If an incremental scale of pay was given, it 
w-ould be a good thing if the Goverament insisted on 
every police officer, after tw-o years’ sei-rice, insuring 
himself in an approved insurance society on the 
Goverament list. At present the pro-i-ident fund was 
compulsorj-, but W’as not satisfactory at all. It was 
convenient for providing money for going to England, 
but not so satisfactory as insurance for securing the 
safety of a man’s family. A certain number of officers 
had taken their money out and put it into single 
payment policies. He did not think the fund was 
much depleted by draw-iugs, but it did not give the 
same protection, and it w-ould be more satisfactory to 
insist on insurance. 

62,073. (Mr. Chaulal.) There were 25 superin- 
tendents in Bihar and Orissa, cormting the principals 
of training schools and 2 personal assistants, and there 
were 15 deputy superintendents. There was one 
Indian superintendent amongst the 25, and one 
officiated for him while on leave. Under the 5 per- 
cent. rule there would be only one appointment. If 
four or five Indians were appointed to the upper 
service there would be a considerable loss of efficiency. 
He believed there was a loss of efficiency on accoxmt of 
the one now in the service, but he could not qioint to 
any concrete facts. 

62.076. The present e.xamination in England w-as 
giving very satisfactory- men, and he had not observed 
any falling off in the number of candidates. He h.ad, 
however, no idea of their numbers. ^ Although the 
proper type of officer w-as being obtained, an increase 
in salaries and pensions -was still necessary. A man, 
when he took service under Government, w-as, of coiu-se, 
aware of the prospects before him to a certain extent, 
but mostly from second-hand information. 

62.077. It should be optional w-ith men who joined 
at the age of 20 to retire after 25 years’ sei-vice at the 
age of 45. There would be w-ork left in them, but it 
w’as a monotonous and hard life, and a man w-as often 
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played out at that age. There had been cases of 
extension of service after 30 years’ service. 

02.078. {Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) He was appointed m 
India under the old system, 

02.079. Indian superintendents were not in such a 
good position as Europeans to command respect, but 
they would command a certain amount of respect. 
They did not start udth the same initial advantages 
as the Eui'opean. He had seen several Indian super- 
intendents of police in Bengal, and one in Bihar and 
Orissa, and experience showed him that they did not 
command the respect commanded by Europeans. It 
was evident at the beginning of their service that they 
were exceptional men, and tliey were selected as such, 
and in the smaller districts they managed well. He 
could substantiate his position by referring to facts, 
but if he had to do so lie should like to be heard in 
camera. He did not advance the proposition that 
Indians of a certain class were unable to command 
respect in their own community. As a general pro- 
position that was unsound. It did not follow from 
his argument that it would be illogical if Indians were 
not appointed to any other service, bec.ause the 
circumstances of the services were different. Some 
did not requh'e so much personal influence as the 
police. A member of the civil service in charge 
of a district had, of course, to command respect, 
but more personal influence was requhed of a police 
officer. 

62.080. {Sir Theodore Morison.) The police had to 
construct their o^vn police stations in Bihar and 
Orissa, and their number was great. In some pro- 
vinces the Public Works Department assistants took 
over the work entirely, but they did not do so in 
Bihar. The superintendent of police, down to the 
sub-inspector, had to see to the work and very often 
do it without a contractor. That largely increased the 
amount of work to be done, 

62.081. The position of the deputy superintendents 
should be improved, and a career should be opened for 
Indians in that grade. They should, however, be 
admitted to the Imperi.al service only to the e.xtent 
of 5 per cent. This meant one man in Bihar. 
He would give to deputy superintendents the pay 
that was given in the provincial civil service, and 
them status would similarly be that of a deputy 
collector. 

62.082. {Mr. Rijland.) The present pay and pro- 
spects, as advertised in England, sounded vei-y attractive, 
but candidates could not know anything about the 
expenses, and the strenuous life they had to live in 
India. In recent years the expenses had increased 
vei-y considerably. 

62.083. In the past men took extensions because 
their savings were not great, and the small pension 
was not sufficient to make them leave the service. 
A great number, who took extensions, stayed on 
too long, and died almost immediately after then- 
retirement. 

62.084. The deputy superintendents appointed 
dh-eot were very much younger than tho.se who were 
promoted. It usually took an inspector about 20 
years to reach his top gr-ade, supposing he started 
as a sub-inspector. If both classes of deputy super- 
intendents were promoted together, the men appointed 
directly would come to fill all the senior posts, and 
that would make it impossible for the promoted men 
to reach the top before they retired under the 55 years’ 
rule. If a large number of superior posts were opened 
up to deputy superintendents, in time they wmdd be 
held by men appointed direct. Once they got in they 
could hold on for a long time, and a good deal of 
heartburning would be caused amongst the promoted 
inspectors. The inspectors recognised the deputy 
superintendentship as the goal of their career.,^ It 


was stated definitely that the deputy superintendent- 
ship would be the goal in the case of inspectors, but it 
was not definitely stated that it would be the goal in 
the case of the deputy superintendents appointed 
direct. Officers who worked up thi-ough the ranks 
objected to direct appointments being made. 

62.085. In connection with festivals and religious 
ceremonies a police officer was often x’laced m a 
position where only a Em-opean could act with 
efficiency, because class differences arose, which were 
much better handled by a European. An Indian 
officer, however much respected he might be ordinarily, 
would not be able to control so well a class to which he 
did not belong. 

62.086. A considerable amount of the time of the 
superintendents was now taken up by having to attend 
at ceremonies and festivals. More attention was jjaid 
to such supervision now, and it was very necessary' that 
at head-quarters there should be an officer, who was quite 
capable of relieving a superintendent of his office work 
to a cei-tain extent. That officer would have certain re- 
sponsibilities, and there was no reason why he should 
not be well paid, and such work should be given to 
deputy superintendents. The deputy superintendents 
were now recognised as office men, and their status 
should be raised, but he did not know how that could 
be done except by raising their pay. 

62.087. {Maiilvi Shahah-ud-din Khuda Balchsh.) So 
far as police duties wei-e concei-ned Indian officers 
frequently found themselves in positions, in which they 
would not be able to command the respect which the 
European commanded. He did not say that they could 
not command respect. It was quite possible that a 
European might be biased in dealing with Europeans, 
but such occasions were very few, 

62.088. The recommendation of the Police Com- 
mission that Indian agency should be employed, as far 
as possible, had been observed to the extent laid doTO 
by the G-ovei-nment of India. In Bihar and Orissa the 
Indian officers, acting as superintendents, had been in 
excess of the recommendation, and at one time last 
year there were three officers holding superintendent- 
ships, two of whom were officiating. 

62.089. Depxity superintendents would do better on 
a time-scale. Their minimum pay should be raised 
from B,s, 250 to Rs. 300, and they should be put 
generally in the position in which the provincial civil 
service now was. Dej^uty superintendents were classed 
as superior officers, and they should receive firat-class 
travelling allowances. 

62.090. He did not think that, if a large number of 
Indians had charge of districts, it would be better for the 
administration of the comitry. The majority of the 
district charges had been given to men who had risen 
from the ranks, and there had been quite good men 
amongst them. He was not prepared to say they had 
been altogether inefficient. They had had a fair 
measure of success in the districts in which they had 
been tried. 

62.091. He did not think a larger number of out- 
siders appointed direct would improve the tone of the 
sei-vice. In some cases the good men had been obtained 
by direct reci-uitment, but the number was strictly 
limited. Yery often there was no great distinction in 
class between sub-inspectors, inspectors and deputy 
superintendents. 

62.092. When inspectors were promoted they were 
judged on the reports about them, and it was not 
necessary to bring them before a committee. H there 
was anything serious against them they would not be 
recommended. At that stage of promotion the men 
had been in the sei-vice for a number of years, and their 
merits could be gauged better by their performances in 
the past than by their educational qualifications which 
did not BO much matter. 


The witness withdrew. 
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H. St. John Morrison, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Police, Bihar and Orissa. 


Wrillcn Statement^ relating to the Police Department 

heing a representation on Ichalf of the Members of 

the Frovincial FoJice Scirvicc of Bihar and Orissa. 

02,093. (I.) Method of reernitment. — We accept 
the eristing system of I'ecniitment as on the ivliole 
satishictoi-y, hut ivc are of opinion that in practical 
application 'the principle underlying the recommend.-i- 
tion of the Police Commission in paragraph CO of their 
report needs to lx; more strictly adhered to. 

The Police Commission recommended than one-half 
of the vacancies among Deputy Superintendents should 
1)0 filled up from among qualified Inspectors and the 
remainder by the appointment fof qualified “ Natives 
of India,” either outsiders or officers holding appoint- 
ments in other Departments of Govemmont, and -we 
submit, (1) that the proportion of appointments 
reseiTod for dosen’ing oflicers already sendng in the 
Department should be definitely and strictly fixed at 
one-half and that this proijortion should not either bo 
reduced or increased on any prete.xt ivhatsoever ; (2) 
that the number of appointments resen’ed for outsiders 
(ivhethor alioadj- serving imder Government in any 
Dopariment or not) should bo resoi-ved exclusively for 
poraons of unmixed India descent, persons of mixed 
European and Indian descent and only such persons of 
unmixed European descent as are bom and domiciled 
in this country ; and (3) that promotions and appoint- 
ments should only bo made in the lowest grade, as the 
jiractice of introducing outsidera and of promoting 
Inspectors directly into the higher grades is capable of 
abuse, causes discontent, and is likely to cause a block 
in the higher grades. ' 

G2,094'. (II.) System of traiuiug and probation. — 
The existing system is quite suitable so far as training is 
given to pi-obationera in the Police Training Colleges, 
the difference, however, made in the practical training 
of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents after they 
leave the Colleges (vide Rule 11 of the Bengal Police 
JIanual), wo believe to bo both unnecessary and 
invidious. _ , 

It was not the intention of the Police Commission 
when thej' recommended the creation of a Provincial 
Service that any difference shoidd be made between 
the training of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents. 
In paragraph 06 of the report the recommendation is 
uorded as follows: — “This number of Assistants is, 
“ however, not sufficient for the requirements of Police 
work. The Superintendent requires one or more 
“ Assistants to help him in the discharge of his duties 
“ of control and supervision and to relievo him of the 
“ routine of Office work, so that ho may be free to tour 
“ alxint his district and become personally acquainted 
“ with his oflicers and their work, and with the peopile 
“ and riieir interests. The Commission recommend 
“ that the additional number of Assistants required 
“ should bo supplied by a class of Deputy Superinten- 
“ dents in a Provincial Service, who should have the 
“ s.imo departmental status as Assistants. The 
“ number of these should be fixed on the principle of 
" one qualified Assistant or Deputy Superintendent in 
“ every district, and one or more extra in any district 
“ where the work demands their additional strength.” 
From the woiding of the recommendation it is 
abund:intly clear th.it the Commission did not con- 
temiilate the creation of a new class of officei-s for the 
performance of distinct and separate duties, and our 
hubmi‘-=ion is that where no difference was intended 
none shoidd bo created, and that Assisl.-int and Deputy 
Suporinlondents should receive the s.ime training 
throughout the period during which they are under 
instruction irrespective of whether in or out of the 
Training College. 

We are further of opinion that officers promoted 
from the Inspector Class should also ordinarily undergo 
a course of training in drill and discipline at the 
Training College, exceptions being made in favour of 
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elderly offieers who have not more than 5 yeai-s to sen e 
after promotion. 

62,095. (III.) & (IT.) — Conditions of service and 
salary. — The Indian Police Commission when dealing 
with the question of emoluments came to the conclu- 
sion th.at the pay of Deputy Superintendents should 
rise from Rs. 2-10 to Rs. 500 (Rupees two hundred and 
fifty to Rupees live hundred) in four classes, and that 
the pay of Indian Superintendents should rise from 
Rs. 600 (Rupees six hundred) to Rs. 900 (Rupees nine 
himdred). In doing so they followed the analogy of 
the Provincial Services in other Departments and were 
of opinion that the pay suggested would attract to the 
Police Service “Indians of the best class.” 

It is, however, an accepted principle that the con- 
ditions of all Provincial Services as regards 8,alary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms 
necessary to secure locally the desired qualifications in 
the officers appointed, and we venture to submit that 
the time is now ripe for gii-ing more liberal effect to 
the principal by the grant of an appreciable increase 
in the pay of Officers of the Provincial Seiwices. It is 
felt throughout the countiy that the prospects offered 
to educated Indians of the best class in the Proiinoial 
Seiwices are inadequate and are not sufficient to attract 
the right men, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that there is changer of the Prorincial Services dete- 
riorating principally because the best class of Indians 
arc not attracted to the service of Government. This 
we believe to be true in the case of all Provincial 
Services and more especially so in the case of this 
service where the duties, responsibilities, and risks are 
more onerous and gi'eater than elsewhere. 

The general rise in the cost of living in the country, 
the gi-owing necessity for maintaining the dignity of 
Government and of living in a manner befittmg a 
responsible position, the pecuhar circumstances 
surrounding the conditions of service in the Police are 
all influences which must be taken into consideration. 
The duties discharged and appointments held by 
oflicers of the police are admittedly more onerous and 
are attended by far greater responsibilities and risks 
than those discharged imd held by members of the 
other Provincial Services, and this aspect of the case 
should not be neglected in determining the question of 
emoluments, nor should it be neglected in adjusting 
the relative prospects of the Imperial and Provincial 
Services iii so far as this Department is concerned. 

In paragraph 67 of the Police Commission’s Report 
in dealing with the question of Indian Superintendents 
the following words occur : — They should be employed 
“ as far as possible. It is more than desirable — it is 
“ incumbent on the Government to use Native 'agency 
“ to the 'utmost extent possible without seriously 
“ impairing the efficiency of the Service.” Weventul'e 
to submit that the history of the last few years bears 
testimony to the efficiency of the “Native Agency” 
in the Service and that the time has come when they 
may legitimately ' claim more liberal treatment in 
respect of promotion and emoluments. The loyaltj", 
courage, integrity and- intelligence of no’ other sendee 
has been so sorely tested during the last five sti-enuous 
yeara in India and the members of no other Proidncial 
Service, wo venture to think, have earned a better right 
to receive indulgent consideration. The Amiu;il Police 
Administration Reports and the Honour Lists are in 
themselves evidence of the efficiency of Indian Officers. 

In view of these facts, wo respectfully venture to 
urge the following points for consideration : — ' ’ 

(1) That the pay of the last grade of Deputy 
Superintendents be raised to Rs. 300 (Rupees three 
hundred), that during the probationary period the 
subsistence allowance bo not less than Rs. 1.50 (Rupees 
one hundred and fifty) a month, and that the proba- 
tionary period do not exceed twelve months. 

(2) That the number of appointments in the higher 
grades be increased. The present projiortion of appoint- 
ments of Assistant Superintendents of Police in the first 
and second grades is 76 per cent, whereas that of Deputy 
Superintendents is only 46. Having regard to the fact 
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that Deputy Supei-intendents have very much longer to 
wait for promotion to the rank of Superintendent than 
Assistant Superintendents, it seems only reasonable 
that the number of appointments in the two higher 
giudes of Deputy Superintendents should be increased. 

(3) That members of the Provincial Police Service 
on being appointed as Superintendents receive Bs. 700 
(Rupees seven hmidred) and not Rs. GOO (Rupees six: 
hundred) as now, and that the maximum pay be raised 
to Bs. 1,200 (Rupees twelve hundred). 

(4) That the proportion of appointments of Supei’- 
intendeiits now reserved for members of the Provincial 
Branch is insufficient and be increased. Under existing 
rules only one appointment of Supeiintendent is open 
to Deputy Superintendents. The number should be 
not less than four. The Police Commission was aveme 
when framing its recommendations to definitely fix any 
number of appointments to be reserved for the 
Provincial Service, but its recommendation that the 
question should be left open until “ experience has 
been gained of the working of the system ” coupled 
with its studied opinion that Native Agency should as 
far as possible be employed, very clearly points to the 
conclusion that it was the feeling of the Commission 
that the proportion of reserved appointments should 
be a generous one, and we believe that the time has 
now come when a certain fixed number of Superinten- 
dentships, not less than four, may safely be reseiwed 
for deser\dng officers of the Pi'ovincial Service. We 
may further urge that in the sister Services, the 
Provincial Civil Service for instance, certain speeid.1 
appointments (and their number is considerable) 
carrjdng liberal allowances and described in the 
Services as “ prize posts ” exist, whereas Deputy 
Superintendents have nothing to look forward to but 
their ultimate promotion to the rank of Superin- 
tendent. 

(5) That members of the Provincial Police Service 
be declared first class officers for purpose of Travelling 
Allowance. Apart from all other considerations, and 
there ai-e several sentimental considerations that can 
be urged, it should be borne in mind that officer's of 
the Police Department are frequently called upon to 
visit inaccessible localities where officers of other 
services are rarely, if ever, required to go, and are 
compelled to teavel hurriedly and therefore under 
peculiarly difficult circumstances and their expenses 
when travelling are accordingly heavier. Notwith- 
standing this we ai-e treated with less liberality thah 
officers of the Postal, Telegraph, and some other 
Departments. 


(6) That the designation “ Deputy Superintendent 
of Police ’’ be abolished and “Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Pobce, Bihar and Orissa,” be substituted. 
The question of designation .was seriously discussed by 
the Police Commission and it is significant that one of 
the only two Indian members among the Commis- 
sioners, the Hon’ble the Mahara,ja of Dai-bhauga, took 
exception to the designation (vide paragraph 69 of the 
Commission’s report). We venture to submit that the 
Maharaja was better acquainted with loo.?! conditions, 
and having an extremely intimate knowledge of Bengal 
(since divided into the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa) opjjosed the designation for very good 
reasons. To make matters perfectly clear we desire 
candidly to explain that the designation “ Deputy ” 
has long been regarded with contempt by Indians of 
all classes, and this fact was well known to the 
Maharaja. It came into contempt long before a 
Provincial Service was ci'eated in the Police Depart- 
ment, and we feel that onr prestige is unjustly affected 
and our efficiency threatened by the prejudice which 
has grown up against the title. 

62.096. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The minimum 
period of service necessary to qualify for forlough which 
is at present 10 years should be reduced to eight years, 
and the maximum interval between two periods of 
furlough might be reduced to 18 (eighteen) months. 
With the above exceptions we consider the existing 
rules perfectly satisfactory. 

62.097. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — We beg 
strongly to m-gethat the pei'iod for optional retirement 
on full pension be reduced to 25 years’ service and for 
retirement on medical certificate to 20 years. In our 
opinion in this matter there should be no differentia- 
tion between the Imperial and Provincial Sei'vices. 

It is a matter of every day experience that retired 
police officers seldom live .to enjoy their pensions for 
any length of time. The arduous natiu'e of their 
duties, the exposures, privations and annoyances to 
which they are subjected while in serviee all contribute 
to reduce vitality and as often as not a police officer at 
the end of 30 (thirty) years’ service is no better than a 
human wreck. 

A pathetic ai-gument in support of om' submission 
is that a police officer at the age of 50 (fifty) is hardly 
“wanted” in the Department, and there have been 
more instances than one of officer's with bi'illiant early 
careers who have been “ shelved ” and have remained 
unpi'omoted after the age of 50 (fifty) because found 
useless. 


Ml'. H. Sr. John Moeeison called and examined. 


62.098. (Lord Bonaldahay.) Witness was a deputy 
superintendent, second grade, in Bihar and Orissa. He 
joined the service as an assistant in the office of thfe 
inspector-general of police, and had Worked in all 
capacities in the office. He rose to the rank of superin- 
tendent of the office and officiated as personal assistant 
to the inspector-general for a short period. He was now 
in charge of a subdivision. He had had eleven years’ 
service before rising to be a deputy superintendent. ' 

62.099. The written statement represented the 
opinion of the provincial police officers. There were 
certain points to which individual members objected at 
the outset, but they were .'ifterwards convinced, or gave 
way to the majority. It had, therefore, been unani- 
mously accepted, and Europeans and Indians were in 
general agreement. 

62.100. The theoretical proportion of direct and 

promoted appointments in the provincial service was 
half and haU, but that was not the actual position at 
the present moment Transfers from other services 
should not be allowed. ' 

62.101. The policy of the present inspector-general 
was to place deputy superintendents in chp-ge of sub- 
divisions, and that was a good way of utilizing their 
services. The status of the deputy superintendents 
ought to be similar to that of the assistant superin- 
tendent, though, having regard to the fact that 
assistant superintendents were recruited to fill only the 


supei'ior charges, some distinction was inevitable. If 
the deputy superintendents were put in charge of sub- 
divisions, and were given actual police work to do, there 
would be nothing to complain of. As long as their 
work was the same as that of the assistant superin- 
tendent he would be satisfied. 

62.102. At the present time only one supei'intendent- 
ship was reserved for deputy superintendents, but the 
seTOce thought there should be fom'. Personally he 
was of opinion that fom- was rather an excessive 
demand, but he accepted it after it had been passed by 
the majority. There certainly should be more than one, 
but at present he would be satisfied personally with two 
appointments, provided that the pay and prospects of 
the deputy superintendents were improved generally. 
As time went on the number of superinteudentships 
thrown open to them should be increased. In any case 
the sole method of recruiting natives of India to the 
liigher charges should be from the deputy superinten- 
dent’s list. 

62.103. He would not make any deputy superin- 
tendent a superintendent after the age of fifty. The 
officers promoted might be between 40 and 50. 

62.104. The sei'vice preferred a time-scale to a 
gi-aded system, but the time-scale should be a con- 
tinuous one. An efficiency bar had been tried, but 
had never proved a success. The question of efficiency 
turned oh the' opinions of pai'ticular officers with 
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reganl to pai-ticulav individuals, and he had often 
pointed out to the deputy in.spector-''ouoral when he 
was in the office, that paiticular ofiicei's. who had 
rocoiuinended the stoppage of the promotion of their 
Fuhordinate.s, had very had" records tlieniselves. Cases 
also ocenn-ed inwhich quite conflicting recommendations 
ahout the same officer wei'O made. 

G2.105. Better recruits could ho ohtained for the 
provincial service, if the authorities were more eai’cful 
in their selection. The principle of selection was good 
enough. The suh-inspoctor class at present was being 
recruited from the upper middle classes in India, and 
an endeavour should he made to get the deputj" 
superintendents from an oven higher strain. The 
men, now being recruited as deputy superintendents, 
were practically from the same class as the suh- 
inspectors. That was due to' the lack of prospects in 
the provincial service, and to the faults of the selecting 
authority. At the present time the commissioner 
nominated candidates, hut it would he better to have a 
hoard in each division, before which candidates would 
appear, and the names selected should then he sub- 
mitted to the commis.siouer for sending on to the 
iu.siicctor-gencral. The board should contain the 
collector, and non-official Indians of position. 

Gd.lOG. His own views on the question of uniform 
were opposed to those of the rest of his brother 
officers. They maintained that their tmiform should 
bo identical with that of the iissistant superintendents, 
hut he thought this far-fetched. There was a national 
headgear, which would he very much more suitable to 
Indian officers than a helmet. The feeling was strong 
in the service, but it was a sentimental grievance. 

G2.107. (Sir Theodore Morison.) It was not aversion 
to wearing the turban that officers felt, hut the desire 
to wear a helmet. 

G2,108. (ilTr. Chauhal.) The desire was to have the 
form of head dress made optional. The general 
tendency was towards the helmet, hut when officers 
went among their ovui community he was inclined to 
think they would wear their own costume. 

02,109. There might be a feeling in the seiwice 
that a promoted deputy superintendent became a 
superintendent at too old an age, when ho was not 
sufficiently active, hut experience did not justify that 
feeling. There had been instances in Bengal, where 
men had been given superintendentships after 50 
without any had effects, but it stood to reason that 
better work would he got out of a man of 45 than one 
of 55 in a serrice such as the police. 

G2,110. He had no objection whatever to men from 
the upper middle classes being appointed to deputy 
superintendentships, if the selection was carefully 
made, hut there were classes, such as the landed gentry 
in India, who had exercised control for years, and it 
had become an instinct with them, and the more they 
could be brought into tlie service the better. 

G2,lll. (Mr. litjland.) He knew of no rules which 
really safeguarded deputy superintendents against 
confidential reports. Copies were sent to the deputy 
in.spector-general, hut he was not in a position to know 
individual deputy superintendents. Certain insti-uc- 


tions had been given from time to time to inspectors- 
general to look into such matters when inspecting a 
district, but it was doubtful whether thej- had been 
un'iformly carried out. Copies of the hatf- 3 'oarl 3 ’ 
statements were sent to the deput 3 ’ inspector-general, 
and in the case of sub-inspectors to the inspector- 
general, but that was not a safeguard. A eop 3 ' should 
be sent to the officers concerned, and the deput 3 ’ 
inspector-general, on the occasion of his next visit, 
should examine the officer upon the subject. Con- 
fidential reports should be entirel 3 ' abolished, or at 
least the manner of malting the reiiorts should be 
altered. The reports might be made domi-officiaU 3 ', to 
the inspector-general, and then the insjieetor-general 
should be bound to take up the question whether the 
report iras justified or not, but the present practice 
which allowed an officer to make a I'emark, which, 
having been made, went on to the service sheet, was 
object ionable. On one occasion there were nine reports 
in connection with one officer, and at his suggestion 
the inspector-general laid down a series of questions to 
be answered by superintendents in the future. The 
difficult 3 ’ was that the matter had become a routine 
business. 

62.112. Deputy superintendents could not be given 
exactl 3 ' the same duties as assistant superintendents 
bnt there should be a much closer approximation than 
there now was. An assistant superintendent, when 
posted to a district, was finishing his training, and 
qualifying for a superintendentship, whereas a deputy 
superintendent was selected because his experience 
might be of help to the sup'erintendent. In the old 
days when the police commission sat, the condition of 
things was quite different. There wei’O then sometimes 
two subdivisions in chai'ge of one inspector, and it was 
impossible for an inspector to do much in the way of 
supeiwision, and the superintendent of police rvas 
required to do a good deal more work in tlie district 
than was now requu-ed. The time had now come wlien 
subdivisions were being placed under the charge of 
experienced officers, and hence the neoessit 3 ’ for the 
superintendent to go much into the district was 
becoming less, and it was much more impoitnnt now 
to administer the district from head-quarters. The 
time had come when it would be a recognised thing 
that the superintendent should remain at head-quarters 
a great deal more, and leave more to his subordinates 
in the outposts. The roles had not altered, but 
conditions had. In the old days the superintendent 
went out in every important case, but now-a-days he 
had office matters to attend to, and had to depend on 
his subordinates to attend to the cases. That was a 
ground why the deput 3 ’ superintendents should bo 
given work as in the subdivisions, like the assistant 
superintendents. 

62.113. (Maidvi Shahah-ud-diuKlmda Bahhsli.) He 
had never noticed any very great difference between 
the training of the deputy superintendent and the 
assistant superintendent. All assistant superintendents 
and district superintendents should have a training 
for a year in a thana. 

62.114. There was no objection to making the 
puggaree optional. 


The witness withdrew. 


M. L. A. Huffman, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Assam. 


HViffei! Statement relating to the Police Department 
hg Mr. M. L. A. Lvjfman, as representative of the 
Oflccrs of the Imperial Police Service serving in 
Assam. 

62,115. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — On the 
whole. I think the present method of recruitment 1)3' 
competitive examination is satisfactory, and this should 
be the only method. During recent 3 ’ears officers 
from other departments and gentlemen not in Govern- 
ment sen-ice have been appointed. Tliis has caused 
great discontent because they have been placed above 
officers alrcad 3 - tlio sei-vice, and ore of them, after 
being duly appointed and graded, was suddenly pro- 
moted over the heads of 12 senior officers. Such 
treatment must natm-ally result in discontent, especially 


ns, under the present rules, promotion in the Police 
Service depends entirely upon vacancies, and is seriously 
affected if these vacancies are filled up from outside. 

In my opinion the age for competition should be 
fixed at 19 to 21 years. As regards the Prorincijil 
Service 60 per cent, of the appointments to the rank 
of Deputy Superintendent of Police shoidd be made by 
promoting deserring Inspectors and the remaining 
40 per cent, by nominating Indian gentlemen not 
already in the serrice. 

62,116. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
In paragraph 64 of the Report of the Indian Police 
Commission a probationary course of training at an 
English residential University has been recommended, 
and this appears to me to be the best possible solution 
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of tlie problem. The Commission after going 
thoroughly into the question came to the conclusion 
that “ a thorough grounding in vernacular and law 
" can be given far more efficiently in England than in 
“ India,” and with this I entirely agree, because 
probationers would then have the advantage of the 
very best tuition which would naturally be far superior 
to anything available at the various Provincial Training 
Schools in India. A University course would also tend 
to raise the tone of the service which is much to be 
desired. 

This course should, I think, e.vtend to two years, 
after which the successful probationer shoirld come out 
to India and be sent to the Provincial Training School, 
where he should stay for a year. His training in India 
should be as practical as possible and extra special 
attention should be paid to the colloquial use of the 
vernacular. In order to make the Indian com-se as 
practical as possible I would suggest that an iinpoitaiit 
subdivision should be placed under the charge of the 
Principal of the Training School. The probationer 
could then investigate and prosecute cases under the 
direct supervision of the Principal which, in my opinion, 
is a most important point. The pi-esent system of 
placing young Assistant Superintendents in charge of 
police stations and subdivisions has done good, but 
proper and efficient superrision is lacking and young 
officers have mostly to find their own way. A Super- 
intendent in charge of the whole district cannot 
possibly devote as much time to the training of an 
Assistant as the Principal of the Training School can 
because the latter would have charge of only the one 
subdivision. The manners and customs of the various 
classes who form the popxdation of the province should 
be made a special study. After one year the proba- 
tioner should be required to pass some test, and if 
successful he should be confirmed. Failure to i)ass 
the test should bar promotion and should also result 
in loss of seniority unless for very special reasons. 
Failure to pass in three years should ordinarily entail 
removal from the Service. After having been con- 
firmed the Assistant Superintendent should be posted 
to the headquarters of a district where he can learn 
office and Reseiwe work, and after this he should he 
placed in charge of a subdivision. 

62,117. (III.) Conditions of service. — Prospects 
in Assam are probably worse than in any other 
province because there is no post of Deputy Inspector- 
General to aspire to, while that of Inspector-General 
is invariably held either by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service or of the Military Commission. In the 
Public Works and Forests Departments the proportion 
of “ higher appointments ” to officers is approximately 
1 to 8. If the Police Department had equally favourable 
conditions three “ higher appointments ” would be 
open to the officers serving in it, but actually there_ is 
not even one. This is a constant source of irritation 
and discontent because there is no reason whatsoever 
why the two Departments mentioned above should 
en^oy conditions which are so much better than those 
of the Police. Under present rules the highest post 
which a police officer in Assam can hope for carries 
■with it a pay of Bs. 1,200 only and there is only one 
such post sanctioned for the entire Department, whereas 
in the Public Works and Forests officers may rise to 
Bs. 2,7S0 and Bs. 2,650 respectively, per mensem. 
This unequal treatment of sister services should no 
longer be permitted, especially as the duties performed 
by the Indian Police are in no way less imporiaut than 
those of any other department except the Indian Ciril 
Service. The only way to rectify the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs is to sanction three “ higher 
appointments” for the officers of the Assam Police. 
Even if this is done a police officer can never hope to 
rise as high as an officer in the Public Works or 
Forests, but this is unavoidable because the Imperial 
Police Service is Imperial only in name, for officers 
serve all along in the same province and can thus only 
aspire to Provincial appointments. 

In order to provide three “higher appointments ” 
for Assam I would suggest : — 

(i) That the post of Inspector-General be given 
to a police officer, and 
,x 28817 


(ii) That the post of one Deputy Inspector-General 
on Bs. 1,800 per mensem be sanctioned and a selected 
Superintendent be granted an allowance which will 
bring his pay up to Bs. 1,500. 

I have already stated that the post of Inspector- 
General is invariably held either by a member of the 
Indian Civil Service or of the Military Commission and 
it is universally felt by officer's in the Imperial Police 
Service of Assam that in this respect they have been 
most unfairly treated and that an unmei'ited slur has 
been cast upon them. Candidates on entering the 
Police Service are given to understand before they 
come out to this country that the post o^ luspector- 
Genei-al is given to an officer of another department 
only when no police officer capable of filliug the post is 
available, but actually this post is closed to police 
officers. In the rales regarding admission to the 
Indian services (vide the India Office List) the Inspector- 
Generalship is invariably shown as one of the appoint- 
ments in India ordinarily reserved for the Police 
Departments of the several ju-ovinces, but there is a 
note to the effect that “ these appointments are not 
“ set apart exclusively for members of the Police 
“ Department, and the Government reserves discretion 
“ to fill them by the selection of any officers who are 
“ considered best fitted for them, whether in the 
“ Department or outside it.” It is clear from this 
that officers in the Department are intended to have 
some chance at least of securing the post and by 
always appointing officers of other services and not 
considering the claims of police officers there is no 
doubt that the Government has not fairly used the 
discretion allowed. Under the circumstances, this 
discretionary power should be withdra-wn, and if in any 
particular province there is no jiolice officer fit to be 
Inspector-General a selected police officer from some 
other province should be appointed, but this should 
only be done under exceptional circumstances and the 
officers superseded should be given reasons for the step 
taken. If it is considered that in the whole of India 
there is no competent police officer, then the sooner 
the methods of I’ecruitment and training are altered, the 
better, because obviously there must be something very 
wrong with them. The injustice of the present position 
in Assam is felt the more as in several provinces, which, 
from a Police point of view, are of much greater 
importance, the Inspector- General is a police officer. 
It may be argued that the presence in this pro-rince of 
a good many military officers in the military police 
renders it imperative that the head of the Police 
Department as at present constituted should be either 
an Indian Civih’an or a militai'y man. Personally I do 
not think there is much in this argument, but if officers 
in the Military Police do actually object to being 
under a Civil Police officer then the fairest way of 
solving the difficulty would be to divide the Police 
into two departments, namely. Civil and Military, 
and appoint an Inspector-General for each. This 
would ensure both Departments being managed by 
experts in their own line and would allay the present 
discontent. Moreover, as. long as the two Depart- 
ments remain under one head the officer who has had 
experience of pruely Ci'idl Police work can hardly 
hope to be Inspector- General, for. owing to the 
proximity of the North-East Fi-ontier, more importance 
is bound to be attached to the Military Police than to 
the detection and prevention of crime, so that the post 
will ordinai'ily be given to officei's who have seiwed on 
the frontier. I do not think the adoption of this 
proposal will cost Government much more than the 
present system after it has been extended in accordance 
with the demands which increase of woi'k will make 
upon it. Crime of all kinds is increasing at an extra- 
ordinary rate, and the Subordinate Police Sendee is 
being strengthened vei-y considei’ably, while a new 
Battalion of Military Police is being raised, so that it 
is certain that one Inspector-General miaided will not 
much longer be able to exercise proper control over 
both Departments. There -will have to be a Deputy 
Inspector-General for the Ciril and another for the 
Military Police. The pay of the two Inspectors- 
General may be fixed at Bs. 2,000 per mensem. It is 
also hard to understand why the Director of Criminal 
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Iiite!li;_'cnce t.lioukl be selected from the Indian Civil 
Sennee. It is the duty of this oflieor to superintend 
the work of Provincial Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ments, and he should obviously be an expert in all 
matters relating to crime. A moml^er of the Indian 
Ciril Service, even though ho may liave been Inspector- 
General of Police for a few years, cannot possibly have 
the Bamo intimate knowledge of the ways of criminals 
as a police ofiicor who has studied them for the whole 
of his service. Transfers should bo a.s few as possible, 
and ordinarily a Superintendent should remain in one 
district for at lca.st live yearn. Under present con- 
ditic>ii.s a transfer, c.siwcially to a married man, means 
a .substantial loss, us the travelling allowance is most 
inadcfpmte. Aii officer is onl 3 ' allowed the bare fates 
of himself and bis wife, and no provision is made for 
his famih- or i>ersonal property. He lias generallj- 
also to sell his funiiture at a loss, and lay in a fresh 
supply at his new station. In order to remedj^ this I 
think that actual expenses — provided, of course, that 
thej- are reasonable — shoiddbe paid, and heavj'furnitm-e, 
.such as he&B, alinh-ahB, tahics, fee., shonhi he provided 
in Government bungalows. As police officers are 
retpiired to keep at least one horse, a horae allowance 
of Rs. -10 per mensem should be allowed, as in the 
armj-. 

Assam is a noloriouslj’ expensive province, and in 
consideration of this oflicers in the Public Works and 
Fore.sts are granted a special allowance, but police 
officers arc not. This allowance is undoubtedly a 
necessity, and there is no reason why the Public 
Works and Forest Departments should be specially 
favoured, so the Assam allowance should be granted to 
police officers also. 

The failure of the Police Department to secure as 
favourable conditions of service as other Departments 
is attributed to the fact that the Police Department 
has no representative with the Government of India 
or with the Local Government. The Public Works, 
the Telegraphs and the Forests arc all represented. 
These Departments are in no way more important 
than the Police, and in ordinary fairness the Police 
Department should be ropresonfed also and bj'a police 
officer. Further, the Lispector-General should bo a 
member of the Provincial Legislative Council. Heads 
of other Departments are nominated, and the fact 
that the Inspector-General is left out undoubtedly 
lowers the Police Depai-tment in the eyes of other 
officials and of the public generallj-. 

In a district, the Superintendent of Police should 
be ou the jMunicipal and District Boards. This would 
enable him to get into touch with Indian gentlemen 
and would also increase Ins sphere of usefulness 
espociallj- as his knowledge of tlie town and district 
is probablj- better than anj' other official's because he 
tours a great deal and town affairs form a considerable 
part of his dailj- duties. 

^ 02,118. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The Public 
Works, Forest, and other Departments have an 
incremental .system of pay. This is indeed the only 
equitable system and should be extended to the Police 
Department with as little delay as possible. The 
liresent conditions in Assam are vei-y poor because 
promotion must necessarily be exceedingly slow when 
the cadre is so small. 

In view of the fact that for the future police oflicers 
should bo much more liighly trained than they are at 
present, I think they should start in India on Rs. 3-50 
per mensem and should rise by annual increments of 
Rs. .10 until {hey get Rs. 1,300 per mensem after 
20 yeai-s' service. The lowest pay of a Superintendent 
should bo Rs. SOO which an officer should get after 
10 years' service. Acting allowance may be calculated 
at two-third.s of the difl'creuco between an officer's 
actual pay and Rs. 800. 

Deputy Superintendents of Police should rise to 
Rs. 800 per menrem. This would place them on more 
r-qual torms with the Provincial Civil Service. I think 
that for the first IG j-ears thej- should rise by annual 
increments of Rs. 20 and then of Rs. 2.''). This would 
enable an officer to reach the Rs. 800 grade after 
2.) years’ sen iee. — 
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62.119. (V.)' Conditions of leave. — ^Leave duo 
should be granted without any- of the restrictions 
which exist at present. An officer cannot, under present 
rules, have (1) pririlege leave ; and (2) furlough unless 
sis months and eighteen months respectively have 
elApsed since his return to duty. Ordinarily- these 
i-estrictions do not matter much because officers seldom 
require leave after so short a period, hut if for mgent 
i-eiisons the leave is required it is a distinct hardship 
that an officer cannot get that which he lias duly 
eaiaied. 

Furlough should be granted for the fii-.sttime after 
five years instead of eight wliicb is too long a spell. 
Assistant Superintendents on leave should receive a 
mimmiim of 250/. and Superintendents a minimum of 
500Z Moreover, officers proceeding on long leave 
should get their piassages to England and hack paid at 
leiist twice during their sei-vice. Emjiloyecs of prae- 
tifially every private concern get some concession when 
proceeding home on leave— in fact, many of them got 
their full passages paid every time they go on leave. 
Itis a weVi-faiowniact that the work oi Government 
officials — especially police officers — lias increased 
ciionnonsly during the last ten years or so, and this 
makes it all the more important that they sliould he 
able to enjoy such periods of relaxation as tlie rules 
permit, but police officers cannot do so for want of 
money. The cost of living has increased very much 
aud the scale of pay does not admit of much saving, so 
officers have to stay out licre for much longer jicriods 
than they should, and it is unneoessni-y to point out 
that they cannot under these conditions put as much 
energy into their work ns they could if holidays were 
more frequent. Then again, when an officer, especially 
if he happens to be a family man, does manage to save 
enough money to go on leave he has to choose the 
cheapest possible route and cannot afford to consider 
comfort. At home, too, he has to live as cheaply as 
possible so that he does not profit ns much as he might 
by his holiday. It was to counteract all this that 
private concenis decided to help their employees when 
proceeding on leave. 

Officers should ho allowed to amalgamate leave of 
all kinds, and privilege leave may he accumadated up 
to four months instead of only three as at present. 

Some arrangement should bo made wliereby officers 
going home on sick leave may receive free medical 
treatment. Sick leave allowances are so inadequate 
that an officer can barely exist on them and he cannot 
possibly afford really- good and thorough medical 
ti-eatment, with the result that he comes out to duty 
merely patched up instead of thoroughly restored to 
health. This is unfair on the officer, and the public 
sei’vice certainly does not gain by it. 

62.120. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Police 
officers should he allowed to retire on full pension 
after 25 yeara’serrice and on a proportionate pension 
after 20 years' service as is the case with officere in 
the Public "Works and Forest Departments. Over ten 
years ago the Police Commission strongly recom- 
mended retirement after 25 years, but this concession 
hjis not yet been granted. Police work since then has 
increased enormously and is certainly- more trying 
than work in either of the two Departments mentioned 
above, so that it is impossible to imagine why a police 
officer should still he required to serve for 30 years 
before e.ai-ning any pension at all. 

Tlie present pension was fixed at Rs. 5,000 or 500/. 
pijr annum ns long ago as 1855, since when conditions 
lijive altered entirely and the cost of living has 
increased enormously, but in spite of this the pension 
now granted amounts to only- 437/. 10s. because the 
nipee has depreciated in value. If 500/. was con- 
sidered an adequate pension in 1855, surely we are 
jiistified in asldng for some increase now. In my 
opinion the full pension after 25 years’ sem'ice should 
lie 600Z. a ywir. An optional pension of 400/. a year 
should he granted after 20 years’ serrice and an 
invalid pension of 150/. after 10 years’ service. For 
each additional year's serrice up to 20 years an extra 
25/. should be gi-anted and an extra 40/, for each year 
“ "5 years. If no Deputy Inspectors-Goneral are 
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sanctioned for tliis province the additional pension of 
Bs. 1,000 per annum should be given to the two 
senior Superintendents. 

_ Some provision should be made for widows and 
cliildi’en of police officers. The Police Commission 
made a similar suggestion, but it was rejected by the 
Government of India on the ground that no such 
provision was made in other Departments. It is quite 
clear that the Police has not been considered when 
making concessions to other Departments, so why 
should other Departments be considered in this case ? 
I am of opinion that this concession would be greatly 
appreciated by police officers and would add "to the 
attractions of the service. There is also no reason why 
it should not be extended to other Imperial services if 
they want it. 

62,121. (VII,) Such limitations as may eiist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — In my opinion very few 
non-Europeans possess the characteristics which would 
enable them to successfully administer the police of a 
district. It is difficult to find a non-European who can 
maintain proper discipline, is free from all bias, and is 
able to exact obedience and respect from all classes. I 
think also that a non-European would find it 
exceedingly hard to manage with planters with whom 
he would come into almost daily contact and who hold 
very strong views on the subject. If, however, a non- 
Em-opean who, in the opinion of the Local Government, 
can sjicoessfully manage a district is available he may 
be given a ti’ial, and if at the end of three years he has 


proved himself fit he may be confirmed. Li my 
opinion only non-Europeans from the Provincial 
Service should be taken. This will induce better men 
to enter the Provincial Service as well as give them 
something to work for, and will also ensm-e that a man 
promoted has been thoroughly tested. 

I think that the existing system of dimsion of 
services into Imperial and Provincial is satisfactory. 
Under present conditions prospects in the Provincial 
Service are very poor, and 1 have already suggested how 
they may be improved. 

62.122. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — Relations 
are, on the whole, satisfactory. At present it is the 
practice for Deputy Commissioners to submit confiden- 
tial reports on Superintendents of Police. This is 
imdesirable because in many cases the Superintendent 
of Police is by several years the senior, and in any case 
the Inspector-General is the proper person to judge the 
work of Superintendents. He regularly inspects 
districts and goes thoroughly into the police work. 

62.123. (IX.) Any other points within the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission not covered by 
the preceding heads. — In conclusion, I would like to 
invite attention to the fact that officers in the Impeiial 
Police Service of Assam do not press for anj' special 
favours hut merely for more equitable treatment. Such 
concessions as are granted to other services of a simila r 
status should not be withheld from the Police, because 
such treatment merely gives rise to discontent and 
apathy. 


Mr. M. L. A. Lufpman called and examined. 


62.124. (Lord Bonaldshay.) The witness was a 
superintendent of police of the fifth grade in Assam, 
and had held charge of several districts during last 
nine years. He had been a short time in the inspector- 
general’s office and on the railway police. Generally 
speaking the written statement represented the views 
of the department. 

62.125. Eire officers had been specially appointed 
in India to the Imperial police, but they were not put 
in at the bottom of the cadre. One was a superin- 
tendent of the fourth, and another a superintendent of 
the fifth grade. A third was an assistant superin- 
tendent of the first grade, another an assistant 
superintendent of the second grade, and one had been 
just appointed, who was an assistant superintendent 
of the first grade. Three of the men were appointed 
to meet a shoi-tness of officers. The effect of giving 
junior officers very quick promotion would certainly 
be to create a block, and officers quite miderstood 
that, when there was a shortness of men, some had to 
be brought in from outside, but they could not under- 
stand the necessity for bringing in outsiders when 
there was no shortness. 

62.126. The present system of examination for 
recruitment was satisfactory and gave a good per- 
sonnel. The present age limits were satisfactory. 

62.127. The period of probation should be spent 
in England unless provincial schools were improved 
very considerably. In Assam there was no provincial 
school. The men went to Bengal. A police training 
school was going to be established in Assam. 

62.128. The colour bar should be retained for the 
examination in England. 

62.129. In the corporate memorandum it was 
suo'o-ested that promotion from the provincial service 
should be stopped, but his own opinion was to the 
contrary. Nearly all the officers had now conie to 
agree with him, and it might be taken that his opinion 
now represented the views of the majority of the 
officers. 

62.130. The cadre in Assam was a very small one 
and did not give a fair opportunity to the men in 
Assam, but it would not be a satisfactory way of 
overcoming the difficulties to amalgamate the Assam 
and Bengal cadres, because there would not be much 
prospect of Assam men being selected for the higher 
posts in Bengal. Higher appointments were necessary 


forthe Assam police force, but he had not recommended 
them as prize appointments but on administrative 
grounds. The Assam population was increasing 
tremendously, and therefore police work was increasing. 

62.131. The suggestion of bringing a selected 
superintendent’s pay up to Bs. 1,500 was made simply 
for the pui’pose of giving more pay. 

62.132. In Assam there were military police, who 
were under military officers, and the civil police had 
nothing to do with them, but both branches came 
under the inspector-general. In places where there 
was a battalion of militaiy police, there was no civil 
armed reserve. He did not think any difficulty could 
arise in connection with the appointment of a police 
officer to be inspector-general owing to the presence of 
the military element. 

62.133. A time-scale would, to a great extent, 
mitigate the troubles in the Assam cadre, and an 
officer should run up to Bs. 900 automatically. It 
might be advisable to have two time-scales, one for 
assistants and one for superintendents. When a man 
had reached the top nmg in the assistant’s grade, he 
would remain there until promoted to be a sviperinten- 
dent, but if there was no post available he should be 
compensated in some way. It was true, however, that 
the responsibility and the work would not be as great 
as that of a superintendent, and he also agreed that 
thei’e should be some relation between pay and work 
done. The Government, therefore, would not be 
justified in paying an assistant the salary they would 
pay to a superintendent. 

62.134. The 55 year rule for retirement should be 
enforced rigorously, but if a man was very exceptional, 
and there was some special reason for retaining him in 
his position, he might be kept on, provided that a 
time-scale was given. 

62.135. He believed officers would prefer an 
increased pension at the end of 30 years to the present 
pension after 25 years’ serrice. 

62.136. The prospects of the provincial service 
should be improved considerably, and the pay should 
rise up to Bs. 800. 

62.137. (Sir Murray Mammiclc.) The Assam cadre 
consisted of an inspector-general, one superintendent 
of the first gi-ade, one of the second grade, three of 
the third grade, three .of, the fourth grade, and fohr of 
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llie fiftli gi'ade, two assistant superintendents of tlie 
first grade, four of the second grade, and three of the 
third grade, and one man, w’ho had just been appointed 
on probation. There were two vacancies in the fir.st 
grade of assistant superintendents. There was one 
deputy suijerintendent in the first gindo, one in the 
seoi'.nd grade, one in the thu'd grade, and five in the 
fo'urth. There were two vacancies in the first grade of 
deputy superintendents, three in the second and three 
in the tliird. 

62,138. He would Hew vitli favour an order of 
Grovennnent that every police officer after a certain 
munber of yeai-s of service should insure himself in an 
approved insurance society. 

62,180. The King’s medal had been given recently 
to militar 3 ’ police officers, in some instances for special 
work, and in other’s for general good management of 
the battalion. 

62.140. (Mr. CJiMthal.) According to the five per 
cent, rule there should be one Indian in the Imperial 
service, but there was none. There was one at the 
time the cadre was first constituted, but he aftenrards 
came to Bengal and his place was not filled up. 

62.141. (Sir Theodore Monson.) There should be 
two heads of police, one for the mibtaiy and one for 
the civil. There was a talk at one time of appointing 
a deputy inspector-general of militaiy police. The 

The willies 


inilitarj’ xiolice.did no civil work, but could be called 
out in the case of serious disturbinces. The piroposal 
for the extra officer was inado onl^- as an alteniative, 
because it had been said that the militarj" police 
officers would not be willing to serve under the civil 
police inspector-general, but he did not think there 
was anything in that contention. 

62.142. (Mr. Shxdtieirorth.) There was an Indian 
officer acting as a superintendent for a short time, but 
he was not permanent. 

62.143. Police oBicers could not afford to go away 
on leave as often as thej’ ought to go on account of 
their small paj'. He did not think a short furlough on 
full paj- instead of a long furlough on part paj' was a 
good scheme, as it would moan that in a long service a 
man would get veiy little leave. During the whole 
service there would bo only one year. He was in 
favour of accumulating privilege leave for four months, 
but not for more. 

62,1-1-4. (Sir Murray Ifammich.) He should prefer 
to see the leave rules as they were at present. 

62,145. (jHr. Ahmad Muhammad.) It was possible 
that a European officer, when de.aliug with a case in 
which Europeans and Indians were involved, would be 
biassed, but that depended upon the officer. Ho could 
give no ex;\inplo whore an Indian of position had been 
found rvanting in the Assam police. 

n-ithdrew. 


Moulvi MunASHiAD Sadir. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Assam. 


]VrHieu Siaiement relating to the Police Department, 
being the corporate opinion of Deputy Superinten- 
dents of Police, Assam. 

62.146. (I.) Methods of Recruitment. — (1) Age- 
limit for entrance into Imperial SerHce to bo increased 
as a youth of 23 or 24 can hardlj- be expected to 
manage a subdivision successfully. 

(2) Simultaneous Examinations for the Lnperial 
Service to be held in India. 

(3) If Simultaneous Examinations are not feasible. 
Examination in England for Imperial Sen-ice to be 
thrown open to evei-j' caste, class, or creed. 

(4) Provincial Sen-ice to be abolished, 5 per cent, 
of the appointments in the Imperial Senice being 
resened for deserving Inspectors. 

(5) If the Provincial Service is to exist, it shoidd 
be recruited from graduates of good family, and also 
by the promotion of desei-Hug Inspectors. 

(6) Mr. Hill suggests that half the appointments 
to the Imperial Service be resei-ved for Anglo-Indians, 
who would enter by examiuation aftci- nomination. 

62.147. (II.) System of Training and Probation. — 

(1) Training at Police Training College not practical 
enough. Longer period of training is suggested, out 
of which a cei’tain time should be spent under instnic- 
tors experienced in criminal investigation, tnnctical 
law, drill, and discipline. 

(2) After leaving Training College a fixed period 
to be spent under a selected Superintendent of Police. 

(.3) Probationer should then be sent to a sub- 
division. 

(4) Settlement training is considered of no vahie 
(presumably for Indian Deputy Superintendents). 

(5) A training at Scotland Yard in scientific investi- 
gation suggested for superior officei-s before comin" to 
India. 

62.148. (III.) Conditions of Service.— (1) There 
are no openings outside Police service for Superinten- 
dents and Deputy Superintendents of Police as for the 
Indian Civil Sei-vice and the Provincial Executive 
Service. 

(2) Deputy Superintendents are at a disadvantage 
as regards the Imperial Sei-vice, Chances of promotion • 
ime few, and existing rules of grading unsatisfactorv in 
Assam The amalgamation of the cadre with that of 
Bengal is suggested. 


(3) DepiitvSupen’ntendcnts should receive first-class 
travelling allowance. 

62.143. (IV.) Conditions of Salary.— (1) Incra- 
moutal pay s.ystem to bo adopted for Deput}- Superin- 
tendents of Police beginning on Es. 300 mid rising to 
Rs. 800 as in the Provincial Civil Service. Acting 
appointments and officiating promotions to bo allowed 
to Dcjmtj- Superintendents of Police. 

(2) Following .salaries are suggested if graded 
.sj-stem is adhered to : — 


— 
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Scale of paj- for Deputj- Superintendents of Police to 
lie the same as that for Assistant Superintendents of 
Police. 


62.150. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The following 
changes are suggested -. — 

(1) Accumulation of privilege leave up to six 

months. 

(2) Rule that privilege leave cannot be granted 

until after six months’ return to duty to be 
withdraivn. 

(3) Six months’ furlough after five years. 

62.151. (VI.) Conditions of Pension. — (1) Voluntary 
retirement on modified pension after 15 years. 

(2) Vohmtary retirement on full pension after 
25 j-ears. 

(3) Retirement on half pension after 10 j-ears on 
medical certificate. 

(-1) Retirement on full pension after 20 j-eara on 
medical certificate. 

62.152. evil.) Such Limitations as may exist in 
the Employment of Non-Europeans and the working 
of the_ Existing System of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — (1) Increase in percentage 
of promotions of Deputj' Superintendents of Police to 
Superintendents of Police. 
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(2) Status of Deputy Superintendents of Police to 
be more clearly defined. 

(3) Every subdivision should be in obarge of Deputy 
Superintendent of Police or Assistant Superintendent 
of Police. 

(4) Outsiders not be appointed direct into tbe higher 
grades of Deputy Superintendents. 

62,153, (VIII.) Kelations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.— The rela- 
tions ■with the Indian Civil Service and other services 
are considered good. 


62,154. (IX.) Any other points within the Terms 
of Eefei'ence to the Eoyal Commission not covered 
by the preceding Heads. — (1) Existing vacancies in 
er'ery grade of Deputy Superintendent of Police to be 
filled up as in Imperial Seiudce. 

(2) House accommodation for Deputy Supemita’C- 
dents of Police to be provided at 10 per cent, of salaiy 
■with necessary furnitm-e provided. 

(3) Abolition of confidential reports. 

(4) Indians alone to be appointed Deputy Super- 
intendents of Police. 


Moulvi Muhammad Sadib called and examined. 


62.155. (Iiord Ronaldstiay.) The witness had been 
a deputy superintendent of police for six years. He 
■was originally a sub-deputy magistrate, and was trans- 
ferred to the police service. The written statement 
represented the opinion of all the officers in his service, 
both European and Indian. 

62.156. The cadre of deputy superintendents was 
11, and at present nine men had been appointed. 
Pour had been promoted from the ranks. Twenty 
per cent, of the total number was quite sufficient for 
the inspectors and sub-inspectors. The amalgamation 
of the cadi-e of Assam with that of Bengal would be 
beneficial as there were few prospects for men in 
Assam. If promotion was according to merit and 
seniority, the Assam officers would obtain their fail- 
share of the higher appointments. He had not, how- 
ever, consulted his bi-other officers on the point. 

62.157. Thirty-three per cent, of the higher posts 
ought’ to be throivn open to the provincial service, but 
if that was not feasible three posts should be listed 
and reserved. If there should be an age-Hmit at all 


no educational qualification, but a man ought to be a 
graduate. The qualification should be the same for 
the police service as for the provincial ciril service. 
The commissioner or the inspector-general of police 
should be the selecting authority and when selecting 
they should be instructed to select men of good 
family. 

62.158. [Mr. Chaubal.) He was a native of Assam 
and had failed for the B.A. 

62.159. There were nine deputy superintendents 
on the list now, two of whom were directly recruited 
and seven recruited from the ranks or from other 
services. 

62.160. There might be special reasons for refusing 
to appoint Indians to the Imperial police service in pro- 
vinces like the Pimjab and the Horth-West Frontier 
Province on acooimt of special local conditions, hut 
there were no local conditions which made it necessary 
to exclude Indians from the other provinces. Even 
in the planting districts there was no necessity for the 
appointment of Europeans. He had served in the 
planting districts himself and had found no difficulty. 


for promotion it should be 50. At present there was 

The witness withdrew. 


W. H. Taeleton, Esq., Commissioner, ilsngoon Town Police, Bm-ma. 


Written Statement relating to the FoUce Department 
being the corporate views of the Officers of the 
Imperial Indian Police, Burma. 

62.161. (I.) Methods of recruitment.— The Service 
is of opinion that the existing system of recruitment 
is satisfactory and does not advocate any change. 

62.162. (II.) System of training and probation. — 

(i) Training .- — The training as carried out at present 
is not considered to be satisfactory. Little if any 
practical work is taught and an officer on passing out 
of the Provincial Police Training School is at once 
posted to a district as part of its regular sanctoned 
scale either as a Subdivisional police officer or Head- 
quarters Assistant. Owing to his having had no 
practical training he is more a source of emban-assment 
than anything else to his District Superintendent ot 
Police for the first six months of his service. _ It is 
strongly i*econimeiided that the existing penod of 
IS months passed under training at the Provincial 
Police Training School be split up into three periods 
and distributed as follows : , 

(a) First period . — Nine months to he spent in tue 
Provincial Police Training School, the whole of which 
time should be devoted to the study of law, police pro- 
cedure, languages, theoretical work, drill, equitation, &c. 

(5) Second period . — Six months to he spent under 
a selected District Superintendent of Police, the whole 
of this period being devoted to practical work and 
training, i-e., station routine, investigation of cases 
handling of men, office routine, &c. During this second 
period of training a probationer should be extra 
baud,” so to speak, and should not foi-m part oi the 

sanctioned scale of a district. ,, , , . t 

(cl Third period.— Three months to he spent at 
the Provincial Police Training School in preparation 
for the final examinations in law, languages (Lower 
Standard Burmese and OoUoquial Hindustani) and 
police procedure. On completion of this third 
a probationer should be considered as duly qualified 
and should be posted to a district as part o± its 
sauctibned scale. 


(ii) Probation . — No increase of salary should be 
given until satisfactory completion of the third period 
of training has been attained, when retrospective effect 
to the increment due under the ineremental system of 
salaries recommended should be allowed 


62,163. (III.) Conditions of service.— (i) Banges.— 
The present division of the province into two ranges 
is not suitable, as, owing tp the great extent of the 
ranges, a vei-y large proportion of the time of the tvvo 
Deputy Inspectors-General has perforce to he spent in 
idle and expensive travelliug. The division of the 
province into four ranges is most strongly advocated 
solely on the grounds of efficiency. It is further most 
strongly urged that Deputy Inspectors-General be 
entrusted with greater administrative powers and 
consequently with gi-eater responsibility. Under the 
existing system. Deputy Inspectors-General are merely 
peripatetic inspecting officers and it is felt that officers 
of their rank and relatively higb_ pay should be 
employed on more responsible and important duties 
than the mere inspecting of police stations and District 
Superintendent of Police's offices. 

In paragraph 70 of the Police Commission Report 
it was recommended that Deputy Inspectors-General 
should have full administrative control of their respec- 
tive rant^es and as this recommendation was not 
dissented to, it is presumed that it was accepted by 
the Government of India. So far as this province is 
concerned, however, this recommendation has been a 

dead letter. . • , , it. 

(ii) Charge alloivances.— On the prmciple that the 
pay and allowances of an officer should he commen- 
mirate with the work he is called upon to perform and 
the responsibility he has to shoulder, charge allow- 
ances for the heavy districts are recommended. 
Enormous differences as to the amount of work to the 
heavier and lighter districts exist in this province, and 
the only punishment meted out to an officer, no matter 
how senior, who has either proved himself to he 
incompetent for the charge ot a heavy district or 
a “ slacker,” has been to post him to the charge of a 
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light district, and, conversely, the only reward for a 
hardworking competent officer has been to post and 
keep him in charge of one of the heavier districts. 
The irony of this procedure is further emphasised 
when it is remembered tha.t l)oth as regards climate 
and social amenities, the great majority of these light 
districts is infinitely superior to the heavier ones, and 
it is consequently felt that a premium has been placed 
on incompetence. The Service is afraid that this 
procedure will be perpetuated, for it recognises that 
for the sake of efficiency it is not desirable for an 
incompetent officer to be kept in Charge of a district 
which he is unable to control. It is just here, however, 
where the opportunity of both rewarding and punishing 
the competent and incompetent respectively comes in, 
.md the Service feels that both reward and punishment 
can best be meted out by instituting a system of 
charge allowances for the heavier districts. The 
Service is anxious that the principle advocated above 
be recognised and would leave it to the severalTocal 
goveraments to decide as to the listed distriets and 
the allowances they should carry. 

(iii) Transfers . — Officers are pub to very consider- 
able loss when transferred from one district to another 
and it often happens that the exigencies of the Service 
demand that a transfer may extend from one end of 
the province to the other. Double first class fare 
■when travelling by train, and single first class farep/its 
the f.ares for two servants at the lowest rates when 
travelling by either ocean and river steamer is the 
only travelling allowance admissible imder the present 
rules. It is needless to point out that these allow- 
ances only cover but a small proportion of the expenses 
actually incurred by the officer on transfer, and, apart 
from the loss in actual travelling expenses, a further 
gi-eat loss is inciUTed by an officer having to dispose of 
most of liis property within the limited period’of six 
days, which is all that is allowed by the rules. The 
existing travelling allowance rules of course press most 
heavily on manied officera with families, and a transfer 
is looked upon as being more disastrous than a fii'C. 
The Semce most strongly urges that an officer on 
transfer should be re-imbursed the actrial expenses 
incurred by him in conveying himself, his wife, children 
and baggage from liis old to his new station, and, fui-ther, 
that he should be allowed to charge for two servants 
and two horses. The above suggested concessions can 
only be regarded as equitable, as ah officer should not 
be expected to- lose hea'vily while perfoiining a journey 
in the interests of Government. 

(iv) (a) Souse accommodation . — The houses built by 
Government for District Superintendents of Police at 
the headquarters of districts, and for which a rentil of 

per cent, of salary is charged, are much inferior, 
both ns regards type and extent of accommodation, to 
the houses built for officers of similar rank in the 
Public Works and Forest Departments. As the 
officers of the two latter depai-tinents ijny either the 
same or less rent, the Police Department is imable to 
see on what grounds such differentiation in the house 
accommodation provided, can be justified. Quite 
apart however from the question of equity, it is an 
undoubted fact that the inferior houses provided for 
the Police Department ai-e adversely commented on 
by the people in the districts, and such comments 
cannot but detract from the importance and status of 
the department. Equity and policy both demand that 
this wrong be set right. 

(iv) (6) Souse allowances . — ^An Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, in charge of an out sub-division is 
entitled -under the rules in force, to a free house or 
house allowance, in lieu thereof, but an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police in charge of headquarters 
sub-division or holding the appointment of Head- 
quarters Assistant does not receive either a free house 
or house allowance. The princiifie on which this mle 
has been based is somewhat difficult to understand, as 
the expenses of an officer at the he.idquai-ters of a 
district must necessarily he gie.iter than those of an 
oltioer at an out-station. The Sciwice would urge that 
an Assistant Superintendent of Police at the head- 
qinrters of a district should also bo given a free house 
or house allowance in lieu thereof. 


(v) Medical attendance. — An officer himself is 
entitled to free medical attendance, but not so his 
•wife and children. The Service would urge that the 
boon of freo_ medical attendance be extended to the 
wives and children of officers as is done in the anny. 

62,104. (IV.) Conditions of salai-y.— -The Police 
is practically alone among all other Departments in 
having a graded system of pay, whereas the Forest, 
Public Works, Telegraph, Customs, Finance, &c.. 
Departments have all, within recent years, been 
granted the incremental system of pay, which is the 
only equitable one, and the fact of its miiversal adop- 
tion in ev'eiy Seiwice, excepting that of the Police, 
clearly indicates that the Secretary of State has 
recognised the necessity and equity of it. The Seiwice 
most strongly urges that the same incremental system 
of pay (with retrospective effect) which has been 
sanctioned already to practically every other depart- 
ment in the Public Service be extended to the Police 
Service also. 

The present scale of the giizetted officers of Police 
in Burma is as follows : — 

2 Deputy Inspectors-General, 1st grade, Hs. 1,800 
per mensem. 

2 Deputy In.spectore-General, 2nd grade, Bs. 1,500 
per mensem. 

2 District Superintendents, 1st grade, Rs. 1,200 
per mensem. 

7 District Superintendents, 2nd grade, Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. 

11 District Superintendents, 3rd grade, Rs. 900 
per mensem. 

11 District Superintendents, 4th grade, Rs. SOO 
per mensem. 

13 District Superintendents. 5th grade, Rs. 700 
per mensem. 

IG Assistant Superintendents, 1st grade, Es. 500 
per mensem. 

17 Assistant Sniverintendents, 2nd grade, Rs. 400 
per mensem. 

9 Assistant Superintendents, 3rd grade, Rs. 300 
per mensem. 

Under the incremental system of paj'. Officers in 
the Foi'ost and Public Works Dcpai'traents in the 
executive grade rise by increments from Rs. 380 per 
mensem to Rs. 1,250 per mensem in their twentieth 
year of nervice. Under this .system there may be any 
number of officers drawing the maximum pay, whereas 
contrast this with the illiboral system of grading 
granted to the Police Seiwice in which slowness of 
promotion is ohronic. 

The Police Commission, in paragraph 70 of their 
Report, 1 ecommended that “ Deputy Insjiectors- 
“ General should be carefully selected from among 
“ the Superintendents of Police. Their pay should 
“ nm from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000 in three classes.” 
The three grades were to be paid as follows : — 

First Grade - - Rs. 2,000 per mensem. 

• Second Grade - - Rs. 1.750 do. 

Third Grade - - Rs. 1,500 do. 

The Government of India, however, modified these 
proposals on the ground that " the result of adopting 
“ it would be to create dissatisfaction with the present 
“ scale of remuneration in other Indi.an Services.” 
But within a short time of issuing this Re.solution the 
Government of India granted Superintending Engi- 
neere of the Pub’ic Works Department the very terms 
which had been proposed for the Police by the 
Police Commission, and Conseiwatoi-s of the Forest 
Department wei’c subsequently granted even higher 
pay than was sanctioned for Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Police by the Government of India on the grounds 
noted above. TJie Police Seiwice eaniestly request 
that the Public Service Commission -will adopt the 
reasonable recommendations of the Police Commission. 
At present Deputy Inspectors-General are in two 
grades : on Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,800 per mensem, 
respectively. 

ikuother point which the Police Service wish 
especially to bring to the notice of the Public Service 
Commission is the very illiberal treatment of the 
Police Service in the matter of the proportion of 
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“ higher appointments,” as compared with the total 
strength of officers. This is indicated below and con- 
trasted with the proportion granted to the Forest and 
Public Works Departments : — 


j 

Number of 
higher 
Appoint- 
ments. 

Total 

Strength 

of 

Officers. 

Proportion 
of higher 
Appoint- 
ments. 

Chief Engineers 

2 

1 



Superintending En- 
gineers. 

V 1 






9 

92 

1 in 10-2 

Conservatm-s - 

4 

65 

1 in 16-2 

Deputy Inspeetors- 
General. 

4 

90 

1 in 22' 5 


The Service beg the Public Service Commission to 
grant to the Police the same proportion of higher 
appointments as is conceded to these other Depart- 
ments, there being no valid reason for any less equit- 
able treatment. If two extra ranges are created as 
advocated under paragraph III (i) of this memoran- 
dum, the proportion of higher appointments in the 
Police Service will become 1 in 15 '3. 

When an officer in the Executive Grade of Superin- 
tendent of Police acts as a Deputy Inspectoi’-General 
of Police, he does not draw the full pay of the grade 
of Depiity Inspector-General in which he acts, but 
only a proportion of it as laid down in Article 105, 
Civil Service Regulations, whereas officers of the Public 
Works and Forest Departments draw the full pay 
(except in privilege leave vacancies in the case of the 
Public Works Department) under Articles 117 and 
135, Civil Service Regulations. The Service can see 
no reason for this anomaly, anrd beg that equally liberal 
treatment maybe extended to the Police Department. 

62.165. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The Service 
understands that the Government of India in con- 
formance with the recommendations of the Decen- 
tralisation Commission are about to remove the existing 
restrictions on the combination of privilege with other 
kinds of leave and also the restrictions as to the 
periods of service that must be rendered between any 
two periods of leave other than privilege leave. The 
Service has therefore only two recommendations to 
make and these are : (i) that the proportion of officers 
allowed to be absent at any one time on leave other 
than privilege leave, be increased, and (ii) that this 
proportion be independent of the officers absent on 
leave on medical certificate. 

62.166. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — (i) The 
Service makes the following representations and recom- 
mendations with regard to the questions of : (a) the 
period of service required before a pension can be 
earned; and (5) the scale of pension admissible. It 
is a recognised principle that a scale of pension should 
be fixed with reference to the responsibility and 
arduousness of the employment, and the Service sub- 
mits that the duties performed by the Police have for 
many years been second to none in importance to the 
Administration as well as being of a most trying and 
exacting nature that has no coimterpart in other 
Departments of the Public Service. 

The Indian Police Commission which sat in the 
years 1902-03 fully considered the question of the 
period of service that should be required before a 
pension could be eaimed; and stated: — “It has been 
“ strongly recommended that the compulsory period of 
“ service for pension should be reduced. The Com- 
“ mission consider that the period of 30 years is too 
“ long. Goveniment should have power to compel 
“ the retij-ement of any officer after 25 years of service ; 
“ and an officer should be entitled to retire after 
“ 25 years’ service on full pension, if he desires to do 
“ so. This is especially necessary in the higher ranks 
“ of the Service, orving to the desirability of making 
“ the Service reasonably attractive, and the necessity 
“ of having active men and getting rid of men who 


“ may not be fit for efficient service. But, in con- 
“ sideration of the very trying nature of Police work, 
“ the Commission would be glad to see this rtrle applied 
“ to the whole Force.’’ The Police Commission made 
this recommendation not orrly with the object of im- 
proving the prospects of the Service, but they held the 
view that, to make the Service reasonably attractive, it 
was necessary that this course should be adopted. It 
will be seen from this that the Police Commission 
based their recommendations, not orrly on a desire to 
do justice to the officers of a Serwice whose work they 
acknowledged to be of a trying nature, but also upon 
broad considerations of public expediency. It is 
plainly in the public interest that the way to retire- 
ment should be made easy for an officer who has 
become worn out in the Service, and who on thataccovmt 
would leave it if the pension rules did not compel him 
to hold on during a period in which he is rmder the 
temptation to feel that he is working more for his 
pension than for Government. The Police Commission 
have put the case so strongly on the ground of public 
expediency — the present conditions being manifestly 
inimical to the efficiency of the Service — that for that 
reason, quite apart from considerations of equity, the 
Service strongly urges the immediate acceptance of 
the recommendations made now nearly ten years ago. 

The Public Services Commission will probably be 
astonished to learn that the maximum pension now 
admissible to a gazetted Police Officer, viz., Rs. 5,000 
per annum, was fixed in 1S55, or no less than 57 years 
ago, when the conditions of service and the cost of 
living were totally different from those that prevail 
to-day. The Coimt of Directors, when laying down 
this scale of pension in their despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India, referred to the amount of the pension 
as 5001., or Rs. 5,000, per annum. The exchange value 
of this same pension is to-day only 4371. 10s., at the 
rate of Is. 9d. per rupee, at which pensions are payable 
in England by the Secretary of State, so that, whilst 
the cost of living has enormously increased, hoth in 
India and England, since 1855, this pension to-day is 
worth 621. 10s. less than when originally fixed. The 
Service feels convinced that the Public Service Com- 
mission will see how necessary it is to completely revise 
the present rules relating to the grant of pensions to 
Police Officers, which are now contained in Article 474 
of the Civil Service Regulations, the scale laid down 
there having been fixed as far back as 1888. 

Under Chapter XIX., Article 474, Civil Service 
Regulations, a Police Officer cannot obtain any pension 
at all till he has completed SO years' service, whereas 
Officers of the Forest, Public Works, Telegraph, &c. 
Departments can obtain a proportionate pension after 
20 years’ service, and a full pension after 25 years. 
The Forest Department were given these more favour- 
able terms in 1897, and the Public Works and Tele- 
graph Departments in 1889. The following table will 
show the comparative position of the Police and other 
Services mentioned above : — 


Department. 

First Pension, j 

Pull Pension. 

Public Works - 

3501. after 

4371. 10s. after 


20 years. 

25 years. 

Forest 

do. 

1 do. 

Telegraph 

do. 

do. 

Police 

Nil. 

1 

Nil. 


That officers in the Police Service should be required 
to serve a minimum of 30 years before obtaining any 
pension is as unjust as it is impolitic. 

Through pressure of time, the Conference is unable 
to collate the figures to illustrate the large number of 
casualties that have occma-ed in the Burma branch of 
the Police Service, but that these have been very large 
and greatly in excess of the casualty list of any other 
department is an undoubted fact. A Service, of which 
the work is of the arduous and important nature that 
devolves on the Police and which exacts such a high 
percentage of casualties, should he granted pension 
conditions commensurate with these factors, and the 

F 4 
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Service most strongly urges the ■ Public Sernce Com- 
mission to grant to it pensions on the scale indicated 
helow : — 

A. Option to retire on a full ijension of GOOZ. a year- 
after 25 years’ service. 

B. Option to retire on a pension of 350Z. a year 
after 20 years’ service, and thereafter on an increased 
pension of 50Z. a year for every completed year of 
service until the maximum of 600?. a year is reached. 

C. Retirement on medical certificate after 10 years’ 
service on a pension of 200?., and thereafter arr addi- 
tional perrsion of 157. for each completed year- of service 
itp to 19 years’ service. 

D. After three j-ears' approved seirice irr the rank 
of Deputy Inspector-General an additional pension of 
100?. per armrrm to that admissible in clarrse A. 

E. After three years’ approved ser-vice as Inspector- 
General of Police, an additional pension of 1007. per 
annum to that admissible to Deputy Inspectors-General 
in clause D. 

(ii) Family Pension Fund . — The Service also 
strongly urges the foundation of a Pamilj' Pension 
Fund for the Police Service on the lines of either the 
Indian Civil Service or Indian Arm}- Pension Funds. 

The Police Commission, in paragi-aph 70 of its 
Report, made a similar recommendation, which was, 
however, dismissed hy the Government of India with 
the remark that the Commission had evidently- over- 
looked the fact that the Police Service had a Provident 
Fimd of its own (vide paragraph 37 ,of Govei-nracnt of 
India Resolution No. 248-259, dated the 2Ist March 
1905). 

The Service thinks that the recommendations of 
the Police Commission were worthy of more serious 
consideration than that bestowed upon it by the 
Government of India. The Provident Fund is un- 
doubtedly an excellent instiuition for enforcing com- 
pulsory saving and as a prov-ision for an officer’s 
family, provided the subscriber lives long enough. But 
it is just here, in this proviso, that the utility of the 
Frmd as a provision can be called in question. As a 
provision the Provident Fund postulates a long life, 
and a provision the certainty of which is based entirely- 
on uncertainty- is hardly worthy- of the name. In this 
connection it must not be forgotten that an officer's 
pension itself is nothing more nor less than an .annuity 
on liis life, and c.annot therefore be regarded in the 
light of a provision for his family. 

G2.167. (VII.) — Such limitations as may exist 
in the employment of non-Europeans and the 
working of the existing system of division of 
services into Imperial and Provincial. — At present 
only two appointments in the Imperial cadre iire 
available for officers of the Provincial Police, and 
since these two appointments have been thrown open 
they- have been filled by- Barmans. The officers selected 
for such promotion need not necessarily be non- 
Europeans, as 19 out of the total numl)er of 39 
ayipointments in the cadre of the Provincial Police are 
held by- Europeans and members of the domiciled 
community, and it may happen that the merits of the 
officers and the exigencies of the Service will demand 
that the officers selected for pi-omotion lie non-Burmans 
or non-Indians. 

"Without the slightest intention of making invidious 
comparisons, the corporate opinion of the Police Service 
is that it is essentially- the one Service in the Civil 
Administi*ation of the country which demands an 
entirely- European element in its officei-ing. The rank 
and file of the police in Biu-ma consist of Bm-mans .and 
Indians, .and it is essential that the officer responsible 
for the maintenance of discipline in the force should be 
racially- able to hold the sciiles of justice even between 
the two races. Apai-t from the discipline of the force 
itself, the preservation of law and order in the countiy 
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demands that the officer responsible shall be above all 
the racial and caste prejudices prev.ailing in the country. 
It is rrot possible to* get away- from the facts that the 
Bur-man does irot look up to and respect the native of 
India, and the natives of India, especially- those of the 
fightirrg i-aces, will not in the time of trouble, pay heed 
to the arrtlrority- and personality of a Brrr-man Disti-ict 
Srrperirrtendent of Police. None of these factors come 
into play- rihere the Enropeair is concerned, for by- very- 
virtue of his r-ace he is looked rrp to and respected by 
both Burmans and Indians. This aspect of the 
qrrestiou is thoroughly- recogrrised by the Local Goveni- 
inent as it is a sigrrificant fact that the two non- 
Ertropeans selected for promotion to the Imperial 
cadre, though officers of long service and much 
experience, have been kept in charge of the two lightest 
and least important districts in the province. The 
time and the people ar-e not yet ripe for any change in 
the existing system and for the present, on the grounds 
of policy alone, the Service strongly urges that no 
wider extension be introduced. 

G2,16S. C71II.) — Relations of the Service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other Services.— The 
i-elations with the Indian Civil Seiwice are not all they- 
should be, and in the opinion of the Police Sen-ice this 
want of cordiality- is mainly due to the Indian Civil 
Service being considered by- itself and the public as an 
infinitely- superior sen-ice. That the Indian Civil 
Sen-ice is the premier senice and that it and the 
Police cannot be placed on the same footing, are facts 
that are fully- recognised by the latter. Yet all such 
questions are i-elative and there appears no valid reason 
why the gulf between the two services should be so 
great. The Police Sen-ice feels that the relations 
between the two services could be much improved by- 
raising its official status, and it is of opinion that this 
can best be done by- giving its officers relative riink with 
the Army-, Royal Navy and Royal Indian Marino. The 
table showing the relative rank of officers of these 
services was published with Home Department Notifi- 
cation No. 123G, dated the 2Gth May- 1911, and the 
Police Service desires inclusion in this table. The 
impoi-tance of the Police Service cannot be overstated 
as it is no exaggeration to say- that without Police the 
civil administriition of a comitry is not possible. It is 
the Army- and the Navy that in the first instiince 
render goveniment possible and it is then the province 
of the police to ensure and guarantee civil adminis- 
tration. 

The relation of the Police Service with all other 
services are satisfactory-. 

62,169. In conclusion, the Police Service points out 
that they- Imve not put before the Public Service Com- 
mission any extravagant demands being convinced that 
the justice of their case renders any exaggeration 
unnecessary-. The Service has attempted merely to set 
clearly before the Commission the’ nature of the long- 
standing grievances which require immediate remedy- 
as well ns the justice of its claims. In the main it has 
asked for nothing more than : (1) the grant of a pension 
which is on a scale little higher than that considered 
necessary 57 years ago ; (2) for a system of inci-emental 
pay- which has already been granted to practically 
every other department of any- importance in the 
public service and which has alone been denied to the 
I)olice; (3) for the gr.ant of more favonnable acting 
allowances to certain grades of officers w-hich have 
nh-eady been conceded to other services ; and (4) more 
equitable travelling, house and other allowances. These 
surely- are not wild and extravagant demands, and 
amount to no more than a bare modicum of what is 
rightly- due to a service, whose tireless energy and 
loyalty- have been invaluable to the Goveniment of 
India in recent years, even though their services in this 
i-cspect have received but scant recognition. 


6-_,l<0. (Lord Bonaldshay.) "Witness was commis- 
sioner of police of Rangoon and ranked as a depiitv 
inspector-general. He had been in the police force for 


Mr. W. H. Tarleton called and examined. 


the last 31 yeai-s, and had filled nearly every- rank from 
officiating inspector upwards. The written statement 
put in represented the iinaiiinioiis opinion of all the 
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oiEcers who met in committee, and a copy of it was 
sent to each gazetted officer for appi-oval. No criticisms 
were received from them about it. 

62.171. The present system of recruitment gave a 
good pereonnel, and was satisfactory. The best age 
limits for recruitment were from 19 to 21. 

62.172. The probationary period should be spent in 
India. At present men came out of the ti'aining school 
after 18 months, with no practical experience, and 
were posted to districts, either as headquarter assist- 
ants or sub-divisional officers, and were of no use to 
the superintendent. They were, however, regarded as 
working units. If the recommendations in the written 
statement were carried out the system of probation in 
India would be entirely satisfactory. There was no 
need for a young officer to spend a certain time m 
England for study in the Loudon police courts. 

62.173. The present rule, which prevented an Indian 
going up for the e.vamination in London, should be 
retained. There was a large force of military police in 
nearly evei'y district of Bm-ma. At the present time a 
Burman could not deal satisfactorily with the natives 
of India in Burma, who were all Sikhs, Punjabis or 
Gurkhas. 

62.174. There had been two men in charge of 
districts, promoted from the provincial service, one a 
Burman and the other a member of the domiciled 
community. They had been holding charge of the 
two least important districts, and were on trial. One 
had since been transferred to a more important district. 
The five per cent, rule worked out for superintendents 
at two for Burma, and the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment were that only two were to be given at present. 
He would keep to this for the present. 

62.175. Europeans had been appointed in Burma, 
but they were not members of the domiciled com- 
munity. On receiving nominations the sons of deserving 
Anglo-Indians should be allowed to appear for the com- 
petitive examination in London. There would be no 
objection to Government retaining the power of nomi- 
nating such a man direct to the superior service. 

62.176. There was a large force of military police 
in Burma, officered by military men. The inspector- 
general was a military man, and also one of the deputy 
inspectors-general. Each district had its military 
police. In Upper Burma the military police were 
under the orders of the battalion commandant, but in 
Lower Burma, which contained the most important 
districts, they were under the orders of the superin- 
tendent of police, who was responsible for their 
discipline and conduct. 

62.177. There was one inspector-general for the 
whole of Burma, and Government appeared to con- 
sider that he should be a man from the army. The 
present officer was drawn from the Burma Commis- 
sion. There was a general feeling that the post ought 
to be held by a man in the force, and he had been 
asked to press that point. No difficulties would arise 
from the fact that there was a large number of 
military police, because the deputy inspector-general 
of police was a military officer of long experience, who 
would act as adviser to the inspector-general. 

62.178. Promotion had improved somewhat since 
the reorganisation, but there was still a block. He 
had been in one grade as superintendent of police for 
nearly nine year’s. He was in favour of a time-scale 
which would avoid the inequalities which seemed 
inevitable under a graded system of pay. There 
should be only one time-scale for assistants and 
superintendents, and this should run automatically 
from bottom to top. Under such a scheme an assis- 
tant would certainly be paid at the same rates as a 
superintendent, but this was a minor evil, and senior 
assistants had responsible work. 

62.179. The Burma allowance was not given to the 
police, and this should be rectified. The Boyal Com- 
mission had doubtless received Sir Hai-vey Adamson’s 
views on the subject, * and his brother-officers accepted 
those as applicable to their case. 

62.180. The 55 year rule for retirement should be 
enforced, unless there was a particularly good man, 

* Viile pages 153 7 of Volume IV. (Burma). 


whom it was desii-able to keep in the service. 

62.181. The request for a reduced number of yeai-s 
service for full pension was made on account of the 
arduous and responsible nature of the work. If 
officers of the Public "Works and Telegraph Depart- 
ment could retire after 25 years’ service, the same 
privilege should be enjoyed by the police, who had an 
infinitely hai-der time of it. Porest officers also had 
very hard work, but they were supplied with elephants, 
and could carry their kit with them, and make them- 
selves comfortable. Similarly the Public Works 
Department men had their rest-houses. But the 
police were compelled to go out at a moment’s notice 
and could make no such arrangements. Ostensibly 
the district magistrate was in charge of the district, 
but if anything went ivrong outside revenue matters, 
it was the superintendent of police who had to 
shoulder the bui’den. His brother-officers, however, 
allowed that others services were recruited at a later 
age than the police, and if it came to a choice between 
the present pension after 25 years' service, or a larger 
pension after 30 years’ service, personally he would 
rather have the latter. But he could not speak for 
the younger officers. Casualties in the Police Depart- 
ment in Burma was very high. 

62.182. The family pension fund should be sub- 
sidised by Government more or less as pension funds 
were subsidised by municipalities and port trusts. 
The provident fund was all very well in its way, but if 
a young assistant superintendent married after two or 
thi’ee years’ service, and then' died, there would be 
very little for his widow and children. Some provision 
should also be made for the families of officers, who 
died after retirement. The widow of an army man 
received a pension to which her husband had to 
contribute. 

62.183. The police cadre in Burma was not 
sufficient, and more dejiuty inspectors-general were 
required. Burma was at present divided into two 
ranges, eastern and western. He bad held charge of 
both at different times, and had found them so large 
and unwieldly, and with such bad communications, 
that it took him all his time just to inspect the head- 
quarters of the districts and a sub-division or two. 
He had never had time to get into the interior and to 
look into the working of crime. 

62.184. There had been no direct appointments to 
the provincial service so far, and personally he did not 
think that any were needed, as there were a good 
many desirable men coming on amongst the inspectors, 
who would prove fit for promotion. Bringing in 
outsiders would cause ill-feeling. 

62.185. There should be a time-scale for deputy 
superintendents. 

62.186. Promotion to superinteudeutships had been 
made by selection. Two Bui’mans had been chosen. 
They were promoted over the heads of the members 
of the domiciled community. One was an An’akanese, 
and it was thought that he would stand the climate of 
that part better. His promotion had not caused dis- 
content, but the contrary might have been the case, 
had he been sent to a place with greater amenities. 

62.187. (Sir Murray Kammich.) The work in the 
different districts of Burma varied greatly. Most of 
the unimportant districts were in Upper Burma . There 
were enough superintendents for all districts, but there 
were no districts with two superintendents, and the 
present cadre would not allow it. One man with a 
proper staff could deal with the woi'k. For the impor- 
tant districts men were specially selected. 

62,183. He advocated a charge allowance for the 
heavy districts, because now the incompetent men 
obtained the easier, and the hard-working men the 
harder districts. No local allowance was given in any 
district in Burma. 

62.189. He had not heard of any discontent because 
more Burmans did not get into the higher grades of 
the police. 

62.190. The pay of the deputy superintendents 
was not sufficient to attract the best class of men 
into the service, and their pay ought to be considerably 
increased. They should be put on the same pay and 
allowances as officei’s of the provincial civil service. 
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62.191. Officers did not take much furlough because 
they could not afford to do so. He should like to see 
the intervals hetiveen periods of furlough shortened, if 
the pay was raised. During the whole of his time he 
had only taken 13 months’ furlough on two occasions, 
and privilege leave on three occasions, once combined 
with three, and once with ten months’ furlough. In 
Burma three and a half months’ privilege leave was 
allowed, but if it could bo increased it would be a great 
convenience to men going to England from Burma. 
A man should be encouraged to take short privilege 
leave as frequently as possible rather than wait and 
take long leave. 

62.192. The charge for uniform was a heavy burden 
as'“the climate destroyed the uniform very quickly. 
It was very seldom that the men in the districts were 
called upon to wear their full-dress uniform, but it 
became ruined through the damp. The uniform of an 
assistant superintendent cost from 801. to 901. The 
deputy superintendent also had to get a full-dress 
uniform, which cost nearly the same. No advances 
were made towards uniform, and he recommended 
strongly that they should be. 

62.193. The relation of the superintendent of 2 >olice 
with the district magistrate was satisfactory on the 
whole. The officers were of opinion that their status 
should be raised, and that the 3 ' should be put higher 
in the order of precedence, 

62.194. He would prefer a provident fund to com- 
pulsory insurance, because a man might raise money 
on his policy. For withdrawing mone}' from the 
provident fund officers had to receive the sanction of 
the inspector-general, and when money was drawm for 
sickness or for sending children to England, the officer 
had still to keep up his monthly subscriptions and pay 
back what he had had on loan. He himself was 
insured, and had to sign a certificate every year that 
the policy was still in his name. 

62.195. [Sir Theodore Morison.) He would like to 
see the payments made to the provident fund con- 
verted intoalifeassunince premium, with the condition 
that it could be withdrami at the age of 53. 

62.196. In the training school the teaching consisted 
of drill, law and the police manual. When he was super- 
intendent of the Mandalay district he used to take the 
men out occasionallj-, but he did not know whether 
that had been continued. The staff of the tinining 
school belonged to the police force, and there were 
Burmese and Hindustani munshis. Law was taught 
bj' a police officer, who set test papers Lvice a month. 

62.197. It would be hard to laj' dowm any hard and 
fast rules with regard to allowances on transfer. Every 
time he had been transferred he had lost heavily, on 
one occasion nearly Ks. 500. dii most of the districts 
there was no furniture available, and no shops in which 
to buj’ it. It had to be made speciallj' at the jail. 

62.198. In the military police under the revised 
rules subaltems were allowed to stay for four years. 
They were not allowed to take command of a battalion 
till they had been back to military employ for three 
yeai-s. Then battalions were offered to them as they 
became vacant. Under the old ndes they joined for 
two years which could be extended rip to seven years 
or more. It was from such men that the deputj' 
inspector-general of military police was chosen, but he 
had no experience of civil police work. The present 
deputy inspector-general of police had been in the 
militaiy police for 10 or 10 years, and there was a 
chance that he might step into the inspector-general- 
ship later on. 

62.199. {Mr. Gadsden.) There were several houses 
in Burma which were unsuitable for supeiantendents. 
Some of the houses were built by officers in the early 
days, when they were bachelors, and had been taken 
over by Government and added to. IiTespective of 
tyqre or accommodation, officers were charged 71 per 
cent, all round for such houses. In other districts 
Government had built suitable houses, and the same 
rent was charged, namely 71 per cent. If there was a 
Government house the officer had to live in it or nav 
the rent. 


62.200. The witness dren' attention to the difference 
betw'een the grade pay of the Police Department and 
the incremental pay of the Forest and Public "Works 
Departments. Officers joined these departments on 
Bs. 380 and rose in eight years by annual increments 
of Bs. 40 to Bs. 660. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment they were next appointed Executive Engineere 
on Bs. 700. From Bs, 700 the pay rose by annual in- 
crements of Bs. 50 to Bs. 1,250 in 11 years. In the 
Public Works and Forests Departments it took 20 j'ears 
to reach the maximum pay of Bs. 1,250. As compared 
with these rates, the officers of the Police Department 
were losing as follow's : — 

2 first-grade superintendents on Bs. 1,200 were 
losing Bs. 50 i)er mensem each ; 

7 second-grade superintendents on Bs. 1,000 were 
losing Bs. 230 per mensem each ; 

11 third-grade superiufendents on Bs. 900 were 
losing Bs. 350 per mensem each ; 

Of 13 fourth-grade superintendents on Bs. 800 — 

14 were losing Bs, 430 each ; 

1 was losing Bs, 400 per mensem ; 

Of 13 fifth grade superintendents on Bs. 700 — 

1 was losing Bs. 300 per monsen ; 

2 were losing Bs. 300 per mensem each ; 

2 were losing Bs. 200 per mensem each ; 

4 were losing Bs. 100 per mensem each ; 

3 were losing Bs. 50 per mensem each ; 

Of 16 first-grade assistant sujierintendents— 

3 were losing Bs. 100 per mensem each ; 

6 were losing Bs. 120 per mensem each ; 

5 were losing Bs. 80 per mensem each ; 

Of 17 second-grade assistant superintendents — 

1 was losing Bs. 180 per mensem ; 

5 were losing Bs. 140 per mensem each ; 

3 were losing Bs, 100 per mensem each ; 

5 were losing Bs. 00 per mensem each ; 

1 was losing Bs. 70 per mensem ; 

Of 9 third grade assistant superintendents — 

4 were losing Es. 120 iiei- mensem each ; 

3 were losing Bs. 80 per mensem each.-*" 

02.201. A number of officers would convert furlough 
on lialf pay into a lesser amount of leave on full paj', 
if this were allowed. 

62.202. Owing to the great block in Burma Govern- 
ment at one time granted pensions to certain officers 
after from 17 to 24 years’ sen-ice. Thirtj--nine took 
their pensions, and ho could only call to mind one who 
had been able to secure emplojunent since in England. 
If the others had obtained employment, he thought he 
would have heard of it, but he could not definitety 
assert that they had not. He knew all the officers 
intimately, and they were comparatively young men. 
He had no figures to show the number of police officers 
who had retired on pension, but the number still 
liV-ing was veiy small. H the pension asked for was 
not granted, the Boj’al Commission might consider 
whether the police service could not be treated like 
officei-s of the Indian Army, who started witli reduced 
pensions at 18, and full pensions at 32 yeai-s’ service.f 

62.203. (jlTr. Hill.) He would leave the question of 
listed appointments for deputy superintendents to the 
discretion of the administration. If a particidarty 
good man was discovered he should be pi omoted. It 
Was generally accepted that the proportion should be 
5 jier cent., and he did not recommend that that 
number shoidd be increased. 

62.204. He was aware that a promoted deputy 
superintendent received less pay than an Imperial 
man, and was of opinion that, once a man reached a 
suijerintendentship he should enjoy the full pa}'. It 
was impossible to lay down anj- hard-and-fast rule, but 
if a man was fit to take charge of a I'ange, he would no 
doubt get it whatever his nationality. The families of 
officei's should receive free medical attendance. 


^ * [A«te. — This statement lelers only to substantive pay of 

grades Officiating nHowances have not been taken into con- 
sideration.] ' 

' t The aitness .also put in a fmther note stating his icn'-ons 
in favour of .an inejc.nso of )iension (see paragraph G2,20.’>1. > 


The witness withdrew. 
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63.205. Further Note pu,t in by Mr. Tarleton dating 
his reasons in favour of an increase of pension . — The 
Court of Directors fixed the pensions in the year 
1855, no less than 58 years ago. and in theii’ despatch 
to the Government of India i-efeiTed to the amount of 
the pension as 5001. or Bs. 5,000 per annum. The 
framers of the pension rules could not possibl)' have 
anticipated that the exchange value of the rupee would 
depreciate to the extent that it has, and it was 
undoubtedly their intention that an officer retu-ing in 
England should receive not less than 5001. Owing to 
the exchange value of the rupee for pension pui-poses 
being fixed at Is. 9d. an oificernow instead of receiving 
5001. only received 4371. 10s., or 621. 10s. less than 
they were originally entitled to receive. 

Pensions are calculated at half the average emolu- 
ments an officer has been drawing during the last 
three years of his service. The following is the old 
grading 

Bs. 

First grade district superintendent of police - 900 

Second „ „ „ - 800 

Third „ „ „ - 700 


If it is presumed that an officer after 30 years’ service 
has served in the first and second grade dm-ing the last 
three years of his seiwice he would earn — 


(1) Three years on Bs. 900 

(2) Two years on Bs. 900 - 
One year on Bs. 800 - 

-(3) One year on Bs. 900 
Two year’s on Bs. 800 - 
After the reorganisation the pay of tire 
district superintendents of police was 
below : — 


Bs. 

- 5,400 
;]■ 5,196 

4,992 

grades of 
raised as 

Bs. 


First giude district superintendent of police 1,200 
Second ,, „ ,, 1,000 

Thu’d „ „ ., 900 

If the pension a district superintendent of police can 
eai'n on this basis is calculated as above the result is — 

Bs. 


(1) Thi’ee years on Bs. 1,200 - • ■ 7,200 


(2) Two years on Bs. 1,000 
One year on Bs. 1,200 - 

(3) One year on Bs. 1,200 - 
Two years on Bs, 1,000 


Bs. 
; 1 6,792 
■_ 1 6,396 


The above is a fair method of calculating the pension 
a distr’ict superintendent of police can earn, as the 
Govei’nment of India have laid it down that an officer 
should, in the ordinary course of promotion, become a 
first grade district superintendent of police at 26 
years' service. 

With the maximum limit of Bs. 5,000 which was 
fixed on the old scale of pay the officer if he served his 
last three yeai’s in the first grade only lost Bs. 400 a 
year, and the average amount he could eax-n was only 
Bs. 196 over the maximum limit of Bs. 5,000. 


On the present scale of pay an officer can earn 
Bs. 2,200 more than the maximum limit of Bs. 5,000 
and the average amount he can eai-n is Bs. 1,796 more 
than the limit. The pay was raised on the ground of 
the increase of the cost of living both in India and 
England, and as the pension is calculated on half the 
average emoluments drawn by an officer during the 
last three yeai’s of his sei’vice, it is only logical that 
the maximum limit should be raised proportionately, 
viz., to something approaching the average amoimt an 
officer can earn, which is Bs. 6,796. 

To retain the maximum limit of Bs. 5,000 which 
was based on the old I’ate of pay is obviously unfaii’. 

The Board of Trade in a recent Blue Book issued 
have come to the conclusion that the incidence of 
living in England has increased by 25 per cent, within 
the last 10 years. This increase has mainly taken 
place in the two gi-eat necessities of life, viz., food and 
clothing. 

In India, moreover, by the universal raising of the 
pay of all departments, the Government have acknow- 
ledged that there has similarly been a great inci-ease 
in the cost of living. 

In the face of these increases in both countries it 
apjxears illogical and unfair to pay officers the same 
pensions as were considered sufficient so long ago as 
58 years. 


J. A. Vakdon, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Poliee, Burma. 


Written, Statement relating to the Police Department, 
being the Corporate views of Deputy Superintendents of 
j Police at Rangoon. 

' 62,206. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The 
principle laid down in paragraph 66 of the recom- 
mendations of the Beport of the Indian Police Com- 
mission and accepted by the Government of India 
iii paragraph 33 of Home Department Besolution 
Nos. 248-259, dated the 21st Mai-ch 1905, that one- 
half of the vacancies among Deputy Superintendents 
should be filled up by careful selection from among 
qualified Inspectors and the olher one-half by men 
who have qualified for the Provincial Service in the 
Bevenue, Judicial or Police department and by men 
ah-eady employed in the Provincial Service in any of 
these departments, would in effect mean that the 
Provincial Service will be composed mainly for the 
one part of young men introduced into the service by 
direct appointment and by officers transferred from 
other Provincial Sei-vices and for the other part of 
inspectors promoted to the Bank of Deputy Super- 
intendent who would be men of mature age on the 
vei’ge of retirement. 

. The introduction of this proportion en bloc on the 
formation of the rank of Deputy Superintendent may 
not be considered an hardship on Inspectors as a 
nmnber of such officers would receive pi’omotion at 
the time, but the continuation of the proportion in 
filling v'acant appointments after formation of the 
rank of Deputy Superintendent would practically lead 
to the average annual number of vacancies in the rank 
of Deputy Superintendent shrinking +o such an extent 
that there would be in the near future little or no 
prospect of a deserving Inspector looking forward to 
promotion to the gazetted rank, aS casualties will be 


mainly in the direction of retirements and such casual- 
ties would ipso facto lean considerably on the side of 
the men of more mature age, i.e., the promoted 
Inspectors. 

The imposition of the restriction in the legitimate 
prospects of Inspectors who at present number 198 
and whose numbers are steadily increasing against a 
cadre of 39 in the rank of Deputy Superintendents 
and their consequent dissatisfaction cannot but affect 
the w'orking of the department to some extent as they 
are more in touch with the people than the officers of 
higher rank in the seivice. Likely Candidates would 
not volunteer for service in the subordinate police force 
if they found their prospects so vague and so uualluring 
with the result that the efficiency of this branch of the 
service would be impaired and the Provincial Police 
Service would indirectly suffer as its recruitment is 
dependent in some measure on this branch of the 
service. 

In practice, howev’ei’, the conditions of the recruit- 
ment of Deputy Superintendents, as laid down in the 
recommendations of the Indian Police Commission, 
have not yet been followed in Burma, but so long as 
these conditions are not altogether removed or altered 
it is in the discretion of Government to enforce them 
at any time to the great detriment of officers already in 
the Force. 

It is no doubt sound policy to obtain young men 
with high qualifications to join the Provineial Police 
Service by direct appointment, but as e.xplained above, 
the cadre of Deputy Superintendents is so small as 
compared with the number of Insixectors sanctioned 
for the Province, that it cannot be adopted at present 
without much hardship and discontent. If the cadre 
of Deputy Superintendents could be appreciably 
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increased — say to double its present strength — it would 
be feasible to follow the conditions laid down for the 
recruiting of the Provincial Police Force, as there 
would be about 40 appointments reserved for deserving 
officers in the police force. 

Taking all matters into consideration the cadre 
could most satisfactorily be increased by manning the 
Public Prosecuting Staff of the Province by Deputy 
Superintendents of Police. There are about 40 such 
appointments and they are held, with a few exceptions, 
by the Advocate class of the legal profession. The 
suggestion if examined will not be found to mean the 
introduction of any new principles of the working of the 
police, but will merely be the expansion and evolution of 
the present police prosecuting staff, a system under 
which at present Prosecuting Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors virtually conduct the prosecution of cases in 
the Lower Courts with satisfactory results. 

02.207. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
In paragraph 66 of the recommendations of the Indian 
Police Commission it is laid down that if any officer 
who has had no police experience is appointed to the 
Deputy Superintendent class he must pass through a 
course in the Provincial Training School. 

Preliminary training is veiy necessai-y for such 
officers, but as the duty of a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police is to relieve the District Superintendent of 
Police of the routine of office work and to assist him 
in the discharge of his duties of control and super- 
vision, the training, to be more beneficial, should be 
carried out at the headquarters of districts and under 
selected District Superintendents. This training will 
fit the officer to take up immediately his course is over, 
his duties as a Headquarters Assistant. If trained at 
the Provincial Training School the officer will require 
a Lirther period of practical training at the head- 
quarters of districts and this could not be possible as 
no reserve of officers exist in the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent to post extra officers to districts for 
that purpose. 

The courses of instruction should be left entirely 
to the discretion of District Superintendents who should 
submit a periodical report to the Deputy Inspector- 
General detailing the nature of instruction imparted 
and the progress made by the probationer. While 
going through this training every opportunity should 
be afforded to the officer to prosecute police cases and 
to watch criminal trials. 

Probationary Deputy Superintendents should remain 
on probation for two j'ears after completion of their 
course of training. They may be confirmed after that 
period provided they have passed all their compulsory 
departmental examinations. 

Twelve months should be considered as sufficient 
period of training, whether undertaken at head- 
quarters of districts or at the Police Training School. 

If, however, it is considered necessary that proba- 
tioners of the Provincial Police Service should undergo 
a regular course of training in the Provincial Police 
Training School then they should be admitted thei-e 
on the same footing as the Probationary Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, i.c., they should live at the 
Police Mess and not be taken as boarders by one of the 
Instructors as laid down in the local department 
school rules. It must be remembered that possibly 
not more than one probationary officer wll be appointed 
a year, and being a man of education and social status 
he will feel his position very keenly if debaiTed from 
joining the Police Moss. 

62.208. (III.) Conditions of service. — Under the 
recommendations of the Indian Police Commission ns 
contained in paragraph 66 of their report, it is laid 
down that the additional number of assistants required 
should be supplied by a class of Deputy Superinten- 
dents in a Provincial Service who should have the 
same depai-tmental status as Assistants. These 
recommendations were accepted by the Government of 
India in paragraph 33 of their Home Department 
He.solution Nos. 24 8-2-59, dated the 21st Alarch 1905. 
Assistant Superintendents of Police have, however" 


been classed as first class officers for purposes of 
travelling allowance, whereas the Deputy Superinten- 
dents have for the same purpose been classed as second 
class officers. It is understood that this classification 
of Deputy Supci-intendents as second class officers has 
been made because officers in the other Provincial 
Seiwices drawing Rs. 500 and under (excepting the 
Excise Department) are also so classified, but it is 
urged in this connection that a wrong does not become 
right, because of its repetition or scope of operation 
and for the sake of maintaining good discipline this 
matter should be I'ectified. The Provincial Excise 
Serrice which is closely allied to the Provincial Police 
Sei-viee has, however, been classified as a firat class 
sendee and, as such, admitted to the privileges of 
first elass officers as regards travelling allowance, 
whereas the Provincial Police Service, from 'vhich the 
Excise Department at its fonuation was principally 
recruited, remains a second class sendee. It is con- 
sidered most detrimental to discipline that Deputy 
Superintendents of Police should have to travel in the 
same class of accommodation as their Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors; Jamadars and Clerks in joumeys by rail- 
way' and steamer. 

Again, officers of the Provincial Police Sendee are 
great sufferers in the matter of house accommodation, 
or house rent in lieu of it, when posted to a charge at 
the headquarters of a district. This operates vei-y 
harshly' on the officers for the reason that living is 
dearer in lieadquiirters than in out-stations. It may' 
apyrear preposterous at firat sight to grant to the 
Provincial Police Seiwice house rent denied to its 
sister services in the same circumstances, but a con- 
sideration of facts will show that the Provincial Police 
Sendee is not so highly remunerated for their work 
as its sister services, do not get any' allowances as they 
do and, added to this, the officers of this sendee have 
to keep up several kinds of very' expensive uuifom to 
wear on different occasions and also have to keep 
costly accoutrements and horse furnitime. These are 
not only expensive but do not last very long, either in 
a hot climate where they crack or in a moist and damp 
place, like Lower Burma, where they' soon lose colour. 
It will be seen therefoi’e that the officers of other 
Provincial Sojudees are not obliged to go to any such 
expense and they' do not therefore feel the need of a 
free dwelling liouso so keenly’ as do the officei-s of the 
Provincial Police Sendee. 

Govei-nment has made provision in regard to a 
certain number of depar'tmcnts such as the Provincial 
Forest Serrice and Subordinate Public "Works Depart- 
ment Sendee with a vdew to compensate the officers 
sei-ving in them for dearness of living and this con- 
cession is given in the shape of an allowance, but 
although serving in the same Province and being 
affected with equal force as the officers in the other 
Prorincial Services, the officers of the Provinciiil Police 
Sendee have not been included udthiu the scope of 
this concession. 

Service in Rangoon Town where the expenses of 
living are exceptionally' high is also attended with 
very' serious financial hardship to members of the 
Provincial Police Sen-ice. Among other things, house 
i-ent in Rangoon is veiy high and it is the usual thing 
to have to pay’ approximately one-fifth and sometimes 
sometliing more of one’s income to meet this expendi- 
ture. The Gov’ernmeut represented this hardship and 
the Secretary of State for India sanctioned the grant 
of rent allowances to officers of the Imperial Services 
and to the officers of the Prorincial Service of the 
Public "Works and Telegraph Department. (This 
sanction was convcy’cd to the Government of Burma 
in letter No. 5435-Ex., dated Simla, the I8th October 
1910, from the Deputy Secretary’ to the Government 
of India in the Finance Department.) 

The position of the Provincial Police Service oflicers 
serving in Rangoon Town, though being excluded from 
this scheme-, can only be properly- understood when it 
is remembered that the Imperial Police officers of all 
grades are allowed the benefit of it, and all ranks !ind 
grades of the Subordinate Police Sci-vice are. under 
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orders of Government, granted free dwelling accom- 
modation. 

Thus it tm-ns out that the only men in the Police 
Depai-tment who have not benefited in these schemes 
are the Provincial Police-ofBcers, -whose hard lot is 
very much accentuated because they are not in receipt 
of any allowance as some of the other Provincial 
Services are, to compensate them for dearness of living 
in Burma. 

There are two listed appointments in this Province 
to -which selected members of the Provincial Police 
Service may be promoted. At the present time both 
these apijointments are held by Burmans in spite of 
the fact that the Provincial Police Service is shared 
equally between Anglo Indians and Burmans as in the 
other Provincial Services and in which the listed 
appointments open to them are filled by Anglo-Indians 
and Burmans equally. 

It would tend to make the Provincial Police 
Ser-vice more efficient if the prospects of this service 
could )je improved by increasing these appointments 
to 10 or 25 per cent, of the superior police appoint- 
ments and laying down a hard-and-fast rule that these 
appointments shall be shared equally among the 
Burmans and Anglo-Indians, and that the word 
“ selected ” shall mean a selection of the officers in 
order of seniority most fitted to hold the appointment. 

The officers selected to fill the listed appointments 
at present have to take rheir turn of promotion along 
with the young District Superintendents. This operates 
somewhat harshly on the prospects of officers who have 
risen from the Subordinate Police Service who will not 
stand a chance of getting much, if any, promotion, after 
the present old officers have retired. It is therefore 
ui’ged that these officers should have the benefit of 
the time scale of incremental pay. It is also recom- 
mended that once an officer has been selected for the 
rank of District Superintendent of Police, his pay 
should be the same as that of a District Superintendent 
of Police of the Imperial Service. 

Burma is admittedly a very much more expensive 
country to live in than India. The Government of 
Burma have repeatedly laid down this proposition, and 
it has been confirmed by the Commission that inquired 
into the question of Burma Allowance about two and a 
half years ago, yet the pay of the Provincial Police 
throughout India has been fixed at a uniform level, 
and consequently the officers serving in Burma are 
placed at a great disadvantage. It is recommended 
that this inequality be remedied either by the grant of 
an allowance (on similar lines to that granted to the 
Provincial Forest and Subordinate Public Works 
Departments) or that the pay of the several grades of 
Deputy Superintendents in Burma be fixed on a higher 

62,209. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The pay of 
probationers of this service while they are in the 
Provincial Training School is fixed at Rs. 150 per 
mensem ; the amount is considered too low as the 
officers are required to provide themselves -with costly 
rmiforra. The pay should be raised to Bs. 200 per 
mensem. 

In regard to the pay of the executive of this 
service it should range from Bs. 300 to Bs. 800, and 
as the cadre at present is very small, promotion by 
grade means no promotion at all for several years at 
a time and the system is also liable to operate very 
harshly on officers who have younger men than them 
in the higher grades. When such a block occurs the 
men below who are older than those in the higher 
grades are brouglit to a stand as regards promotion 
and are compelled to retire on pension very much to 
their disadvantage. It is recommended that promo- 
tion by time scale giving incremental increases to the 
pay as in force in the Provincial Services of the Forests, 
Telegraph and Public Works Departments be adopted. 
These increases to be so fixed that officers who have 
been promoted to this service from the Inspector 
grades shall get the maximum pay in ten ye.ars and 
those who have joined by direct appointment shall 
reach the maximum within the full pensionable period, 
the annual increments in their case being on a reduced 
scale. 


It might be ui'ged that the Assistant Supeilnten- 
dents, in the Imperial Service, only draw pay i-anging 
from Es. 300 to Bs. 500 and therefore the. Deputy 
Superintendents should not receive more pay than is 
allowed to officers of that class in the Imperial Service, 
but it is represented that the two, though the s-ame 
class in the two services, are however directly the 
antithesis of each other and are unlike each other as 
anything could be. For instance, while the Assistant 
Superintendent class of officer is young, inexperienced, 
just starting on a career of service and on the road to 
further advancement, free from family cares through 
having no one depending on him for support and. 
consequently, bettei- able to pay his way, the Deputy 
Superintendent class of officer is well on in years, 
within a few years of closing his service, is a man of 
ripe experience and a master of his profession, but 
-with the disadvantages that practically he has no 
further prosiiects of advancement. Being usually 
.burdened with a number of dependents and many calls 
on his pay, he is placed in a very hard position to live 
up to his status in the service, and amongst the 
members of the sister services who having better pay 
and allowances are better able to pay their way. 

Under the circumstances stated, althougli both 
belong to the same class in the two services yet it will 
be admitted that there is distinction with a diiference 
in respect to conditions of salary and value of services. 
It is therefore earnestly hoped that Government will 
recognise good work and not remunerate it at the 
same rate as for work performed by inexperienced 
workmen, but show its appreciation of it by appraising 
it at its proper value. 

In no other department is the pay of the Pro- 
vincial Service made to fit in with the pay allowed to 
probationers of the higher service and it is submitted 
that tying the Police down to tliis inequitable arrange- 
ment is a very severe hardship to the men and cannot 
be said to be in conformity with natural justice. 

In the case of a Deputy Superintendent in the 4th 
grade on Rs. 250, he is decidedly under a very serious 
disadvantage in that he has to pay house rent when 
posted to the headquarters of a district as Head 
Quarters Assistant. In such a case an Inspector of 
Police in the first grade on Bs. 250 is better off than 
him as, though on the same pay, the latter is provided 
with free dwelling accommodation. This hardship is 
felt all the more acutely as the Deputy Superintendent 
belongs to a higher service, has to do more responsible 
work, and yet in actual fact is worse off financially 
than his Inspector. 

62.210. (V.) Conditions of leave. — At present 
the Provincial Police Service are allowed two years’ 
furlough, one after 10 years’ service and the other 
after 8 years. Taking into consideration that the 
work is very arduous and has to be carried out at 
all times of the day and night and at all seasons of the 
year, -with no opportunity whatever of enjoying the 
holidays which are granted to other services, the Police 
having more work on such occasions than at other 
times because of the extra calls of duty to safeguard 
the peace and to care for the safety of holday makers, 
it is recommended that the police-officers be granted 
leave on a more generous and liberal scale than the 
now one in force, and it is suggested that one year’s 
furlough be granted after 6 years’ service and 2 months’ 
privilege leave every year. In no other service is the 
work of an officer so rigorous as that of the Police 
.where fatigue, hardship and exposure are the common 
not. Of the 5 years’ furlough it is recommended that 
3 years’ should count towards pension. 

62.211. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — The Pro- 
vincial Police Service, equally -with the other Provincial 
Seiwices, are affected by the rule fixing the maximum 
pension at Es. 5,000 a year. Thus officers of the 
Provincial Police Service holding listed appointments 
carrying pay of over Es. 800 a month can draw no 
more than Bs. 416-10-8 though on retirement their full 
pay (if the representations submitted under heading 3 
of this Memorandum are accepted) may have been 
Bs. 1,200 a month. It is therefore urged that the rule 
granting the maximum of Rs. 6,000 a year be made 
applicable to the Provincial Police Service also. 
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At present officers in superior service count as 
service a period of leave in India not exceeding 2 ye.ai's, 
if the total service of the officer is not less than 
30 years. Thus the officer has to serve for 28 years 
before being able to retire from the service on super- 
annuation pension. It is recommended that the period 
of qualifying sei'vice for full pension he 25 years service 
for superannuation pension, and 20 years for imulid 
pension and that in both cases leave in India for a 
period of 3 years may count as service. 

G2.212. evil.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans, and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — No limitations exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans, but on the other hand 
the Bunnan sometimes receives preferential treatment 
as in the case of incumbents of the two listed appoint- 
ments. 

In regard to the working of the existing system of 
division of services into Imperial and Provincial no 
remarks are called for as the system works satisfac- 
torily. 

02.213. (Till.) Eelations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — The re- 
lationship between the Provinoi.al Police Service and 
the Indian Civil Service and other sei-vices is all that 
is desired and is most eordial. 

62.214. (IX.) Any other points within the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission not covered hy 
the preceding heads — In the matter of confidential 
I'eports some relief has been afforded bj- the orders of 
Go\ ernment directing that a copy of the unfavourable 
comments passed on an officer by the Commissioner of 
the Division, Deputy Inspector-Genei'al of Police, or 
the Inspector-General of Police should he foraurded 
to him to enable him to offer any explanation he may 
wish to make. But this arrangement does not remove 
the disability under which an officer unfavourably com- 
mented on by officers, other than the Commissioner, 
Deputy Inspector- General of Police and Inspector- 
General of Police, is placed when he is transferred 
and comes under a new District Superintendent of 
Police and Depiity Commissioner, The adverse 
criticisms may sometimes he the result of pereoniil 
feeling and may seriously prejudice the officer com- 
mented on in the opinion of the new officers under 
whom he is placed and of the existence of which he in 
in perfect ignorance and he thus has to perform his 
duties under an unjust suspicion wliich obviously is 
most unfair to him and affects his advancement in the 
service. 

Whatever might he said in theoiy of the principle 
of confidential reports, in practice they injure the 


reputation and career of an officer, because human 
nature is not without imperfections and coilsidering 
that mistakes are often made in open judicial trials by 
magistiates and judges of great experience even when 
assisted by men of sound judgment and legal leai-ning, 
and the judge is not prejudiced in any way on the one 
side or on the other, how much more liable to mistake 
and error would a one-sided report be, whiebis perhaps 
based on henrsaj' or on experience not verified. 

So long as human nature is what it is the system of 
confidential reports will contiune to be worked in a 
manner different sometimes from what is intended in 
theory. Its disadvanfciges far outweigh any advantages 
which might he Jjat foi-^vard in its favour. 

The solution 'of the ' difficulty would lie in the 
abolition of annual confidential ropoi’ts on officers. 
These reports do not really .serve any useful pnri)Ose, 
and may possiblj' do harm. As uufavoiirahlo comments 
on an officer are usually of a general nature it is 
considered far preferable to take action against an 
officer as soon as his conduct is called in question, no 
matter how trifling the case may he, than to wait until 
the close of the year and denounce him in general 
terms. 

62,215. T/ie ihree followintj requests were inih- 
Ecquently made hy the witness in continnaiioii of the 
above written statement : — 

(i) That officers of the Provincial Police Service 
may be placed on the same footing as the 
officers in the Lnperial Police and certain 
other Services in the matter of obtaining 
•' offieiating-gJ-ade promotion in leave vacancies. 
At present the}’ are dehan-ed from obtaining 
sucli promotion under Ai-ticle 95 of the Burma 
Supplement to the Civil Service' Regulations 
although leave vacancies in the Provincial 
Service at any one time would not be many 
wliilst the promotions, although tempoi-arj', 
thrown open would not only help officers 
pecuniarily but keep their minds from stagJ 
imting and become depressed when they have 
been working for years in the same grade and 
pay. Tlie benefits that will ho derived from 
tliis concession will bo out of all promotion 
to any additional expense that may be 
involved. 

(ill That one-half of the appointments of the rank 
of Deputy Inspector-General and Assistant 
Dis 2 )eetor-General be reserved for officers of 
the Provincial Police Sen'ice. 

(iii) Tiiat an officer who has been sent to trial he 
not dealt witl ’ ' ■ ” ■ same 

offence after ■ ■ even if 

the acquittal 1 only. 


Mr. J. A. Vabdon called and examined. 


62.216. (Lord Sonaldshay.) Witness was a deputy 
superintendent of police, first grade. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant superintendent in tho 
B list in 1895. Under Ihe reorganisation scheme he 
was called a deputy superintendent, but he was 
practically in the same position as he was before. 

62.217. Tlie wi-itten statement was dran-n up by a 
committee, and copies were sent round to all the 
officers in the province, and they had agreed to it, 
and also to the additional items that had been put in. 

62.218. Half the appointments of deputy sujierin- 
dent wei-e filled hy the domiciled community, and 
Anglo-Indians, and the other half hy Indians and 
Burmans, but there was only one Indian, an officer who 
had had a long and meritorious service in the criminal 
investigation department. In Burma appointments to 
deputy Buperintendentships have been made only by 
promotion, and that system should continue rmtil the 
cadre of tho deputy superintendents was increased. 
When that was done he should not object to see a 
certain number of appointments made direct, except 
that, if they were made from men in the position of 
bench clerks and township magistrates, great heait- 
Inirning would he created. If, however, a few hi-''hly 


educat'd men, who had completed their education in 
England, were brought in, it would be a good thing 
for the service. 

62.219. TJie provincial service did the same, work 
as the impoi'ial service. Dejuity superintendents were 
put in charge both of sub-divisions and of offices. 
There were no complaints on that score. Depiity 
superintendents wei-e selected for the lieav}' snb- 
divisionnl and head-quarters assistant charges because 
of their ripe experience in police matters. The 
young probationary assistant superintendent was 
more a hindi’ance than a help for the first few 'years 
of his service. 

62.220. 'He had been in the service since 1884, and 
would complete his 30 years’ service on the 1st of May 
1914, and had only risen to the rank of first-gi'ade 
deputy SHjjei'intendent. There were only two listed 
posts, and he was one of the officera passed over for 
them, for no reason that he could see. He had no 
piosiJe'ct of advancing beyond liis jiresent position, and 
he was vei-ging on retirement. It was in order to 
give tlie members of the service gi-eater prospects that 
he adi ocated throwing open' more supCrinlendentships 
to them. It was the opinion of all the officers that 
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natives of India should be recruited for superinten- 
dentships by means of promotion from the provincial 
service, and by no other means. 

62.221. If the incremental system vas granted 
there would be no necessity for a selection bar. 
Government had means at its disposal to stop the 
increments of officers, who were not doing good wort, 
and that formed a good check. 

62.222. Deputy superintendents of police should be 
regarded as first-class officers for the purposes of 
travelling allowances. They were called upon to 
exercise discijiline over a fighting force, and if they 
were compelled to occupy the same compartment in 
a railway carnage or cabin on a steamer as their 
jemadars, they would have a very poor chance of 
maintaining their position. 

62.223. If police officers were entitled to one year’s 
furlough after six years’ service and two months’ 
privilege leave every year, it would put them in a much 
more favourable position than in other Government 
sendee, but their work was very severe. The clerks in 
Government and mercantile offices had days of rest 
and holidays, and favourable terms for long leave, but 
policemen had no leave at all, and holidays meant 
harder work for them. If leave was granted they could 
not aiford to take it. They could not afford to take 
even privilege leave, as leave to be an enjoyment in- 
volved change, &c., and all this meant extra cost 
especially to those who had to give up Government 
quarters or to break up homes for the time being. If 
the allowances and pay were raised, the force would be 
in a better position to enjoy leave than they were at 
pi'esent. 


62.224. A deputy superintendent on Bs. 250 in 
the headquarters of a district was worse off than an 
inspector, because the inspector obtained a free house 
and conveyance allowance and the deputy superin- 
tendent did not. 

62.225. (Gfr Theodore Morison.) In each district 
Government engaged a public prosecutor, who was 
expected to prosecute all police cases in the lower 
com-ts, and some of the cases in the higher com-ts. 
These appointments could be satisfactorily filled by 
deputy superintendents. It was done by one officer 
for years in one district (Hanthawaddy) with great 
satisfaction. In the Bassein district deputy superin- 
tendents had acted as public prosecutors, and the 
Govemment were satisfied with the work. 

62.226. (Sir Murray Sammiek.) Prosecuting in- 
spectors only prosecuted before the special powers 
magistrates and the district magistrates. The public 
prosecutor had the handling of the specially important 
cases, and prosecuted before the lower court and 
before the sessions, and that work could best be done 
by a deputy superintendent. An inspector was not 
entitled to appear before the sessions court. 

62.227. (Mr. Kill.) The idea was to make deputy 
superintendents public prosecutors in order to increase 
the cadre of the deputy superintendents and create a 
flow of promotion. 

62.228. It would make the rank of deputy superin- 
tendent more popular, if listed deputy superintendents 
had the same pay and privileges as the Imperial officers. 
Listed officers should also be given half the appoint- 
ments of deputy inpectors-general and assistant in- 
spectors-general. 


The witness withdrew. 


At Madras, Monday, 26tli January 1914, 


Present ! 

The Bael op RONALDSHAY, M.P. (in the Chair). 

Sir Mubbat Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.b. I Mahabev Bhaskae Ohaubal, Esq., o.s.r. 

Sir Thbodoee Mobison, k.c.i.e. | Abdub Bahim, Esq. 

M. S. D. Butlbe, Esq., c.v.o,, c.i.b. (Joint Secretary). 


H. B. W. Gilmian, Esq., i.e.s.. Acting Inspector- General of Police, Madras. 


Written Statement relating to the Police Department. 

62,229. Introduction. — The Madras Police Force was 
organised in 1869-60 by Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Robinson, and the appointments of Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents were at first conferred 
only on officers of the Army. Although himself a 
Civilian, Mr. Robinson considered that the qualities 
required in the superior officers of the Police force, 
viz., habits of command and self-reliance, of discipline 
and obedience to duty, were developed by a previous 
course of military training ,and experience, and that 
the social position bestowed by Her Majesty's Oom- 
missioii commanded the confidence of the magistracy 
and the people. The system of recruitment continued 
to 1869, when the supply of military officers was no 
longer available. 

Europeans of good social position and some educa- 
tion were then appointed as acting Assistant Superin- 
tendents, and received substantive appointments when 
vacancies occurred. In some cases Europeans also 
entered the department as ordinary Inspectors and 
served for some years in the grade, when they were 
gradually promoted to acting Assistant aud afterwards 
to Assistant Superintendentships. This system con- 
tinued up to 1878. 

Between the years 1878 and 1880 neaily all Assist- 
ant Superintendents joined the Police as Inspectors, 
and were promoted as Assistant Superintendents in 
vacancies. The Inspector - General appointed In- 


spectors, but appointments and 2 B’omotions to the 
grade of Assistant Superintendent were always made 
by the Governor. 

In 1880 a material change was introduced, in the 
nomination by the Governor as Inspectors of a certain 
number of yoimg gentlemen, who were subsequently 
^iromoted as Assistant Superintendents. No absolute 
standard of educational qualification was insisted on 
in the case of these officers, who were first termed 
“ Gentlemen Inspectors ” and later on “ Probationers.'’ 
This system, which shut out the higher services to the 
other Inspectors who were equally or even better 
qualified, aud therefore caused discontent, continued 
up to 1893, when the Secretary of State passed orders 
on the question of recruitment of the superior grades 
of Police on the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission which met in 1887. 

The recommendations of the Commission were — 

(1) That, though for many years to come the Euro- 
pean element in the Police must predominate, Indians 
should not be excluded, as was then the case in some 
provinces (including Madras), aud that endeavours 
should be made to introduce a reasona’oie proportion 
of Indian officers, due regard being had to the efficiency 
of the service ; 

(2) That the existing system of recruitment for the 
post of Assistant District Superintendent of Police in 
most provinces was unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it did 
not afford a sufficient guarantee of educational qualifica- 
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tions and habits of industry, and that admission to 
this grade sliould be by — 

(а) limited competition amongst candidates se ected 
in England for such portion of tbe appointments in 
each province as the Government of India might decide 
to be necessary, 

(б) limited competition amongst candidates selected 
in India , such candidates being chosen on the grounds of 
good physique, knowledge of the vernacular languages 
prescribed for the Provincial Sendee, and high edu- 
cational qualifications of an English kind, 

(c) promotion from the grade of Inspectors for 
exceptional merit or ability shown in active sendee ; 

(:l) That both the competitive examinations should 
be conducted in accordance with niles approved by the 
Government of India. 

With regard to competition in England, it was first 
suggested by the Goverament of India that selection 
might be made from among candidates who had done 
fairly well, but failed to secure appointments, at the 
Indian Civil Service or the Sandhurst examination; 
but the Secretary of State expressed the opinion that 
the selection should be from among candidates for 
admission to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
and the Royal Militai'y College at Sandhui-st, and that 
unsuccessful candidates at the Indian Civil Service 
examination should not be included in the field of 
selection. The Government of India were averse, 
however, to making selections from failures at the com- 
paratively easier Sandhurst examination and sending 
out on an important service men with an undesirable 
stigma of appai’ent inferioi'ity, ill-calculated to command 
the respect of the public. It was therefore finally 
decided that a separate competitive examination should 
be held for the Police, and that candidates for ad- 
mission to the examination should have passed the 
Prehminaiy Examination for Sandhurst or some other 
examination accepted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners as equivalent thereto. It was also decided 
that, in order to secure candidates with a sufficiently 
developed character, the examination should be open 
only to men between 19 and 21 years of age. 

In addition to the method of recruitment by com- 
petitive examination in England, the following other 
methods were sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
consideration of the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission, while power was reserved to the 
Govemment of India to make direct appointments in 
exceptional cases : — 

(i) By selection upon the res<dts of a competitive 
examination held in Madras ; 

(ii) By promotion of deserving subordinates. 

There was no objection to Indians being appointed 

in either of these ways if considered suitable, and 
when appointed they were to receive the same rates 
of pay as Europeans. 

The subjects for the local competitive examination 
were almost the same as those for the examination in 
England. Candidates for admission had to receive a 
nomination from the Govemment and were required 
to have passed the Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local 
examinations, or the Matriculation examination of the 
London University, or to be graduates of an Indian 
University. They were also required to be of excep- 
tionally good physique, and above 19 and under 
24 years of age. Not less than three candidates were 
to be nominated for each appointment offered for 
competition. 

The first set of probationers appointed on the results 
of the competitive examination in England arrived in 
Lidia in November 1893. Local competitive examina- 
tions were held on three occasions — in 1898, 1901, and 
1903 — and Messrs. H. F. T. Phillips, S. F. Ohetham, and 
G. M. Atkinson were respectively appointed. During 
the ye.ars 1896 to 1901 promotions of deserving In- 
spectors to the grade of Assistant Superintendent were 
also made. Of these officers, Messrs. P. S. Srinivasa 
Achari, A. Subba Rao, and Mir Siraj-ud-dln Sahib, who 
held peimanent appointments of Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police at the time of the ro-org.anisation of 
1906, were taken into the Imperial Service in that year 
and subsequently rose to be District Siqierintendents, 
while other officers who were acting as Assistant 
I-uperintendents at the time were appointed Deputy 


Supei’intendents in the Provincial Service which was 
then formed. The power reseiwed to the Government 
of India to make direct appointments, which was 
mainly intended to provide for the occasional appoint- 
ment of Military officers, was never exercised. 

In 1902 the Govemment of India appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the Administration of the 
Police in British India, and most of the points regarding 
the Police Department which will be dealt with bj- the 
present Royal Commission on the Public Services in 
India came under the consideration of the Police 
Commission. The recommendations of the latter Com- 
mission and the orders passed thereon will be referred 
to below when each point is discussed. 

The appended comparative statement gives for the 
1st April 1913 and for the corresponding date in the 
years 1890 and 1900 (i) the cadre of the department, 
with the number of posts and the pay of various grades 
in the Imperial and the Provincial Services, and (ii) 
the proportion and average pay of the European and 
non-European elements. The educational and othw 
qualifications possessed by the members of the different 
services have been partly referred to above and will 
also be referred to below. 

Li J886 the pay of an Assistant Superintendent 
was reduced from a fixed pay of Rs. 500 to a graded 
pay of Rs. 350 — 30 — 500, in order to give Assistant 
Superintendents promotion within the grade and to 
find the money required for .a new appointment of 
Assistant Superintendent which had to be created 
then. In 1887, again, in consequence of the suggestions 
of the Financial Committee, one of the three appoint- 
ments of Deputy Inspector-General was abolished, the 
minimum pay of a Superintendent of Police reduced 
from Rs. 700 to Rs. COO, four grades of District 
Superintendent on pay ranging from Rs. 600 to 1,000 
formed in place of the three grades previously existing 
on pay ranging from Rs. 700 to 1,000, and three 
grades of Assistant Superintendent formed. These 
reductions in the pay and prospects of an already 
ill-paid sendee veiy soon resulted in a marked deteriora- 
tion of the higher grades, and a revised grading on a 
more satisfactory basis was therefore introduced in 
1892. In 1906, again, the service was comifietely 
reorganised and improved rates of pay were granted to 
all officers on the recommendations of the Police 
Commission. 

The various points specified by the present Royal 
Commission on Public Services will now be dealt with. 

62,230. (I.) — Methods of recruitment. — ^At the time 
when the Police Commission made its enquiries, there 
were, as already stated in paragraph 62.229, three 
methods of recruitment to the superior grades, viz., by 
competition in England, by local competition, and by 
promotion of subordinates, and Lidians, if once thej' 
were appointed, were being given the same pay as 
Europeans. The Police Commission condemned the 
promotion of European Inspectors as inexpedient and 
objectionable, and the local recruitment of Europeans 
as not always resulting in the supply of the best men, 
and recommended — 

(i) the constitution of a European Imperial Police 
sen-ice — the members of which should be recimited by 
the single method of competition in England ; and 

(ii) the creation of a Provincial Service to be filled 
by Indians, called Deputy Superintendents, whose 
functions and departmental status should be similar 
to those of Assistant Superintendents, and one half 
of whom should be promoted from the grade of 
Inspectora, while the other half should be filled up by 
Indians qualified for the Provincial Service in the 
Revenue, Judicial or Police Department and judged by 
Government to be fit physically, morally and otheru-ise. 

The Government of Lidia were not inclined to close 
the superior Police Seii-ice completely to Europeans 
educated in India and accordingly resei-ved to them- 
selves the power to make such appointments in 
exceptional cases on the special recommendation of 
a Local Government in favour of an individual, but 
othei-wise accepted the Commission’s proposals with 
ragard to the Imperial Branch. The proposals regarding 
the Provincial Branch were also accepted with the 
modification that European Inspectors w-ho have 
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adopted an Indian domicile might be promoted as 
Deputy Sviperintendents. 

The following is the method of selection of Deputy 
Superintendents by direct recruitment : — 

Candidates are nominated by a committee appointed 
by Government the members of which are — 

(1) The Chief Secretary to Government (Chairman). 

(2) The Inspector-General of Police. 

(3) One other gentleman to lie appointed from time 
to time. 

Nominations made by the committee are submitted 
to Govei-nment who make the appointments. The 
Government reserve to themselves the power of 
appointing any qualified candidate. 

The following are the qualifications required from 
candidates for direct recruitment — 

[a) that they should be statutory Natives of India ; 

(t) that they are of good character ; 

(c) that they are graduates of a recognised 
Dniversity ; 

{(f) that they are of sound health, good physique 
and active habits, and free from any organic defect 
or bodily infirmity ; 

(c) that they are not less than 5' 5" in height and 
32'' round the chest ; and 

(/) that they are not under 21 nor over 2 1 years 
of age. 

The Police Commission also recommended that in 
the case of the candidates for the competitive examina- 
tion in England the age limit should be reduced from 
19-21 to 18-20, so as to secure boys as soon as they 
left school. The evil of bringing them out to India at 
too early an age was to he averted by giving them a 
probationary course of training for two years at an 
English residential University in Criminal Law and 
Practice (including notes of cases in Com't), Indian 
vernaculars, and Indian History, Geography, and 
Ethnology, and also by requiring them to join a 
Yolunteer Corps and become efficients— all of which 
would, it was suggested, not only develop their character 
but also test their fitness for the career before them. 
But the Government of India considered that Indian 
Ethnology could be best studied in India where the 
necessary illustrations were at hand, and that instruc- 
tion of the kind required in vernaculars could be made 
available in the training schools in India, while 
the extreme divergence between Indian and English 
criminal practice would render the course of reporting 
cases in an English Court of little advantage to an 
Indian Police Officer. They accordingly rejected the 
Commission’s proposal to give an English training to 
probationary Assistant Superintendents after selection, 
and with its rejection the question of the age-limit 
disappeared on that occasion. 

There were other occasions when the age question 
engaged the attention of the Government of India. 
In°190I Mr. (now the Hon’ble. Sir Harold) Stuart, who 
was then the Iuspector-Gene.ial of Police in this 
Presidency, represented that, under the existing con- 
ditions, young and inexperienced probationers had to 
be put in charge of sub-divisions, when their character 
was not sufficiently developed, and that it was necessary 
to attract to the department men whose standard of 
education and position was generally higher than that 
of the candidates w'ho were being selected. He pointed 
out that ,in consequence of their youth, Police jn-oba- 
tioners suffered more than men who came out at a 
later age from the maladies peculiar to life in the 
tropics and that the age-limit should accordingly be 
raised to a minimum of 21 and a maximum of 23 on 
the 1st January of the year of examination, from a 
minimum of 19 and a maximum of 21 ou the 1st June. 
He also suggested that with the altered age-limits 
University men might be willing to come forward for 
the Police, and that the Poboe competitive examination 
might consequently be included in that for the Home, 
Indian and Colonial Civil Services. The Government 
of India were addressed, but no change -was made in 
the age-limit since other local Governments and 
Administrations which were consulted liy the Govern- 
ment of India were generally not in favour of it for 
the following reasons : — 
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(1) that prospects offered by the Indian Police are 
not sufficiently good to attract University men of the 
best class and that the cost of the additional two or 
three years’ education at home would prevent many 
suitable men from entering the service ; 

(2) that a probationer who comes out to India at 
the age of 23 or 24 is less likely to take kindly to life 
in the districts than one who comes out at 20 or 21. 
and the additional two years can be much more 
profitably spent in training in the actual work in India 
than in reading at a University ; 

(3) that, if the examination for the Police Sei'vice 
were allowed to form a part of the examination for the 
Home, Indian and Colonial CiHl Services, the men 
I’ecruited in this manner would be discontented, when, 
on coming out to India, they found how great a 
difference a few marks in an examination had made 
between themselves and their contemporaries in the 
Indian Civil Service ; 

(4) that, if the age of the candidates were to be 
increased, the existing evil of having too many married 
officers in the junior ranks of the Police would be 
intensified ; 

(5) that, as members of the Police Service are 
subject to the 55 years’ rule, the proposed change 
would deprive them of two years’ service for pension 
and greatly reduce their chance of reacliing the highest 
and best paid grades ; 

(6) that a probationer entering the Police at the 
age of 21 is satisfied with Rs. 250 a month to begin 
with and by the time he is 23 years of age he is perhaps 
drawing as much as Rs. 400. A probationer entering 
the service at 23 will have had more expenses to incur 
in England before coming out to India, and he will 
hardly be prepared to start on so low a monthly salary 
as Rs. 250. 

In 1905 again, the Government of India being 
struck with the number of deaths among young police 
officers, re-opened the subject. They obtained the 
opinions of the various local Governments on the 
subject, as also statistics of the total number of deaths, 
and of cases of illness within five years of arrival 
among officers recruited by competition in England, 
but ultimately decided that the statistics did not 
indicate a necessity for any change. 

I advocate no change in the methods of recruitment 
either for the Imperial or for the Provincial Service. 

62,231. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — All Probationary Assistant Superintendents and 
all Deputy Superintendents who have had no police 
experience are attached to the Provincial Training 
school at Vellore, for a course in drill, law, medical 
jurisprudence, departmental orders and vernacular 
languages, and their progress is watched by examina- 
tions once a month. Assistant Superintendents who 
have not obtained a certificate of proficiency in I'iding 
from the Civil Service Ooramissiouers in England, and 
also all Deputy Superintendents in the school are made 
to ride and to pass the Equitation Test. 

The Police Commission, which suggested a proba- 
tionary course at an English University for Assistant 
Superintendents, did not specify the period which the 
latter should subsequently spend at the training school 
in India in order to learn practical police work and 
colloquial use of the vernaculars, though the Commission 
were of opinion that a course in these subjects at the 
school was necessary. The Goveniment of India 
rejected the proposal for an English probationary 
course and prescribed 18 months as the period to be 
spent by the probationers in the school, but apparently 
considered that instruction in practical police work 
should also be given at the school during that period. 
There are. however, no facilities at the school for such 
instruction, and the average probationer has nothing 
to learn at the school after a stay of eight or 
nine months there. It has, therefore, been the practice 
in this Presidency to send probationers, both Assistant 
and Deputies, to districts for practical training under 
District Superintendents, as soon as the term of study 
at tbe school is over, which rarely exceeds a year, 
though such of them as have not a sufficient grounding 
in the vernaculars are allowed to return to the school 
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for about a month before the examinations. On being 
attaehed to districts they ai-e made familiar with the 
work of the lieadquarter office, go into camp with the 
Superintendents to obtain an insight into the methods 
of inspection and investigation, and finall 3 '' are placed 
in charge of Inspectors’ circles for three months. 
"WHien a probationer has shown himself ' capable of 
managing a subdivision, he is posted to the charge 
of one. Deputy Supcrinloudcnts, and occiisionally 
Assistant Superintendents are also posted as Personal 
Assistants to District Superintendents. 

1 consider that the system obtaining in this Pre- 
sidenej-, under which probationers are not generally 
kept at the school for longer than a year, and are 
given instruction in practical work in districts, is 
better than the one suggested by the Government of 
India under which the probationers shoirld be retained 
in the school for 18 months and given practical in- 
struction when in the school. 

G2,232. (III.) Conditions of Service. — Imperial.— 
The principles underlying the conditions of the Im- 
perial Police Service are that the members should 
have sufficient training as Assistant Superintendents 
before thej’ are placed in charge of districts and that 
they should have, throughout the whole period of their 
service, sufficient salaries, and sufficiently I'esponsible 
duties. Accordingly, the number of Deputy Inspectors- 
General and Superintendents for charge of districts 
and similar duties has been fixed at 5 and 34 respec- 
tivelj', and the number of Assistant Superintendents 
has been calculated at what is necessary (77'3 forevery 
100 superior appohitments plus 3 appointments for 
purposes of deputation) to secure fully-tniined men 
for filling tire higher offices. 

Provincial . — The number of Assistant Superinten- 
dents as thus fixed is not, however, sufficient for the 
requirements of police work. Each police sub-division 
requires an Assistant, while each District Superintendent 
requires a Personal Assistant to help him in the discharge 
of his duties of control and supervision and to relieve 
him of the routine of office work, so that he may be 
free to tour about his district and become personally 
acquainted with his officers and their work, and with 
the people and their interests. The additional nimiber 
of Assistants required is supplied by the class of 
Deputy Superintendents of the Provincial Service 
refeiTed to in paragraph 15 supra. The number of 
these officers is fixed on the principle of one qixaliiied 
Assistant or Deputy Superintendent to hold charge of 
each of the subdivisions, and one to be Personal 
Assistant to each District Superintendent, less Die 
number of Assistant Superintendents available, after 
making an allowance for men under training, and 
prox-iding for the filling up of acting vacancies in the 
liigher grades. 

All officers appointed to the Police, xvhether Assis- 
tants or Deputies, are appointed on probation. 
Assist.ant Superintendents are kept on probation for 
at least 18 months, and are not confirmed until they 
have passed the qualifying tests mentioned below, as 
also the equitation test, if they had not obtained a 
csrtificate of proficiency in it from the Civil Service 
Commissioners : — 

rThe Indian Penal Code with special and local 

A. -j criminal laws. 

L The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

B. The Indian Evidence Act. 


C. Medical Jurisprudence. 

D. Police Departmental Orders. 

E. - Loxver standard test in a vernacular as pre- 

scribed for Assistant Collectors. 

All these tests should be passed xrithin two years 
of arrival in India, but the Local Government have 
power to allow an additional jmar, but not more, in 
special cases, if the probationary Assistant Supei'in- 
tendent is likely to make a good officer. 

Within four j'ears after the first examination 
subject to arrival in India, Assistant Superintendents 
should, on pain of loss of iiromotion, pass the Higher 
standard test (as prescribed for Assistant Collectors) 
in the vernacular in xvhich thej' passed the lower 
standard or, xvith the prexdous permission of Govern- 
ment, in anj'^ other vemaoular. Similarfy, they should 
pass within six years after the first examination subse- 
quent to arrival and before being appointed to act as 
District Superintendents, the Lower standard test in 
a second vernacular, unless the Higher standard test 
above referred to was passed in a vernacular difforout 
from the oue in which the lower staxidard test was 
passed before confirmation. 

Deputy Superintendents appointed bj’ promotion 
from the subordinate police service are not required to 
pass any tests. As regards those ixointod direct, thej’ 
have to pass, in addition to the tests prescribed for 
Assistant Superintendents, the Higher Standai’d test 
in a second v’ernaoular within two j-ears of appoint- 
ment or at the first examination held txvo years after. 
If a Deputy Superintendent has taken a vernacular 
language for his university degree, or if his own 
vemaoular is one of the recognised languages, he need 
pass in oue vernaculai’ only, by the Higher standard. 
These officers have not to pass anj- tests after con- 
firmation. 

Gazetted officers of Police xvho arc not statutory 
natives of India may appear for the High Proficiency 
tests in the vernaculars, and will, on passing it within 
the first 15 years of their service, bo eligible for a 
reward of Rs. 1,500 for each vernacular. 

Conditions of Promotion. — ^Probationary' officei-s are 
not eligible for any promotion until tiiey are con- 
firmed, but tliis rule is not enforced in the ease of 
Deputy Superintendents promoted from the subordinate 
Police service. Officers of the Imperial Service are 
allowed acting grade promotions in leave and other 
vacancies. Assistant Superintendents are promoted 
to higher grades in their own class and also to the 
Various grades of District Superintendent in the order 
of seniority as vacancies occur, but pximnotions beyond 
Bs. 900, that is, the third grade of District Superin- 
tendents and to the rank of Deputy' Inspector-General, 
are made by ^ selection. All ap)pointments in the 
Imperial Police Service except that of the Inspector- 
General are resoiwod for officers of the Police Depart- 
ment, and Government have discretion to fill the 
apxpointment of the Inspector-General either from the 
Indian Cixil Sendee or the Police Department. Deputy 
Superintendents can be apjpoiutcd District Superin- 
tendents only when their fitness for the charge of 
a district is fully established. All these restrictions 
to the promotion of - officers have been laid doxvn in 
accordance" xxith specific recommendations of the 
Police Commission. 

The following statement shows the average period 
which officers in the Imperial cadre take to reach the 
various higher grades t — 


After Fii'il Appointment. 

Assitjtaiit 

Superintendent, 

! 

! DUfcrict Superintendent. 

Deputy 

Inspector-General. 

Second 

Grade. 

First 
Grade. | 

[ 

Fifth 

Grade. 

! 

Fourth 

Grade. 

Third 

Grade. 

1 

Second j 
Grade. 

First j 
Grade, j 

f^ecoud 

Grade. 

First 

Grade, 

Period taken to act ns - 
Period taken before ap- 
pointment as substantive 

r. M. i 
1 10 

Y. M, 1 
1 10 

4 9 

Y.' M. 1 

Sal 

8 3 

Y. M. 

7 10 
10 7 

! , 

Y. M. * 
10 5 

15 11 

1 

Y. }I. ! 

15 9 

20 11 

i 

Y. M. 1 
21 0 
24 7 

i 

1 j 

Y. M. 1 
21 0 
21 7 

Y. M. 
21 11 
28 10 
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The following striking points are noticeable from 
the above figures ; — 

(i) It is found generally possible to promote 
Assistant Superintendents to the second grade sub- 
stantively and to the first grade acting, almost imme- 
diately on confirmation. 

(ii) Assistant Superintendents are appointed to act 
as District Superintendents in a much shorter period 
than eight years, for which the Police Commission 
said officers ought to be Assistants before reaching 
Superintendentships. 

(iii) Officers take about the same period to re.ach 
the first grade of District Superintendent and the 
second grade of Deputy Inspector- General. 

The average period taken by Deputy Superinten- 
dents who are now in the third, second and first grades 
to reach those grades are five years five months, tlrree 
years nine months, and four years two months re- 
spectively, after first appointment as Deputy Superin- 
tendents. The low average for the second and first 
grades are accountable by the fact that the appointments 
in these grades are mostly held by promoted Inspectors 
who were put in the third grade of Deputy Superin- 
tendents on appointment to that rank ; but none of 
the figures furnished can be taken to represent average 
conditions, as the Provincial Service has been intro- 
duced only recently and officers had not to wait for 
their promotion until a vacancy occurred in the higher 
grades, but were promoted in existing vacancies almost 
as soon as their fitness for such promotion was 
established. 

My suggestions under this head are (i) that pro- 
motions by seniority may be allowed up to Bs. 1,000 
instead of to Es. 900 as at present, and (ii) that the 
Presidency should be divided into four Deputy In- 
spectors- General’s ranges in lieu of the present three. 
The charges of the Deputy Inspectors-General, 
Southern and Central Eanges, are more than a single 
officer can efficiently supervise and out of these two 
ranges, three should be created. 

62,233. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The present 
rates of pay of the various grades of police officers 
are shoivn in the last column of the appendix 
and are the same as those recommended by the 
Police , Commission, except in the case of Deputy 
Inspectors-General, for whom the Commission pro- 
posed Rs. 1,500, 1,750 and 2,000. The Madras 
Government in their remarks on the Commission’s 
proposals suggested that Deputy Inspectors-General 
might be taken to correspond with Conservators of 
Forests, and Superintending Engineers of the Public 
"Works Department, and that as none of these officers 
were then in receipt of more than Bs. 1,600 per 
mensem the pay of the three grades of Deputy 
Inspector-General might be fixed at Rs. 1,600, 1,400 
and 1,200 and that the pay of the first-grade District 
Superintendent might be reduced to Rs. 1,100 so 
as to be less than that of the lowest grade Deputy 
Inspector-General. The Government of India, while 
agreeing that the rates proposed by the Commission 
were higher than the circumstances of the case 
demanded, considered that for the duties which the 
officers have to perform they might be placed on two 
grades, on Es. 1,800 and 1,500. 

Probationary Assistant Superintendents draw the 
full pay of their appointment immediately on arrival, 
but the pay of the probationary Deputy Superin- 
tendents while under training in the school is Rs. 100, 
or in the case of officers appointed from other depart- 
ments and receiidng pay in those departments in excess 
of Rs. 100, the actual pay. 

My views under this head, and the reasons therefore 
are, as under : — 

I. As regards Deputy Inspectors-General : — 

(i) The highest pay of a Deputy Inspector- General 
should be fixed at Rs. 2,000 as recommended by the 
Police Commission. 

(ii) The six officers who will come to exist if the 
proposals made in paragraph 62,232 is approved should 
be graded, one on Rs. 2,000, two on Rs. 1,800 and 
three on Rs. 1,500. 


(iii) An acting Deputy Inspector-General should 
always get a salary of Rs. 1,500 irrespective of his 
permanent pay. 

(These proposals are the natural sequence of the 
reorganizations recently carried out in the Forest and 
the Public Works Departments. The minimum pay 
proposed for an acting Deputy Inspector-General is 
also based on similar rules contained in articles 117 
and 135 of the Civil Sendee Regulations relating to 
officers of the corresponding i-ank in the Public "Works 
and Forest Departments.) 

II. As regards Superintendents and Assistant Si per- 
intendents . — They should be given the same time-scale 
pay as officers in the Forest and Public "Works Depart- 
ments are, viz., Bs. 380 rising by an annual increment 
of Bs. 40 up to Rs. 700 and thereafter by an annual 
increment of Bs. 50 up to Es. 1,250 in the twentieth 
ye.ar of service, 

(The Police Department is not less important than 
the Forest and the Public Works Departments and, the 
disparity in the conditions of pay now existing between 
the Police and the other departments should be 
removed .J 

III. As regards Deputy Superintendents : — 

(i) The minimum pay of a Deputy Superintendent 
under training in the school should be fixed at Rs. 150 
per mensem. 

(This is only half the pay proposed below for the 
lowest grade of Deputy Superintendents and is, I 
consider, the minimum allowance on which an officer 
of this class can maintain himself.) 

(ii) The pay of the lowest grade of Deputy Superin- 
tendents should be raised to Bs. 300 per mensem. 

(At present, the pay of fourth-grade Deputy 
Superintendent of Police is the same as that of first- 
class Inspector and consequently in order to give an 
Inspector an increase of pay on promotion to Deputy 
Superintendent, he is usually appointed to act in the 
third-gi’ade in apparent supersession of permanent 
fourth-grade Deputy Superintendents. In consequence 
difficulties arise when promotions have to be made to 
tliird-grade Deputy Superintendent permanent. The 
pay of the lowest-grade Deputy Superintendent should 
be Bs. 50 higher than that of first-class Inspector.) 

(iii) The four grades of Deputy Superintendents 
should be on Bs. 300, 850, 400 and Rs. 500. 

(This follows on the raising of the pay of the lowest 
grade.) 

(iv) Acting grade promotions should be allowed. 

(Such promotions are allowed in the Imperial, but 

not in the Provincial service at present.) 

(v) Deputy Superintendents, when promoted to act 
as District Superintendents, should get an acting 
allowance of Rs. 200 in all circumstances. 

(I consider this desirable in consideration of the 
additional duties and responsibilities involved.) 

(vij The lowest pay of Provincial District Superin- 
tendent should be fixed at Rs. 700. 

(This follows from the last proposal.) 

62,234. (V.) Conditions of leave. — Imperial Service. 
— ^The following is a summary of the principal regu- 
lations relating to the leave admissible to officers of 
the Imperial Service : — 

(a) Short leave — 

(i) Privilege leave is a holiday which may be granted 
to the extent of one-eleventh part of the time that an 
officer has been on duty without interruption ; and it 
may be accumulated up to three months, earned by 
thirty-three months’ duty. During privilege leave the 
officer retains a lien on his appointment, and receives 
an allowance equal to the salary which he would receive 
if he were on duty in the appointment on which he 
has a lien. An iuteiwal of hot less than six months 
must elapse between two periods of absence on privilege 
leave. Privilege leave may be prefixed to furlough, 
special leave, or extraordinary leave, without allowances. 
The whole period of leave thus taken in combination is 
known as combined leave. Combined leave cannot be 
granted for a shorter period than six months, and 
except on medical certificate, may not be extended 
beyond .two years, i 
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(ii) Extraordiiiavy leave witliout allowances way be 
granted in cases of necessity, and except in certain 
specified eases, only when no other kind of leave is by 
rule admissible. It may be granted in continuation of 
other leave. 

(iii) Subsidiary leave in India usually with half 
average salary, maybe granted to an officer proceeding 
on, or returning from, leave out of India, or on retire- 
ment, to enable him to reach the port of embarkation 
or to re-join his appointment. It is admissible only 
at the end, and not at the beginning, of combined 
leave. 


tbi Long Leave — 

(iv) Furlough and special leave with allow'ances 
are admissible to an aggregate maximum amount of 
six years during an officer’s service. The amount of 
furlough “ earned ” is one-fonrth of an officer’s active 
service and the amount “ due ” is that amount less any 
enjoyed. Furlough without medical certificate can, if 
due .’be generally taken after eight years’ active service 
and again after intervals of not less than three year's’ 
continuous service. It is limited to two years at a time. 
Furlough on medical certificate may be granted (a) to 
an 'officer who has rendered three years’ continuous 
service, for not more than two years, but capable of 
extension up to three years, and (b) to an officer who 
has not rendered three years’ continuous service, up to 
one year in any ease, and up to such longer period, if 
any (but not exceeding two years in all), as the officer 
may have furlough “ due ’’ to him. 

(v) The allowances admissible during furlough 
are : — 

(1) During the first two years of furlough without 
medical certificate as may be “ due,” half average 
salary subject to certain maximum and minimum limits. 

(2) Aftm- the expiration of the period for which 
the foregoing allowances are admissible, one-fpiarter 
of average salary, subject to certain maximum and 
minimum limits. 

(vi) Special leave may be granted at any time for 
not more than six months, w'ith intervals of six; years’ 
service; allowances calculated as during furlough, are 
given during the first six months only, whether taken 
in one or more instalments. 

(vii) inien leave allowances, other than privilege 
leave allowances, are paid by the Home Treasury, or 
in a colony where the standard of currency is gold, 
rupees are converted into sterling at the rate of 
exchange fixed for the time being for the adjustment 
of financial transactions between the Imperial and 
Indian Treasuries, unless any other rate has been 
exceptionally authorised. But, for the present, the 
rate of conversion is subject to a minimum of Is. Gd. 
to the rupee. [Privilege leave allowances when issued 
from the Home Treasury (this is only . admissible 
when prmlege leave is combined with other leave) is 
converted at Is. 4d. to the rupee.] 


Provincial Service . — The rules applicable to officei-s 
of the Imperial ,Service, apply also to those of the 
Provincial Service, so far as privilege leave and extra- 
ordinarj' leave without allowances are concerned. The 
long leave admissible to officers of the Provincial 
Service is regulated as follows. 

(i) Leave on medical certificate may be granted for 
three years in all but not for more than two yeare at a 
time ; and no officer can have leave on medical 
certificate out of Lidia more than twice. 

(ii) Leave on private affairs for six months may be 
granted to nn officer who has not had furlough, after 
six ycai-s’ service .and repeated after intervals of six 
yearn. 


(lii) Furlough may be granted as follows 

(a) After ten years’ sendee — one year or any les 
penod ; and thereafter at intei-vals of not less tha- 
eight ywi-s, one ye.ar or such other period as toc^ethe 
with all periods already spent on furlough may no 
ciceeci two years. 

(b) After IS years’ sen-ice— two yeai-s, or any les; 
penod; and thereafter at intervals of not less thai 
eight years, any such period as together with all period 
already spent on furlough may not exceed two years. 


Provided (1) the service for furlough of .an officer 
wlio has had leave on private affairs counts only from 
the date of his last retui'n from such leave, and (2) the 
aggregate amount of furlough or of furlough and leave 
on private affairs taken together, shall not exceed 
two years. 

(iv-) The leave allowances admissible to an officer 
on leave on medical certificate, are half his average 
salary during the first fifteen months of each period of 
absence, but not for more than 30 months in all, and 
one-fourth average salary during the rest of the period, 
and an officer on furlough or on priv.xte affairs leave is 
entitled to half average salary. These half and cpiarter 
average salaries are subject to certain maximum and 
minimum limits. 

My views on this matter are summarised below ; — 

(i) There is no objection to the abolition of the 
restrictions on the gr-ant and combination of the 
different kinds of leave. 

(ii) No pro])ortion need lie fixed of ofiicora of the 
Imperi-al .Service who can be on leave without medical 
certificate at any time, and if a proportion should be 
fixed, it should be one-sixth of the strength of the 
cadre. 

(iii) There is no objection to the abolition of 
subsidiary leave .and special leave, when the restrictions 
i-elating to the grant of the other kinds of leave arc 
removed, but officers can, in lieu of the present special 
leave, be allowed to take six months’ fm-lough on 
urgent private affairs without producing a medical 
certificate, even if the prescribed proportion, if any, 
of officers on leave is exceeded. 

(iv) In consideration of the inadequacy of the leave 
allowances admissible to officer's on long leave, especially 
in the earlier years of their service, which deters them 
from availing themselves of the full period of relaxation 
now admissible, or of even a desirable proportion 
thereof, they should be allowed the option to commute 
whatever furlough they have e.amed on half average 
salary, into two-thirds of the period on tlu-ee-fourths 
average ^salary up to a limit of eight months on each 
occasion which can be combined rvith any privilege 
leave due. 

Note.— The average amount of leave taken by 
police officers during 31 years’ service is approximately 
four years, of which 2i years only are taken in the 
first 24 years’ sendee. The average leave tafeen by 
officers of 10 to 12 years’ service is 13 months and 
9 days, of which ns much as 8 months and 5 days 
represents furlough on medical certific.ate. A good 
portion of the leave is taken by officers just before 
their reti 2 'ement, as the inadequacy of leave allowances 
pei-missible under the existing rules prevents them 
from taking leave in the earlier years of their service. 
The average monthly leave allowances are — 

£ 

Between 4 and 10 years of service - 22 
„ 10 „ 20 „ „ - 30 

My pi'oposal will enable police officers to avail 
themselves of the maximum period of le.ave admissible 
under the rules while its financial effect will be an 
increased expenditure of only Bs. 22,500 per annum. 

(y) Tire le.ave rules i-elatijig to the Provincial 
Service may be on the same lines as those for the 
Imjjeiial Service, the furlough eai-ned being made 
equal to not less than one-sixth of the active service. 

62,235. CVl.) Conditions of pension. — The following 
is a summary of the present rules : — 

(i) An officer becomes eligible for a pension on 
completing 30 years’ qualifying service, or on attaining 
the age of 55 years. If, at an earlier date, ho is 
compelled to retire from the sei-vice through ill-health 
not occasioned by in-eguhr or intemperate habits, he 
becomes eligible for an Invalid pension or a gratuity 
according to the length of his sei'vice. 

(ii) 'The amount of pension or gratuity is regulated 
as follows : — 

After a service of less than ten years. — A gratuity 
not exceeding one month’s emoluments for each 
completed year of service. 

After a service of not less than ten years. — ^A pension 
equal to one-sixtieth of the average monthly emolu- 
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ments for every completed year of service up to 
24 years, and half the average emoluments for a 
service of not less than 25 years subject to the 
following maximum limits : — 


Tears of completed 


Maximum limit 

service. 


of 

pension. 






Rs. 


10 


- 

- 

2,000 a year 

11 

- 

- 

- 

2,200 


12 

- 

- 

- 

2,400 

» 

13 

- 

- 

. 

2,600 


14 

- 

- 

•- 

2,800 . 

» 

15 

- 

- 

- 

3,000 

>> 

16 

- 

- 

- 

3,200 


■ 17 

- 

- 

- 

3,400 

}> 

18 

- 

- 

- 

3,600 


19 

- 

- 


3,800 

ff 

20 

- 

- 


4,000 


21 

- 

- 


4,200 


22 

- 

- 


4,400 

» 

23 

- 

- 


4,600 

tt 

24 

- 

- 


4,800 

>» 

25 and above 

- 


5,000 

is 


(iii) Officers who have shown special energy and 
efficiency during an effective service of three years in 
certain high appointments may, at the discretion of 
the Local Government, he allowed an additional 
pension of Us. 1,000 a year, subject to the condition 
that an officer must not retire voluntarily before the 
completion of a total service of 28 years. 

(iv) Subject to certam prescribed conditions, rupee 
pension-s are now issued at the rate of exchange of 
1 r. 9d. the rupee, to pensioners residing in countries 
in which the Indian Government rupee is not legal 
tender. 

The Police Commission’s recommendations on the 
subject are contained in the following extract from 
their report : — “ It has Imen strongly recommended 
“ that the comprdsoiy period of serWce for pension 
*■ should be reduced. The Commission consider that 
■' the period of 30 years is too long. Government 
'• should have power to compel retirement of any 
•• officer, after 25 years’ service, on the pension now 
admissible after 30 years’ service, and an officer 
should be entitled to retire after 25 years’ service on 
'• full pension, if he desires to do so. This is especially 
“ necessai-y in the higher ranks of the service owing 
“ to the desirability of making the service reasonably 
“ attractive and the necessity for having active men 
“ and getting rid of men who may not be fit for 
“ efficient service. But in consideration of the very 
“ trying nature of police work, the Commission would 
“ be glad to see this rule applied to the whole force.” 
The Government of India did not sanction any of the 
recommendations. 

I am not opposed to a reduction hi the period of 
service for pension in the Imperial Service, but I am 
not prepared to recommend any. A Police Probationer 
commences service at the age of 20, and is therefore 
able to retire at 50. His case is not parallel with that 
of the Assistant Engineer, Public Works Department, 
who comes out to India at 24. 


In regard to the Pro\'incial Service, I am of opinion 
that no reduction in the period of service is called for. 

Removal of inefficient officers. — Ho order's appear to 
have been passed by the Govei'nment of India on the 
question of removing inefficient officers upon reduced 
pensions or gratuities, which was raised by the Police 
Commission in pai'agi'aph 85 of their report or on the 
recommendations contained in the paragraph extracted 
above, that Government should have the power to 
compel the retirement of officers after 25 years’ service 
on full pension. Government can now compel an 
officer to retire only after he has attained his fifty-fifth 
year, and is therefore unable to compel the retirement 
of inefficient officers earlier except ’ by punishment. 
I consider that the recommendation of the Police 
Commission should be brought into effect. 

62.236. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans. — The Police 
Commission recommended that in most Provinces it 
was both safe and expedient to reserve some Superin- 
tendents’ posts for Indians. The considerations by 
which Government should be guided in deciding this 
question have been well expressed in paragraph 67 of 
the report thus : — “ It is more than desirable — it is 
“ incumbent on the Government — to use native agency 
“ to the utmost extent possible without seriously im- 
“ pairing the efficiency of the service. The employ- 
“ ment of Hatives’ as Superintendents is, however, 
“ more or less of an experiment, and therefore, it must 
“ be carefully and gradually introduced. To proceed 
“ too rapidly is to court failure.” The decision of the 
Government of India in this matter was, that more 
than two Deputy Superintendents should not be pro- 
moted pennanently to disti-ict charges. Six years have 
elapsed since the issue of this order, and experience 
has been gained of the work of Indians, who have been 
appointed Superintendents whether permanent or 
acting. Three Indian officers have been confirmed as 
Superintendents in the Imperial Branch. One who 
has retired was a success ; two are still in service, of 
whom one is a fairly efficient officer and the other has 
been a failure. In addition, four Deputy Superin- 
tendents are acting as Superintendents, of whom three 
are Indians. Two of these three are not likely to 
revert and are most efficient officers. Further, among 
the other Indian officers in the first three grades of 
Deputy Superintendent, there are, in my opinion, three 
who have ah'eady shown that they possess the ability 
and character requisite for charge of a district. 

In these cii-cum stances it is not expedient to restrict 
permanent promotion from Deputy Superintendents to 
District Superintendents, to the present narrow limits. 
At the same time it seems necessary to define the 
number of Superintendent’s posts which shall be re- 
served for Deputy Superintendents for the reason that, 
if the number is unUmited, recruitment in England 
for the Imperial Service may be injuriously affected. 
Taking all circumstances into consideration I recom- 
mend that the number may be fixed at five. 

62.237. (VIII,) Eelations of the Police with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — These are 
generally satisfactory and no change is advocated. 


Annbxtjee. 


1 

On 1st April 1890. 

On 1st April 1900. 

On 1st April 1913. 

Imperial Service Officers. ^ 

Inspector- General . - - 

1 on Es. 2,500 - j 

An Indian Civil Service , 

An Indian Civil Service 

Commissioner - . - - 

1 

1 

1 on HrS. 1,500 

Officer on Rs. 2,500. 

1 on Rs. 1,500 

Officer on Rs. 2,500 — 

1 100—3,000. 

I Graded as a Deputy In- 

Deputy Inspector- General — 

1st grade - - - - - 

2nd „ 

3rd „ - - - 

X 28847 

j 2 on Rs. 1,200 - 1 

1 on Rs. 1,400 
l^on Rs. 1,300 

1 on Rs. 1,200 

speotor- General. 

j- 2 on Rs. 1,800. 

1 3 on Rs 1,500. 
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Annexube — continued. 



On 1st April 1890. 

On 1st April 1900. 

On 1st April 1913. 

Imperial Service OJjieere — cont. 
District Superintendents — 

- 

2 on Es. 1,000 

2 on Bs. 1,200. 

■■st grade ----- 

2 on Bs. 1.000 - 


5 on Bs. 800 - 

3 on Es. 900 

5 on Bs. 1,000. 


8 on Bs. 700 - 

5 on Bs. 800 

9 on Bs. 900. 

4tli „ 

10 on Es. 600 - 

8 on Es. . 700 

8 on Bs. SOU. 

5th 

Assistant Superintendents — 

- 

8 on Bs. 600 
; ' < 

10 on Bs. 700. 

1st grade 

6 on Bs. 500 

6 on Bs. 500 - - - 

14 on Bs. 500. 

2nd 

8 on Bs. 400 

5 on Bs. 450 - - - 

14 on Es. 400. 

3rd „-•■■■ 

7 on Bs. 350 - 

5 on Bs. 400 - . - 

8 on Bs. 300. 

4th ., 

- 

6 on Bs. 350.' 



12 probationers on Es. 300. 


Provincial Scrxlce Officers. 


■ 

- 

.Assistant Commissioner 

Deputy Superintendents — 

1 on Bs. 350 

1 on Es. 350 - - - 

Graded -as a Deputy 
Superintendent. 

1st grade 

- 

------ 

8 on Bs. 500. 

find. „ 

- 


12 on Bs. 400. 

3i-d „ 

- 


10 on Es. 300. 

4 th „ 

> . • • 

. 

10 on Es. 250. 

Proportion of European and non- 
European elements.-* 

50:1- 

63:3 

73 : 42. 

-Average pay of tlie European 
elements.^ 

653 - 

588 

692. 

Average pay of the non-European 
elements. 

3o0 - - - 

375 

376. 


* The In^'peotor-Geiieral hns not been taken into account in working out the figures itr the last two columns. 


Mr. H. F. 'VV. Gillman called and examined. 


63.238. (Zord Itonaldshay.) The witness was In- 
spector-General of Police, Madras, and had occupied 
that position for fourteen months. As district magis- 
trate he had had a knowledge of the police force 
before, but in no other capacity. 

62.239. The present system of examination in 
England was satisfactory, judging by results, and 
gave a better personnel than the system fomerly in 
vogue. The men now coming out were very good 
indeed. 

63.240. Madras had been rather unfortunate in 
losing young recruits, more so than any other province. 
In the last six or seven years hnlf-a-dozeii men had died 
in the first five years of their service. There had not, 
however, been much mortality lately. But there was 
no reason for raising the age limits. Nor wns Oiere 
any point in getting university men, as the recruits 
could not be better than they were at present. 

62,2 tl. The colour bar should be retained for the 
examination in England. To give Indians a larger 
share of employment in the higher grades, deputy 
superintendents should be promoted on their merits. 
There were some very good officers amongst them. -He 
would rather have the promotion of tried men than 
any form of direct recruitment for the superior 
service. 

62.242. The power of direct appointment of mem- 
bers of the domiciled community had not been exer- 
cised since the Police Commission issued their report. 
The Government stiU possessed the power, but were 
not likely to use it. 

62.243. He was satisfied on the whole with the 
present system of triiining assistant superintendents, 
but would like to see a more rigid examination in one 
language. Probationers now had to take up two 
languages. This was necessary from the administrative 
point of view, as otherwise it would be difficult to 
arrange postings, but the second language was at 
present made too stiff, and should be made merely a 
colloqmal test. There should bo a strict test in one 
language, and a less exacting test in the second - J>ro- 
hationers should remain twelve month.s at the school. 


and six months should be spent in the disti’ict learning 
practical work. That was the system in force in 
Madras now. 

62.244. Officers were put in charge of sub-divisions 

within the firet year of being sent to a district after 
they had undergone the training prescribed by the 
police orders. He was not prepared to say that that 
was much too eaidy, as a man had to find his feet, and 
very soon did so. No pi-actical inconvenience had 
arisen out of it. ' 

62.245. ' The whole of the police force was trained 
in the use of arms, but the armed reserve had a special 
training. The 'armed reserve was a body of men at 
head-quarters, and was trained in nothing else but 
drill and the use of firearms. The whole of the superior 
officers were expected to be able to command armed 
men. 

02.246. The present state of promotion was good. 
At present officers were better off than they would be 
on a time-scale, and were going up the grades very 
rapidly, but there might be a block in the higher 
grades later on. He himself preferred a time-scale, 
and had no objection to two separate time-scales, one 
for assistants and one for superintendents. There 
should be a selection grade for superintendents at 
Bs. 1,000. 

62.247. The' time^scale ' for the superintendents 
should be the same as for the officers of similar 
standing in the Forest and Public Works Departments. 
For assistant superintendents a lower rate relatively 
might be given. He had had an opp)ortunity of 
discussing this point with members of the police 
service, and the general feeling now was that police 
recruits, who came out untrained, should be ready to 
start on a lower pay than the recruits, who came out 
for other services already trained. The recommenda- 
tion lie had mad^ to the contrary in his written 
statement should be modified to that extent. 

62.248. The fifty-five-year'rule for' retirement was 
rigorously enforced in Madras in the case of Europeans, 
but not in regaijd to deputy, superintendents. It 
should he rigorously enforced all round. He had. 
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himself, only recommended two deputies to he extended 
for one year. One was a man, who had done very good 
service, and who had asked to have his period extended, 
and Government thought he deserved to stay on for 
an extra year ; and the other was a man who would 
get a considerably increased pension if he stayed on. 
He was generally against any relaxation of the rule in 
the case of the provincial service. It would be much 
easier to enforce the rule if there was a time-scale all 
through both for the Imperial and provincial services. 

62.249. The demand for pension after 25 years 
appeared to be made mainly in order to secure equality 
with other services. He was not against it. but was 
not prepared to recommend it. A man under present 
arrangements would retire about 50, and that did not 
appear to be too old. There was no doubt that the 
police officer led a more exacting life than a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, but he was generally fit up 
to the age of 50, except in exceptional cases, when he 
would get an invalid pension. 

62.250. No objection to the title of superintendent 
had been brought to his notice, and it was by no 
means a burning question in Madras. 

62.251. The provincial police service on the whole 
had been a success. Fifty per cent, of deputy super- 
intendents were recruited direct, and 50 per cent, by 
I^romotion, and these proportions were satisfactory. 

62.252. Direct appointments were made on the 
advice of a board consisting of the chief secretaiy, the 
inspector-general and a third member, nominated by 
the Government, normally an Indian official. It would 
be preferable to have a non-official Indian as the third 
member. A board was better than an individual for 
pm-poses of nomination, because it gave both European 
and Indian opinion, and the public had more confidence 
in its recommendations. 

62.253. He would not recommend competition as a 
means of recruitment to the provincial police service, 
as better men were more likely to be selected under 
the present system. Men were taken not only for 
their examination qualities but for other qualities 
valuable to the police. 

62.254. The work of deputy superintendents and 
assistant superintendents was absolutely interchange- 
able. Many of them were personal assistants, and 
many were in chai'ge of sub-divisions. The position of 
a deputy superintendent in Msidras was practically that 
of ail assistant superintendent, except that an assistant 
superintendent was certain after a few years of becoming 
a superintendent, whereas the deputy superintendent 
was not. 

62.255. When the provincial service in Madras was 
created deputy superintendents were allowed to run 
straight up into the first grade, and no block had been 
produced, because a good many of those who were 
appointed first have retired. It might happen eventually 
that the men promoted at the end of their service 
would be blocked by their younger colleagues, but a 
time-scale would obviate this difficulty, and should be 
introduced for deputy superintendents as well as for 
the Imperial service. 

62.256. In promoting deputy superintendents to be 
superintendents he would judge entirely by merit. It 
was not advisable to fix any age or number of yeai-s’ 
service. If necessary, he would promote a young man 
over the heads of his seniors, and any discontent 
caused thereby in the service ought not to be considered. 

62.257. {Sir Mtirray Snmmicli.) Two provincial men 
were permanent superintendents and two were acting 
as such. 

62.258. The proportion of superlntendentships 
reserved for deputy superintendents should be made 
definite. At present the limit was five per cent,, 
which gave two posts, and there would be no objection 
to increasing the number up to five as a maximum. 
He did not think there was any need for a radical 
alteration in the present system. He had spoken to 
every deputy superintendent, and to many inspectors, 
and had never heard them complain that they did not 
get promotion fast enough. If an inspector was fit to 
be a superintendent, and was of a suitable age. he 
would certainly give him promotion. 


62.259. He had no objection to the pay of the first- 
grade deputy superintendent being increased from 
Bs. 500 to Es. 700. 

62.260. There had been a vacancy for a deputy 
superintendent a year ago, and a great many applica- 
tions were made for it. The provincial police service 
was a popular one, but not so popular as the deputy 
collector service, where there was more chair work. 
It was not so much a matter of pay. as of the life to 
be led. 

62.261. He was in favour of the abolition of the 
restrictions regarding the taking of leave. Govern- 
ment should decide whether a man could go on leave 
or not. An officer should be able to earn so much 
furlough and so much privilege leave during his service, 
and Government should be allowed to give that leave 
as it suited them. 

62.262. (Mr. Chauhal.) He had had a fair number 
of officers serving under liim who were recruited before 
1893, so that it was from experience of the two kinds 
of men that he had given his opinion on the present 
form of recruitment to the Imperial service. He had 
had experience of them also as district magistrate, and 
his experience as inspector-general confirmed the view 
he took then. 

62.263. There has been undue mortality at one 
time among young officers of the force, but this had 
not continued, or become in any way a permanent 
feature. 

62.264. He was in favour of maintaining the colour 
bar in connection ivith the examination in England 
because it was necessary to maintain a majority of 
Europeans In the service. It was quite possible that, 
if the examination in England was thrown open to 
Indians, they would adapt themselves to the circum- 
stances and appear in larger numbers, and that seemed 
to be the general apprehension amongst the European 
officers in the force. He was not. however, against 
the employment of any Indians, as he had already 
explained. 

62.265. A deputy superintendent was ns a rule 
IJromoted to be a superintendent between the ages of 
forty and forty-five, but the younger a superintendent 
was the better, provided he had the necessary experience. 
In the case of some deputy superintendents ten years' 
service would be sufficient. 

62.266. In the Imperial service the assistant super- 
intendents were acting siqmrintendents very soon, and 
became permanent after about eight years. The 
assistants, who were now acting without any chance of 
being reverted, were men of 1906. The men of 1907 
had all been reverted this cold weather to be assistant 
superintendents except one. Some of the men of 1906 
had been acting as superintendents for about a year 
and a half, so that they had been promoted after about 
five and a half years’ service, but that was exceptional. 
Roughly a man would be acting as superintendent at 
about the age of 27 or 28. 

62.267. The main duties of a deputy inspector- 
general were the inspection of supei-intendents and 
th*ir offices and the districts. He had nothing else to 
do in connection with the investigation of cases. 

62.268. An objection to direct recruitment to 
deputy supei-intendeutships by examination was that 
one section of the community would obtain most of 
the appoinments. A proportionate representation of 
communities was all the better for the force. 

62.269. (Mr. Ahdur Bahim.) An Indian deputy 
inspector-general would be of very little use. He 
might be able to supply the inspector-general with the 
Indian point of view, but this could be and was 
obtained from a great many other sources, such as 
deputy superintendents, inspectors and Indian superin- 
tendents. Moreover, there was now no Indian in the 
force who would be a success as a deputy inspector- 
general. ' There was no rule against an Indian being 
appointed. 

62.270. There were seven Muhammadan deputy 
superintendents, but no Muhammadan superintendent. 

62.271. {Sir Theodore Morison.) At present there 
were 40 deputy superintendents, of whom 20 were 
promoted inspectors. Promotion to superintendent- 
ships should be entirely by selection, and if a young 
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fellow showed great promise, he should he promoted, 
whatever hi.s pay and standing. 

62,272. There were lower rates of pay for the 
provincial service man who was promoted to be a 
superintendent, namely, Rs. 600, Bs. 700, Bs. 800, and 
Bs. 900, as fixed by the Police Commission. 

62,278. The leave granted to an English police 


officer should be sufficient to enable him to go to 
England for nine months every four years on some- 
thing like three-fourths of his pay. If that were 
granted, the existing privileges with regard to furlough 
could be abolished. Men did not desire to go to 
England for 18 months, and it was not good for the 
department. 


The witness withdrew-. 


P. B. M. Cardozo, Esq.. Superintendent, Government Railway Police, Trichinopoly, Madras. 


Written Statement relating to the Police Department 
(Imperial Branch). 

62,271. (I.) Methods of recruitment.— The present 
method by means of competitive examination in England 
is the inost suitable, but a relaxation of one, or even 
two years in the maximum ago limit should be made in 
favour of candidates who have been for not less than 
two years at certain specified residential Universities.- 
This relaxation would lead to an increase in the number 
of successful camlidiites from Uriiversifies, mid re.sideiice 
at a University would in a short time become the easiest 
and therefore the recognised method of entrj- into the 
Service. The advantages of a University training were 
fully recognised by the Police Commission, who, in 
paragraph 64 of their report, wrote very strongly on 
the subject, but their proposals were rejected. They 
included proposals for a special two years’ course of 
training in England after examination, but this we 
believe to be undesirable. The real reason why we 
want an offieer to pass through a Universij;y is that the 
ordin.'iry training there adds considerably to his breadth 
of mind and reacts in a beneficial manner upon his 
whole attitude towards the country and his duties, on 
his ari'ival in India. It is not special training that is 
required in England. The special training required 
can be more efficiently arranged for in India than 
at home. 

62,275. (II.) Systems of training and probation. 
— (n) Training . — The present system of training when 
carried out is good, but in practice the period allowed 
is often curtailed to the disadvantage of the Proba- 
tioner. He has stiff examinations to pass, but the 
exigencies of the public service often necessitate liis 
being placed in charge of a division before he has 
passed them. This should be the rare exception, not 
the rule, and the fact that it is not so shows that there 
are insufficient officers to provide reliefs. A sufficient 
number of ofiicers should be added to the cadre for the 
purpose. It is unnecessary to attempt to teach candi- 
dates a vei-nacular or law in England. Such attempts 
with regard to any Madras vernacular would not be of 
much use, and the Indian Criminal Law can best be 
learnt during the Probationer’s first year of residence 
in India, most of which is, and all of which should be, 
spent at the Police Training College. The Training 
School system is satisfactory, but it is during the 
second year of a Probationer’s service that improve- 
ments in the carrying out of the present system of 
training are required. Inspcctors-General are aware 
of this, but are powerless to remedy it, as they have 
not sufficient officers. Bo Probationer should be em- 
ployed in charge of a division until he has passed the 
examinations qualifying him for confirmation as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Police. The position of 
an officer so employed is particularly bad, as he is 
greatly handicapped in studying for his examinations 
by having heavy work to do, and is also handicapped in 
doing his work by insufficient training. It is not easily 
realised how, owing to the mass of rules and regulations 
in existence, work which would be light for a trained 
officer appears heavy to one untrainecT. 

(b) Languages . — AVith regard to languages the 
present system is hopelessly bad. An officer is ex- 
pected to learn two languages, but in practice he 
seldom learns one properly. Theoretically the learning 
of two languages is sound, but it would he wiser to 
face the facts and acknowledge that in practice the rule 
has not been, and is never likely to be, successful. AVe 
would advocate the teaching of one language only. 
Would fix a high standard, and would insist on a 


colloquial knowledge being obtained which would ensure 
that an officer would be able to dispiense entirely with 
the services of an interpreter in his ordinary work. A 
knowledge of a second or third language is useful, and 
officers should be encouraged by means of rewards to 
learn them. 

(c) Probation. — AA^th regard to probation the present 
method is too automatic. In practice it depends 
entirely on the passing of examinations, and no con- 
sidorntion is given to the question of ndiethcr a 
probationer is likelj' to develop into a useful and 
efficient police officer. At present, as soon ns a pro- 
bationer has passed certain examinations he is confirmed 
in his appointment and becomes an Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police. It would be desirable to allow a 
probationer on passing these examinations to become 
a passed probationer and to grant him an increase of 
salarj-, but to postpone his final confirmation as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Police until he has worked 
for at least one year in charge of a division and is 
recommended by his Inspector-General for confirma- 
tion. Such an extension of the period of probation 
would be no hardship to promising officers, but might 
prove of great utility to Goveniment, and would 
certainly conduce to efficiency. There is nothing in 
the objection that it would not be advisable to keep 
a candidate for so long on probation and then turn him 
adrift. Only unsatisfactory men would be so sent 
away, their number would i)e few, and it is not right 
to make rules for the convenience of such men. No 
business firm would do such a thing, and there is no 
reason why Government should. It would not make 
the service unpopular nor give it a bad name, but 
would be regai’ded as what it really is — an attempt to 
ensure that each officer has some degi-ee of efficiency 
and usefulness in his particular line of work before 
confirmation. The necessity for the proposal is all the 
more real on account of the notorious way in which 
incapable and inefficient officers are retained in Govern- 
ment service after confirmation. The Police Commission 
dealt with the point, and after observing that up to a 
certain point the same emoluments and pension are 
secured by laziness and incompetence as by enerly and 
capacity, recommended that it should be clearly laid 
down — (It is to be noted that nothing can be done 
without a rule in India) — that inefficiency, which is 
only another name for uselessness, should lead to loss 
of appointment. It is hardly necessary to comment on 
the fact that such a recommendation should have been 
thought necessary. 

62,276. (III.) Conditions of service. — (a) Travelling 
Allowances . — These allowances are supposed to cover 
an officer’s out-of-pocket expenses incurred while on 
tour. They are inadequate, and should be increased. 
The Police are the greatest sufferers, because not only 
do they tour more than officers of other departments, 
but their work Jiccessitates fewer halts and more 
.journeys. The allowances for halts cover expenses, 
but those for journeys do not. AA’^ith frequent halts 
and few journeys an officer would not be a great loser, 
but the Police Officer with his frequent marches iind 
few halts is out of pocket. 

The above refers to touring on official duty. The 
rules regarding travelling allowances for transfers 
require complete revision. Bo officer should be made 
to suffer in pocket when he is transferred owing fo 
the exigencies of the public service. At present no 
difference is made between the rates allowed to a 
young bachelor and those allowed to a married man 
with a family. Both are liable to be sei’iously out of 
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pocket over a transfer, But the married man un- 
doubtedly suffers most. Oases of injustice do not 
come to light, because officers know that there is 
nobody who has power to rectify them. Certain hard- 
and-fast rules exist, and the Local Government and 
the Inspector-Genei-al appear to be just as firmly 
bound by them as junior ofBcers. In all cases of 
transfer actual expenses should be paid. There should 
be no rules regarding actual expenses, but the Inspector- 
General should be allowed to exercise his discretion. 

(b) Payment of Salaries. — The present Account 
rules should be made much more elastic both as to the 
time and place of payment. It should be the rule not 
the exception for officers and men to receive their pay 
not later than the day on which it falls due. hlany 
subordinates never are, and never can be, paid for 
several days after the due date. Ten days or a 
fortnight's delay is not uncommon and officers are 
unnecessarily inconvenienced by the S 3 'stem of local 
payments. It is unreasonable that because an officer 
is sent to an out-of-the-way district he should not be 
allowed to draw his pay at the Presidency Head 
Quarters where his bank is, but should be compelled 
to draw it in cash in his own district and remit it to 
his bank at his own expense and risk. It is not a 
matter of great importance either to Government or to 
officers, but may be quoted as an example of how 
impossible it is to get i-ules altered. Any officer who 
appealed to his Inspector-General on such a matter 
would receive an official reply referring him to the 
section of the Regulations or Code on the subject and 
the question would be considered closed. 

(c) Examinations . — There is at present an extra- 
ordinary belief in the value of educational tests by 
means of examinations, and the system is carried to an 
extreme which it is hard to describe. Nobody could 
reasonably raise an objection to Government pre- 
scribing certain tests for the regulation of the 
admission of candidates to Government service, but 
here the matter, as far as Goveniment is concerned, 
should stop. The power of exemption from such tests 
should rest with the Inspector-General, who may 
safely be relied on to make exemptions only in the 
interests of the Force. No examinations whatevei’, 
except departmental examinations, should be allowed 
to act as a bar to promotion to men already in the 
service, and such examinations should be regarded 
merely as a convenient but inferior raethad of ascer- 
taining whether a man about whom little is known is 
fit for a specified post. When other proof of such 
fitness is available it should always be accepted in 
25 reference. Outside India it would never be believed 
to what an extent the examination fetish has been 
carried. A Superintendent of an important District 
loses a subordinate and has another at his disposal, 
not only well qualified but proved by experience to be 
in every way the most suitable man to fill the vacancy. 
He cannot ap^^oint him or get him aijjjointed because 
he has not passed some test which perhaps he should 
have passed as a boy. Similar j^rocedure in England 
would soon be killed by ridicule and any Chief Con- 
stable who tried to enforce it would certainly have to 
leave. He would be regarded as not quite sane, but, 
nevertheless, in India the procedure is followed daily, 
jmar after year, the very monotony of it having made 
it appear quite natural. Officers become far more 
concerned with following the rules than rvith doing 
rvhat they know to be right. The result is far- 
reaching, and this will be better realised when it is 
understood that on the few occasions w-hen the rules 
are relaxed the relaxation is generally made owing to 
the alleged existence of some sjiecial circumstances. 
No relaxation would be made because a competent and 
reliable officer reported that, in Ids opinion, such 
relaxation was desirable or necessary. The w'hole 
system affects the position of officers greatly for it 
leads subordinates to feel that their officers have little 
real power and that everj'thing dejpends on Govern- 
ment and their rules. To gain the confidence or win 
the approval of a Superintendent, or even of the 
Inspector-General, may be an important step in a 
Policeman’^ career, but it is not the be-all and end-all 


which it should be. To obtain a certificate of fitness 
under some code from the Director of Public lustnic- 
tion is a far quicker road to success, and this in a 
country where the value of examinations as tests is 
probably the smallest in the world. 

(d) The Inspector-General . — The position of the 
Inspector-General should be far more clearly defined 
than it is at present. He should be subject to much 
less control from Government in all matters con- 
cerning his officers than at jn-esent, however much it 
may be thought necessary to place liim under control 
in connection with matters of general policy. Eveiy 
possible step should be taken to. make liim in realit)', 
as well as iu name, the Head of the Police and not 
merely an Advisory Officer of Goveniment. Greater 
financial freedom should be given to him. and in 
this connection Goveniment themselves undoubtedly 
require to be freed to a large extent of the trammels 
of the various codes and regulations which exist for 
their guidance and possibly interfere on occasions with 
their accepting the advice or trusting to the judgment 
of their Inspector-General. At present the Inspectoi'- 
General is constantly induced to refrain from putting 
forward jiroposals which he knows to be right by the 
knowledge that they will clash with some rule or 
regulation. This system of control of every officer 
and every subject by means of regulations, a system 
which may be described as a well meaning but futile 
attempt to make unsatisfactory officers satisfactory by 
rule of thumb, has a most deadening effect and tends 
to discourage initiative and individuality. It reacts 
throughout the whole Force and results in a levelling 
down of all officers towards one grade of mediocrity 
instead of in the encouragement of individual ability, 
the only advantage being that in the case of a we.ik 
officer his mistakes and faults are concealed because 
he has but little scope to display them until a crisis 
occurs. This, however, is not the way to deal witli 
unsatisfactory officers. We attach importance *to the 
point regarding the position of the Inspector-General, 
for there is no doubt that a great deal of the control 
exercised by him over his subordinates relates to 
matters which would be far better left to the discretion 
of Superintendents, but it is really a reflection of the 
control exercised by Government over him and until 
he is free to do, instead of to recommend, what he 
knows to be right there is small chance of improve- 
ment. 

62,277. (IT.) Conditions of salary.— Salaries re- 
quire immediate and considerable improvement. AVe 
have a great grievance that, while our sister services, 
such as the Pubho Works Department and the Forest 
Service, have been granted the advantages of an 
incremental system of pay, the boon has been denied 
to us and w'e have to dejieud for jrromotion, not on the 
number of years of service at our credit, but on the 
occurrence of casualties in the higher grades. The 
Secretai'y of State has adopted the incremental system 
for other first class services and by doing so has 
admitted that it is the best and most equitable, and we 
know of no reason why we should be compelled to 
content ourselves with a less equitable system. 'Wo do 
not deny that the fact that an officer of the Public. 
Works Department or of the Forest Seiwice comes out 
to India with a certain amount of training, wliile a 
Police Officer comes out untrained and receives his 
training in India at Government expense, is a good 
and sufficient reason for the latter not being paid at as 
high a rate as the others during the early years of his 
service, but wlien officers have been fully trained and 
have gained experience it is most inequitable that 
Police Officers, whose work is of a far more arduous 
and responsible nature, should be granted not only less 
favourable terms of pay but a less equitable system 
of payment. This differentiation of treatment in a 
manner so advei'se to the Police has caused more 
dissatisfaction and feeling of distrust of Govemmen’ 
than even the low rates of paj'. So much has already 
been wiltten about the disadvantages of the present 
graded sj-stem of jiay and the sujierioilty of the 
incremental system that it is unnecessaiy to write 
■ more, and we content" ourselves with merely stating 
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tho details of tbo system which' wo ask may be 
introduced with immediate effect. 

Probationers (with no increments imtil Rs. 
they have passed their examinations or are 
placed in charge of divisions) ... 300 '00 

Officei-s. on passing their examinations 
or on being placed in charge of divisions, 
to draw pay calculated on an original salary 
of Es. 300 during their first year with an 
annual increment of Rs. 50 a year there- 
atter, so that an officer placed in charge of 
a division at the beginning of his third year 


may draw - . . - - - - - -100 "00 

Thereafter officers to rise by annual 
annual increments of Rs. 50 to . - - 1,25-000 

in their twentieth year. 

Deputy Inspector-Generals, 3rd grade - 1,500-00 

„ „ „ 2nd grade - 1,750 '00 

., „ „ 1st grade - 2,000-00 

Lispector-General - - 2,500-100-3,000-00 

Under this system young police officers will draw- 


lower pay than officers of the Forest Service and Public 
"Works Department during the earlier years of their 
ser^-ice. but will then draw level with them and have 
no fiirther grounds for feeling dissatisfied and discon- 
tented at an unreasonable differentiation being made 
between themselves and others who in education, status 
and usefulness are in no w-ay their superiors. "With 
regard to the pay of Deputy Inapector;3-Genei-al, the 
Royal Commission have already had communicated to 
them our grievance on this subject and are aware of 
the recommendations of tho Police Commission that 
they should be graded as we now propose. Tlie Com- 
mission are doubtless also aware of the refusal of the 
Government of India to accept those recommendations 
and the reasons assigned for that refusal. We w-ould 
point out that those reasons no longer exist, and we 
w-ould ask that the Royal Commission may be pleased 
without further hesitation to recommend that these 
proposals may now be sanctioned with retrospective 
effect from the date from which tho reasons i-ecoi-ded 
against them by the Government of India ceased to 
exist. We have a further grievance in respect of the 
salaries of Deputy Inspectors General which we ask 
may be rectified. Under a certain set of rules officers in 
certain other Departments when officiating in adminis- 
trative appointments receive the full pay of their rank, 
while police officers come under another set "of i-ules, 
and when similarly officiating have to be content with 
smaller allowances. We have never been able to under- 
stand why this distinction again adverse to the police 
should be made and would request that the police may 
be placed under the more favourable rules. Wo base 
our request, however, not merely on the grounds of 
unfair differentiation, but chiefly on the merits of our 
case, for we feel sure that the Royal Commission will 
recognise and admit the justice of the claim that the 
few senior administrative officers in the Force should 
stand on an entirely different footing to executive 
officers and should be entitled to special treatment. 
At present, in the case of an officer liolding an appoint- 
ment which carries a local allowance promotion to act 
as a Deputy Inspector-General brings little financial 
gain, unless tho acting appointment is likely to last for 
a long time. 

In this connection we wish to bring to the notice 
of the Royal Commission the very illiberal treatment of 
the Police in the matter of administrative or higher 
appointments. We recognise that the creation of any 
such appointments for the sole purpose of increasing 
the emoluments of police officei-s. regardless of whether 
they are required in the interests of the efficiency of 
the Force is out of tho question, but a very small 
exiicrience of the working of the Police in this Pi-esi- 
dency will prove concltisively that at least three more 
officers of this grade are really required and that 
efficiency has been saci-ificcd to economy. Simul- 
taneously, the interests of the officers of the Police 
sendee have suffered and they have far fewer oppor- 
tunities of earning the small increase to the pension 
gi-anrcd to holders of such posts than officers of other 
services. ^ 


62.278. (V) Conditions of leave. — We ask that 
the niles regarding the grant of leave may be simpli- 
fied and that leave allowances may be made more 
liberal. The present Leave Rules form an excellent 
instance of how immutable rules and regulations can 
become. The grant of leave is at present restricted 
in many curious ways by regulations which have no 
recommendation whatever beyond their antiquitj-, and 
which Cause inconvenience not only to officei-s but to 
Government also. Each rule probably served some 
useful purpose in olden days, when conditions were 
entirely- different and full pay leave was intended to be 
taken only in India, but though out of date they arc 
still rigidly- enforced, All rules regarding the method 
of taking leave may w-ith advantage be abolished. All 
that is required is a rule regarding the amount of leave 
that may be earned. The grant of leave cannot be 
equitably settled by- rule or regulation. It is a matter 
which should rest entirely witli the Lispector-General 
of Police, who alone is in a position to say whether he 
can spare an officer on leave or not. Privilege leave 
should be allowed to accumulate, with the permission 
of the Inspector-General, to any amount' exceeding 
three months which he thinks fit. Officers should bo 
allowed to commute half-pay- leave into leave on full 
pay for half the same period and to combine siicli com- 
muted leave with Privilege leave. 

With regard to leave allowances we ask that a 
minimum furlough allowance, fixed in sterling on a scale 
sufficiently- liberal to enable officers to enjoy- a reason- 
able amount of leave to Europe, may- be allowed. The 
leave allowances granted to Military- Officers and to 
officers of the Indian Civil Service have long been fixed 
in sterling, and the adoption of this method for other 
sen-ices will undoubtedly oln-iate difficulties in future. 
It is the only rational way of fixing leave allowances, 
for officers proceeding to Em-ope receive and spend 
their allowances in countries nith sterling cun-encies 
and there is no reason why the value of tho rupee 
should enter into any calculation connected with the 
subject. 

62.279. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — We wish to 
emphasise most strongly the importance of this sub- 
ject, because it is one regarding which the Police 
undoubtedly feel that they have been most unfairly 
treated. The details of our grievance regarding it 
have been set out so clearly and so forcibly, not only- 
by- the Police Commission but in various memorials, 
that it is unnecessary to recapitulate them here, and 
we therefore merely state our prayer for redress and 
beg the Royal Commission to consider the matter care- 
fully, for we feel confident that if only we can obtain 
a calm consideration of the question by an independent 
body we need have no fear regarding the decision. 

We ask for — 

(1) The privilege of optional retirement after 25 
yeai-s’ serrice on full pension. 

(2) The privilege of optional retirement after 20 
years’ service on a reduced pension. 

(3) A scale of pension fixed to enable officers to 
live after retirement quietly but in reasonably- moderate 
comfort; and 

(4) The fixing of the scale of pension in sterling for 
all officera who retire to Europe. 

The scale we ask for is as follows : — 

. After 25 y-ears’ serrice optional retirement on 6001. 

20 ., „ ., » on 4001. 

,, 10 ,. ., retirement on medical cer- 

tificate on 2007., with an additional 207. for each addi- 
tional year of service up to 19 years. 

After 5 y-ears of approved serrice in the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General, an additional 1007. 

After 3 years of apjiroied service as Inspector- 
General, an additional 1007. 

"We realise that pension is in the nature of deferred 
pay- and 'that the amount of a pension must be regulated 
by the amount of pay- drawn before retirement but 
without entering into detailed calculations we ask that 
the aliove scale may- be adopted as that to which an 
officer who has risen in the ordinary- course through tho 
gazetted ranks should be entitled and that officers who 
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liaye noV so risen should he granted similar pensions 
reduced proportionately to their service. 

Before leaving the subject we would ask the Com- 
mission to consider very carefully the origin of the 
present fixed maximum of Us. 5,000 for pensions. It 
was a purely arhitrarylimit fixed, we understand, in the 
time of the Honourable East India Company. The 
Directors when fixing this limit would doubtless have 
been actuated by a natural desire to prevent pensions 
attaining a larger sum than that which they considered 
necessary to enable their officers to retire in moderate 
comfort. They accordingly fixed the limit at a sum 
which in those days was reasonably attractive, viz., 
5001. 'We now ask for no more than a sum which in 
these days may reasonably be said to be similar. 

It is not necessary for us to comment on the fact 
that the present maximum pension arbitrarily and 
accidentally fixed in terms of rupees is actually worth 
62 '101. less than that considered reasonable over fifty 
years ago. 

62,280. (VII.) The working of the existing system 
of division of services into Imperial and Provincial. 
— The existing division is satisfactory, but it is only on 
trial, and it is too early for any definite pronouncement 
to be made. It has been working satisfactorily and 
should not be altered. There is no doubt that the 
Police Force in India must be officered mainly by 
Europeans for many years to come. Theorists may 
urge the contrary, but it is impossible to get over the 
fact that the rank and file do not desire and will not 
stand such a change. We are of opinion that the 
Provincial Service should be made more attractive than 
it now is and we recommend that officer.? should be 
placed on an incremental system of pay. We consider 
that all appointments should rest as at present with 
H.E. the Governor, but that the nominations should 
rest with the Inspector General of Police, the present 
Board of Selection being abolished. The continuance 
of the Board merely redirces the responsibility of the 
Inspector General and associates with him two gentle- 
men with no particular knowledge of the requirements 
of the Police Pome and no better local Icnowledge than 
can be obtained from many other gentlemen. 

With regard to promotions from the ranks the 
system has not so far been highly successful, for though 
there have been bi-illiant exceptions the average 
Inspector seems to find difficulty in forgetting that he 
has been an Inspector and in accustoming himself to 
his new conditions. The system, however, is still on 
its trial and the full effect of its introduction has not 
yet made itself felt, for none of those hitherto promoted 
cau be said to have enlisted originally with a view to 
eventual pi-omotion. With reference to the rule that 
not more than two officers of the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent may be promoted to the rank of 
District Supei'inteudent, any fixing of numbers is 
wrong. A Deputy Superintendent has to be a very 
exceptional man to merit promotion to the rank of 
District Superintendent, and when more than two such 
are found in the Force they should be promoted without 
hesitation. Less than this is an injustice to Deputy 


Superintendents. On the other hand, if there are no 
Deputy Superintendents fit for such promotion it is 
equally wrong to promote them merely because they 
are natives of India. Efficiency should be the only 
test and the good of the Force the only consideration 
in making appointments. Any artificial rules made to 
favour or disqualify natives of India are wrong in 
themselves and should not be allowed to exist. They 
may result in a little temporary popularity for a 
Government or a Governor, but in reality they brins 
the Government into contempt. ’ Further, all such 
rules must react most unfavourably on our native 
officers, as they detract from the position of one who 
has won bis promotion by merit, and are a distinct 
discouragement to others to rely' on merit and efficiency 
alone for getting on. The rule that efficiency alone 
should be the test for promotion should be carried out 
in its entirety and any District Superintendent pro- 
moted from the grade of Deputy Superintendent 
should be eligible for promotion to the rank of Deputy 
Inspector-General if considered by' the Inspector- 
General to be the best man for the post. 

62,281. (VIII,) The relations of the police with 
the Indian Civil Service and other services. — The 
relations of the Police with members of the Indian 
Civil Service are in this Presidency all that can be 
desired. We are subject to no departmental inter- 
ference from District Magistrates such as officers in 
certain other Provinces seem to suffer, and in con- 
sequence the relations between the two services are 
cordial. All officers realise that the Disti-ict Magis- 
trate is head of his district, and most realise that if 
such a head did not exist chaos would result There 
is great i-oom for improvement in our relations with 
subordinate Magistrates, but imtil an entirely different 
class of officer is obtained for these appointments little 
improvement can be hoped for in this matter 

There is one point with regard to the Indian Civil 
Service which we have reserved till nou, though it is by 
no means of least importance We are exceedingly 
jealous of the appointment of Inspector General of 
Police. We admit that if there is no ofBcer in the 
Police Force fit for the appointment it is only right 
that Government sho\ild go outside to make their 
selection, but we do ask that it should be a definite 
instruction to Government that if a Police Officer is 
available the appointment should invai'iably be given 
to him. We have no desire to go into the question of 
the appointments made in the last 19 years, during 
which period various Governments composed of a 
majority of members of the Indian Civil Service have 
failed to find a single officer other than members of 
that service fit for appointment to the post. We, 
however, most earnestly pray that the Royal Commis- 
sion may be pleased to recommend that the simple 
instruction which we have suggested may be given. 
We believ'e that it will result in the number of 
appointments given to Police officers in future being 
exactly in proportion to the number of occasions on 
which members of the Indian Civil Serrice have been 
favoured in the past. 


Mr. F. B. M. Caedozo called and examined. 


62.282. (Zord Ztonaldsliay.) Witness was a third- 
grade superintendent of police, and was now acting as 
a superintendent of the railway police. He entered 
the service under the old rules by nomination and had 
had experience in many districts. The written state- 
ment put in did not express quite correctly the matured 
opinion of his brother officers. It was prepared by an 
officer, who had not the means of approaching the 
others at the time, and the suggestions made were 
not acceptable in detail to all alike. It was not, how- 
ever, very' far amiss. 

62.283. He was satisfied with the existing system 
of examination, and was of opinion that it gave a 
better personnel than the old system. Most of the 
officers were in favour of the present system of recruit- 
ment and training, but there was a minority in favour 
of selected candidates going through the course 


recommended by the Police Commission in para- 
graph 64 of their report. 

62,284. It was necessary to retain a colour bar for 
the examination in England, as the department should 
be manned almost entirely by Europeans, and the 
Indian already had an avenue into the service in India. 
Such Indians as were employed in the higher service 
should enter by promotion from the provincial service, 
and not under any system of examination, and there 
should be no direct recruitment of them at all. A 
certain number of superintendentships should be set 
aside, and the officers promoted to them should be 
treated in exactly the same way as Imperial officers. 
This would prov'ide for Indians, and at the same time 
safeguard the interests of English officers, as they 
would be recruited against a definite number of 
superior posts, and would know their position before 
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they came out to India. The objection to liaving no 
particular number fixed for Indians iTOuld be that an 
Englishman recruited in England would never know 
how he stood. Also every aiipointment would create 
ill-feeling between the two branches of the service. 
There were 34 district superintendents in the cadre, 
three of which should not be held by Indians, which 
left 30. If Indians were] given 3 out of 30, they 
would get 10 per cent., and this ought not to be 
exceeded at present. 

62.285. The sclfeme put forward in the written 
statement for the training of assistant superintendents 
in languages was not workable at all. It would 
probably be necessary to divide- the Presidency into 
two separate language areas, into which assistant 
superintendents would be posted according to their 
knowledge of the particular language. Every police 
officer should possess a far better colloquial knowledge 
of one language than he did at present. The examin- 
ations did not test colloquial knowledge sufficiently, 
too much stress being laid on reading, writing, and 
translation. The Inspector-General should have the 
right of telling an officer which particular language he 
was to take up. Facilities for passing in liinguages 
should be granted in the way of language leave, ns was 
granted to officers of other services like the Public 
AVorks and the Forest departments. 

62.286. Officers should have at least one year's prac- 
tical training before being allowed to assume charge 
of a subdh-ision. The difficulty of a second year’s 
probation could be got over by increasing the cadre. 
If the grades of assistants were kept filled, 1-t in the 
first. 14 in the second, 8 in the 3rd, and 5 or 6 por- 
manentl 3 ’ ns probationers would meet the case. 

62.287. The inspector-general should be a police 
officer. If no police officer was available locally, a local 
civilian would make a more satisfactory inspectoi-- 
gcneral than a police officer brought in from another 
province. 

62.288. Promotion had been extraordinarily rapid 
\Yithin the last few years, but a serious block was 
anticipated shortlj'. The oflicers now at the head of 
the list, with one or two exceptions, could remain on 
practically indefinitely, and manj- junior officers liad 
no prospects whatever of gaining the higher grades. 
The condition of affairs would prove in a few j-cars’ 
time the necessitj' of a time scale. 

62.289. There should be two time-scales, one for 
assistant superintendents and one for superintendents. 
Deputy inspectors-general were better on the graded 
system. 

62.290. There should be no e.vceptions to the 
S5-year nile for retirement. 

62.291. The request for full pension after 2.5 years’ 
sei-vice was made, partlj' in order to put the sei-vice on 
terms of equality with other services, but mainlj' 
owing to the fact that after 25 j-ears’ service an officer 
w-is not really fit to be a superintendent. Ho would 
be fit for the higher grades, if he had promotion in 
time, but the duties of a siiperintendent were far too 
exacting for him to carry out. Experience showed 
that a police officer, who had reached the age of -tfi. 
Was no longer capable of discharging eflicientlj' his 
duties as a superintendent, with certain exceptions. 
There was only one superintendent now with 25 j'ears’ 
service. Retirement after 25 years on the present 
pension would be more acceptable than retirement 
alter 30 years on a larger pension, because in the 
latter case the chances of getting a pension at all 
were remote. Since 1902 a dozen officers had died, 
and only about the same number had completed 
3u years’ service. Three had died during the first 
five years of their service. The others were men with 
from 10 to 16 years’ service, and one was a depntj’ 
inspector-general. 

62.292. If there was power to commute furlough to 
shorter periods of leave on full pay the difficulty with 
regard to furlough allowances would be got over. 
Officers would prefer two-thirds of then- furlough on 
three-fourths pa}-. 

62.293. The expenses incurred by an officer in the 
purchase and upkeep of his uniform were large at first. 
During his service the uniform had been entirely 


changed about five times, and it had been a very heavy 
item. 

62.294. The title of superintendent was not objected 
to in the presidenej'. 

62.295. He did not favour the existing board of 
selection for the Provincial service, believing that the 
Inspector-General was a verj- much better officer for 
selecting candidates for tlie police, as he knew what 
was wanted and the class of men required. The other 
members of the board had no knowledge in that direc- 
tion. The existence of the board, however, was satis- 
factoiy to the general public, and no real disadvantages 
arose from the appointments.being made on the advice 
of the l)oard instead of on the advice of an individual. 
The idea was that it gave the Inspector-General more 
prestige to put the matter entirelj’ in his hands, as 
his officers then realised that he was the head of the 
department. 

62.296. There had been one or two appointments of 
deputy superintendents from other sei-vices. but that 
was objectionable, because outside men had acquired 
certain habits in their former services, where thej- had 
held a rertairi authority, and thej- wore not .so amenable 
to discipline as the 3 - should be. 

62.297. (Sir Theodore fiforfsoa.) A police oflicer 
at -16 would not be so utforl 3 ' broken up ns to bo 
unable to work-, but his work would have to bo light. 
The suggestion for oarl 3 ' retirement was not made in 
order that a man might proceed to England and take 
up other work, such ns that of a chief constable, but it 
was possible that a retiring oflicer might be able to do 
that, as service in England was \ery dilTeront from 
service in India. The desire for optional refirement 
after fwent 3 ' year.s’ service was due to the fact that 
some officers were not able to keep their health in the 
counfr 3 % or had their famil 3 ' life broken np b 3 ' tlieir 
wife and children living in England. It was not 
alwa 3 -s possible for a man to obtain a medical 
certificate. He might not bo incapacitated, though 
his general health might suffer \ery greath’, and his 
famil 3 " might be ill. Retirement after twent 3 - years 
was pei-mitted in other services, and in the police 
service in England. 

62.298. (jl/r. Ahdnr Uahim.) It was true that under 
the present rule a man of German. Spanish. Halian or 
Greek descent could enter the Imperial police force, 
whereas an Indian was excluded, but it was the opinion 
of the Indian officers in the police itself that the 
superior service should be manned almost enfirel}- bv 
Europeans. No doubt Indians desired more facilities 
for yntranec to the Imperial service, but the vast 
inajorit 3 ’ of them were in favour of a European pre- 
ponderance. Candidates who hoped to get appoint- 
ments in the Imperial service, no doubt, did not wish 
the colour bar to remain, but the rank and file would 
rather serve under a European officer. He had con- 
sulted constables, head eon.stables. and sub-inspectors 
on the matter, both before he was asked to gi\o 
evidence and afterwards, and the 3 - agreed with him 
on the .subject. It was not advisable to give Indians 
more chances of entering the Imperial service on the 
ground of cflicionC3’. 

62.299. The office of inspector-general of i)olice 
should be definitel 3 - reserved for the police, if possible. 
He had not suggested that civilian officers had not 
made very successful inspectors-general. In Jfadras a 
civilian officer was not from the very beginning of his 
service in touch with the police. Ho tried magisterial 
cases but had nothing to do with the police, in their 
wa 3 ’ of management or control. In case of riots the 
police were under his orders, but the ordinar 3 - routine 
did not come under his notice. Tims when a civilian 
became inspcctoi’-general, he had no knowledge of the 
worldng of the department until ho had boon in office 
for some time. 

62.300. (Mr. Chaiihal.) The amount of language 
leave should be that allowed to other services, narael 3 -, 
three months on full pay, and should be spent at the 
A'’ellore school. The recruit had to put in one year at 
the Yellore school, but he might not pass in languave. 
Language leave would bo for those who had fa?led°in 
the school examination and were out in districts. In 
the school the 3 - only* passed in the lower standard. 
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■nheieas there should be a much stiffei colloquial test 
subsequently An officei might hare oiilj a limited 
time to piepaie loi his eiammation, and might be in 
chaige of a sub division, domg important ivoik le 
qiiiiing the whole of his attention, and have no time 
to spaie for the study of a language He should pass 
the colloquial test within foui years of arnial in the 
country and should not leceu e promotion until he had 
passed it, and for that purpose study leave was neces 
saij The Government of India lesoliition laid down 
that an officei should have 18 mouths’ tiaimng in 
a school, but it had been found better in Madias to 
give one year in the school, and work m the distiict 
ioi the remauidei of the time Taking into account 
that 18 months and tliiee months’ language leave, out 
of his first four years seiiice, he would have seived 
only two years and three months 

62.301 There had been only one extension of 
sen ice given after fifty five years of age Most of 
the ofliceis letiied as soon as they attained the age 
of fiftj fiv e, which sometimes would imount to more 
than thirty yeais’ sen ice The option to letiie aftei 
tnenty-five yeais’ seince was likely to be taken 
advantage ot by quite fifty iiei cent of the officers 
Some would continue to sei i e but that did not negativ e 
the view that many officers would go aitei twenty five 
years’ service if an option was given It was neces 
saiy that men should be allowed to go in the interests 
of the service itself, and the Government should have 
a light to compel any officei to go if he was not fitted 
for full woik The av ei age sei vice of all officers who 
letiied flora the police was twenty thiee years, including 
those who had been im ahded 

62.302 (Si) Mill I ay Sammtcl ) The house gtievance 
was not a pressing one in Madras 

62 303 The expense of traiisfei was a gieat 
grievance The opinion of the department vvas 
against a fixed travelling allowance, and in favour of 


letaimng the present dady scale of halting allowance, 
but an lucieased allowance while moving in ciiiip wis 
necessary The Government would of coiiise, hive 
to fix a limit, but it should be a hbeial one The 
sei vice would hke the Government to lay down a 
schedule of so many maunds of baggage, so imn 3 
horses, cairiages ikc , but there was also the question 
of servants and families 

62.304 The present provident fund was msufficieiit 
and a family pension fund was much needed If a time 
scale vvas adopted Goveiumeiit should insist on niikii g 
everybody pay a sufficient amoimt to pioduce a firailj 
pension 

62.305 The lefeieiice in the written stateiiient to 
a superiuteiideut in a district not being able to iqipoint 
a siutable man, because he had not passed a test, 
referied more to the appointment of sub inspectois 
A sub inspeetoi who has passed a vmiv cisity test might 
not be the most suitable candidate 

02 306 Three iiioie officers of the deputy inspectoi 
general’s giade were lequiied because the deputy 
inspeetoi general had so much moving about to do 
that it was impossible for him to keep iii touch w itli 
his officeis and to supervise then woik piopeilj 
Therefoie the suggestion was put foiwaid that the’e 
should be two moie ranges for deputy inspectois 
general and a third deputy inspector general should 
be at head quaiteis instead of an assistant inspector 
general to assist the inspeetoi general It would give 
the department great satisfaction to have a deputy 
inspeetoi general at head quarters A scheme hid been 
submitted to Government to divide up the southern 
range and to make a fresh charge at Trichniopoly foi 
the southern districts With equal leasoii the ceiitial 
range should be split up especially now that the 
Ciiminal Tubes Act vvas being woiked in the province 
The noithern langevvas not so heavy, but an oflicei 
could not V isit it in the way he ought to be able to do 


The witness withdiew 


MR By Bao Baliadui P Paeankusam Natudu Gain, Deputy Commissionei of Police MidiasCitj. 


Tib itten Statement i elating to the Police Dcpai tment 
being the views of a majoiity* of the Membeis of 
the Madias Piovincial Police Sei mce 

02,30“ (I.) Methods of leciuitment— It is sug- 
gested that a laigei numbei of candidates than are 

* In subnuttra.' this wiutcn statement the witness vviote 
as follow s — 

In ie=poiise to mj imitation 27 officiis communicated 
tlieir views to me I summaiiscd then views and piepaiul a 
memoianduir and foiwardeci two copies of it to all the ofhceis 
of the Piovmcnl beivice icquesting them to favoui me with 
their lemailvs theieon 

‘Inc officers named below have entiiolj agieeJwith the 
pioposals made in the memorandum — 

1 M H Tij RaoBihailurP Parankusam Naidu Gam 

2 J McLaughlin, Esq 

i Mr Muhammad Aravnuddin Sahib Khan Bahadur 

4 M K Pij Kao Balndui 1 Jaj biiigh Gam 

5 M E R 3 P ban) asa} va Naidu Gaim 

^ () MRE} C b Simdara Mucialiyar Aveigal 

7 M R Ri P Dev araja Mudali 3 'ar Aveigal 
S r U D Anderson Esq 
'I M R R} 1 B Sell an lyagam Av ergal 

10 M K Rv M Goviuda N vii Aveiaal BA BL 
n M 11 Rv V Raimcln India I 3 Cl Aveigal, H A 
12 MRK) V Rang vchailu Aveigal BA 

11 MRKy EaobiliUiS Bav amiid im P 1 II 13 Aveigal 
H M Ii E 3 G Rv] igopala Rao G iiu, B V 

15 Mr b A wyc 1 Muhammad Jlaeci S ihib BA 
lb M H R 3 A Iv Ha] i A 13 C 1 Aveiinl, B A 
17 MRRv 1 Dtv naja Mudabyai Avuga! BA 
Ihe names of such of thcofhceis as did not entirely agiee 
with the pioposals arc given below Iheii views have been 
embodied m the notes subjoined to the proposals — 

1 MLR} Rai Bahachu 1 Rama awni 3 l 3 eiigai 

A V ergal 

2 E H H Lewis Esq 

i M R R 3 MS Rannsvvvm) lyei Aveigal BA 
1 MLR) b Seshadii Iv eng u Aveigal 
5 \J RRv Hao Sahib P bubba l)ei Avergal 
0 MRRy N Ramanuia Aiyengar Aveigal BA 

7 Ml 1’. Kunm Ahmecl Kova BA 

8 M R Ry S Ponnuranga Mncialiyai Avergal, B A 
1) MRR) M S bubramania Aiyei Aveigal, B A 

to MRR 3 K. Chandrasekhaiam Pantulu Gam,” 


actually required for appointment as Deputy Supei 
intendents of Police. may be selected by the Bond 
consisting of the Chief Secretary to Government the 
Inspector General of Police and one othei memhei, 
and they may also be subjected to a competitive 
examination on the results of which the required 
number may be chosen In making the selection 
special consideration may be shown to such of the 
candidates as belong to families of persons w ho hav e 
rendered meritorious sei vices to the State 

Note — (a) Some membeis are of opinion that the 
candidates for the Provincial Service may he selected 
only on the lesults of a competitiv p examination 

(6) A few members suggest that a fan representa 
tion of all classes may he m the Picviucial Sei vice 
The present method of recruiting half the nnniher 
of officeis from the Inspectorate, may continue 

As the efficiency oi the officeis of the Provincial 
Service mainly depends upon the admimstrativ e 
capacity of the Euiopean Officers undei whom they are 
placed to serve, it is considered desirable that the 
Imperial Service should he made moie attractive than 
it IS now At present the numbei of appointments m 
the highei grades is very limited apd the pay of the 
officers of the higher ranks is less attractive than 111 
other depai traeiits To seciiie therefore, a bettei 
class of European officeis, it is suggested that moie 
appointments in the higher grades may be created foi 
the officers of the Imperial Service, the pay of the 
First Class Deputy Inspeetoi General being raised to 
Rs 2,000, and two moie posts of Deputy Inspector 
General may be created to make the force more 
efficient The Ciicars may foim one lange, the Ceded 
dislrit ts the second, the Carnatic districts the third, 
Coimbatore and West Coast districts the fourth, and 
the foui southern districts the fifth range The Fust 
Giade may comprise a larger mimher of posts than 
hitheito 

Note — A few members think that this proposal is 
not necessary. 
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62.308. (II.) Systems of training and probation. 
— The present system of training may he modified as 
suggested below. 

Officers of the Provincial Service maybe trained in the 
Tellore School in drill and law for a period of sixmonths, 
and for a further period of the same diu-ation in the 
special subjects of criminology, disguise, identification, 
photography, and other practical allied subjects, and 
they may thembe posted to a district and placed under a 
District Superintendent for another period of six months ; 
after which period they may be posted to a circle for an 
additional period of six months. If they are favour- 
ably renorted on. and are found fit for the post of 
Deputy*Superintendent, they maybe confirmed; other- 
wise it is for the Inspector-General to decide whether 
they deserve to be given a further trial. In case this 
course is decided on; the period of probation m.ay be 
extended by another six months under a different 
District Superintendent. Practical training as to the 
work to be done in cases of emergency, such ns an 
outbreak of a serious riot may also be arranged for,- 
as is the case in the army where men and officers are 
made to go through sham fights and such like. 

An experienced officer of the rank of District 
Superintendent may he appointed as Principal of the 
Vellore School in lieu of the present practice of 
appointing to that office an Assistant Superintendent 
or a junior District Superintendent. 

Gazetted officers of proved merit and capacity in a 
particular branch of the Police Sendee may be 
appointed as Lecturers in the Vellore School instead 
men of the rank of Lispector. 

62.309. (III.) Conditions of service. — The Pro- 
vincial Service may be kept distinct from the Imperial 
Service. There are 40 posts fot Deputy Superinten- 
dents and 34 of District Superintendents. No fewer 
than five posts of District , Superintendent may be 
reserved for the officers of the Provincial Service, of 
which one will have to be the Deputy Commissioner- 
ship of the Madras City. Promotion to the rank of 
District Superintendent need not solely be by 
seniority. If the Government consider that any 
officer of the Provincial Service is fit for the post of 
Deputy Inspector-General, he may be promoted to 
that rank, one such appointment being reserved for 
the Provincial Service. 

Note. — Some members ai’e of opinion that the 
distinction between the Imperial and the Provincial 
Service may be dispensed with. A few Giink that at 
least one-third of the total number of posts of District 
Superintendent should, be reserved for Uie officers of 
the Provincial Service. 

62.310. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The present 
allowance of Bs. 100 granted to the prolxitioners 
under training in the Vellore School being con- 
sidered inadequate, since they have to maintain a 
horse and to incur charges on account of house-rent, 
it may be raised to Bs. 150 per mensem at least. 

Deputy Superintendents may begin with n pay of 
Bs. 300. This ' is necessary to remove the present 


anomaly of Inspector-Deputy Superintendents super-, 
seding Deputy Superintendents directly recruited and 
being ranked over them. 

The excess of pay of the District Superintendent, 
4th grade (Provincial), over that of the Deputy Super- 
intendent, 1st grade, is only Bs. 100. This is hardly 
commensurate with the greater responsibility and 
larger expenses incidental to the former .appointment. 

One post of District Superintendent on Bs. 1,000, 
and four in the last three grades, may be reserved for 
the Provincial Service. Acting promotions to the 
intermediate grades may be given to the officers of the 
Provincial Sei vice, as Is done in the case of officers of 
the Imperial Service. If not, a system of annual 
increments of Bs. 25 may be introduced up to a limit 
of Bs.'SOO. ‘ • 

•o — o . • I I . allowed first 

■ ■ ■ is necessaiy in view 

to maintain the prestige of this class of officera. The 
expenses of travelling of an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent are obviously ‘greater than 
those of an Inspector, who is at present entitled to 
almost the same travelling allowances as those granted 
to Deputy Superintendents. Officers of similar status 
in the Telegraph, Postal, Abkari, Laud BecOrds, and 
Public Works Departments are treated n.s officers of 
the lii-st class. 

62.311. (V.) Conditions of leave. — Six months’ 
jirivilege leave may be allowed to accumulate and 
officers may be permitted to avail themselves of it at 
any one time. The officers of the Police Department 
may, at any rate, be considered worthy of this special 
concession owing to the > arduous work they are 
expected to perform both day and night and on holi- 
days and to the fact that in order to avoid break in 
their work, they seldom avail themselves of the leave 
to which they may be entitled. 

62.312. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— Officers of 
the Provincial Service may, unless in exceptional cases, 
bo required to retire from service when they attain the 
age of 55 years. They maj- further be allowed to retire 
on medical certificate on lialf pa}’ on the completion of 
20 years' service, and oiitionally at the end of 25 ye.irs’ 
service. The period of three years, the ai ernge emolu- 
ments of which are now taken into account for calcu- 
lating one's pension, may, it is suggested, be reduced 
to two years in future. 

62.313. '(IX.) Other points. — The officers of the 
Provincial and Imperial Services may be provided with 
free quarters, or given house rent allowance in lieu 
thereof. 

It is the opinion of the officers of the Provincial 
Soiwice that Assistant and Deputy' Superintendents of 
the first and second grades may bo placed in charge of 
Sub-Divisions without distinction and that the junior 
olficei-s of both the services may be employed as 
Personal Assistants to District Superintendents, 
barring exceptional cases whore an experienced Indian 
Officer maybe required for employmeni as Personal 
Assistant. 


, n 

Bao Bahadur P. Paeankvsam Nayudu called and examined. 


62.314. {Lord Bonaldsliay.) The witness was ap- 
pointed to the provincial service ■ by promotion, and 
represented the whole of the deputy superintendents, 
bnt there was some difference of opinion amongst 
them about certain details. 

62.315. The present proportion of direct recniits 
was 50 per cent., but this should be leduced to 40 and 
gradiiates of respectable families should be encouraged 
to enter the 'force as inspectors and sub-inspeetera. 

62.316. He was satisfied with the present system 
of nomination, but some officers desired to have an 
examination, in' order that those who were not eduClD 
tionally (Qualified should be kept out. So long.'hovv- 
ever, as only two or three vacancies occurred each year 
a competitive examination would be’ out of the question. 
But if there were anything like 10 vacancies the 
Government might select about '50 candidates to 
compete for the posts. 

62.317. The distribution of vtork between asisistant 
and deputy superintendents was not satisfactory. 


Senior deputy superintendents did not like to be 
ayipointed peraonal assistants. They wished for more 
executive work. The work should be equally, i dis- 
tributed between the deputy and assistant super- 
intendents, and the personal assistants should be 
appointed from newly recruited men from both ranks. 
They would thus have a good opportunity of learning 
office routine. Under certain circumstances au .ex- 
perienced Indian would be required ns a personal 
assistant, as in a district where there was political 
crime. Under the present system the lower grade 
deputy superintendent was put in charge of sub- 
division, whereas a senior grade deimty was appointed 
a personal assistant, and that created a certain amount 
of discontent among the senior officers, 

62,318. At the present time two superintendentships 
had been filled up by members of the provincial service, 
but five might be set aside. If that was done the 
officers would be satisfied. Promotion from the pro- 
vincial sqrvipe 'should bo the only metliod of access to 
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the higher posts for Indians. In time 2-5 per cent, of 
the superiutendentships might he given to the pro- 
vincial service. A deputy inspector-generalship need 
not he reserved exclusively for the provincial service, 
hut it should not he closed to them. 

62.319. A deputy superintendent was generally 
promoted to he a superintendent at about 40 or 4o 
years of age. The inspector-general should have 
complete discretion to select men for promotion, but 
both the promoted and the directly recruited deputy 
superintendents should have their chance. If there 
were six places reserved, three should he given to the 
one class and three to the other, hut if only five, then 
three should go to the promoted oflBcers and two to 
those directly recruited. Promoted deputy super- 
intendents were promoted after long service and 
proved merit, and they would have very few years in 
which to complete their service, and therefore they 
should he given more advantages than persons who 
came in directly and received higher pay from the 
beginning. 

62.320. Generally sjjeaking a time-scale of pay was 
preferred. A special allowance should be given for 
serving in criminal districts, and no one should he 
asked to serve in a malarial district without sufficient 
compensation. In order to encourage good officers to 
remain in such districts special allowances should he 
given. 

62.321. There was no feeling in Madras amongst 
the provincial service officers with regard to uniform, 
hut some of the directly recruited deputy super- 
intendents desired to have the same nniform as the 
imperial officers. There was no weight, however, in 
that request. 

62.322. (Sir Murray Mamvuck.) The rule now was 
that only 10 per cent, of the inspectors were appointed 
direct, and the rest were promoted from sub-inspectors. 
As almost all the inspectors who were promoted to he 
deputy superintendents were men who had served 
several years as sub-inspectors and then as inspectors, 
they were of considerable age. Graduates of good 
families should come into the service and rise in the 
department more quickly than at present. 

62.323. The pay of the deputy superintendent was 
not sufficient, especially the Rs. 250 initial pay. The 
Rs. 100 received on probation also gave rise to dis- 
content, as probationers had to maintain a horse and 
pay house-rent. The probationers’ pay should be 
Rs. 150. In the top grades there was no complaint at 
present, chiefly because they were tilled by deputy 
superintendents who were fairly young men. When 
they became older and found they could not be super- 
intendents, they would probably become discontented. 
In comparison with deputy collectors they were not 
treated fairly because the deputy collector received 
Rs. 800 and had less work and anxiety. He would 
like to modify the proposal as to pay by saying that an 
incremental scale from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 would be 
better than what had been put forward in the written 
statement. 


62.324. Deputy superintendents had a real grievance 
in connection with transfers and" travelling allowances, 
in that they were treated as second-class officers, and 
had to travel in the same compartment as their sub- 
inspectors. A few deputy superintendents paid the 
extra fare and travelled first-class It was important 
to give first-class travelling allowances. They suffered 
on transfer exactly in the same way as assistant 
superintendents. 

62.325. He himself had a house in the cit}' pro\ ided 
rent free by Gov ernment. 

62.326. (Mr. Chauhal.) Graduates of good families 
were required for deputy superintendents as well as 
for inspectors, and they should be better men than 
those that entered the provincial civil service because 
other qvialifications were required besides education. 
Such men might be attracted to the police service as 
inspectors if they knew they had the chance of rising 
to the deputy superintendent's grade. The five posts 
of superintendents he had proposed would be the only 
posts open to all the deputy superintendents and to such 
of the inspectors as became deputy superintendents. 
The five posts would be the highest goal for 34 deputy 
superintendents and about 200 inspectors, but in the 
course of time it was proposed that this number should 
be raised to eight or nine. 

62.327. The 17 men, who agreed in full with the 
views contained in the written statement, were both 
promoted and directly recruited deputy superinten- 
dents, and amongst the other 10 names four were 
directly recruited and six were promoted from first- 
class inspectors, who all rose from the ranks. 

62.328. The majority of the present imperial 
officers were good, but there were some who were not 
so good as they ought to be. An improvement might 
be obtained by increasing the salaries, so as to offer 
inducements to a better class of men to compete for 
the examination in England. The first examination 
brought out three very good officers, but no such 
officers had come out since, and from that experience 
it was believed there was no proper inducement in 
England for the better class people to compete at the 
police examination. The three good officers who were 
attracted in the early days had the same salaries and 
prospects that were offered now, but the cost of living 
then was not so high. 

62.329. Provincial offioei’s had to wear a puggaree if 
they were Indians, and had no option in the matter. 
If a man desired to wear a helmet, and the Govern- 
ment had no objection to his doing so, he himself had 
no objection. 

62.330. (Mr, Ahd^ir liahim.) It was purely his 
personal opinion, supported by some of the officers 
of the service, that the door in London to the Imperial 
service should remain closed to Indians. So far as 
the present officers in the service were concerned, it 
was not of practical interest to them whether this door 
remained open or closed, so long as they received some 
of the appointments. 


The witness withdrew. 
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The Earl of RONALDSHAY, M.P. {in the Chair) 


Sir JIUEEAY HaMMICK, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. | 

And the follo^dng Assistant Commissioners : — 

P. A. ICelly. Esq., Assistant to the Bepnty In- 
spector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq,, c.v.i 


Mahadev Bhaskak Chaxtbal, Esq., C.S.I 
Abdur Rahiii, Esq. 


Rao Bahadur Damodardas Vrubhukhandas, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

K. W. DEiaHTON, Esq., Officiating Deputy In- 
spector-General of Police, Nagpur. 

I., c.r.E. {Joint Secretary). 


M. Kennedy, Esq., C.S.I., Inspector-General of Police. Bombay. 


Written biatement relating to the Police Drjjnrtmenf. 

I. —IMPERIAL SERVICE. 

[Xa regard to the Imperial Service the Witness agreed 
generally with the coiporate written Statement pvt 
in by Mr. Soufer, Honorary Secretary of the 
Bombay Presidency Indian Police Association {vide 
paragraphs 62,391-401), but in addition recorded 
the following rieius.] 

62.331. Methods of recruitment. — I u'mild also 
suggest that, in view of the prime importance of a 
thoi'ough knowledge of the vemaciilars for the efficient 
dischaige of official duties in India and for the pro- 
motion of social intercoru'se with Indians, the syllabus 
and marking at the competitive examination should be 
so arranged as to encourage to a greater extent candi- 
dates with an aptitude for acquiring modem languages. 
Ability to acquire a good colloquial Imowledge of a 
language is essential in a police officer and a good 
Icnowledge of Eui'opean languages is indicative of the 
possession of this ability. 

62.332. (II,) Systems of traiuiug and probation. — 
I am doubtful whether the present system xinder wliich 
a newly apipointed officer undergoes a course of train- 
ing which lasts from 15 to 24 months at the Police 
Training School before he is posted to a district is an 
imijrovement on the old system or that the results ai-e 
commensurate with the cost to Government. 

I incline to the ophnion that active xvork in a dis- 
trict coupled with a certain amount of mild respxon- 
slbility is better training than that w'hich is imparted 
at a training school. The yoxmg probationer is now 
trained at the school at Government expense. Govern- 
ment providing him with instructors while he studies 
for his law, language, drill and equitation examina- 
tions ; and to this extent his pocket is saved. But it 
is an open qviestion whether the probationer acquires 
as good a mastery of the vernacular as his predecessor 
used to do under the old system under which he was 
attached to a district straight away. I do not think 
he does. And I regard the substitution of one exami- 
nation in a vernacular to be passed from the school 
for the lower and higher standard ex.aminations of 
fomier days as a retrograde step. The matter is 
however at present xmder the consideration of Govern- 
ment. In this connection I woxxld also add that, in 
my opinion, the standard of colloquial knowledge of 
the vernacular should be considerably raised in order 
to ensure rcnlylaejici/ and that less importance might 
be attached to the translation of difficult English into 
classical vernacular. At a school the pjrobationer has 
not the chance of studying his subjects, drill and 
equitation excluded, in their pjractical application as he 
used to have when actually assisting in the police 
work and administration of a district. 

62,333. (III.) ConditioiiB of Service. — ^In respect 
to nhat has been stated as regards filling the app)oint- 
ments of Inspector-General and Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, I am strongly of opunion that, should 
Goveniment at any time feel they are unable to make 


suitable selections for these piosts from among the 
odicers of the Tmpierial Service in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, it would conduce to greater efficiency and to 
the interests of the Service at largo if Government 
conferred these apjjointments on piolice officera of the 
Imperial Servioe from some other Province. Taking 
the entire Imperial Service in India into consideration 
it is in the last degree improbable that suitable 
police officers could not be fonnd to fill these police 
appointments. 

With reference to the item “ Travelling Allowance ” 
above, I consider the present mileage and daily allow- 
ance rates to be inadequate to the conditions of police 
sendee, especially in view of the euonnous advance in 
pi'ices all round since the rates were fixed ; and I am 
of opinion that at least a 20 jjer cent, increase on 
these allowances is necessary to reimbur.se the oat of 
pocket expenses of police officers called away from 
their lieadquartcrs on tours of inspection, investigation 
of serious crime, Ac. 

In regard to the daily allowance of Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police a cmdous anomaly seems to deserve 
being brought to the notice of the Commission. An 
Assistant Superintendent draws a daily allowance of 
Rs. 4, whereas axi Assistant Collector not in receipt of 
permanent travelling allowance is entitled to Rs. 5. 
There is absolutely no justification for this differential 
treatment. Both are officers of the same status and 
position, while the conditions of touring are, if an 5 ’thing, 
more iidvantageous to the young officer in the Civil 
Service than to the young police officer. 

62.334. (V.) Conditions of leave. — In my opinion 
the minimum allowances on furlough and during leave 
on medical certificate at present fixed should, in view 
of the enhanced cost of living both in India and in 
England, be increased by at least 25 per cent. Purther, 
that should the proposals advanced in the corporate 
written statement, vide p. under “ Conditions of 
Salary ” not commend themselves in their entirety to 
the Royal Commission, the allowances on furlough 
and during leave on medical certificate should, for the 
same reasons, be similarly enhanced. 

I xvould advocate permission to accumulate privilege 
leave up to four months. 

I am strongly of opinion that in consideration of 
the fact that service in India ns a whole and particu- 
larly in the Police has become more strotmous, exacting 
and responsible, some easing of the leaxe niles and 
imjjrovement in leave allowances are absolutely neces- 
sary in the interest of the health and efficiency of 
officers and to render the service reasonably attractive. 

62.335. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — ^A very real 
grievance which has not been touched on in the 
Association’s w'ritteu statement {vide p. 102) is that 
though an officer has to serve 30 years he can secure 
no larger pension than he would if invalided after 25 
years. Moreover, Article 474 of the Ciril Service 
Regulations purports to give an officer with 25 years’ 
service a pension of thirty-sixtieths of his average 
emoluments. Now the average emoluments of an 
officer with 25 years’ service w’ould not ordinnrilj: bo 
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less than Rs. 1.000 at the lowest computation. Thii-tj'- 
sixtieths or one-half of this is Rs. 500 per mensem or 
Rs. 6,000 jjer annum, but the maximum limit prescribed 
in Article 474 comes into opevatlon and reduces his 
pension to Rs. 5,000 per annum or Rs. 416 per mensem 
and the injustice of this maximum limit is more 
pronounced as an officer's average emoluments increase. 

With reference to the arguments advanced in the 
Association's written statement in favour of shortening 
the length of service for pension, I would respectfully 
draw the special attention of the members of the Royal 
Commission to the pension conditions obtaining in the 
Metropolitan Police in London and in the Royal Irish 
constabulaiy. In these services it is, 1 understand, 
possible for an officer to retire on a proirortionate 
pension after 15 years' service and on a full pension 
after 25 years, and if those ‘I'egulations are considered 
advisable and necessary in the case of men serving 
under noi’mal conditions in their own country, how 
very uecessarj' would some relaxation of the present 
30 years pension rule appear to he in the case of Indian 
Police officers who serve luider abnoi’nial conditions 
ill the uncongenial and enervating climate of this 
country, 

111 respect of the pensions urged in the Association's 
written statement, after careful and long consideration, 
I think that the amounts proposed are eminently 
reasonable. The value of the rupee has as is well 
known greatly depreciated since the present scale of 
pension which was intended to represent 500i. a year 
was fixed; at the same time the cost of living has 
enormously increased and the present pension is no 
longer an adequate return for 30 long years of the 
strenuous work now expected of an Indian police 
officer. It must also be borne in mind that the pension 
of Rs. 5.000 was fixed in proportion to the maximum 
salary which was at that time drawn. Economic circum- 
stances having since then necessitated an increase in 
the maximum salary, a corresponding rise is called for 
in the amount of pension. Should it so happen that 
the Royal Commission is unable to see its way to 
recommending the scale of pension proposed above, 
the only alterations in that scale which I can suggest 
are that the optional pension after 20 years’ service 
should be 3501, that the retiring pension after 25 years’ 
service should be 5001, and that the pension for officers 
who have put iu three years’ approved service as 
Deputy Inspector-General should be 6001 Lastly, if 
the Commission hold that because Police officers 
commence their service at an earlier age tlian officers 
of other sister services who go through a course of 
training before coming to India they should therefore 
serve longer for pension, I would suggest as a “ via 
media ” that the time spent by police probationers 
under training in this country should not be reckoned 
as service for pension, and that a full retiring pension 
should be admissible to them on completion of 25 years’ 
service from the date of confirmation. These proposals 
I'epresent in my opinion the irreducible minimum beyond 
which it is impossible to go in so important a matter 
which affects the vital interests of the service. 

62,336. evil.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of Non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial.— The e.xisting system of 
dividing the Police Service into Imperial and Provincial 
Branches should, in my opinion, be maintained. In 
the conditions of India at present the maintenance of 
a provincial service in the Police is necessary, in order 
to aSord an opening for selected officers of the sub- 
ordinate service to rise to positions of increased 
responsibility, social position and trust, and as a 
reward for exceptional services. To suitable outsiders, 
the Prorincial Service affords similar oirportnnities 
which would not otherwise he uithin their reach. In 
other words a Provincial Service affords scope to useful 
and deserving material which could not possibly join 
the Imperial Service, and could not be appointed to 
the Imperial Service by nomination without serious 
detriment to the prospects of men who enter the Police 
by examination in England and without adversely' 
affecting the recruitment of the British element which 
is essential to the efficiency of the Service. ' 

X 2SS17 


Subject to certain remarks, which 1 shall have to 
make in regard to the working of the system iu my 
Memorandum on the Prorincial Service, I think the 
division of the Service into Imperial and Provincial 
Branches is sound. 

62.337. (IX.) Other Points. — I am very strongly of 
opinion that in the interests of good and efficient 
Police work there is great need for increasing the 
number of 1st Class Magistrates' Courts in the 
mufassal. Another urgent necessity from a Police 
point of view is the establishment of a Sessions Court 
iu eveiy district instead of, as iu some cases at present, 
two districts sharmg one Court. Much of the difficulty 
experienced by the Poljce iu olitainiiig evidence and a 
good deal of the dislike of the Police is, I believe, due 
to the tax and hardship imposed lai witnesses required 
by the Police to attend distant Conrt.s where their 
detention is prolonged owing to the Courts being 
overworked and the usual lair's delays. It is not 
surprising that complainants and witnesses, especially 
poor persons, shall be desirous of steering clear of 
Police investigations and reticent with the Police in 
the matter of information and evidence when they 
know the long journeys, absences from home and the 
pecuniary loss, not to mention other risks and hard- 
ships, their breaking silence and aiding the cause of 
justice will entail. 

62.338. Conclusion. — Undoubtedly a strong feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction approaching discontent exists 
in the Service that, regard being had to the greatly 
enhanced cost of living in India and in England in 
recent yeai’s, and the heavy drain on the resources of 
officer's, specially those who are married, the recom- 
mendations of the Police Commission did not go far 
enough by a good deal towards (improving the pay, 
prospects and pension of the Service generally. 

Entry into the Service is by the narrow portal of a 
stiff e.xaraination in England made all the narrower 
by the competition which takes place and admits, on 
an average, it is believed, not more than one out of 
every five of the competitors. It can be easily demon- 
strated and is generally admitted that the conditions 
of service iu the Police in India are harder and more 
exacting, and the risks to life and health greater, than 
in any of the otberEtu'opeun services of similar status. 
At the same time, there can be no comparison between 
the importance in the general administration of Police 
woi'k — which unlike that of other departments is un- 
ceasing— and the work of any other service outside the 
Indian Civil Service, In this connection, attention is 
invited to the opinion of the Bombay Government, 
expressed in paragraph 20 of their letter in the Judicial 
Department No. 4960, dated the 24th September 1904, 
to the address of the Government of India. 

In the Forests and Public Works Departments, 
for instance, while there is little that is “ Important,” 
‘■Urgent” or “Immediate,” in the Police the reverse 
is the case ; and whereas the work of the Police is to a 
laz'ge extent such as cannot be foreseen and is wholly 
dependent on the vagaries of the public, that of the 
Public Works Department and Forests is confined to 
the accomplishment of some clearly defined tasks 
more or less mechanical in their performance, for 
which it is possible to make every preparation at 
leisure. 

A further ii'ksome condition from which all other 
services are free is that imposed on every Police 
officer by law — namely, that he is always on duty : and 
so he is, his duties making demands on him by night 
as well as by day. 

Finally, when officers of other services are at liberty 
to enjoy i-est and recreation on the occasions of 
holidays and festivals it is often the case that the 
Police officer’s duties and anxieties are increased and 
prevent any relaxation or enjoyment for him. 

Next to the Indian Civil Sei'vice the Police must 
always stand out as the most important service in 
India for the simple reason that the whole fabric of 
civil administration rests on a loyal and efficient Police 
force without which stable Government cannot exist 
and the activities of other departments must he very 
seriously handicapped, and it goes without saying that 
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the general effleiency of the Police force is entirely 
dependent on the capacity and effleientiy of its heads. 

This being the state of affairs it is smprising that 
the pay, prospects and pensions of the Police Service 
compare so badly with those of the Public Works 
and Forest Departments for instance, the personnel 
of which is recruited in England from the same 
material. 

The situation is at present by no means satisfactory 
and seems to call for the adoption of further mefi.sures 
to place the Imperial branch of the Police on an equal 
footing at least with other allied ser-vices, in order to 
meet their reasonable expecfcitions and ensure their 
contentment and efficiency. Unless the present oppor- 
tunity for doing so is availed of, it i.s likely that the 
publicity which is now being given to the nnfavour- 
able conditions of Police Service in India by the 
inquiries of the Commission will result in deterioration 
in the quality of the material apjicaring for the 
examination. 

IL— PROVINCIAL SERVICE. 

62.339. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — This service 
owes its existence to the recommendations of the 
Police Commission which were general!!' accepted by 
the Government of India. 

Appointments of Probationary Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police are made by selection both from 
among Indian and domiciled European Inspectora and 
from among Indians, Eurasians or domiciled Europeans 
outside the service and recruited locally, of superior 
social status and approved physique. 

Appointments to this rank arc made by Govern- 
ment generally after consultation with the Insirector- 
Generalwith regard tcvthe respective claims of suitable 
candidates. Experience has amply demonstrated that 
the best Deputies are those who liave had previous 
Volice experience. Apparently the appointment of 
outsiders to this rank is a measure of a political 
nature. In the interests of police efficiency, however, 

I am strongly in favour of all appointments to this 
rank being by promotion from among officers with 
previous police experience. But if the appointment 
of outsiders is to continue, selections must be most 
carefully made with due regard to the special qualifica- 
tions required for Police work. Li these days police 
work requires men of good constitution and physique, 
aptitude, superior intelligence and good brains. AVIiile 
not advocating the filling of these appointments by 
men whose “ forte ” is the passing of examinations, it 
is most undesirable that the public should regard the 
Provincial Police Service as a ’ convenient means of 
proridiiig younger sons with a career which promises 
good pay, authority and a good social position. 

62.340. (II.) Systems of training and probation. 
— The training of Deputy Superintendents consists of 
a com-se at the Central Police Training School extend- 
ing from IS to 24 months, during which period they 
are required to pass a Lower and Higher Departmental 
Examination and an examination in one veniacular. I 
consider that for the duties required of Deputy Super- 
intendents on leaving the school, this training does 
not go far enough. They should also be required to 
pass examiuation similar to those passed by pro- 
bationary Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors at the school 
—law and language examinations excepted — but of a 
more searching nature. The existing system of pro- 
bation for Deputy Superintendents of Police is, in my 
opinion, not in need of any alteration. 

62.341. (III.) Conditions of service.— The duties 
of Deputy Superintendents of Police have been pre- 
scribed by Government as follows : — “ They will help 

the Superintendent in his duties of control and 
“ supervision and will relieve him of office routine so 
“ that he may be more free to tour alrout his district.” 
(Paragraph 3.3 of Government of India’s Hesolution 
an Police Commission’s Eeport.) “ It is the intention 
“ of the Government of India that these officers should 
“ .take a large share in the work of superintendence of 
“ Police duties and investigation, .that they should 
“ tour when the Superintendent himself is at head- 
quarters. and that they should be in close touch 


“ with the whole police work of the district, one of 
“ the principal objects of their appointment being to 
“ give to the Superintendent the assistance of a native 
“ officer who can be relied upon to keep him informed 
“ of native sentiment and the under-currents of native 
“ opinion regarding Police administration, and to 
“ advise on any matter in which these play a prominent 
“ part. The work of the district must be so divided 
“ that t shall be unnecessary for the main office of 
“ the District Superintendent of Police to leave head- 
“ quarters ” (Government of India letter No. 610, 
dated lSth June 1906) and the Deputy Sujieriiitendent 
has been empowered to perform such of the duties of 
a District Superintendent of Police as the District 
Superintendent of Police may authorise him toiierform 
on his behalf b!' the following Govornment Notifica- 
tion:— “In exercise of 'the power conferred b}’ 

“ section 1 of the Police Act, 1861 (V. of 1861), the 
“ Govenior in Council is pleased to appoint every 
“ Deputy Suireriutendent of Police in the Police 
“ districts subject to the control of the .said Govenior 
“ in Council to perform such of the duties of a 
“ District Superintendent of Police under the said 
“ Act as the District Superintendent of Police, to 
“ whom he is subordinate, may from time to time 
“ authorise him to perform on his behalf. 

“The above notification applies only to Police 
officers subject to the Police Acts, 1861 and 1888. 
As regards District Police Officers, Govemment are 
advised that Section 19 of the Bombay General Clauses 
Act, 1904, read with sections -4 and 12 of the Bombay 
District Police Act, 1890, is sufficient to give a legal 
position to a Deputy Superintendent of Police when- 
ever lie lawfully performs, under the orders of a 
District Superintendent of Police, the duties of the 
latter in his place.’’ 

The duties of Deputy Superintendents of Police 
may therefore be classed luider the three following 
categories : — 

(i) Executive and outdoor ; 

(ii) Indoor and clerical ; 

(iii) Confidential. 

Thus the duties of a Deputy Superintendent have 
been prescribed in a general way, but, in practice, 
experience proves that a satisfactory division of duty 
and labom- is impossible of attainment along the lines 
laid down by the Government of India. There is 
practically nothing in the routine of a District Police 
Superintendent’s office which should not come before 
him for his information, personal consideration and 
orders, nor is there any responsibility in the office 
which can be placed wholly on the Deputy Superinten- 
dent’s shoulders beyond perhaps signing fair copies of 
bills and ni)proved drafts, initialling a few unimportant 
registers, and so on. If ibis admitted that a District 
Superintendent of Police nowadays requires expert 
Indian assistance in his outdoor and confidential work, 
also relief from routine office work, then he requires 
two assistants, each with widely different experience, 
training, and qualifications, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that any one man recruited from the material 
with which the Provincial Service can be filled will 
combine in himself all the training, expeiuence, and 
qualifications required for the duties of a Deputy 
Superintendent as at present prescribed ; and even if a 
paragon of this kind could bo found, he would not, in 
the conditions prescribed, have the time or the oppior- 
tunity to do justice to himself or the work. A man 
who has gained his laurels as an investigating Police 
officer is absolutely wasted by being tied to a chair in 
an office. The man who has gained a reputation in Die 
clerical line lacks the experience and knowledge re- 
quired for executive Police duty, and, as regards the- 
pure outside nominee, with no experience of cither 
Police work or clerical duties, the chances of his shining 
in any of the many-sided duties of a Deputy are highly 
problematical, and it certainl!' cannot be expected of 
him to be efficient in all. 

I think, moreover, the majority of the Deputy 
Superintendents in this Presidency realise the incon- 
gruity of their position. 

DTiat is essentially required is a capable Deputy 
in each district with the necessary qualifications and 
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previous experience, to assist the Superintendent out 
of doors in connection with the iuv'estigation of 
impoi'tant crimes, the collection an'd collation of 
criminal and political information, the general super- 
vision of the crime and survmiUance work in the 
district, the working of police Stations and outposts, 
and generally to keep him informed of native senti- 
ment regarding the force aiid Ihe under-currents of 
native opinion regarding Police administration in the 
district, and a well-paid “ Office Manager ” in addition 
whose training and experience would qualify him for 
the post of a reliable office assistant, of the status of 
au Inspector, to supervise the office and the accounts. 

I agree with the Director of Criminal Intelligence 
that there is room for the employment, with great 
adv'autage to the public interests, of Deputy Superin- 
tendents as Heads of Police subordinate to the District 
Superintendent of Police in some of our larger cities 
where the officer in immediate charge at present is au 
Inspector, and, in some cases, even a Sub-Inspectoi’. 

In short more Deputy Superintendents’ appoint- 
ments should be created, so that Deputies could hold 
charge of Sub-Divisions in districts, be employed in 
Railway Police districts, where Deputy Superinten- 
dents are at present urgently required but are not 
allowed, and could he given charge of important cities. 
In this way, scope for the larger employment of 
Indians iu the administration of tlie Police of the 
country would be afforded, and with the increased 
salary which is being propo.sed under the next heading, 
a good career would he open to Deputy Superinten- 
dents and the admission of one or two per province to 
hold charge of a distinct by careful selection, would he 
the ultimate goal of the exceptionally qualified officer 
of the Provincial Service. 

Acting Allowances . — As matters at present stand 
Deputy Superintendents of Police are debarred, under 
Article 104 read with Article 140 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, from appointment to officiate in a higher 
grade of their own class and draw acting allowances in 
leave v-acancies, although by a recent order of the 
Government of India, vide Bombay Government 
Resolution, Judicial Department, No. 2799, dated 
14th April 1913, officiating grade promotions carrying 
acting allowance may he given in vacancies caused by 
the appointment of Deputy Superintendents to act as 
Superintendents. The inadmissibility to Deputy Super- 
intendents of acting allowances iu leave vacancies is an 
anomaly wliich ought to be remedied at once. No 
such restriction applies either iu the case of the 
Imperial Service or in that of the subordinate service 
from Inspectors downwards. The exemption which 
has been accorded to the latter, iu rule 11 on page 3 iu 
the Supplement to the Civil Service Regulations, 
should be extended to the Provincial Service, 

Another concession which is due to the status of 
Deputy Superintendents requires recognition. Under 
Article 1.002 of the Civil Service Regulations these 
officers are, for the purposes of travelling and dailj^ 
allowances, included among Second Class officers. 
They should he treated as Pirst Class officers. 

62,342. (lY.) Conditions of salary. — There are 
atjjresent four grades of Deputy Superintendent, on 
Rs. 250, 300, 400, and 500. The pay of the lowest 
grade is tliat of a Pirst Grade Inspector. This is an 
anomaly which requires to he removed by the abolition 
of the fourth grade. Further, I can see no reason why 
the pay of the Provincial Police Service should have 
been fixed on a lower scale than that of the Provincial 
Civil Service ( Executive Branch), and I am strongly of 
opinion that it should he raised and brought on a level 
with the pay of the latter Service, that is to say, to a 
maximum of Rs. 700 or 800. 

62,34.3. (V.) Conditions of leave.— In October 
1912 the Government of India, at the suggestion of 
the Royal Commission on Decentralisation, circulated 
a tentative redraft of the rules regulating the grant of 
long leave to Indian Services contained in Chapter XIV 


of the Civil Service Regulations. This was sent to me 
by Government, and the following is an e.vtract from 
my reply : — 

’ “lam of opinion that the redraft of certain 
Articles in the Civil Service Regulations printed 
as an accompaniment to the Government Resolu- 
tion under reference, makes for simplification 
and removes restrictions which serve no useful 
purpose and will make the leave rules gencrally 
more acceptable to the services. 

“ I consider that the maximvmv amovmt of 
furlough, which an Indian Service Officer should 
be allowed to take during his total service, should 
not exceed five years, and one-sixth of his active 
service is a sufficient amount of furlough for him 
to earn.” 

I have no further recommendations to make under 
this head except that I would advocate permission to 
accumulate privilege leave up to 4 months. One 
effect of this important concession which, in the long 
run, would not put the State to any extra expendicure, 
would ivrobably be that there would he fewer applica- 
tions for furlough. 

62.344. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Under this 
head I would suggest that 25 years’ service should 
entitle an officer to a full retiring pension. It is not 
that I find from experience that Indians are anxious to 
retire after 25 years, l)ut it is desira))le in the public 
interests that Government should he able, without 
causing hardship, to retire officers who after 25 years' 
service are no longer efficient. 

62.345. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of Non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — No limitations exist to the 
employment of Non-Europeans iu the Provincial 
Service. For the rest, please see ray remarks under 
this head in my Memorandum on the Imperial Branch 
of the Service. 

62.346. (VIII.) Relation of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — I have no 
remarks to offer. The Provincial Service has no direct 
relations with other services. 

62.347. (IX.) Any other points within the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission not covered by 
the preceding heads. — The Police Commission in 
paragraph 66 of their Report have recorded their 
opinion that Deputy Superintendents in the Provincial 
Service while employed as assistants should have the 
same departmental status as Assistants. This opinion 
the Government of India accepted in paragraph 33 
of their Resolution on the Police Commission Report. 
This, I have reason to believe, has, by some Deputy 
Superintendents, been construed as an authority for a 
claim to equal lauk with Assistant Superintendents of 
the Imperial Service. I am of opinion that such a 
claim is uureasouahle and canuot he conceded and 1 
believe that the majority of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents in this Presidency would support me in this 
opinion The position advocated by the Commission 
was no doubt that which exists as between Assistant 
and Deputy Collectors, namely, equality of power and 
authority in the performance of departmental duties 
wheu in charge of Sub-Divisions. It is impossible in 
a disciplined and quasi-militai-y force to have officers 
in different classes yet of equal rank. The officers In 
one class must of necessity be senior iu rank to the 
officers in the other. On the analogy of the Indian 
Civil and Provincial Civil Services and the Indian 
Army, the Assistant Superintendent of Police of the 
Imperial Service, would naturally have precedence in 
the matter of rank over officers of the Provincial 
Police Service and it is significant in this connec- 
tion that members of the Provincial Service have 
been included by Government among Second Class 
officers for the pmqiose of allowances and that smal- 
differences in uniform have been prescribed by 
Government. 
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02.348. (Lord Rontddshaij.) AVitness ^\as a member 
of the Imperial Service, iind bad been permanent 
Inspector-General of Police in Bombay for about 
six and a half years, and had officiated for a year and 
a half. 

62.349. He was in substantial agreement with the 
memorandum which had been put in by the Imperial 
officers. 

62.350. In the Bombay Presidency and in Sind the 
the police force w-as organised into an Imperial Service. 
Provincial Service and subordinate service. In Bombay 
City no Provincial Service men were employed ; the 
force consisted of subordinate police with three officers, 
two of whom now were of the Imperial Service, and one 
of the Indian Civil Service. Li Sind the position was 
practically the same as in the Presidency, except that 
the Commissioner in Sind was ex-officto Inspector- 
General of Police, and was assisted by a Deputy 
Inspector-General belonging to the Imperial Service. 

62.351. He was satisfied with the present system 
of competitive examination, but wished to see some 
form of nomination by a selection board at the India 
Office, assisted by retired police officers of standing 
and experience. Every candidate should go before 
the board prior to examination, and the board should 
have the power to refuse to a candidate the right to 
sit. That would improve the personnel. Under the 
present system men, who were not suitable for police 
work in India got through though not perhaps in very 
large numbers. The board could not judge of a 
candidate's moral character and qualifications, but 
could see, for instance, that a man with a violent 
stutter or a thick brogue was not sent out. At 
present men with these disqualifications for acquiring 
fluent command of the vernaculars passed the 
examination. 

62.352. The present age limits of from 19 to 21 
were satisfactory. Few public school boys were 
obtained ; some of the candidates went to a crammer 
between the time of leaving school and sitting for the 
examination. There was no case for reducing the age 
limit by a year. 

62.353. He would like to see a training college 
established in England for all the officers of the 
Imperial police so that they could all be trained 
together before coming to India. They would then 
join a district straight away. Institutions on the lines 
of Cooper’s Hill and Haileybury produced the best 
officers. 

62.354. There was a police training school at 
Niisik. Some probationary Assistant Superintendents 
got through the course there in 18 months, while 
others took two years. They learned law and drill 
and a language, but they would learn the latter better 
in a district. A variety of other subjects was also 
taught. Failing a training in England he was in 
favour of probationers getting their training in a 
district nnder a Supei-intendent of Police as they used 
to do. The Principal of the training school was a 
Superintendent of the Imperial Service, the.head drill 
instructor was a European from the Army, and the 
others were Indian Inspectors and Sub-Ijispectors. 
They perfoi-med their duties very well, but the instruc- 
tion in law, language. See., was mostly theoretical. 

62.355. The colour bar should be maintained for 
the examination in England. The right channel for 
Indians into the higher posts was through the Pro- 
vincial Service, and onlj' exceptionally good men 
should be promoted from the Provincial into the 
Imperial Service. There was no doubt that a pro- 
moted subordinate made a much more efficient Deputy 
than a direct recruit. He would rather promote a 
Deputy to be a Superintendent, than recruit Indians 
direct as Assistant Superintendents. 

62.356. He did not advocate the extended employ- 
ment of Indians in the Imperial Service. At present 
there was one Indian Superintendent, and two Pro- 
vincial Service men had acted as Superintendents. 
He thought two openings for the Provincial Service 
were quite sufficient, and two posts were in accordance 
with the 5 per cent, i-ule. This number had not been 


worked up to yet as a permanency but it would be in 
the near future. 

62.357. There had been no direct recruitment from 
the domiciled community, but members of that com- 
munity had been admitted by promotion to the 
Imperial Service. The power to recruit from the 
domiciled community should be retained. 

62.358. Mar.ithi and Kanarese were taught at the 
school ; the Inspector-General decided which par- 
ticular language a Probationary Assistant or Deputy 
Superintendent shovild study. H a man learned 
Marathi, he was not necessarily kept in a Marathi- 
speaking district, and when he went into another dis- 
trict he had to study another language. It was a 
difficulty and tax which it was impossible to avoid, ?s 

'men could not be kept to one language area. 

62.359. To a certain extent all the police in the 
Bomba 3 ' Presidencj' were trained in the use of arms. 
The unarmed police were trained to hit a tai’get six 
times out of 10. There was also a sniiill reserve of 
specially picked men, armed with rifles to meet 
special contingencies, but they were a small proportion 
compared to the entire force. Every Imperial and 
Provincial Police officer was trained to lead armed 
men in the case of necessity. 

62.360. The Inspector-General should alwaj-s be 
selected from the Imperial Police and not from the 
Civil Service cadre. He would prefer an Imperial 
police officer from some other part of India it there 
was no one suitable in the Presidency, to a Civilian of 
a Presidency, in the interests both of the service and 
of police efficiency’. If these posts were reserved for 
police officers, they should cease to be bonie on the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service. 

62.361. There was a block in jn’omotion which 
would get worse. At present a man had to serve 
about ten years as an Assistant before he became a 
Superintendent, and he strongly advocated the incre- 
mental system of pay in lieu of the graded system. 
This would also leave Government free to bring in 
outsiders without personal loss to officers in the service. 
There should be two sets of increments, one for Assis- 
tants and one for Superintendents, but if an Assistant 
was kept back for no fault of his own, when his turn 
for promotion came, he should obtain the increment, 
which he would have had as a District Superintendent, 
if he had been promoted in due coui’se. On recon- 
sideration he said that the maximum pay he 
proposed for an Assistant Superintendent was Rs. 700 
per mensem — the minimum for a Superintendent 
Rs. 800. Delay in promotion to the rank of Superin- 
tendent for no fault on the part of an Assistant Supev- 
hitendent might occur but the promotion from Bs. 700 
to Bs. 800 when it did-come should meet the case and 
the Assistant promoted to Superintendent should start 
in the higher rank on Bs. 800. Government ought to 
be able to retire any man who was no longer efficient 
and not up to his work. 

62.362. Ho did not agree with a proposal to start 
police Probationers on a lower rate of paj’ than oflicers 
in other services, on the ground that their education 
was not BO expensive, and that they entered the service 
earlier. He did not believe it was possible for an 
officer to live decently on smaller paj' ; police pro- 
bationers had to go through a costlj’ educiition and a 
stiff e.xaminatioii, and had exceptionally arduous and 
responsible work and a very hard time before them 
when they came out. 

62.363. In Upper Sind, Police officers drew a local 
allowance of Rs. 100 a month. Money had he believed 
been provided in the budget of the coming year for 
extending this allowance to all police officers in Sind 
and if so tile grievance on this score had been met. 

62,36-4. He was not in favour of the fifty-five years’ 
rule for retirement being made absolute, as Government 
should always hav’e the power to keep a man with special 
qualifications so long as he was required provided the 
raanvvasmontally and physicallv’ fit and agreed toremain 
on. He himself was to have an extension fora year, as 
the department was being reorganised and ho had dealt 
with the reorganisation from the commencement. 
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62.365. If a pension were granted after 25 years 
it would not be taken advantage of to a very great 
extent. Ifor financial reasons a married man would 
probably not be able to take advantage of it and if be 
was fit for bis work would not care to do so. A good 
many police officers after 25 years were quite up to 
their work but some were not. He wanted the pension 
after 25 years not only in the interests of officers but 
in the interests of the Government and efficiency. A 
good officer, with prospects and energy and health 
would not go after 25 years, but when a man was 
absolutelj- fired out, and no longer thoroughly efficient, 
the power to retire him should be given and it ought 
to be possible for him to retire gracefull}'. If officers 
were asked whether they would prefer the present 
pension at the end of 25 years’ service to a larger 
pension at the end of 30 years, he thought they would 
prefer the larger pension, but it would depend a good 
deal upon the amount of the larger pension offered. 

62.366. It was not difficult for an officer to get 
leave, and he made a point of letting a man have his 
leave when he wanted it if it was possible to do so, 
as it generally was ; but often officers could not afford 
to take leave. He w'as against allowing a portion of 
furlough to be commuted for a shorter period of full 
pay, because an officer in need of a long change 
might be tempted to take a smaller period of leave, 
and would not remain in Europe long enough to benefit 
his health. 

62.367. The Provincial Service officers were 
recruited in the proportions of SO per cent, direct 
and SO per cent, by promotion. There was no better 
method of direct recruitment tlian that at present in 
vogue. He saw no objection to the power of appoint- 
ing officers from other services being exercised, but it 
had not been done in the Bombay Presidency. 

62.368. There were some grounds for the com- 
plaints of the Deputy Superintendents as to the work 
assigned to them. He would largely increase the 
number of Deputies and have separate officers for 
office and for sub-divisional work. There should be 
an officer of the status of an Inspector as an office 
Manager, and Deputies should be Assistants to the 
Superintendents in charge of sub-divisions and cities. 
This would give them the same work as the Assistant 
Superintendents. This system was not followed at 
present, beoarrse the Government of India had laid 
down the duties expected of Deputy Superintendents ; 
it was almost impossible for any Deputy to do justice 
to them. There had been a system in Bombay, by 
which the police accounts were supervised by the 
Huziir Deputy CoUector, but that was abolished after 
the Police Commission, and the whole of the accounts 
were put under the Superintendent of Police, and he 
was given a Deputy who was supposed to supervise 
the work in the office. 

62.369. The pay of the Provincial Service should 
be by means of a time-scale. 

62.370. When the cadre of Deputy Srrperiutendents 
was first formed two or three places in the first and 
second grades and so on were filled. It was then that 
some Inspectors were jn'omoted straight away to the 
top grades of Deputy Supei’intendents, but now they 
almost always went in at the bottom. He was not in 
favour of an age limit for promoting men to Superiu- 
tendeutships from the Provincial Service. The best 
man should be selected whatever his age or position 
amongst the Deputy Superintendents might be. 

62.371. A Deputy Superintendent was not obliged 
to keep a horse, and his uniform would not cost more 
than a couple of hundred rapees. He had heard no 
complaints on that score. 

62.372. (Sir Murray Hammiclc.) Applicants for 
direct appointment as Deputy Superintendents applied 
to the Private Secretary to the Governor, and the 
Inspector- General was asked to see them and give his 
opinion. After interviewing them and making in- 
quiries he sent in his opinion, and the Governor then 
decided whether the name should be placed on the 
register. When a vacancy occurred he was asked to 
sul)mit the names of four or five candidates in order 
of merit, and the Government then made their choice. 
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They generally accepted his nomination. The question 
of community to which the candidate belonged was 
aways taken into careful consideration. 

61.373. The reason why all the officers in the first 
grade of Deputy Superintendent. e.xcept one, were 
either domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians, was 
proI)ably because they were appointed from among 
Inspectors, the office staff, the city police or the salt 
department, and as they were all drawing good pay 
in their appointments they had to be put in the first 
grade. He was not however Inspector-General at the 
time. 

62.374. Quite as good men were obtainable for the 
Provincial Service as for Deputy Collectors. Amongst 
the Inspectors even there were men holding the M.A., 
B.A. and L1;.B. Degrees. There was disappointment 
among Deputies as to the prospects before them. 
They should be better paid As soon as the 1906 
Assistants were provided for as Superintendents two 
Provincial men would get in but not before, because 
the Provincial Service was created after the 1906 men 
came out from England. 

62.375. It was true that the Government of India 
had said that a large share of the duties of Superin- 
tendents of Police should be given to Deputy Superin- 
tendents in the districts, but they also said that 
Deputy Superintendents were to relieve Superinten- 
dents of all office routine, and he believed those were 
really the Government of India's orders. IVhere 
Deputies were in charge of sub-divisions they were 
doing exactly the same duties as Assistant Superin- 
tendents. 

62.376. There were sub-divisions in some of the 
districts in the charge of Assistant Sxiperinteudents. 
Where an Assistant Superintendent was not available, 
a Deputy Superintendent was put in. It was possible 
to give the sub-divisions to the Deputy Superinten- 
dents, and to post Assistant Superintendents to do 
duty at headquarters, but Deputy Superintendents 
varied a great deal, and some would not be siuted for 
the charge of a sub-division. He would not have any 
hard-and-fast rule on the sxibject. 

62.377. Deputy Superintendents, who had had 
executive police experience, were better than directly 
recruited men who had had no such experience. In 
Bombay there were several Deputy Superintendents 
who would make excellent district officers, but he would 
not go so far as to say that they would make good 
Superintendents. He agreed with Sir Charles Cleveland 
that it would be a good plan to put Deputies in charge 
of the larger towns. 

62.378. The Government of Bombay had laid down 
no rules on the subject of the standard of education 
required for Deputy Superintendents appointed direct. 
If there was a suitable Anglo-Indian or domiciled 
European, who had not taken a degree, he would not 
hesitate to give him the appointment. 

62.379. He did not think the course at the training 
school was too long, and he was not in favour of 
sending Assistants out into districts after eight or 
ten months at the school. According to the rules 
they had to pass the language examination within the 
firet two years, and they left the school after their 
training was complete. The school was not the best 
place to learn a language. This could be better 
leai-ned in the districts. It might be possible for 
some recruits to get through their law and drill in a 
year, and continue their language studies in the 
districts. 

62.380; Hitherto Assistant Superintendents had 
not been obliged to purchase a horse, but now pro- 
posals were before Government making the mainten- 
ance of a horse obligatory. Government assisting 
probationers ■with an advance repayable by easy instal- 
ments. Probationers were not obliged to buy full 
dress unifoi-m until they were confirmed. 

62,381, Often men did stay in India trying to do 
their work when it would be much better in the 
interests of the service that they should be on leave, 
and it might be a desirable innovation to adopt the 
system in vogue in the Straits Settlement ^7here a 
man was actually made to goon leave for eight months 
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on full pay every four years. The system would have 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

G*i,3S2. In n Bombay District there were six or eight 
1st Class Magistrates’ Co irts ; some of theMamlntdars 
had first-class powers. More Courts were retiuired. 

G2,3S3 (Mr. Chaulal.) He rvas unable to furnish 
any information rntl: regard to the constitution of 
the city police except that there was a Commissioner 
at their head with two Deputies, all the rest being 
subordinates. All Bombay appointments were better 
paid tlian mnfassal appointments on account of the 
expense of li\ ing. 

52.384. (Mr. Ahdur Fnhim.) He would divest the 
District Magistrates of all executive control over the 
police, and mahe the position of the Superintendent 
of a district analogous to that of the Commissioner of 
Police in Bombay. The District Magistrate did not 
see any case diaries except in connection with any 
cases which came before him, but the Superintendent’s 
weekly diaries were sent to him. The District Magis- 
ti-ate might talk over a case with a Superintendent 
and make suggestions, but he had nothing to do 
with the investigation of cases and he objected to 
his having any departmental or executive control 
Over the force. Head Constables and Constables 
had a right of appeal against departmental punish- 
ment but not to the Inspector-General or Deputj' 
Inspector-General of Police but to the District Magis- 
trate. and he did not think that was right. According 
to the Police Act a Superintendent was under the 
“ command and control ” of the District Magistrate, 
which meant anything .and everything. This should 
be altered. 

62.385. Some Anglo-Indians .and Eurasians were 
appointed to the first grade of Deputy superintendent 
when the Provincial Service was first started in 1906, 
but no such appointments had been made since. It 
would be hard on those already in the service if men 
were brought in from the outside over their heads, 
unless there were some special circumstances to justify 
such a course. It would very rarely be done. 


62.386. There was one Indian, a Superintendent of 
Police now in the seiwice, who had not been through 
the Provincial Service, but who was appointed as an 
Assistant Superintendent. 

62.387. The ago at which a Provincial Service man 
ought to be promoted to a district charge would be 
about 35 to 40. 

62.388. The slight difference in the uniform of 
Deputy Superintendents and Assistant Superinten- 
dents should be maintained, as they wci-e different 
services, the one being a lower seriice than the other. 
He had never heard the distinction complained of in 
Bombay. The Deputy Superintendents wore a rolled 
collar, buttoned to the throat, and the Assistant 
Superintendents a tie and collar. There were Indian 
Deputy Superintendents who did not know how to 
wear the tie and collar, and there were Indians who 
had a prejudice against wearing them. 

62.389. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Deputy Superin- 
tendents had to travel second class while Assistant 
Su 2 )erintendents travelled first cl.-iss. Tiiat was laid 
down in the Civil Seiwice Regulations, but all should 
be first-class officers without any distinction or 
reference to salary. 

62.390. The salary paid to in-tibationer.-, was orlgi- 
nallj- Es. 40 and had now been raised to Rs. 75, and it 
was just possible for a Deputy Suiicrintendent to live 
on that in the school, as he was generally an Indian 
and had free qtiartens. Pei-sonally he thought the 
salary, should be raised to Rs. 100. 

62.391. (Mr. Kelly.) In saying that no member of 
the domiciled community had been appointed direct of 
recent years he had forgotten that one, Mr. O’Gorman, 
was appointed as an Assistant quite recently. 

62.392. Two nppointmenfs were reseiwed in the 
Imperial Service for the small Provincial Service, 
whereas four or five were reseiwed for the Revenue 
and Judicial services on a very much larger cadre. 

62.393. (Mr. Kamodardas Vrijhlnikhandas.) The 
maximum pay of a Deputy Superintendent should be 
increased. 


The udtness withdrew. 


ly. L. B, SoUTBE, Esq., C.I.E., Dejmty Inspector-General of Police, Sind. 


Written Statement relating to the Police Department, 
being a Memorandum drawn tip by the Committee 
of the Bombay Presidency Indian Police Association, 
representing the corporate opinion of the officers of 
the Imperial Police Service serving in the Bombay 
Ptesidency and Sind. 

62,394. (I.) Methods of recniitment. — This 
Assoomtion regards as generally satisfactory the 
method by which European officera are recniitcd in 
England for the gazetted ranks of the Indian Police 
by competitive examination, but it would submit that 
in the interests of the service some system of selection 
and competition combined might with advantage be 
introduced. The competition jiart of the recruitment 
would he supplied by the examination as at present 
held, while the selection might be entrusted to a Board 
at the India Office assisted by one, two or more senior 
retired Indian jiolice officers. 

62,895. (III.) Conditions of service.— (a) Official 
Stains . — There is a very strong feeling throughout 
all ranks of the service in this Presidency that the 
official position allotted to gazetted officers in the 
lyarrant of Precedence is not commensurate with 
their responsibilities. The Inspectoi -General of Police, 
who in this Presidency is at the he.ul of an organised" 
force of nearly 20,000 men and almost wholly respon- 
sible for their general organisation, discipline and 
efficiency, ranks below a OoIqucI ; a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Pobce ranks below a Lieuten.ant-Colonel and 
a largo number of other officers, including Superintend- 
iiiL' Engineers (first class) of the Public AVorks 
Department whose duties are in no way more 


responsible, while a Suiiorinteudent of Police of 
the first grade who has never less than 25 j-ears of 
service is r.anked below a Civil Surgeon, a Major, or a 
member of the Indian Civil Service of 12 j'ears’ standing. 
It is impossible to ignore the fai t that this inferior 
position lowers the service in the eyes of Civil and 
Military office: s especially and of the public generally. 
Father, the important and resjionsibJe position of the 
Inspector-General warrants his nomination as a 
member of the Legislative Council. Yet, uji to the 
present, although many heads of other departments 
are nominated as memhera as a matter ot course — 
apparently as exiierts in their jiarticular departments 
— no Insjiector-General of Police as an expert in police 
matters has ever occupied a se.at on the Council. This 
omission necessitates the Inspector-General taking 
rank below certain beads of other departments who. 
but for their raembcrsbij3,nonld rank below him, and is. 
moreover, li.ahlo to belittle the service as a whole in the 
eyesof thepublic. This Association would submit that 
the responsible duties of all ranks of the police on 
whom the jiroiior enforcement of the l.'>w and the 
peaceful govcniment of the country largely depend, 
demand a fuller recognition of the imi>ort int status of 
the higher officers of the force. 

(b) Appointment of Inspector General of Police and 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay.— This Association 
would bring to the notice of the Royal Commission a 
condition of serrice wliicli is detrimental to the keen- 
ness and esprit de corps of the jiolice, namely, the 
liability of the appointments of Inspector-General and 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to bo iield bv 
meinbera of the Indian Civil Service. These are two 
ont of the six “ higher appointments " in the police of 
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this Presidency io which gazetted officers can hope to 
rise. In a cadi-e of 74 gazetted officers of the Imperial 
Service the provision of six “ higher appointments ” is 
at any lime a small one and if there is a possibility of 
officers of the department being e.xcluded from holding 
two of them the result can only he dissatisfaction and 
apathj'. Moreover, such appointments from outside 
create blocks in promotion, which is an additional hard- 
ship in an already not too well paid service and cast a slur 
on the officers of the department as a body by unjustly 
stamping them with the stigma of incapacity. This 
Association would therefore strongly urge that these 
appointments he reserved exclusively for officers of the 
Police Department. If the present system of reci'uit- 
ment is satisfactory, it should produce men capable of 
holding the highest appointments. If it is not satis- 
factory, it rests with Government to remedy the defect 
in a thorough-going manner, hut it is unfair on the 
officers of the department to maintain an unsatisfactory 
system and remedy its shortcomings by patchwork. 

(c) Travelling allowance. — -Before the enquiry of the 
.Indian Police Commission in 1902-3 Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents of Police in distn'ct 
or divisional charges di-ew a fixed travelling allowance 
of Rs. 150 (first-grade Superintendents Bs. 200) per 
month. Under the reorganisation, Assistant Superin- 
tendents draw Rs. 4, Superintendents di-aw Rs. 5, and 
Deputy Inspectors-General draw Rs. 6 a day when 
absent from Headquarters. The usual objection to a 
fixed travelling allowance is that officers are inclined to 
content themselves with drawing their allowance and 
not travelling. In the Police Department this 
objection cannot apply. Any tendency in this direction 
would be checked — in this Presidency, at least — either 
by theDistrict Magistrate, the Range Deputy Inspector- 
General, the Inspector-General or the Divisional Com- 
missioner, all of whom scrutinise the weekly diaries 
submitted by gazetted police officers. Moreover, at the 
present day, with the inspection of increased police 
stations and the visitation of the scenes of serious 
crime, a Superintendent is bound to lie continually on 
tour during the touring season. Even during the 
rains the ocom’renee of serious crime often necessitates 
his making long and expensive journeys. Under the 
orders of Ooveniment he is bound to keep one horse, 
the upkeep of which is sxipposed to be covered by his 
travelling allowance, but not infrequently the Supeiln- 
'tendent’s work necessitates the maintenance of a second 
horse which involves him in extra expense. Officers of 
the Imperial Forest Seiwdce draw a fixed travelling 
allow’ance of Rs. 150 per mensem, although their 
touring jurisdiction is never so extensive as that of a 
police officer nor does the nature of their work render 
them liable to the performance of sudden journeys 
under all conditions at any time of the year. There is 
therefore no reason why a police officer should not 
receive similar treatment. This Association would 
therefore advocate the reintroduction of fixed travelling 
allowance at the former rates. 

Failing this, the Association consider it imperative 
that, in addition to the ordinary daily allowances when 
on tour, eveiy officer should receive a fixed horse 
allowance of Rs. 40 a month throughout the year. 
The coinpulsoiy maintenance of a horse by an officer 
is peculiar to the Police Department among the various 
services in India,. but, unlike militaiy officers who are 
required to keep a horse, police officers receive no 
allowance for the upkeep of their chargers. If. when 
on tour, an officer travels in reasonable comfort as he 
should, his daily allowance le-aves little margin for 
the expenses of his horse, and when at headquarters, 
although the necessity for the horse and the expense 
entailed by its up-keep still continue, he receives no 
allowance at all. This compulsory maintenance of a 
horse without any remuneration for its upkeep is a 
condition of service which this Association would parti- 
cularly bring to the attention of the Royal Commission. 

Another unfavourable condition of service under 
which jtolice officers, in common with members of 
other services in India, labours is in respect of the 
allowance given to officers to defray expenses of 
transfer, i.e., double first-class fare by rail or single 
first class-fare by steamer. It may be stated at 


once that even though he receive the concession 
granted under Article 1000 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, i.e.. actual expenses for conveyance of 
horse and camp equipment, a married officer is bound 
to lose heavily on a long transfer. TThether he is 
married or unmarried an officer receives nothing for 
the transport of his personal luggage or such house- 
hold furniture as he is unable or unwilling to sell 
when transferred. IVhen he does sell his fumitiu-e he 
invariably does so at a heavy loss and in his new 
station is obliged to replace it at considerable expense. 
It is moreover the custom of the country for an officer 
to defray the travelling expenses of his servants. 
Thus from one cause or another the allowance admis- 
sible under present conditions will invariably fail to 
cover the transfer expenses even of an tinmarried 
officer. This Association is assured that on going into 
this matter the Commission will be convinced of the 
correctness of the above statement. 

(d) Sind allowance. — Another allowance concerning 
which the police of this Presidency have a legitimate 
grievance is that granted to certain officers serving in 
Sind. In respect of this an extraordinary anomaly 
e.xists; although this allowance, which is a local 
climatic allowance, is paid to Assistant Collectors and 
to Executive and Assistant Engineers all over Sind, 
no Assistant Superintendent of Police receives the 
allowance, while the District Superintendents of Police 
of Karachi, Hyderabad and Nawabshah do not receive 
the benefit of the allowance although their work takes 
them into some of the hottest and most makirious 
tracts in India. This Association is very strongly of 
opinion that the Sind local allowance should be paid 
to all police officers serving in Sind since they of all 
others are, from the exactiong conditions of them 
work, liable to be the greatest sufferers from the 
notoriously rigorous climate of that Province. 

(e) Local allowances. — The Association is also of 
opinion that some relief in the shape of a local allow- 
ance should be granted to officers serving in notoriously 
expenses or unhealthy stations in this Presidency. 

(f) Medical attendance : — 

(i) An officer is entitled to free medical attendance, 
but not so his wife and children. This Association 
would respectfully urge that officers of the Police 
Department be granted relief by the extension of this 
benefit to their a-ives and children as is the case in the 
Army. 

(ii) This Association would further draw attention 
to the fact that officers who are oblis’ed owing to ill- 
health to take leave on medical certificate receive no 
assistance from Government in recovering their health 
and rendering themselves again fit to carry on their 
official duties. It is generally the case that illness 
necessitating the taking of medical leave is the effect 
of residence and work under unfavourable conditions 
iu India, and is particularly so in the case of police 
officers, the arduous and trying nature of whose duties 
renders them peculiarly liable to impaired health. It 
must be borne in mind, moreover, that furlough 
allowances, which are at no time generous, are liable, 
under certain conditions, to be extremely exiguous 
and totally inadequate to bear the strain of doctor’s 
fees. This Association considers that it is in the 
interests of Government and only fair on officers that 
some relief in this direction should be granted and 
would strongly advocate some arrangement being made 
whereby officers on leave on medical certificate could 
receive free medical attendance. 

62,396. (IV.) Conditions of Salary. — (a) Super- 
intendents and Assistant Superintendents. — This Asso- 
ciation considers it inadvisable to disguise the fact 
that there is general dissatisfaction among the officers 
of the Police in this Presidency in regard to the 
present system and rates of pay in the Imp' rial 
Branch of the police service, and they have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this feeling will not be removed 
until an incremental system of pay on the same lines 
as that adopted in recent years for the Public IVorks 
Department, Imperial Forest Service, and other 
services of a similar status, is introduced. It is 
generally admitted that in no other civil department 
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in India is. the nature of duties to he performed so 
arduous, unhealthy and even dangerous as in the 
Police. A police officer is continuallj’ liable at all 
seasons and in all weathers to be called upon to perform 
long and harassing journeys in pursuit of criminals, 
vnthout bodily comforts and necessities, living as best 
he can and on what he can in remote villages. His 
health is impaired by exposure and insufficient food, 
while his life is endangered by accident, disease or 
even pei-soual assault. Where members of other 
services are ablo to follow a convenient programme of 
work whether at headquarters or on tour, a police 
officer can never be certain that he will not be required 
at any hour of the day or night to leave the work on 
which he is engaged and proceed to some other part of 
his charge immediately to deal with some important 
matter affecting the peaceful and orderly goveinment 
of the country. Attention is invited to the accom- 
panying comparative statement (Annexure A), showing 
the salaries drawn by certain officers of equal or nearlj' 
equal seiwice of the Police, Public Works and Forest 
Departments of the Bombay Presidency on 1st January 
1913. These extracts, taken from the gradation lists 
at intervals of from three to five years, demonstrate 
clearly and with considerable force how great an 
advantage — increasing as the period of service lengthens 
—the members of these services whose duties are far 
less arduous and exacting and are no more resi)onsible, 
have over the officers of the Indian Police. There 
oi)pears to be no fair ground for either the difference 
in the system of payment or the imldious distinction 
in the amount of salary. All are officers of the same 
social status and of the same comparative standard of 
education ; the police officer leads an infinitely harder 
life and is put to greater expense in his professional 
duties by the necessity of maintaining a charger and 
keeping up an expensive imifonn and regulation 
saddlery. Under -the conditions at present existing, 
whereas officer's of services paid on the incremental 
system are sure of a steady yearly increase of salary, 
officers of the Police Department depend for promotion 
upon vacancies caused by the death or retirement of 
those above them. Even so they are not secure, for it 
has been the policy of the Bombay Government from 
time to time to appoint outsiders or promote sribordi- 
nates into vacancies which have occurred, thus causing 
a block in promotion. Further', should Government 
see fit at some future date to give effect to the recom- 
rnendatiorr corrtairred in paragraph G7 of the Indian 
Police Commission’s Report and promote members of 
the Provirrcial Service to the rank of District Super- 
intendent a more serious block may be apprehended. 
The incremental sj'stem of pay, amongst other advan- 
tages. retrders arry policy of this kind introcuous. 

This Associatiorr very resirectfully submits that 
this question of salary is one which touches the feel- 
ings of the service very rrearly, and that many of them 
are much disheartened by the poorness of their pay 
resulting from slowness of promotion, and it would 
most emphatically urge that the following rates of pay 
be introduced at the earliest moment : — 

Probationers at the Training School, Rs. 300. 

Assistant Supei'intendents, Rs. 380 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 40 to Rs. 700. and 

District Superintendent, Rs. 800 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 50 to Rs. 1250. 

(b) Deputy Inspectors- General. — This Association 
would further draw the attention of the Royal 
Commission to the recommendation contained in 
paragraph 70 of the Report of the Indian Police 
Commission, 1902-3, that the pay of Deputy Inspectors- 
Gmieral should range from Rs. 1,500 to 2,000 in three 
grades. 'Tliese proposals were not approved by the 
Govei-nment of India on the ground that the grant of 
salarie.s at this rate for these appointments woidd 
“create dissatisfaction with the present scale of 
remuneration in other Indian seiwices (vide paragraph 
3.J of the Government of India Resolution on the 
report of the Police Commission).. Tet within a short 
time of fixing the pay of Deputy Inspectors-General 
on the present scale of two grades on Rs. 1,500 and 
1 .801. the Government of India granted to Superintend- 


ing Engineers of the Public Works Department the 
vei-y terms which had been proposed for the Police by 
the Police Commission, and later, the scale of pa}' in 
the higher appointments of the Forest Department 
was raised above that sanctioned for similar appoint- 
ments in the Police. It need hardly bo mentioned 
that the dissatisfaction which the Government of India 
anticipated from other Indian seiwices is now evinced 
by the Police. 

(c) Commissioner of Police, Bombay . — This Associa- 
tion would also bring to notice tbe inadequate salary 
granted to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
namely, Rs. 1,800. Considering the great importance 
of this officer's duties and the heavy responsibility of 
maintaining peace and order in the city of Bombay 
which has of late years on certain occasions been no 
light task, this Association is strongly of opinion that 
the Commissioner should be paid at least as highly as 
the Collector of Customs or Postmaster-General. 

(d) Acting Allowances . — The last point under this 
head to which this Association would invite attention 
is that relating to the allowance drawn by a Superin- 
tendent of Police acting as Deputy Inspector-General. 
In the Public Works and Forest Departments an officer 
officiating as Superintending Engineer or Conservator 
draws the full pay of the appointment ho fills (vide 
Ai'ticles 117, 135 of the Civil Service Regulations). 
In the Police', however, under the I'estriction of Article 
105 of the Civil Seiwice Regulations an officer offici- 
ating as Deputy Inspector-General receives only an 
addition to his pay of a portion of the difference 
between his substantive salary and that of the appoint- 
ment in wliich he officiates. This Association can see 
no reason for these distinct methods of treatment of 
cases wliich are relatively identical and is strongly of 
opinion that equally favourable terms should be granted 
to the Police Department in the matter of acting 
allowances in higher appointments. 

62.397. (V.) Conditions of leave.— As this Asso- 
ciation understands that radical changes in the leave 
I'ules of European services are under consideration as 
a result of the deliberations of the Decentralisation 
Commission, it hesitates to make any suggestions, but 
it would mention that it is generally felt that the 
restriction preventing the enjoyment of furlough before 
eight years’ service is a hardship and that the gi'anff 
of one year’s furlough after four years’ service would 
be acceptable and beneficial. Permission to iiccu- 
mulate privilege leave up to four months, instead of 
three as at present, is also advocated. 

62.398. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — This 
Association wishes to lay particular stress on the 
important subject of pensions, .-md to state that the 
existing conditions constitute what can only be described 
as iin acutely felt injustice. Not only is tbe length 
of service required of police officers before pension is 
earned excessive, but the amount of pension granted 
is totally inadequate. The Indian Police practically 
alone of all the civil departments are bound, if not 
invalided, to complete 30 years’ service for their fii.st 
and only pension. This is not only an invidious 
distinction but also bad economy. The arduous con- 
ditions of seri'ice in the Police tell heavily on physical 
fitness. After reaching the age of 45 an officer cannot, 
save in exceptional cases, be expected to maintain his 
former standard of strenuous activity, and yet a Super- 
intendent of 50 years of ago and over has to perf'onn 
the same duties as a man 20 years his junior. There 
ai-e no secretariat or purely sedentary apiioiutments 
in I he Police ; evei'y officer has to continue his district 
work until his time for jiension comes, and it is a fact 
that though some senior officers are not physically 
efficient, yet, however much it would be to the 
advantage of Government to replace them by younger 
and more active officers, the present pension rules 
10 ^ an insui'mountable obstacle to their retirement. 

No stronger advocacy of the reduction of the 
period of service for pension in the Police Department 
can be found than that contained in p.aragr.aph 87 of the 
Report, of the Indian Police Commission in which the 
following statement appears : — “ It has been sh'ongly 
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“ recommended that the compulsoiy period of sei-vice 
“ for pension should he reduced. The Commission 
“ consider that the pei’iod of 30 years is too Jong. 

“ Government should have power to compel retirement 
“ of any officer after 25 years’ service, on the pension 
“ now admissible after 30 years' service ; and an officer 
“ should be entitled to retire after 25 years’ sendee on 
“ full pension if he desires to do so. This is especially 
“ necessary in the higher ranks of the service, owing 
“ to the desirability of making the service reasonably 
“ attractive, and the necessity of having active men 
“ and getting rid of men who may not he fit for 
“ efficient service. But in consideration of the very 
“ trying nature of police work the Commis.slon would. 
“ be glad to see this rule applied to the whole force.” 

In spite of this strongly expressed opinion, sub- 
scribed to by all the members of a Commission which 
had special opportunities of studying the conditions in 
which the Indian Police serve in all parts of the Indian 
Empire, the Government of India have firmly refused 
— apparently on grounds of economy — to introduce 
this important reform wJiich so closely affects the 
efficiency and content of the service. It may be 
remarked that if in the year 1902-3 the Police 
Commission were justified in describing the work of 
the Police as “ very trying,” this description of their 
duties would, with the expansion of political mov'e- 
ments, apply in an infinitely greater degree at the 
present time. This Association wishes to assure the 
Royal Commission most earnestly that this refusal of 
the Goveimment of India, in the face of this strong 
recommendation, to grant to the Police Department a 
pension condition which is enjoyed by all other 
important services such as the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Indian Forest Service, Telegraph Department, 
&c., has caused a very strong feeling of dissatisfaction 
in the sendee generally. As proof of this statement, 
this Association would cite the numerous meinoidals 
relating to the amount of, and period of service for, 
pension which have been submitted to the Govemment 
of India and to the Secretary of State by police officers 
serving not only in this Presidency but in all parts of 
India, since the publication of the Police Commission's 
report. These memorials have now, it is understood, 
been transmitted to the Royal Commission, to whose 
sense of equity this Association now confidently 
appeals. 

Following on the question of the length of service 
for pension, the Association begs to draw prominent 
attention to the inadequacy of the scale of the pension 
itself. The present rate of pension dates from the 
year 1855 when it was fixed at Rs. 5,000 per annum 
and this was intended to represent 5001. at the then 
rate of exchange. Owing to the depreciation of the 
rupee, however, the sterling value of the pension at an 
exch-ange rate of Is. 9d. is now worth only 4371. 10s. 
It cannot be denied that the cost of living both in 
England and in India has risen considerably in the last 
57 years, yet, in spite of this, the pension now enjoyed 
by officers who retire in England {i.e., practically every 
officer) is actually less than that which was considered 
sufficient and equitable ov'er half a century ago. 

The Association next wish to represent the closely 
allied grievance involved in the fact of there being no 
intermediate period for optional retirement on reduced 
pensions as is allowed to officers of the Public Works, 
Indian Forest and Telegraph Departments. Whereas 
officers of these departments hav'e the right to retire 
on a nroportionate pension after 20 ye.irs’ service, the 
police officer is compelled to work out his full period 
of service without any alternative. This differentia- 
tion between police officers and the officers of the 
kindred departments above mentioned on so vital a 
condition of service is very keenly felt by all police 
officers. The Association would urge that this anomaly 
is the more unjust since the conditions of service in 
the Police Department warrant more favourable and 
not less favourable terms. 

In view of the above facts, the following revised 
scale of pensions, which this Association would suggest, 
appears to be only just and reasonable : — 

(a) A full pension of 6001. a year after 25 years’ 
service ; 


(b) An optional pension of 4 0 07. a year after 20 

years' sendee ; 

(c) An invalid pension of 1507. a year after 10 years' 

service with an additional 257. for each addi- 
tional year’s service up to 4007. and thence 
an additional 407. for each additional year's 
service up to 6007. ; 

(d) A pension of 6507. a year for officers who have 

put in tlu’ee years' approved ser\ ice as 

Deputy Inspector-General ; 

(c) A pension of 7007. a year for officers who have 
put in three years’ approved service as 

Inspector-General. 

This Association sincerely trusts that the Ro 3 ’al 
Commission will devote the most earnest consideration 
to this very important question of pensions, and it feels 
certain that they will not fail to perceive that the 
Indian Police Service has a very legitimate gidevance, 
the redress of which would be a bare act of justice. 

Pension for widows and children. — Notwithstanding 
the arduous and even dangerous conditions of a police 
officer’s service, which not infrequently result in his 
premature death, there is at present no provision for 
his widow and children. There has been more than 
one instance in this Presidency during the last 15 j'ears 
of a police officer leaving his widow and children 
penniless. It being understood that pension is, 
technically speaking, deferred pay, it seems an injustice 
that Government should benefit bj' an officer’s untimeh' 
death. 

This Association would consequently urge the con- 
sideration of some form of widows’ and children's 
pensions. In this connection attention is iu^-ited to 
the suggestion put forward bj' the Indian Police 
Commission at the conclusion of paragraph 70 of their 
Report. The proposal was dismissed by the Govern 
ment of India in paragraph 37 of their Resolution on 
the Report, stating, as one of the principal reasons for 
so doing, that it involved the extension to a number 
of other services of a general principle at present only 
applied to the Armyand the Indian Civil Service. But 
this Association would represent that the case of each 
department should be decided on its merits and the 
present occasion, when the Royal Commission is to 
take into consideration the conditions in all other 
important services besides the Police, appears to be 
favourable for again raising this question. 

62.399, evil.) Such limitations as may exist 
in the employment of non-Europeans and the 
working of the existing system of division of 
services into Imperial and Provincial. — The limita- 
tions which at present exist in the emploj'ment of 
non- Europeans are that for eligibility for the 
competitive e.xamination in England “ a candidate 
“ must be a British subject of European descent 
“ and at the time of his birth his father must have 
“ been a British subject, either natural-born or 
“ naturalised in the United Kingdom.” 

In the opinion of this Association this limitation, 
having regard to the condition of India at the present 
time, is a wise one and should on no account be with- 
drawn. The Police Service is essentially one in which 
superintendence and control -should, -with rare excep- 
tions, be in the hands of European officers. 

The division of the service into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial branches is of a comparatively recent date and 
this Association is not at present prepared to pronounce 
any decided opinion on its working. 

62.400. (VIII.) The relations of the service 
with the Indian Civil Service and other services. — 
Relations -ndth the Indian Civil Service are on the- 
whole cordial, but there have been instances within 
experience of strained relations between members of 
the two sei-vices. The existing Police Act and Govern- 
ment Resolutions in force lay down certain rules 
defining the limits of the control of District Magis- 
trates over the Police. The actual interpretation of 
these rules depends largely upon the personal 
idiosyncrasies of different officers ; one may largely 
leave the police administration of a district in the 
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Suiieiintendent’s liands, wHle anotlier may unduly 
interfere in matters -n-liieh are really departmental or 
may arrog.ite to himself powers of direction which are 
not* justified. Appeal to the Commissioners is per- 
missible, but the Commissioner is a member of the 
Indian Civil Service and the service is naturally some- 
what jealous of itssopremacj'. Consequently decisions 
are likely to bo biassed against police officers. 
Section 19 of the Bombay District Police Act i>laces 
the Superintendent under the command and control of 
the Magistrate subject to such rules as Government 
may from time to time make. Here again Govern- 
ment is maiiily composed of members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the rules made by them are not 
likely to diminish the powers of the District Magis- 
ti-ate. Under the rales in force it is considered of the 
first importance that the responsibility of the District 
Magistrate for the peace and good order of his district 
should be maintained ; again, the District Superinten- 
dent is an Assistant to the District Magistrate for police 
purposes and must as a general rale accept his orders 
unhesitatingly. With due respect to the intention of 
these orders, it is in practice the Superintendent of 
Police who is held responsible for the peace and good 
order of the district. These remarks are not made in 
any captious spirit : the District Magistrate is usually a 
veiy hard-worked officer with multitudinous matters 
requiring his attention, and the actual conditions are 
the result of the impossibility of his devoting to the 
control of the police that attention which the law 
originally contemplated. In fact the law, with changing 
conditions, is out of date. 

It is extremely difficult to define any limit of 
authority in matters relating to the Police administra- 
tion of a district. The District Magistrate must 
naturally be recognised as the head of the district, but 
any diffei'enoe of opinion as regards policy or admini- 
stration should be referred jointly to the Commissioner 
and Inspector-General of Police. District Magistrates 
should in no case be permitted to issue direct orders 
to police sulx)rdinates or communicate 'U’ith them in 
departmental mattei-s. If urgent reasons necessitate 
any such course, cqpies of orders or letters should at 
the same time be sent to the Superintendent. The 
example of District Magistrates is apt to be followed 
by subordinate Magistrates, and the police are likely, 
as a result, to be called upon to perform all sorts of 
duties which are not legitimately theirs in any way of 


sense. Lastly, the District Magistrate should have no 
concern in the discipline of the force. Under present 
conditions in this Presidency, the District Magistrate 
is empowei-ed to hear appeals from Head Constables 
and Constables against orders of punishment passed 
on them by the District Superintendent. Disclplinaiy 
power over the members of the foi'ce should lie solel}- 
in the hands of police officers who, by training and 
experience, are best fitied to appreciate the gravity 
or otherwise of departmental offences. The appellate 
jjower now exercised by District Magistrates should 
be transferred to De25uty Inspectors-General. 

In support of these views this Association would 
respectfully invite a consideration of the strong terms 
of condemnation of existing conditions to which the 
membei's of rhe Police Commission deliberately com- 
mitted themselves after hearing and sifting evidence 
regarding both sides of -the case, vide paragraphs 22, 
29, 81, and 122 of their Report. 

Another matter whieh is apt to cause considerable 
heartburning is the recoi'ding of confidential remarks 
by District Magistrates on Superintendents. Con- 
fidential remarks, if required at all, should be submitted 
by the Inspector-General of Police. 

62,401. Conclusion. — The facts stated above are 
ill no way exaggerated por are the demands made 
extravagant, and this Association would respectfully 
impress on the members of the Royal Commission 
that there is a general feeling among the gazetted 
officers of the Imperial Police Sendee in this Presi- 
dency that the highly important and onerous services 
which they are called upon to render have not hitherto 
been i-ecognised by Government with the generosity 
which is their due. In the matter of salary, the 
service only asks for a scale and system on an 
equality with sister services and, in the matter of 
pension, for the redress of an obvious injustice in 
respect of length of service, while the inercase demanded 
in the amount of pension is, considering the facts, 
only reasonable and equitable. The grant of the 
remaining requests and recommendations set forth 
will render more contented and efficient a body of 
'public servants whose duties and responsibilities are 
becoming heavier and more exacting year by year 
and on whom the Government of India must rely to 
a veiy great extent for the peaceful and 'harmonious 
administration of the country. 


ANNEXUBE A. 


Statement showing Comparative Salaries drawn hy certain Officers of the Police Fulilic Worhs, and Forest . 
Departments of the Bombay Presidency on Ist January 1913. 


Name. 

f 

1 

1 

1 

Deiiartment. 


Present 

Age. 

Date of 

. First Appointment. 

Present Salary. 

C. E. Lynch Blosse 


Police - - - 


23 

25th November 1910 

Rs. per mensem. 
300 

H. H. M. Spink 

- 

Public Works 

- 

27 

21st October 1010 - 

460 

+ 160 A.A 

A. C. Riley 

- 

Forest - 

- 

26 

18th December 1910 


460 

E. P. AVhite 

- 

Police . . - 


29 

17th November 1905 

500 

+ 200 A.A 

R. B. MacLachlan - 

- 

Public Works 

- 

33 

5th September 1905 

580 

-t- 160 A.A.- 

Noshirwan Gustasp - 

- 

Forest ... 

- ; 

36 

18th March 1905 


580 

R. R. Boyd - 

- 1 

Police' - - - 

- 

33' 

23rd November 1901 

700 

+ 100 A.A. 

J. B. S. Thubron 


Public Works 


34 

23rd November 1901 


850 

H. L. fiewman 


Forest - 


3-5 

15th November 1901 


850 

T. S. Green.away - 

- 1 

Police - 

- 

39 

2l6t November 1894 


900 

. H. U. ±5. Shoubridge 

- 

Public Works 


41 

18th November 1895 


1200 

D. .A Thomson 

- 

Forest - 

_ 

41 

31st October 1894 - 


1200 

H R. Hume 

- 

Police - . - 

- ; 

43 

15th September 1890 


1000 

L. M. Bose 

- 

Public Works 


45 

16th December 1890 


1250 

M. P. D. Fisher 

- 

Forest - - . 


44 

21st December 1891 

1250 

+ 250 A. A. 

R. MacTier - • 

- 

Police - 

. 

53 

10th February 1883 


1200 

I. L. Sprott 

- 

Public Works 


so 

28th October 1886 - 


1750 

T. R. D. Bell - 


Forest - . 


50 

24th November 1884 


1700 


X.A. =: Acting Allowance. 
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3Ir. 17. Jj, B. SoTJTEE called and examined. 


62,403. {Lord Sonaldshay.) 17itness was a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. He began as a police 
probationer, and had been an Assistant Superintendent 
and a Superintendent. He was appointed Deputy 
Inspector General in '1906. He had held charge of a 
good many districts. He represented the imperial ser- 
vice in the Presidency, in Bombay City and in Sind, 
and believed that the officers unanimously agreed mth 
the written statement which had been sent in, though 
it had not lieen seen by all after it laid been prepared. 

62.403. There were always two imperial police 
officers in the ,city police, and the^' were liable to 
I'evert. 

63.404. He favoured a system of nomination prior 
to examination, as it would eliminate the pimely studious 
officer, who might be unfitted for police work in India. 
A board of selection would be able to judge whether a 
man had the requisite general qualifications required 
for the Police, including physique. The board should 
eliminate a mere student who, whilst being capable of 
passing a written examination, was unsuitable by 
reason of his w’ant of character and physique. 

62.405. A considerable proportion of young men 
went straight up for the examination after leaving 
school. They should not come out to India earlier 
than 19-21. It would be a good thing if an officer 
went through his training in England and came out 
well over 20, 

62.406. The colour bar in the English examination 
should be retained, as the control of the police should 
be European with rare exceptions. He would much 
rather see the Indian given his chance of holding a 
liigher post after he had proved his capaeit)’ as a 
Deputy Superintendent, but there might be au 
exceptional case when this rule might be deviated from. 
There should not be too great rigidity. One man had 
been brought in from the military department, and 
cases of that kind might occur again. 

62.407. Assistant Superintendents went first of all 
to the police school, and after about 18 months 
were put in charge of Superintendents for a certain 
time. One Assistant Superintendent liad been in 
Kantchi for six months, learning his work under the 
Superintendent there. The course of instruction given 
in the police training school would he much better 
given in England. He would bring the men out 
afterwards, and put them under a Superintendent to 
learn practical work and languages. 

62.408. The Inspector-General should be a member 
of the police force, and if there was not a suitalfie man 
ill the province, he would prefer a police officer drawn 
from another province to a local civilian. Police work 
was now much more difficult than it had been formerly, 
and if an Inspector- General could not be obtained 
from the cadre of a particular province he should be 
obtained from that of another. The jiosts should be 
definitely reserv-ed for the police. ' 

62.409. The rule under which an officer had to 
retire at the age of 55 should be made absolute. 

62.410. The justification for being given full pension 
after 25 years' service rested on the arduous nature 
of police duties. The Gov'erninent should also have 
the power, even when a man desired to stay on, to 
force him to go. There was a certain number of 
officers with 25 years' service in the cadre, and 
they would take advantage of the concession provided 
they had something to retire upon. He himself should 
retire with the greatest pleasure if he had a better 
pension. Owing to the expenses of educating children, 
and the expense of living in England, officei's found 
that they could not retire now. A certain number 
might retire even on the present pension. 

62.411. Officers could not affoi-d to take leave. 
The jommey between Bombay and England was the 
most expensive passage on the P. & 0. hooks, being 
only 51. less than the passage to Australia. 

62.413. He was in favour of commuting a portion 
of furlough for a shorter jjeriod on full pay, provided 
that an officer vv-as allowed to take a year's furlough on 
medical certificate. 


62.413. The provincial service was a new one. and 
in Sind had not been very fortunate. Of the Deputy 
Superintendents in Sind one had been appointed 
direct, thi'ee had been Magistrates and the others 
promoted Inspectors. The position of the Deputy 
Superintendent in relation to the Superintendent 
should be similar to that of the Deputy Collector to 
the Collector. Deputy Superintendents were now 
simply heads of offices, but their experience should be 
used in more important work. The office work was 
now very heavy, and had to be done 1)3' someone, and 
that was the cause of the difficulty. The solution, 
might be to strengthen the office staff, but that meant 
extra expenditure. 

62.414. (Sir Theodore Morison.) When the corporate 
written statement was drawn up it was the wish of the 
service to lay particular stress on the conditions of 
service, salary, pension, &c., rather than on general 
political questions. Improvements were asked for. not 
on general grounds of imiformity with other services, 
but on the grounds of the special conditions of the police 
service. The officers did not necessaril3' clahn every- 
thing the3- thought good in other services simply 
because it was there, but they felt they had suffered 
by reason of the fact that the Police was the first 
department to be reorganised. The hopes and expecta- 
tions raised by the Police Commission had never been 
realised, and the fav'ours granted to other departments 
accentuated the particular hardships of the Police. 

62.415. If it was impossible for the department to 
have the power of retiring after 25 years' service on 
a pension of 6001., and a choice had to he made between 
the two, he thought tlie officers would prefer the larger 
pension after 30 3'ears, though tlie ordinary police 
officer was not efficient after so long a service. 

62.416. (ilfr. Ahdur Baliiin.) The unfortunate ex- 
perience with the Deputy Superintendents in Sind was 
not entirely a question of education, 

62.417. The considerations which led him to recom- 
mend that there should not be a more extended em- 
ployment of Indians were general, and not particular 
to the Bombay Presidency. 

62.418. (ilfr. Chaubal.) In the Bombay City Police 
the Superintendents were mostly promoted from In- 
spectors, and were all Europeans. Nearly all the 
Inspectors also were Europeans. The salaries of 
Superintendents ranged from Rs. 400 to Rs. 600, 
and of Inspectors from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400. There 
was no prospect of any of the Indian police officers 
below Rs. 250 getting into the higher ranks in the 
City Police. He did not know what standard had been 
laid down in recruiting for Inspectors. 

62.419. The conditions of service in the police 
made it necessary that the recruitment from England 
should be the recruitment of Em’opeans, and he was 
not in favour of throwing the examination open to 
Indians with the safeguard of previous selection. 

62.420. The police force was much more efficient 
now than it had been formerly, and the confidence of 
the public must have been increased con-espondingly 
with the rise in the cost of the department, hut he still 
thought the department was staiwed and much more 
money should he spent upon it. If extra expense was 
incui'red, it would result in a substantial vise in the 
confidence of the public. 

62.421. (Sir Murray Harimich.) The provident fund 
was appreciated, hut it was felt that it did not go far 
enough. With an. incremental scale of pay, he would 
approve of the provident fund being abolished, afld 
a widows’ pension fund being instituted, founded on 
actuarial piinciples. At present youiig'manied men had 
to go in for insurance as well as for the provident fund, 
because the latter did not make any pi-ovision for the 
widow. He did not think he should be jmstified in 
saying that all officers would be in favour of the 
abolition of the fund, and the creation of a widows’ 
pension fund, without having consulted them. 

62.422. (Mr. Kelly.) The subject oi the relations 
between District Magistrates and the police in Sind 
was at present under correspondence, and he did not 
feel justified iu entering into the matter. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Wriflcu Slaiemciit relating to the Police Department, 
heing a Memorandum representing the corporate 
opinion of a section of Deputy Siiperintendents of 
Police'^ sm-ving in the Domhay Presidency, excluding 
Sind. 

02.423 (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The 
prosoiit methods in this Presidency for recruiting the 
grade of Deputy Superintendents ai'e— 

(n) promotion from the sulioidinate grades, .uid 

,h) nomination. 

"While accepting the methods as generally satis- 
factory, it is considered that rules should he framed 
presor-ihing a standard of physical, educational and 
social qualifications, so that officers of the class be 
approximately of one calibre. 

The main idea shorrld be to recruit men who are 
physically fit to perform the arduous aird harassing 
duties incidental to police life arrd who are educa- 
tionally and socially fit to hold their own with officers 
of eqiral standing in other services. 

02.424 (II.) System of training and probation. — 
Under the present system the promoted officer has 
experience of exeerrtive police work and consequently 
rreeds no training. 

The nominated officer is sent to the Police Training 
School rvhere he is required, within two years, to pass 
departmental examinations in language, Ian , drill and 
equitation So far as it goes the course is satisfactory, 
hut it overlooks practical training, and for this purpose 
a period of not less than six months should be set 
apart during which the probationer shorrld be attached 
to a district where he shorrld be given an insight into 
the Morkings of the office and headquarters and made 
to take part in the investigation of all the crime 
registered at any one police station 

62,425. (III.) Conditions of service. — (a) Official 
Status and Duties — Officially Deputy Superintendents 
arc declared to have the same departmental status as 
Assistarrt Supeiiirtenderrts, vide para. 06 of the Police 
Commission 1902 3’s Report, <ind para 33 of the 
Gorornment of India's Notificatioir No 248-259, d.itcd 
the 21st March 1905 Actually a rast distinction is 
made, and the fears expressed in the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga's rnirrute of dissent to the Police Coni- 
rnissioir's Report irr regard to this matter have been 
more tharr justified 

The fatal distinctiorr was doubtless unwittingly 
made, nherr in Government Besohrtion No. 471, dated 
22nd January 1907, Deputy Superintenderrts were 
declared, for the purposes of the Crril Service Regu- 
lations, to be officers of the second class. This prac- 
tic.illy labelled them as subordinate officers and so 


Superintendent of Police, Bombay. 

thej' have been treated irr the assignment of duties 
and all other matters, notrvithstanding that the pub- 
lished orders of Government distinctly direct otherwise. 
Thus, irr rosirect of dirties, the Bombay Goiernment in 
their Resolutiorr No. 5983, dated 8th November 1!)0G, 
Judicial Department, stated that ■ “It is the interrtion 
“ of the Governmerrt of India that these officers should 
“ take a large share irr the superrrrtenderrce of police 
“ dirties and iirvestigation, that they should tour when 
“ the Superintendent is at headquarters, arrd that 
“ they should be in close touch with (he whole police 
“ work of the district, one of the prirrcipal objects of 
“ their appointment being to give to the Super-in- 
“ tendent the assistance of a Native officer who can 
“ be relied on to keep him informed of Native senti- 
“ ment and the under-currents of irative opinion 
“ regarding Police Administration, and to adr-ise on 
“ any matter in which these play a irrominent part " 
The real position, however, irr which they are placed in 
respect of their functions and iircidentally their status 
is to be gathered from departmental orders such as 
those mentioned bolowf — 

(a) The Deputy Superintendent of Police should 
not leave Headquarters when the Superintendent is 
away, to investigate crime, except for special reasons 
of real urgency and importance ; for inside of a day, 
and from Saturday .afternoon to Monday morning 

(b) The Deputy Superintendent of Police may not 
take part in the examination of candidates for pio- 
motion to the rank of Sub-Insjiectors. 

(c) Tho'Deputy Superintendent of Police may not 
supervise musketiy of the Rifle squad, though the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police may. 

(d) The primary duty of the Deputy Police Superin- 
tendentof Policeis to relieve theDistrict Superintendent 
of Police of office routine and to do confidential work 
at headquarters. Tliere is no objection to emplojang 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police occasionally and 
temporarily on investigatinn in the district, but only 
wlien the District Superintendent of Police for some 
special reason is unable to attend to it himself Should 
the District Superintendent of Police be forced by 
chcumstances to send the Deputy Supeiintendent of 
Police to investigate a case on his behalf, he should, 
unless the case is detected dining or before the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police’s visit, go out on the latter's 
retui-n and take up the investigation where the Deputy 
Supeiintendent of Police dropped it Oidinarily, 
houever, nhen both the District Superintendent oi 
Police and Deputy Superintendent of Police are in 
headquarters together, it is the District Superintendent 
of Police who should visit the scenes of, and investigate 
serious crime, not the Deputy'. 


* .Namely -Mc-m'. riideiick Li iiicl Cliffoid, Willi.ani Hugh Marstuii, .J.igannath Sagan Itege, Mulianmiad Sili.and.aikli.in 
rattclikliaa, I’lauk Iloikiigaes Hector Katanji Kotliivala, Shai>uiji Darasnab, Saiyid Juffer Saiyiil, Sam El Edias Sit.ai.uii 
Ihlaaant Uio. Honaiar H.auscliandia, Zal K.iikliusluii N K.abr.iji, Knshnaji Vith.al Shimle, Basil Walter Duboi'i, Willi.im 
W.iltei (’hffoid, liujl.il Kc-liailal, Jlcrranji Rataiisliali Parekb, AI.A . LL B , Jadeja Piatapsmliji R.anwiolqi 

t Tne Imiicctiii -(Iciicial o£ Police, Bomh.iy, Mibscquently wrote as follows as legards items (a) to (/i) ; — 

{<!) and (i/) riie-e ordeis, i-siitd only in the Noitliern Range of the Bomb.iy Presidency, and those in (d), were the 
ouicinie of a difference between the Depntv Inspector-General of Police, Northern Range, .and' one of his Distiict Supciin- 
tendent-, who showed .i disposition to tliiik liis duty- in the m.attei ol the visitation of the scenes of seiioiis crime, and they 
were issued with .i Mew to explamuig what was permisable in the mattei of deieloping this priniaiy duty on the Deputy 
Siipeimteiideiit I'nc oiders in («) bec.aine iiei cssaiy with a aiow to explaining what was peimissiUe in the matter of leiting 
He.idqiiarteis during the absence of the District Superintendent of Police in new of the oiders of the Govcinment of India 
to the effect that Deputy Sii|ierintondeiits should I'oiii. in othci words leave IIc.atlqu.iitois mill w hen the hiiperinteiident is 
himself at llcidcpi.n tc s As a inattoi of fait, the Deputy Siipcimtendents fieqiiently Msit the scenes of seiious ciime toi 
pm pose of invcstic'.ition. and fieqnently tom foi insjiection when the bupcmitendent is in Ilcsidipiaiteis. 

(h) Ihepnrpoit of the oidei is heie coiroctly giien. The cxauun.ition committee consists of — 

5 fU Ihe Collectoi and Distiict Magisti.iie'of the Disliict, 

(2) His first As-ist.int, and 
(.!) 'Ihe Hn/ur Deputy Collecloi. 

'Ihc Distiiot Hupei iti'endent of Police is .in nilditional mcmbei, .and theie ate m.iny re.asons why the Distiict Siipeiiii- 
tendent of Police should not,. and does not. delegate his duties in connection with this impoitant cxaiinnation to citlioi an 
Assistant Huperintendent of Police or a Deputy Superintendent. 

f< ) Tlie pnipoit of this older is coiiectly ftated The musketry couise of tfie Rifle squads or aimed leserie is a 
tv.aimng, extend. iig oier a yc,ai, .and comiietitioii combined The foice is a special otic, and few, if .iny, of the IXpatv 
nuperintendents ha\e the tochnical knowledge to tiaiii the men in the use of the njte duiing this couise. 
icy infs IS ,111 oidei from the Goicinnicnt of Bombay. 

(./y No Michoideis exi-t Deputy biipeunteiidcnls .ilmost iiii.aiiablv sene, as often as not iiresidc, on comnii'lees to 
pas- eoiisigunients of clothing. 

(ii) Ihe Dcquity Superinteudent is aiithoiised to serve on such Committees, and very fiequently' does so, but he may 
not preside. It is ilesir ible that a Euiopeaii otlir or should prc-ide over these committees 

GO No such order exists. Whelhci the Deputy Siipci intcndeiil sees or does not see the Secret Police Abstract is a 
niatii r for the Dj'tra-t Siippiiiitendent of Police, to whom the Absti.aot is sent, to deteriniiio Assistant Siuieiinten.leiits of 
I oliic do not see the Abstnuts, but m some 'hstiicls the Deputy Superintendent docs 
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(e) The Deputy Superintendeut of Police, although 
exempted from the opei-ation of the Arms Act in 
respect of a revolver, may, however, not possess it 
without the previous sanction of his Departmental 
Head. 

(/) The Deputy Superintendent of Police may take 
the place of an Inspector, but not of an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police on the Committee appointed 
to inspect consigments of clothing. 

(g) The Deputy Supei-intendent of Police is not 
authorised to serve on the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the loss of arras or ammunition. He may 
take the place of the Inspector on the Committee, but 
he may not preside, which the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police can do. 

(It) The Deputy Supei intendent of Police may not 
he permitted to see the Secret Abstracts. 

It wiU be thus seen that there is a vast difference 
between the Government conception of what the 
Deputy Superintendent’s duties should be and what 
they actually are. Under existing executive orders the 
Deputy Superintendent is placed in a very anomalous 
position : Government obviously expect the duties they 
have specified of him, but he is so tied down by 
executive orders that it is impossible for him to pei-form 
them. 

Dei^uty Superintendents, as a body, keenly feel the 
stigma and distrust implied in the duties assigned to 
them. They feel they are capable of performing the 
duties contemplated in the creation of their office, and 
they silently resent the distrust implied in orders 
which exclude them from the confidence of their 
superiors. 

In the face of the duties heretofore assigned to 
them they are loath to thrust themselves forward, but 
with due deference they submit that as their depart- 
mental status is declared to be precisely the same as 
that of Assistant Superintendents, their duties and 
powers ought to be analogous and no less responsible. 
Their duties and their responsibilities ought to be 
identicaliand interchangeable with those of Assistant 


Superintendents. They ought, they submit, to be 
given Sub-Divisional charges as Assistants are to 
enable them to serve the purposes for which their 
appointments were created and to gain administrative 
experience necessary to fit them to hold the post of 
Superintendents. 

(b) Promotion and Prospects . — The Deputy Super- 
intendent's cadre consists of 35 appointments divided 
into four classes, as follows : — 

9 appointments on Rs. 250. 

9 .. ,. Rs. 300. 

10 ,. „ Rs. 400. 

7 ,, ,. Rs. .500. 

and the only prospect held out is two appointments 
in the Superintendent’s grade to which they may be 
appointed. This practically means that the horizon 
of a Deputy Superintendent’s prospect at the end of 
30 years’ sendee is Bs. 500 per mensem, except in veiy 
exceptional cases. Compared with other Provincial 
services, it is submitted, it stands out as a Department 
to be avoided by the better class of recruits. 

The following is the distribution of the 33 appoint- 
ments in the Assistant Superintendents’ grade, a grade 
in which each officer has the assured prospect of n’sing 
within 8 years to a Superiutendentship, and, it is sub- 
mitted, emphasises the difference of treatment accorded 
to two sets of officers, whose departmental status is 
officially declared to be precisely the same : — 

6 appointments on Rs. 300 
14 ,. „ Rs. 400 

13 „ „ Bs. 500 

In practice it is found that the Assistant Superin- 
tendent gets his 2nd grade (acting or substantive) the 
day he passes out cf the Training School, and his 
1st grade within another year or two, and generally he 
acts as a Superintendent within 6 or 7 years of the 
commencement of his service and continues to act until 
he is confirmed. 

The following table shows the salai'ies dra^vn year 
by year by Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of 
Police appointed in 190C and 1908 : — 


Names. 

Appoint- 
ment. , 

1 

! ^ 
School. 

! On 

1 passing 
Out. 

1909. 

\ 

1910. 

1 1 

1911. 1 

1912. j 

1913. 


[■ Mr. Shillidy ! 

1 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

A. S.Ps. \ 


a 22.11,00 

1 

300 

400 

400 

400 

Ag.D.S.P. 

400 ' 
+ 100 

400 

Ag. D.S.P. 

500 

Ag. D.S.P. 

1 

LMi'. Gerrard 

12.12.08 

300 

300 

In 

1 School. 

300 
-f 100 

300 
+ 200 

400 
-f 100 

Ag. D.S.P. 

400 

i + 100 

Dy. S.Ps. 1 

j-Mr. Kabraji 

19.11.06 

40 

1 

250 

250 

250 

300 

300 

300 

1 

L Mr. Dubois 

5.7.08 

40 

250 

In 

School. 

250 

250 1 

1 

250 

^ 250 


It is submitted that to limit the number of higher 
appointments, to which Deputy Superintendents can 
aspire, to two, is to kill incentive and to discom-age 
recruitment. The gloominess of this prospect, in this 
Presidency, is made more intense by the decision of 
the Local Government not to promote any Deputy- 
Superintendent to the Superintendent’s grade until 
the last Assistant Superintendent, who came out in 
1906, attains that position. Thus Deputy Superin- 
tendents, who in 1907 were for long and approved 
service appointed 1st grade Deputies, have to mark 
time for at least 9 or 10 years till Assistant Super- 
intendents, who had just come out to the Training 
School, pass by them. The hardship and injustice of 
the ruling has natm-ally created dissatisfaction and 
apathy, for it has not only deprived two officers of 
earned promotion, but it has blocked the promotion 
of the whole cadre. 

In this connection the attention of the Royal 
Commission is invited to para. 67 of the Police Com- 


mission of 1902-3’s Bepoi't, extracts from which are, 
for convenience, quoted below : — 

“In Provinces where the ordinary circumstances 
prevail, it is both safe and expedient to throw open 
some Superintendentships to Natives. 

“ They should be employed as far as possible. It is 
more than desirable — it is incumbent on the Government 
— to use Native agency to the utmost extent possible 
without seriously impairing the efficiency of the seiwice. 

“ To secui-e that the experiment shall be fairly 
tried, a cei'tain number of Superintendentships should 
be reseiwed for Native officers. For the present this 
number cannot be definitely fixed. 

“ A beginning should, however, be made at once 
wherever the circumstances of the Province allow : a 
few men at least are available in every Province.” 

In the face of this strongly expressed opinion. 
Deputy Supeiintendents in this Pi-esidency feel it as 
an undeserved reflection that, in the whole of India, in 
this Presidency alone, their claims should be totallv 
disregarded. 
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(c) Alloimnccr of Frobationary Deputy Superinten- 
dents trJiile ill the Training School. — In this respect 
there is also a vast distinction made between the 
Imperial and the Provincial recruit. Both are 
rccniited for the Superior grades, yet one is given 
Es. 300 per mensem during the period of his probation, 
the other Es. 40 per mensem. In the latter ease the 
allowance is totally inadeqnate. The difference has 
created a difference in ti-eatment in the school itself, 
which cannot hut be deprecated, as in place of bringing 
the two classes of offieex-s together, so that each may 
benefit b^' the society of the other, it sepai-ates and 
divides tliem. The Provincial recrait, it is submitted, 
should be placed on the same social plane as his 
Imperial confrere while in the school and should be 
granted sufficient allowances to enable him to maintain 
his position and keep a horse. 

(d) Local Allowances. — In this respect the difference 
made between the Imperial and Provincial gi-ades is 
marked. Local allowances are defined as allowtinces 
given in addition to pay or salary, either for duties 
which do not properly belong to an officer’s office, or m 
consideration of e.vccptional local circumstances, puch 
as the unliealthiness or expensiveness of the localit 3 ' or 
dut}', or the speeiallj- arduous natiu-e of the woi-k. If 
the Provincial officer was always a native of the place 
in which he was seiwing, there may he some reason for 
refusing him the local allowance. But India is a very 
extensive countrj’, and a man born and brought up in 
one part maj* feel the climate, and other conditions, of 
the part in which he raaj’ be serving, quite as much as 
the liuropoan, and an nnhealthj’ climate is as injurious 
to the Indian as to the European. For these I'easons 
it is submitted that in places where local allowances 
are granted to members of the Imperial branch similar 
allowances should be granted to Prorincial officers, 
unless they may happen to be natives of the part. 

The Aden appointment, which is recruited from the 
Deputj’ Superintendents of the Bombay Presidency, is 
one that causes infinite hardship. It is an appoint- 
ment which has nothing to do with the Bombay 
District Police, and of all Police grades Deputy 
Superintendents alone are required to serve there. 
Aden is as foreign to the Provincial man as India 
is to the Eui'opean ; consequentlj', if it is necessary 
to compel the Bombay Provincial Deputy Superin- 
tendent to serve in Aden, he should be given adequate 
compensation. Living in Aden is admitted to be 
7b per cent, dearer than in India, and a Deputy 
Superintendent ported to Aden has perforce to leave 
bis familj' in India. He thus has to maintain two 
establishments, one admittedly a costly one. The 
grant of the present local allowance of Es. 100 per 
mensem is inadequate. The appointment is pracf icallj- 
a “ foreign ” appointment, and it seems unfair to 
compel an officer to accept it without adequate 
compensation. 

(e) Trarelling Allowances. — The Government of 
India in their Eesolntion of the 21st March 1905, 
in creating the grade of Deputy Superintendents, 
declared their functions and departmental status to 
bo similar to those of Assistant Superintendents, but 
later, when the question as to the class of allowances 
to be granted to the newly created officer was referred 
to them, thej-, in their letter Ko. 39 (Police), dated 
12th Januaiy lOu", decided that the Deputy Superin- 
tendents were to bo classed with officers of the 
2nd class. Obviouslj-, when the question was con- 
sidered, the facts that Goveniment had declared the 
functions and departmental status of these officers 
to be the same as those of Assistant Suixerintendenfs, 
and that Goveniment had specially placed Assistant 
Superintendents in the category of 1st class officers 
for the pmpnse of travelling allowances, escaped 
notice. Hence has arisen the anomaly of officers of 
the same departmental status, when employed on 
identical dutie.', drawing allowances which in the case 
of the Provincial officer are 50 per cent, lower than 
tho.se drawn by the Imperial officer ; and when it is 
rememlxired that in the Provincial service there are 
not only Europeans and Anglo-Indians, lint' Indians 
who live in European style, irwill be appreciated how 
harsh the decision must lie felt to be. 


The distinction is so invidious, and the hardship 
Deputy Superintendents have to suffer so obvious, that 
it seems superfluous to do more than merolj' mention 
the matter to ensure it the consideration it deseiwes. 
It may bo mentioned that the distinction savours of 
being- more racial than economic, as on the subordinate 
planes of the service Europeans and Indians are, for 
the puiposes of allowances, treated alike, j-et when the 
European Inspector is promoted to Assistant Sniierin- 
tendent of Police, and the Indian Inspector to Deputy 
Superintendent, the European gets allowances which 
are twice as liberal as those admissible to the Indian. 
But apart from these somewhat sordid considerations, 
Deputy- Superintendents of Police, as a body, feel they 
are put in a false position, when for all purposes of 
travelling they are pmt on the same level as their Sub- 
Inspectoi-s and clerks. The Police is a semi-military 
body-, and discipline requires the line of damarcation 
between the superior aird subordinate officer to be 
clearly defirred. This is recognised in the army-, where 
the officer promoted to coirrmissiorred (even honorary- 
commissioned) ranks is immediately- admitted to first- 
class allowances. Discipline arrd prestige both require 
that the Deputy- Superiirtenderrt should be treated in 
this matter with consider-ation arrd respect, and put on 
identically the same footing as , the Assistant Sirperin- 
terrdent. In the event of Deputy- Superinteirdents 
being put in charge of Sub-Divisions they- should be 
required to maintain charger's and be given a fixed 
horse allowance therefor. 

In re.spect of allowances admissible irr the case of 
transfer the present rules urgently- nefed amendment. 
In the case of a gazetted officer rill that is admissible 
is double the fare of the class he is entitled to travel 
by, and such concession as may be granted under 
Article 1000 of the Civil Service Hegulations. If 
transfers happeir to be frequent and distant the 
additional cost they involve becomes a positive penalty. 
It is unfair that an officer transferr'ed for the public 
service shotrld suffer. The i-irles may be so amended 
as to reimburse, to a certain limit, actual expenses. 

62,426. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — (a) That 
the present rates of pay- and prosirects in the 
Provincial Police Service are not such as to satisfy 
the present membei-s or to attract the class of men 
aimed at goes without question. Compared with other 
services the I'ates of pay and prospects are meagre. 
The pi'ospects held out in the shape of two Snpor- 
inteirderrts’ appointments ’ ' ’ ' " ^ 

to 900 ai-e a delusion, as 

iro Dejuity Superintendent can, within 25 y-ears of the 
date of the creation of such appoirrtments, hope to rise 
to Es. 900. The two appointments are looked upon by 
the Impei'ial Police as within their preserve and it is 
not likely that these two or more appointments will 
be reserved to the Provincial Brarrch while member's 
of the Imperial service can prevent it. It is openly- 
asserted that there is genei'al dissatisfaction among 
the members of the Imperial service in regard to their 
preserrt rates of pay and prospects. This being so, 
how much more reason is there for dissatisfactiorr in 
a class that is given no pi'OS 2 )eots w-hatever. The 
Imperial sei'vice man starting on a salary of Es. 300 
per mensem gets, on an average, his first qrromotion 
arrd an increase of Es. 100 per mensem the momerrt 
he qualifies by- passing out of the Training School, 
■i.e.. in tw'O yeai-s; w-ithirr another two years he gets 
another stej) of promotion arrd another Es. 100 per 
mettsem, and dur-ing the next thi-ee y ears he is usually 
acting on and off as a Sirpei'intendent till ultimately 
in about the eighth year of his service he is irromoted 
to Sirpei'intendent of Police on Es. 700 per mensem, 
and thus he gets oir till in the 20th to 22nd year of his 
sei'vice he is assured of Es. 1.000 to Es. 1,200 per 
ineiiseni with still the prospect of promotion to six 
higher appointments. Compare with this the prospects 
of the Provincial man who enters the Training School 
along ■w'ith the Imperial man. "While in the school he 
gets a meagre allowance of Es. 40 per mensem,. he 
passes identically the same examinations and starts 
on Es. 250 per mensem. His first irromotion takes 
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him on an average five years and he then gets to 
Rs. 300 ; he is fortunate if he gets another step in 
anotlier five years and if he gets his Rs. 500 after 
16 years’ service he is more than fortunate. There- 
after his prospect is blank, as nothing is reserved for 
him ; he may, if his fitness is established, be pi-omoted 
to a Superintendentship, and then he goes to the foot 
of a list composed of men who have half hisseiwiceand 
are years younger. A Provincial man's fitness is 
dependent on the opinion of the Imperial man, and as 
the establishment of the Provincial man's fitness 
reduces the pi-ospects of the Imperial man is it any 
wonder that dissatisfaction prevails in both services ? 
In fairness to 'the Provincial man his advancement 
should be independent of that of the Imperial man, 
and he should have precisely the same prospect of 
reaching thetojjmostrungof his ladder as the Imperial 
man has of rising on his. 

The poorness of pay and prospects cannot hut 
militate against the Police Department getting the 
best men of the class they want, and must dishearten 
the present holders. The simplest remedy would 
appear to he to follow the expedient adopted in other 
departments and to give the Provincial Police service 
a time scale of pay as follows : — 

Probationers while in the Training School, Rs. 150 
per mensem. 

Deputy Superintendents, Rs. 300 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 25 to Bs. 600. 

Deputy Superintendents qualified to hold charge of 
Districts should have a given number of appointments 
not less than 15 per cent, of the total number of 
higher appointments on salaries rising from Rs. 650 — 
50 —950 set aside for them ; and it should be open to 
Government in the case of an officer of exceptional 
ability to promote him to the office of Deputy Inspectoi'- 
General, in which case he should get the same pay as 
the Imperial man. 

(h) Acting Allowances . — In this respect Deputy 
Superintendents have hitherto been most unfortunate, 
as acting allowances in leave and other vacancies have 
been denied to the grade. In the Assistant Superin- 
tendent’s grades acting allowances in promotion and 
leave vacancies ax'e always given, and there seems no 
reason why different treatment should be accorded to 
Deputy Superintendents. This is a matter that can 
easily he remedied and the Deputy Superintendents 
trust the' Local Government will amend it without 
waiting for action by the Royal Commission. 

62.427. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The trend 
of all recent enquiry has indicated that residence 
in the West is beneficial ; this being so, it is sub- 
mitted that the leave rules for the Indian services 
need amelioration and being brought more up to 
the requirements of the present day. Under the 
existing rules no long leave is admissible till after 
six years’ service and no furlough till after 10 years’ 
service, except it be on medical certificate. It is 
submitted that the Indian services should be granted 
the special leave admissible to the European services 
under Article 316 of the Civil Service Regulations, and 
that the period of service necessary to the earning of 
long leave should be reduced. Compulsory seiwice for 
six months between two periods of privilege leave often 
operates most harshly on officers, and should he done 
away with. Privilege leave should he made admissible 
as often as required provided it is earned under the 
i-ules. 

62.428. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — The Police 
Commission decided that she compulsory period 
of service should be reduced from 30 to 25 years. 
They did so on the grounds that service in the depart- 
ment is of so trying a nature that men as they get on 
in years should have an inducement to retire and make 
room for younger and more active men. This is 
specially necessary in a grade like the Deputy Superin- 
tendents, and there is no doubt that if the pension rules 
were ameliorated, and an officer who had put in a given 
number of years in the gazetted grades was assured of 
getting a commensurate pension, many officers who 
are approaching their superannuation, and are now on 
the active list, would retire. For these and other 
reasons it is submitted that the pension rules be 


amended so as to enable a retii-ing pension to be earned 
with 25 years’ service and with fixed pensions for 
appointments. 

Written Statement relating to the Police Bcjgartmcni, 
being a memorandum by Mr. F. L. Clifford. 

62,429. (I ) Methods of recruitment. — One of 
the duties assigned to the Police Commission of 
1902-1903 was, vide paragrajih 2 (^D.; of the 
Government of India resolution aqi'peintiug the Police 
Commission, to enquire and report — “ Whether the 
“ career at present offered to Natives in the Police in 
“ each Province is sufficiently attractive to induce the 
“ proper stamp of men to enter it ; and if not, what 
“ steps can he taken to remedy this evil consistently 
“ with the recognised measures of necessity for Euro- 
“ pean control in the District charges.” 

The results of the Commission's enquiries and 
deliberations on this point are given in pai-agraphs 66 
to 69 of their Report ; and in the last-named paragraph 
the minute of dissent of one of the members of the 
Commission (the Maharaja of Davbhanga) is discussed. 
A careful perusal of these paragraphs is solicited, as 
there is a consensus of op'iuion, among the officers who 
have been appointed to these posts and the Native and 
Anglo-Indian public, that the promises conveyed in 
these proposals and accepted by the Government of 
India have not been fulfilled. How so, will be discussed 
under the different heads of this roemoi-audimi. 

The outcome of the Commission's euquii-ies was the 
creation of the Police Pi'ovincial Service — vide para- 
graphs 33 and 34 of the Government of India's 
resolution No. 248-259, dated the 21st March 1905. In 
this Presidency it came into e.vistence in 1906-190'/ by 
35 appointments being notified, as under ; — 

Deputy Sixperintendents 

of Police. B,s. 

1st grade on - - 500, 7 appointments. 

2nd grade on - - 400, 10 „ 

3rd grade on • • 300, 9 ,, 

4th grade on - - 250, 9 „ 

As the official declaration was that the “ functions 
and departmental status ” of these officers would be 
similar to those of Assistant Superintendents, that 
they were to assist Superintendents in their duties of 
control and supervision, and that they were to look 
forward to promotions in the Superintendents’ grade, 
it was felt that a better career and greater incentive 
to work were being offered to Inspectors and Suh- 
Inspectors, whose prospects hitherto had been limited 
to Bs. 250 per mensem, with an occasional promotion 
to the Assistant Superintendents' gx'ade — a prospect 
frequently blighted by tbe introduction of European 
outsiders. It also seemed to open a channel through 
which the class of men who would not care to enter as 
subordinates would find a career in the department. 
These were the reasonable anticipation-s which the 
phraseology of the ordez-s of the Szzpreme Government, 
passed on the Police Commission’s proposals, engen- 
dei-ed. It was not long, however, before administiutive 
and executive orders made it clear that there was no 
intention on theq)art of the Government to acknowledge 
the Deputy Supeiuntendent as of equal or equivalent 
status with or to the Assistant Supei’iutendent ; 
fui'ther, some of the executive orders have pvzt him 
practically on the same level as his subordinate tbe 
Inspector. The ultimate result is that it is not now 
possible to recruit the service from the same class of 
man who offei-s for the other Provincial services ; nor 
is it a matter for wondei-meut, for, in the Police Pro- 
vincial, the officer is a subordinate in all but name, 
with practically no prospect of rising to anything over 
Rs. 500 per mensem in 30 years ; a salaz-y which the 
European Assistant attains, in many instances, in the 
fii'st four years of his service. 

With i-eference to the methods of reerziitment no 
rules or I'egulations have hithei-to been notified, as in 
the case of other Provincial services ; bzit judging from 
the appointments made, it zvonld appear that 70 per 
cent, ai-e filled by promotion from the Inspectoz-s’ gi-ade 
and 30 by the selection of outsiders, from whom appa- 
rently no presci-ihed educational standai-d is demanded. 
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Tlie position, therefore, is that -nliile on the one 
hand the proposals of the Poliee Commission, sanc- 
tioned by the Gorerument of India, have not been 
oiven a fair trial, on the other, distrust has been 
planted hi the hi-c.ists of the Knti\-es as to the •‘bona 
tides" of the Government. The reasons for this 
unfortunate position may be attributed to the fact 
that the door, ivhifh tiie' Government directed to be 
opened, for the admission of the Xative to the higher 
appointments in the serviee. has been opened, but tlie 
avenue of approaoli to it is so subtly surrounded by 
administrative and executive obstacles that passage 
through it 1= difiicult, lengthy and irksome. The 
nature of these obstacles has been indicated in the 
evidence already placed before the present Commission, 
there is therefore no need to recapitulate it. The 
existence of the obstacles is proved by the fact that 
though the door was opened eight years ago in this 
Presidency, no Native has yet succeeded in entering it, 
notwithstanding the dedai-ation that it was desirable — 
nay, more, it was incumbent on the Government — to 
open it at once. These obstacles exist in the rules and 
regulations which govern the methods of reornitment, 
and the opponuniry to create, enlarge and increase 
them is atforded by the difference in designation. It is 
much easier to make rules for a section of a class 
distinguished by a separate nomenclature, than to make 
them for a class all sections of which have a common 
designation, and then say that they apply to a parti- 
eular section; in the latter case im-idious distinction 
stands out much more clearly. 

The above indicates the general feeling amongst the 
officer's of the Provincial Service and that section of 
the public interested in that serrnce. It shows that a 
superior service, composed of Europeans and Natives, 
betuceu uhom a distinction is made by separate 
appellations, can uerer Ire satisfactory. However 
composite it may be at the commencement it separates 
and parts ns time goes ou. Assuming tiiat the inten- 
tion of Government is to continue its declared policy of 
having a superior service, comprised both of Europeans 
and Natives, it is submitted that the only way to 
secure success is to deformrue the proportions of each 
type to be maintained and therr to recruit, irr the best 
way possible, for each .class. For the Europeair, it has 
beeit decided, the best method of recruitment is by 
exnminntioir in England. For the recruitment of the 
Native the Police Cornmisstorr were less definite as to 
the rrrost effective method : they suggested none — 
they merely said it was necessary •• to adopt the most 
effective means of securing the best class of officers." 
Bx])erieuce irr other departments, into which Natives 
liave passed throrrgh the ojrerr door of competition, 
shows that eoiupetitiorr is a better method than selec- 
tion. It is admitted that " selection," when applied 
to Europeans in the past, was a failure. AVhat hope 
can there be of its being any more successful with the 
Native ? The Native himself woirld prefer corapetr- 
tion. It involves preparation, and if Gover-nraent 
create an honest demand the srrjrply will be forth- 
coming to meet it. Therefore for direct recruitment 
competition is recommended. 

There is, however, another class that has to be 
provided for — the class that starts at the bottom of 
the ladder and climbs upwards. From this class has 
come many of the best police officers, European — 
Domiciled — and Native. It is a class which received 
little encouragement at the hands of the Police Com- 
mis'iion, hut which, nevertheless, is deserving. The 
Police Commission improved the pay and prospects of 
the superior officers and of the junk and file; it 
improved that of the investigating officer — it left the 
Inspector, in a way, worse off than it found him, for it 
cut down his daily allowances to Ee. 1 a dav. In .so 
far as the Tnspectois' grade is a recruiting ground for 
the su;ierior service, it ought to Ije fostered. It is an 
avenue through which a certain and desirable class of 
men alone eau be secured for the department. At 
iiresent an luspoctor cannot rise to more than Rs. 250 
per mensem- a prospect which is doubtless good for 
the man who starts as a Sub-Inspector or loWr, but 
a poor one to the man who enters as an Inspector. 


To a candidate, who enlists as an Inspector, the Pro- 
vincial Serrice offers some prospect, but not an 
adequate one ; for through its ranks must come, as 
in the past, the most useful class of police officer ; the 
officer with knowledge and actual police e.xpei-ience— 
the officer who, through fortuitous circumstances, was 
xuiable to get in through the door of competition. If, 
therefore, the Provincial door is to be closed, as it 
must be if the popular voice is hearkened to, the 
interests of this class .should be secured : first, by 
better 2 Jrospect initsowji ranks: secondly, by resen-ing 
at; least 71 per cent, of the nppomtmems in tbe 
superior service for it, witb one limitation, that being 
that no officer be promoted through tins door unless 
he has not less than ten years’ reallj- good and 
approved service to his credit. The iirostitution of 
this channel, as has happened, not infrequently, in the 
jtast, by making it a means of ingress contrarj- to the 
spirit of the rules will be partially guarded against by 
insisting on tbe ten j'eai's’ sendee in tbe Inspectors' 
rants. 

Thus, the 2 )roposals under this head may be formu- 
lated as under : — 

(rt) The .abolition of the Pi-oviiicial Soi’viee, as it at 
present exists. 

(b) The division of the department into three 
branches — 

(i) “ Superior ’’ : to consist of Assistant Superin- 

tendents and officers of higher rank. 

(ii) “Upper Subordinate to consist of Inspectors. 

(iii) “ Subordinates ” : to include all ranks below 

Inspectors. 

(c) The provision of better prospects, within its 
ranks, for the upper subordinate class. 

(r?) The appointments, in the supei'ior sendee, to 
he divided between Europeans and Natives, in such 
proportions ns are considered necessaiy and adequate 
to efficient administration. 

(c) Recruitment — 

(i) for direct appointments to he by competition 

only; for Enrope.ans in England, and for 
Natives in India ; 

(ii) by promotion from the uiJiier subordinate 

gi-ades. For this jim-pose it . is suggested 
that 7A per cent, of the superior appoint- 
ments he resen-ed. 

Note . — ^Here please see separate note under Claims 
of the “ Domiciled" Commmiity (paragraiffi C2,‘lff7). 

62.430. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
Promoted ofticera udll require Jio training. 

For officers appointed by competition tlie training 
should be identical for European.^ and Natives. 

The present system, so far as it goes, issatisfactoiy. 
It however omits an essential jiart of a iiolice officer’s 
duties, viz., investigation of crime. There is no reason 
why the requisite knowledge of law, drill and equitation 
should not be acquired within a year. Language will 
probably require a longer period. For it two years 
m.ay be allowed. The second year should be devoted 
to practical training and language. Practical training 
should be obtained by iilaeing the probationer in 
charge of a police station, under the supeiwision of 
an experienced Sub-Ins 2 >ector, in a large station, such 
as Poona, Ahmedabad, Dbanvar, or Belganm (tbe 
vernacular of tbe district being the vernacular tbe 
probationer has to pass in) and making him do the 
entire work of tbe police station. At present he is 
supposed to gain this experience by pei-sonallj' investi- 
gating six cases a year, while in the grade of Assistant 
or Deputy Superintendent. 

62.431. (III.) Conditions of service. — The condi- 
tions of service, salaiy, leave and pension should 
be the same for all officers, European or Native, 
in the superior service. Tliose for the two other 
sei'vices do not come within the province of this 
memorandum . 

Retirement at 55 should be rigidly enforced. 

_ . The present practice of iJromoting Assistant Super- 
intendents, with less than seven yeara’ service, to acting 
District Superintend entships should be prohibited. A 
superior service recruited as suggested above will 
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possibly prevent this, as tlie number enlisted will be 
the number to fill the higher appointments plus the 
additional number necessaiy for the requirements of 
Police work — vide paragraph 66 of the Police Com- 
mission’s Report. If it does uot, then senior and 
experienced Inspectors should lie appointed to act. 
Administration by young and inexperienced ofiicers is 
to be deprecated. 

” The existing conditions are such as described, under 
this head, in the memorandum already submitted. 
Since the creation of the Police Provincial Service the 
tendency of all executive orders has been to restrict 
the use of the Deputy Superintendent and rob him of 
his self-respect. Instead of being encouraged to rely 
on himself and act on his own initiative, he is fettered 
and bound to such an extent that he cannot be of any 
assistance to a Superintendent, except, possibly, to 
relieve him of a very small portion of clerical work. 
Even in clerical work his assistance to the Superin- 
tendent, who wishes to keep in touch with his work, 
can be little, as the Superintendent must deal person- 
ally with all the crime and other important work of 
his district : he cannot afford to delegate any ljut the 
most nominal duties to his Deputy. Besides this, as 
the larger proportion of Deputies are promoted 
Inspectors,, they are practically of little use in the office 
chair, the capacity in which they are employed. They 
are practical executive officers, useful to investigate 
crime and to tour about the disti'ict supervising sub- 
ordinates and mixing with the people. In this capacity 
they would undoubtedly be useful, but this is the one 
capacity in which an executive order prohibits their 
use— ride page 2, paragraph (a) of the corporate 
memorandum. The universal feeling is that they ai-e 
tx’eated and used as subordinates. That this was not 
the intention of the Supreme Government is evident 
from the terms of their oi-ders — but, if it is such, the 
object of classing Deputy Superintendents in the 
gazetted grade is not apparent. Better for officers 
and men that Deputy Superintendents be extricated 
from their false position and graded and paid as an 
Upper Subordinate Serrice, much as the Bombay City 
Pohoe now is — such a step would satisfy the majoi-ity 
of the class from which Inspectors are recruited; it 
will not satisfy a class educated in a better degi-ee, and 
consequently possessing higher aspmations. 

In regard to promotion and pi'ospects the present 
Provincial grade is scarcely on a par'with the Upper 
Subordinates of the Bombay City Police. There, 
every Inspector has the prospect of rising to a Superin- 
teudentship, and Bs. 400 to 600 a month, in which 
latter class he ranks as, and draws the allowances of, 
a first-class officer. In the Provincial Service the 
horizon of the Deputy Superintendent is always limited 
to Bs. 500 per mensem and the dignity of a second- 
class officer. The prospect of two appointments in the 
Superintendents’ grades have so far proved a “ Will- 
o’-the-wisp.” 

In x-espect of allowances, of all kinds, the cox'porate 
memox-axxdixm has depicted the disabilities the sex-vice 
laboxn-s xxndei-. The dispropox’tion betweexx the 
allowances of the Imperial (Bs. 3001 and Pi-ovincial 
(Bs. 75 — it was till very i-ecently 40) probationer 
indicates the principle of treatment between the 
‘■Eux-opean” and “Native” fx-om stax-t to finish. It 
may be noted that the salax-y of the European px-o- 
bationer in all px-ovinces is the same ; that of the 
Prorincial probationer different, ranging it is believed 
fx-om Bs. 40 (now 76) in Bombay to Bs. 100 elsewhex-e. 
Can the irritation engendered by sxxch principles be 
woixdered at ? 

In the Army, where the general standai-d, mental 
and moral, between the warx-ant axid the coixixnissioned 
i-anks is infinitely more pronoiuxced than that betxveen 
the Pi-ovincial axid Imperial branches of the Police, 
the warx-ant officer, on px-omotion to honox-axy com- 
missioned rank, becomes in virtue of his rank an 
officer of the. first class. Discipline demands it. In 
the Police, fox- the same x-eason, the Police Proba- 
tionai-y Assistant Sixpei’ixitendent and the Assistant 
Superintendent are specially elevated to that class ; 
they ai-e all officers of less than 10 yeax-s’ service. The 
px-oraoted Deputy Supex-intexxdent — the officer of many 
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yeai-s’ approved sex-vice, the officer whom it is most 
desirable to dissociate fx-om the class from which he 
has i-isen, the officer who should be encouraged to 
maintain his digixity and position, the officer whose 
emoluments in the past have been small — is granted 
the allowance of a second - class officex-. ijiother 
respect in which he feels his position false. 

62,432. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The niera- 
moranduxn repx-esentiug the corpox-ate opinion of the 
Deputy Supex-intendents has stated their case xxnder 
“ existing cix-cumstances.” It px-oceeded on the 
assumption that the Provincial Service, as established, 
is not satisfactox-y ; that the intention obviously was 
not to put it on an equality xvith the Impex-ial Service 
as regax-ds status and fxmetions, and that criticism was 
to be limited to the “status quo.” It therefox-e, con- 
fined itself to recommendations and arguments for an 
an amelioratioxx of “ existing conditions.’’ These 
conditions it is contended are xmsatisfactoi-y. They 
ai-e not what the original ox-dex-s of the Government of 
India implied or intended, and they necessarily fail to 
attx-act to the Police Service the stamp of Native that • 
the service is admittedly ixi need of. If therefore the 
standard of the sex-vice, in regard to the Native 
element, is not to be raised to that high level which 
the Police Service — with its intixuate and close 
relations with the public — of all services dexnands, 
then its conditions should be ameliox-ated to the extent 
px-oposed. That is by starting pi-obationex-s on a 
salax-y of Bs. 150, by introducing the incremental 
system of salaries (Bs. 300 — 25—600), and by giving 
the service a fixed nxxmber of Supei-intendentships, on 
Bs. 650 — 50—950, i.o. To which may be added that, 
in the event of a block in pi-omotion, personal alloxv- 
ances should be granted. 

But, if there is to be no x-etx-ogx-essioxx fx-om the 
policy enunciated, as a result of the Police Commis- 
sion's enquii-ies, and the best class of Native is to be 
attracted, then it must .be on the same terms as the 
Em-opean. When the conditions of sex-vice are 
identical there is no justification to make a difference 
in wage. The ai-gunients that the Native is infei-xor to 
the Eux-opean is based on a generalisation. It may be 
absolutely oox-rect when applied to -a class ; it loses 
much, if not all. of its value when the comparison 
is x-edxxced to selected specimens of either class. It 
may, u-ith equal reason, be argued that all Eux-opeans 
are equal simply because they are Europeans. Bext 
when one descends from theox-y to px-actice he finds 
that, after e.xtensive enquiries, a body such as the 
i-ecent Police Commission found that Europeaxi 
differed from European as much as Europeaxi is 
alleged to differ fx-om Native. The Native contention 
is that if the Native is recruited with the same care 
and disex-imination as the European he will render 
equally good serx-ice to the Govex-nment. But if he is 
to be attracted, the bait must be equally allux-ing. 

62,433. (V.) Conditions of leave. — If the conten- 
tion of the Native tor admission to superior service on 
the same terms as the Euroixean is admitted, he will, 
by vix-tue of his appointment, become eligible fox- the 
rules which apply to that service. If, on the othei- 
hand, a separate and infex-ior service, under the title 
of “ Pi-ox-ineial.” is to be maintained, then, in the 
intex-ests of Govex-nment as xvell lis the individual, the 
leave rules should be amended so as to make it possible 
for the Native to get leave on the same terms as the 
Eux-opean now- does under Article 316 of the Civil 
Service Begulations, and the period of service necessary 
to eax-n fux-lough reduced to six yeai-s. Experience 
has shown that the Native does not ordinarily avail 
himself of facilities for long leave ; consequently axxy 
axnelioration of the rules will, if availed of, be to tx-avel 
to the West, xvhich, in the interests of the Pixblic 
Sex-vice, is desirable. 

Leave allowances. — Those applying to Indian serx-ices 
are altogether inadequate and should be raised to put 
them on an equality with those for European sex-x-ices, 
whether the leave is enjoyed in India or not. Desirable 
modifications in other directions would be to allow 
privilege leax-e to be accuraxilated to six months, and 
half the pex-iod admissible as ox-duiary fxxrloxxgh, duxing 
the whole serx-ice, taken as furlough on full pay. 

I 
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In counting leave towards pension there should he 
no difference between periods spent “in "and "out” 
of India — vide Article 408, Civil Service Bcgnlations. 

62,434. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— The highe.st 
pension that can be earned under existing rule.s js 
Rs. 5,000 per annum. The extra thousand for certain 
specified appointments is outside the pale of the Police 
Provincial Seiwice. The grievance of the ProWncial 
Sen-ice is that, under existing conditions, the prospect 
of any member attaining anything over Rs. 3,000 per 
annum is sufficiently remote to be considered impossible. 
As compared with the Imperial ' Sen-ice it means that 
the Provincial man can cam but three-fifths of that of 
every man in the Imperial and of half of that of many 
of them. As compared with other Provincial Sen-ices 
it means that in every other sen-ice it is possible to 
earn the maximum. The reason is clear. ’In every 
other service the proportion of higher appointments is 
considerably higher than in the Police. In the Police 
the proportion of Europeans to Natives is 95 to 5, 
This spells “ block ” in promotion and pension to the 
• Native. In his own service he sees the European race 
by him ; in other Provincial Services he secs the 
Native do likewise. Ho remains stationary in pay and, 
therefore, pension. He works ns honestly-, and liis 
services are good and approved. His comjtensation 
nil. This factor alone is sufficient to divert the be.'^t 
class of Native from the service. The advancement 
of every member of the Police Provincial Service is 
retarded by obstacles which no qualities in him can 
remove. The very few appointments to which ho can 
rise are gnidgingly given. They- are practically- in the 
gift of a class that has to deprive itself to give them. 
A state of affairs which, it is submitted, is highly im- 
pi-oper. If the upward pr<igrcss of the Dopnty- 
.Supei-intendent is to bo prevented, for no fault of his, 
he should bo compensated by- being granted a pro- 
gressive personal allowance which should count for 
pension. Thus, after five years' senice in the first 
grade of Deputy Superintendents (if the officer is 
qualified to hold chai-ge of a district) ho should be 
eligible for a personal allowance of Rs. 100, after eight 
years’ Rs. ISO. and after 10 y-ears' Rs. 200, so that at 
the end of his sen-ice he might earn a pension of, at 
'east, Rs. 4,200 per annum. 

The above proposal wmild only affect present con- 
ditions. In the event of a change in the present 
constitution of the Pro\-incial Service, such as, for 
instance, the grant of the incremental system of 
salaries, the services of officers who have already 
suffered from the block should be separately and 
specially- considered. 

The conditions of service are such that it not 
infrequently results in the premature death of. an 
officer, leaving a v-idow and young family-. The i-iites 
of pay and prospects in the sen-ice, as it is. are lower 
than any other service and the duties more arduous ; 
consequently-, some such provision as that proposed in 
paragraph 70 of the Commission's Rejiort would tend 
to make the service more attractive. 

62,433. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the -working 
of the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — Tne limitations which at 
present exist are that, under the present .system, the 
European gets more than his proportion of appoint- 
ments. This is largely due to the respective proportions 
not being clearly defined. The past history of the 
department shows that up to 1895, when the system of 
the competition was introduced, Europeans got in by- 
nomination, a system which is described ns having 
utterly failed and as being univer.»ally condemned.” 
Representatives of that system still exist ; and ns tlic 
value of the Native is largely based on the estimate of 
such representatives, it is submitted that it ought not 
to be accepted at more than the estimated worth of 
the class from which it emanated. The Police Com- 
mission would appear to have accepted' this estimate 
211 ioio. This was scarcely fair to the Native, for he 
has thus been judged, on selections from his class, by- 
judges who the tly- held were in 

the vast majorit , Rig, class has 


been judged from specimens selected by- admittcdly- 
poor judges. He asks now to be tested by the best of 
his class, and for that puipose contends that larger 
and more liberal opportunities should be afforded him 
for entering the higher spheres, whore his efliciency 
in actual administration should be steadily and 
sympathetically tested, instead of his inefficiency being 
assumed, us it has been, on the ipse dirif of an 
interested and prejudiced class. 

The division of services into Imperial and Provincial, 
in a service like the Police, is to bo deprecated. It 
savours of a “ European ” and superior, and a “ Native " 
and subordinate service. It encourages the European 
to as.stime superiority-. Jt lowers the Native in the 
eyes of the huge majority- of the public, with which 
the police come more directly into contact, and which 
is not .sufficiently educated to appreciate the subtle 
distinction. The gist of the evil of the distinction is 
that it does not allow the “ Native ” an equal chance 
with the Em-opean, The present conditions in India 
w-ould appear to indicate that, in many parts, the link, 
which the Police Provincial Service was created to Iw 
between the Government and the pnblic, has been 
badly forged. 

62, -130. (VIII.) The relations of tlie Service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other Services.— The 
relations of the service with other services are on the 
w-hole cordial, 

62.437. (IX.) Other points. — The “ Dctitieiled ” 
Commiinily . — Tlic Police Commission in dealing with 
the question of reenutment of ••Superior Officers” of 
the department confined its considerations to two 
main elemeiit.s, " European " and “ Native." In the 
accompanying memorandnm this method has been 
adhered to and the separate interest discussed 
n.s hetweon “European" ami ••Native." The 
•‘domiciled.” as an independent factor, was not 
considered hy the Police Commission. Hi.s claims to 
consideration as a portion ('f the •• European " 
element was referred to and hnished aside with the 
observation — •• The Commis.sion do not believe that a 
“ good type of Eurojiemi is generally obtained hy any 
“ system of reemitment in India, They regard English 
•• education and Home as.soeiations as of .supreme 
“ importance in the fonnation of the character of an 
“ Englishman " — and, because the domiciled come.s 
within the definition of a ‘‘Statutory Native" they 
arbitrarily included him in the “Native" element. 
The Government of India, in considering the Commis- 
sion's proposals, took a broader and fairer view of the 
claims of the ‘‘domiciled"; and the Se<Telary of 
Slate decided that " ho was nnahle to admit, that for 
“ police purposes ho was inferior to the imported 
“ European, and that tiio arguments in favour of 
“ continuing to utilise him greatly preponderated.'’ 
The avenue for his admission by direct recruitment 
ns part of the European element, which he ordered to 
be opened, was however an exceedingly narrow one. 
and tlie reservation that it was to he aecossihle hy- 
special recommendation only, practicjilly closed it to 
the class who. from past cxjiorieiice, knew that special 
recommendations were a monopoly. One of the results 
of the order was that schools, which till then had had 
a spe<‘inl department for the jirepnration of hoys for 
the Police, eln‘'ed them. Obviously heennse they 
considered the door of admi.s.slon virtually elosed. 

Argue it as one may. the eonclusion cannot he 
avoided that -the “ domiciled " represents the iiidi- 
genons “ European ’’ element. Slemhors of the com- 
munity have, no doubt, in some cases deteriorated and 
drifted to a lower euviromnent and have in a manner 
lost their homogeneity, in the same way- as members 
of other classes and nations have done all over the 
world; others, including many in which there is and 
has_ been a colour strain, have maintained their 
environment at a high level and have boon educated 
and hroaght up ns w-oll as the hotter class of English- 
■mnu. To assort, as has been selfislily- done, that this 
class cannot supply- men of the s:imo standard and 
type of culture as those now being imported is refuted 
by the fact that all over the country-, in all services, 
in all walks of life, members of tbe eoinmnnity have 
risen to the top. in spite of the handicaps they have 
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been made to carry. In the Police, bygone history 
exemplifies this ; for, in time of stress or strain or 
emergency, in times of direct need, the policeman who 
has come to the front, invariably and persistently, has 
been a member of the “ domiciled ” community— thus 
in the troublous times of 1857, Forjett ; in the political 
crimes of 1897, Brewin ; and in the Nasik Conspiracy 
of 1909, Gnider. The unprejudiced deduction from 
such data would appear to be that for ordinary pur- 
poses the Em-opean from England is useful, even 
valuable ; but it is the “ domiciled ” European element 
that has been essential in all those cases where the 
pressing need has been for men possessing more than 
the ordinary administrative routine capacity. There- 
fore, since the indigenous element is essential, it is 
clearly necessary to so formulate the system of 
recruitment that the very best type of this recpiisite 
material be obtained. 

Hitherto the recruitment of this class in the 
District Police has been discouraged, even repressed. 
The candidate for a Police career has been met with 
the information that he must start as a sergeant, t.e., 
on Bs. 8l> per mensem ; consequently he has taken his 
qualifications elsewhere. As a candidate for the 
superior grades, he has lacked the qualification ‘‘ con- 
nexion " — his father or his father’s friend has not been 
in a position to influence nomination. The member 
of the class who has elected patiently and resolutely to 
fight his way upward from the lowest rungs of the 
ladder has invariably been robbed of his prize (pro- 
motion to the higher grades). In spite of rules and 
regulations this has been done, time and again, and the 
“Native” and the “Domicile” thrust aside. Even, 
since the orders passed on the Commission’s Report 
have such appointments been made, and in only one 
solitary and very recent instance — that of a “ domiciled’’ 
European, who is said to have failed in the open com- 
petition in England tivice — has any but a non-domieiled 
European been recruited or promoted. This policy of 
depreciation and discouragement of an admittedly 
useful class has been defended on the legend that the 
“ domiciled ” lacks moral fibre. He has never been 
tested by careful and discriminate recruitment. In all 
branches, where he has been able to secure a start on 
a living wage, he has persevered and commanded 
esteem, vide paragraph 27 of the Government of India’s 
resolution on the Police Commission’s Report, where 
(the Secretary of State has recorded that “he %vas 
“ strongly impressed with the expediency, urged upon 
“ him by officers of long and recent exi^erience in 
“ India, of keeping open the higher branches of the 
“ Police to that class of Europeans whose knowledge 
“ of the people, their language and their ways, has in 
“ the past given to the service some of the best and 
“ most skilled officers.” 

The community has long felt that it has not been 
given a fair chance in the Police or other services, 
where the system of recruitment has been by nomina- 
tion. Its arbitrary inclusion in the class “ Native ” 
deprived it of separate and independent consideration. 
It admittedly represents the indigenous European 
element, and as such suffers precisely the same 
disabilities and hardships as the non-domieiled Euro- 
pean. The modes of living of the “ non-domieiled ” 
and “domiciled,” are identical; therefore, if the 
“ European ” is entitled to special treatment there is 


no logical reason why the “domiciled” should be 
denied it. If Rs. 500 is too little for a European 
officer of eight years’ service (paragraph 65 of the Com- 
mission’s Report) how can it be sufficient for the 
“ domiciled European ” of 30 ? His being classified in 
the Provincial Service makes no alteration in the 
style or cost of his living. His house rent, his servants’ 
wages, his tailor’s, butcher’s and baker’s bills have all 
to be paid at the same rates as any other European, 
whether domiciled or not. 

Similarly in the Inspector’s grade it is unfair to 
place the “ European.” domiciled or nou-domiciled, on 
an equality of pay with the “ Native.” The conditions 
of the different modes of living justify a difference. 
In the superior grades the “ Native ” has to move into 
a different environment, and adopt a more expensive 
mode of living — ^he has to maintain his position. If, 
therefore, he_ comes up to the standard of cultiuo 
prescribed for admission to the higher grades, and 
performs precisely the same duties as the European, 
he is entitled to the same rate of wage. This is not 
so with the Upper subordinate. The environment 
and the mode of living of the “European” and 
“ Native ” in the Inspector’s ranks are vastly different 
and all in favour of the “Native.” Besides this, from 
the European a something, defined generally as 
“European qualifications,” over and above that re- 
quired of the “ Native,” is demanded ; and as a matter 
of fact in practice a higher moral standard is expected 
of him. 

The above is the case for the “ domiciled com- 
munity- — or rather that section of it which has not 
deteriorated and lost its claim to homogeneity with the 
Eiu'opean. As far as the Police Service is concerned, 
the Secretai-y of State has already described it as a 
desirable source from which to recruit for the superior 
grades. Its need in the upper subordinate grade is 
admitted. As the indigenous European element it is 
unfair to make it share the pi-oportion of appointments 
allotted to the “ Nqtive.” Its past history entitles it 
to shai-e the proportion allotted to the European and 
on the same terms. In the upper subordinate grade 
also a proportion of the appointments should be 
reserved for it on special rates of pay. 

To obtain the best type of the class the system of 
nomination is to be deprecated. A standard and type 
of culture, which should be in no way inferior to that 
of the English examination, should be fixed and the 
competitive system applied. "With reasonable prospects 
of entering the siipeiior grades of this and other 
services parents will educate, and the schools and 
colleges of the country will soon lay themselves out to 
prepare and train boys, and the public sei-vice will 
attract the best of the class. 

A distinction, which the class i-iews as an immerited 
and invidious one, is that which exists in the “ condition 
of eligibility ” which is being rigorously enforced 
against the “domiciled,” inthei-ules for the competitive 
Examinations for the Indian Police Force in England. 
In the face of the Secretary of State’s announcement 
that from the “ domiciled ” class hav-e come some of 
the best and most skilled officers of the depai-tment, it 
seems somewhat ungenerous to deny candidates from 
.the class, who can afford to receive their education in 
England, the right of competition simply because they 
show a colour strain. 


- r Mr. F. L. Cmffobd called and examined. 


62.438. (Lord Bonaldshay.) Witness joined the 
police force in 1889 as a confidential clerk to In- 
spector-General, was subsequently created an Inspector, 
and ultimately made office Superintendent, from which 
post he was appointed Deputy Superintendent on 
Rs. 400 in 1907. He represented the Provincial 
Service in Bombay as distinct from Sind. The reason 
why a joint written statement had not been put in 
for the Bombay Presidency and Sind, was that the 
officers in the two areas were scarcely known fo one 
another. The written statement substantially repi-e- 
sented the views of the whole Provincial Sei-vice. 

62.439. He desu-ed to abolish the Provincial Service 
altogether, and to divide the Police Department into 


three branches : a superior branch consisting of Assis- 
tant Superintendents and officers of higher rank ; an 
upper subordinate sei-vice consisting of Inspectors ; 
and a subordinate branch, which would include every- 
one below the rank of Inspector. The Deputy Super- 
intendent had been only a gazetted officer in name. 
His allowances and his duties w'ere the same as those 
of the subordinate service. Consequently it would be 
better that he should be classed as an upper sub- 
ordinate, -with similar rates of pay. Under this scheme 
all the present Deputy Superintendents would be put 
into the Inspectors class, except such as were fitted 
for the superior service. The method by which that 
should be earned was one for others to decide. He 
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had not thought of a n-ay out of the difficulty u-hich 
Tvould arise if the numher of assistants was increased 
hut the numher of Superintendents remained the 

same. , , , 

62.440. The domiciled community had been rather 
excluded and he desired to give them a percentage 
of the European element. There should lie two per- 
centages fixed, one for Indians and one for Europeans, 
and the domiciled community should be given their 
share in the latter. 

62.441. The Native of India in the superior sen-ice 
ought to receive tlie same pay as a European. Many 
of the Europeans now in the Imperial Service were 
not Europeans domiciled in England, hut men who 
had gone out of the country to obtain their education, 
and then come hack. It was tnie that Europeans 
from England were put to greater expense than 
officers wiio belonged to Eidia, but it did not follow 
that the former should receive higher pay. The 
Englishmen wlio went to the colonies accepted the 
i-ate of salary there current. If any extra pay was 
given to the European from England, it should take 
the shape of a foreign service allowance. 

62.442. The work ^ven to the Deputy Superin- 
tendents was mainly office routine work. If Deputj- 
Superintendents were placed in charge of sub-dirisions 
the office work might be left to the head clerk. He 
did not consider that it was necessary to have a 
responsible man to take charge of the office when the 
Superintendent was aw.ay. 

62.443. If the position of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents in relation to the Superintendents and the 
Assistant Superintendents was recognised to bo the 
same as that of the Deputy Collectors in relation to 
the Collector and Assistant Collectors, the pi-esent 
views of the Deputy Superintendents would be met. 
But later on, ns education spread throughout India, 
mo -e would be demanded. 

62.444. The Provincial Seiwice man ought to be a 
fii-st-class officer for puiposes of allcftninces. 

62.445. (Sir Murray nauiviich.) There were distinct 
ordeis that the Deputy Superintendents in Bombay 
should not take part in the examination of candidates 
for promotion to be Sub-Inspectors ; supen-ise the 
musketiy practice of the rifle squad ; take the place of 
an Assistant Superintendent of Police on a committee 
appointed to inspect clothing; sen-e on a committee 
appointed to enquire into the loss of arms or ammuni- 
tion ; or see any of the secret abstracts. All those 
things were felt as grievances, as they lowered the 
Deputy Superintendents in their oivu estimation. For 
many years he practically ivi-ote the abstracts, and yet, 
when he -was promoted to be a Deputy Superintendent, 
he was not permitted to see them. He was not so 
sure whether there was a distinct order that the 
Deputy Superintendents, although exempted from the 
operation of the Arms Act, should not possess a 
revolver without sanction. 


62,446. His scheme was to fix proportions for 
Indians and the domiciled community, and to give the 
latter their share amongst the Europeans. For their 
places they should bo allowed to compete in India by 
open examination. If a man claimed a domicile in 
India he might come out to India to compete in the 
examination there. At present the domiciled com- 
munity would be hard hit by competing with men who 
had had their education in Europe, but as time went 
on that would work itself out. Dp to the present 
there had been no openings for them in the country, 
and consequently facilities for their education and 
training did not exist. Once there was a demand, the 
schools in India would rise to the occasion. It would 
go far towards satisfj-ing the wants of the domiciled 
and the Indian community if Doput}' Superintendents 
were appointed under a system which put a cheek on 
personal patronage, if the disabilities imposed upon 
them were removed, and it they were allowed to rise 
to at least Es. SOO, and had a definite number of 
Suporintendentships allotted to them. 

62,417. (Mr. Mdur Rahim.) It had been laid down 
that police officer.s should be largely European. His 
idea was to give the domiciled community the same 
percentage of appointments ns was given to Indians. 
If 25 per cent, was given to Indians, 25 per cent, 
should be given to the domiciled community. At 
present the proportion of Indians w.is 5 per cent, and 
the domiciled community had to share in that. The 
domiciled community claimed an equal profiortion 
with Indians on the ground that they were part of the 
European element and had local knowledge. 

62.4 IS. (Sir Theodore Morifou.) He knew personally 
aliout half the thirty-five Deputy Superintendents, and 
could say from his own knowledge that there were three 
or four who were quite fit to be Superintendents of 
Police. 

62,4 19. (Mr. Kelly.) The present conditions of the 
Provincial Police Service failed to attract educated 
men of good family. It was true that amongst those 
who had been njipointed of recent years there were 
M.A.’s and LL.B.'s and Kumars, and thej- were quite 
suitable for the service, but faking the bulk of the men 
he did not think that they were of the best type. He 
did not dispute the statement of the Inspector-General 
that men with degrees could be obtained for Inspectors, 
but having rcgai-d to the fact that in the Police Sen-ice 
the highest pay was Rs. 500. whilst in the Provincial 
Civil Services it was Rs. 1,000. it was scarceh- likely 
that the former would attract the best kind of man. 

62.450. He could not say- that ho had seen the 
orders lie had referi-ed to when replying to Sir Murray 
Hammick, but was sure that they existed, and would 
submit copies to the Royal Commission. 

62.451. (Mr. Damodardae Vrijbhuhhandae.) He did 
not know that Deputy Superintendents ordinarily 
presided over committees on the subject of clothing. 


The witness withdrew. 


Syed Mahmood Skah. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Sind. 


Written Statement relatiny to the Police Dejiartment, 
being the corporate views of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents* of Police serving in Sind. 

62.452. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The present 
system of recruitment, viz., partly by- direct nomination 
and pai-tly by- selection from amongst Inspectors, is 
satisfactoi-y. 

62.453. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
A Deputy Superintendent of I’oliee directly recraited 
and with no Police experience should, after passing the 
nsual^test at the Training School undergo the following 
additional training during the period of probation : — 


Namelv. ^lessrs. S. Mahmood Shah, A. 0. Critchcil. 
.T. Ti. Kinner'iloy Zir ud din Ahmed. Jt. Daud, W. Gilhespy-, 
and Mir Mnqlnd Khan, Dcjmty Siqierintcndcnts of Police. 
Tlir jr.nqlml Khan notcl .a'* follow^ : — '* 1 do mit acicc with 
'■ the liist parr. andohject to iKnnination. I’roniolioii- '-honld 
*• he from an'nne(.t Inspectors.*’ 


(1) For the fir.st six months he should work with an 
exiierienccd Sub-Inspector both in oflice tint! outsjde. 
He should ns far as possible nei-sonally attend to the 
investigation of crime w-ithm the Sub-Inspector's 
charge. 

(2) For the second six months he should tour with 
the Inspector of Police, devoting particular attention 
to the inspection w-ork. 

The period of probation in the ordinary circum- 
stances should not be less than one year. The proposed 
training will, it is hoped, enable the probationer to get 
a thorough and practical insight into the Police work 
both in the oflice and in the district. The proba- 
tionaiy allowance of the Deputies should be the same 
as that of the Deputy Collector. 

62.454. (III.) Conditions of service. — The Deputy- 
Superintendent's appointment in Sind is omphatically- 
unpopular. All the present incumbents are dissatisfied 
with their prcsent position and aro a discontented lot 
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of officials. Those drafted fi-om the Revenue Depart- 
ment (and they are three such) would welcome then- 
transfer back to that department, if they had the 
option of it, and tiiose who are promoted from the 
dep-artment itself, but for the consolation of better 
emoluments, are equally dissatisfied. The only reason 
for the pi-esent state of discontent among the Depot}- 
Supei'intendents is that the work allotted to them is of 
quite unimportant nature, and consequently they have 
very little share in the administration of the disb-ict 
and have very little scope for display of their individual 
merit. The chief duties of the Deputy Superintendent 
consist in the supervision of the Police accounts, 
disposal of office routine of the most trifling character, 
and inspection of the stores and stables in the head- 
quarters. Occasionally when the Supei-intendent of 
Police is busy elsewhere, or finds it inconvenient to 
proceed to a scene of offence, the Deputy is deputed to 
investigate a crime for him. This duty, which is 
perhaps the most important woi'k the Depnty is at 
times called upon to undertake, is done under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, and consequently with 
poor results. Being stationary at Headquartei-s all 
the year round he gets very rare chances of coming in 
direct touch with the people and hence the knowledge 
of the counti-y and the ci-iminal population which 
undoubtedly is the most valuable asset for the success- 
ful detection of the crimes is denied to him. He has 
invariably to depend on the information and the advice 
of the subordinate Police, who, on account of their 
being in immediate touch with the people, can rightly 
claim a better knowledge and acquaintance with the 
local conditions. Investigation of crime by the Deputy 
is thus at times only a better paid Parce. Under such 
oiroumstanoes it is no wonder that the malpractices 
in the investigation work, which have many a time 
formed a subject of adverse comment in the press and 
in the Judicial i-ecords, remain michecked. 

The Deputy has chances few and far between of 
studying the " Native sentiment and under-cutrents of 
'Native opinion regarding Police administration,” and 
the Superintendent of Police has thus to rely chiefly 
on whatever information he might get thi-ough the 
agency of his subordinate police. This iras held to be 
one of the chief duties of the Deputy Superintendent 
at the time of the creation of these appointments, but 
as it is the Deputy has had very few chances of giving 
any assistance to the Superintendent of Police in this 
respect. We need hardly emphasize the utmost neces- 
sity (from a political point of view) of a responsible 
agency for the communication of reliable information 
about the state of the country. The Deputies have 
practically no share in the supervision or control of the 
Police Poi'ce (page 60 of the Police Commission Report) 
which they claim they must have. To be brief they 
are, in the words of a late Deputy Inspector- General of 
Police for this Province, being “ merely used as glorified 
head clerks ” (the Deputy Inspector - General of 
Police’s circular memorandum. No. 2241, dated the 
29th April 1908, and his remarks in the Police 
Administration Report for the Province of Sind for 
1908). The work which they are at present doing 
could be done by any ordinary clerk of average 
intelligence, and the bare truth is that they are at 
present a superfluous burden on the finances of the 
State. 

The Commission in Sind has defined the qjosition of 
the Deputy Superintendents as being analogous to that 
of the Daftardar to the Collector. But in practice it 
is not so. The Daftardar, being the real head of the 
office, is the channel for all the con-espondences to the 
Collector. He is cousiilted in important matters and 
■has his voice in almost every concein of the district. 
He tours with the Collector and inspects Taluka 
offices on his behalf. He meets the people and keeps 
the Collector in touch with the details of the adminis- 
tration. In the Police Department in Sind, however, 
the old order' of things still prevails. The inspection 
work of the Police Offices is done by the Reader with 
the help of a petty munshi, and the manifest abuses of 
this system in the hands of the low-paid and irrespon- 
sible munshis cannot be too strongly condemned. 
What actually happens is this, that at the end of 
,v 22817 


every ten days (which is the usual period of the halt of 
the Superintendent of Police at a police station) the 
Reader brings up a list of ‘‘ Harfat ” (inspection notes), 
the dimensions of which vary according to the length 
and breadth of the Reader’s easy conscience and sense 
of integrity. The Police i-ecord being mostly in 
veniacular, the Superintendent of Police finds the 
study of it a vei-y irksome business and thus the 
Reader has a free latitude to pick and choose as it 
suits his interests best. That the Reader has a great 
power in the department is a fact too well known, and 
the Sub-Inspector's first concern at the time of annual 
inspection is to win by hook or crook his good will. 
It is indeed regrettable that the Deputy Superinten- 
dents have so far been of absolutely no use to the 
Superintendents in effecting any improvements in the 
modus operandi of the insiiection. and if the present 
system continues there is hardly any chance of any 
change for the better in future. 

The last Police Commission had strong reasons to 
believe that the Police Porce on account of the com- 
plaints of inefficiency and charges of corruption and 
oppression was in a most unsatisfactory condition, and 
that abuses were common everywhei-e which involved 
gi-eat injury to the people and discredit to the 
Government. On the evidence of many experienced 
District Magistrates and Police Officers they realised 
the enormous advantage that must accrue to a Superin- 
tendent from the assistance of a responsible and well- 
paid Indian subordinate of education and character. 
With a view to improve the then existing state of affairs 
they proposed to create the Provincial Police Service, 
and very rightly insisted on a vei-y judicious selection 
of the persons reci-uited for these appointments. The 
cadi-e of the Deputy Superintendents was brought into 
existence in response to the cry of the people against 
the evils and vices of the department. Unfortunately, 
however, this class of officers, at any rate in Sind, have 
done very little to justify the expectation of the Com- 
mission and of the country in raising the moral tone 
of the force or otherwise restraining to any extent the 
abuses which are too well known to need description. 

In case it is considered desirable to make any use 
of the sei-vices of Deputy Supei'intendents it is essen- 
tially necessary to adopt one of the two following 
alternatives : — 

(1) Either the Deputy Superhitendent should 
accompany his Superintendent in the district as the 
Daftardar accompanies the Collector, should place 
himself in direct contact with the people and take a 
substantial share in the investigation of serious and 
important crimes ; or 

(2) The Deputy Superintendents may be placed in 
charge of Sub-Division as Assistant Superintendents 
and Deputy Collectors. 

If in the absence of the Collector from the head- 
quarters routine work which is much larger in bulk 
and of much more multifarious character than tliat of 
the Police Superintendent can be attended to properly 
by his office, there is no reason why the same arrange- 
ments should not work satisfactorily in the case of 
Police Superintendent’s office. The disposal of the 
oi-dinai-y routine work by the Deputy even when he is 
in camp is quite feasible. 

It is quite possible now to place Deputy Superin- 
tendents in chai-ge of Sub-Divisions as the sizes of the 
various districts have been greatly reduced. This 
ai-rangement will on the one hand greatly relieve the 
Superintendent of Police of the bm-denof office routine, 
and on the other serve as an excellent training for the 
future Indian Superintendents of Police. Moreover, 
the Deputy, being responsible for the work of his own 
Sub-Division, must take special interest in and exercise 
greater pains for the improvement of the force in his 
chaige. 

Whichever of the above alternatives is adopted, it 
is imperatively necessaiy that the powers and duties of 
Deputy Superintendents should be very clearly defined. 
As early as 1906 the Government of India in their 
letter No. 610, dated 13th June 1906, to the address 
of the Govei-nment of Bombay decided, as it will 
appear from the following extract, what should be the 
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functions of this new class of Police Officers It is 
“ the intention of the Government of India that 
“ these officers should take a large share in the work of 
“ siqierinlcndencc of Police duties aud investigation ; 
“ that they should tour when the Superintendent 
“ himself is at headquarters, and that they should he 
‘■■in close touch with the icholc Police worl: of the 
“ district, one 'of the principal objects of their 
“ appointment being to give the Superintendent the 
“ assistance of a Native officer who can be relied upon 
■■ to heep him informed of Native sentiment and the 
“ undercurrents of Native oj^inion regarding Police 
administration, and to advise on any matter in which 
“ these play a prominent part.’’ (Italics are ours.) 
The iustiTictions contained in the above letter have 
not yet received a practical shape. Likouisc in par:i. So 
of Government of India's Resolution. No. 2 18-2.')9, dated 
21st March 1905. it uas laid down that the functions 
and the departmental status of Deputy Superintendents 
would be similar to those of Assistant Superintendents, 
yet in practice this has not been recognised. 

Confidential reports may not bo considered unless 
the officer reported on has been given an opportunity 
to explain any point raised in the reports. The 
present system appears to be one-sided, and, however 
incorrect the report might be, there is no redress to 
the aggrieved party, as he is not permitted to question 
its acmmacy. 

Deputy Superintendents are required to wear full- 
di'ess uniform at public functions, like an At Home, 
when Assistant Supei-intcndents and Superintendents 
can attend in mess kit. Considering that Assistant 
Superintendents and Superuitondcnts lane no mess of 
their own and tliat tlie full-dress uniform is most 
inconvenient at certain functions, Deputy Super- 
intendents may be allowed to ;vear me.'s kit which 
may be prescribed. 

62,455. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — (n) The pay of 
the Deputy Superintendent is much too small as com- 
pared with that of the Deputy Collector, and there is 
every likelDiood of the prospects of the Revenue 
Provincial Service being made still better as a result 
of the enquiries of the present Commission. The 
obvious result of this disparity of treatment will be 
that only second-rate men will hereafter care to join 
the Police Provincial Service. IVe. therefore, very 
strongly ru’ge that in view of the al)ove circumstances, 
and the fact that prices have risen in all dii ectious, the 
Dei)uty Superintendents may be placed on the same 
level with Deputy Collectors as regards grades of pay. 
Of course, we, at the same lime, suggest the increase 
of the pay of Assistant Superintendents, and iiropor- 
tionate increase of the pay of Indian and European 
Superintendents. At present the. pay of an Indian 
Superintendent runs on the scale of 600, 700, 800, and 
900 per mensem, whereas a Deputy Collector rises to 
a maximum of Rs.SOO besides the listed appointments 
being open to him. This virtually means that in his 
first two grades even the Indian Superintendent must 
draw less pay than that of the Deputy Collector, 
though certainly he shall have a higher .stat\is and 
position. 

We further sti-ongly suggest that in the interests 
of the efficiency of Provincial Police Service a much 
larger number of the aiipoiutments of Superintendents 
be thro-(vn open to Deputy Superintendents of Police. 
At present only two such appointments have been 
i-eseiwed for them, though in practice not even one 
permanent .appointment has been made during the last 
sixyeai-s. Thus not only the Deputies compare un- 
favourably in -the matter of pay with the members of 
the Revenue Provincial Service, but the field of their 
future promotion also has been extremely limited. 


Even in the matter of acting arrangements amongst 
themselves and in the grades of Superintendent they 
have so far, at any rate in .Sind, been vciy poorly 
treated. Junior Assistants have invariably received 
preference in providing for vacancies even for very 
short periods and i>Licod over senior jind experienced 
Deputies, and this unfair treatment, they venture to 
express, has naturallj- caused great disappointment 
and produced feelings of sullen depression. 

In order to satisfy the reasonable aspirations of tliis 
class of gazetted police officera tind with the object of 
attracting the best men for these appointments, it is 
suggested that the number of appointments to Super- 
intendents reserved for them mav- bo raised to 25 per 
cent, and that they may ocfimify be lu-omoted .accord- 
inglj'. Dopiitv' Superintendents with long experience 
and high educational (pialificalions arc available in this 
Presidency, and an experiment in the right direction is 
urgently called foi'. 

(5) Travelling Alloicnncc — It has Iwen repeatedly 
declared that Deputy Sdperintcndenls have preci.sely 
the ramo departmental .status as Assmtant Super- 
intendent.s. but as a matter of fact difi'erence has been 
maintained between those two classes of officer!, even 
in the matter of travelling allowance. The Deputy, 
like the Lispcctor. is a second-class officer, whereas the 
Assistant Superintendent of the Police for the pur- 
poses of triivelling allowance is treated as a first-class 
officer. A Deputy Superintendent has to leave his 
head-quariers !it !i moment’s notice in firder to reach 
a scene of offence several miles aujiy. He must hire 
conveyances for hi.s private kit and serviints. .and con- 
veyances secured in hot haste arc as a rule particularly 
expensive. Difficulties of lecomotion which are 
peculiar to Sind have alre.ady been recogmised liy 
Government and secured for the province .a differential 
treatment {vide, please, siiecial rules for Sind. Chapter 
LV. of the supplement to the C.S.R., pages 150 to 
152). It is therefore praye 1 that the Deputy Super- 
intendents may be included in the category of fii-st-cla«s 
officers. 

In this connection it is suggested that u permanent 
conveyance nllowancc is absolutely necessary in the 
ease of a Deputy Superintendent. He has to visit 
almost daily the Head-quartor.s Police Lines and the 
City Police Station and the city Chowk-ies. He has to 
go on night rounds as well. He must, therefore, main- 
tain a couveyauce for his daily use. On this principle 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Karachi, aud 
City Police Ins2)cctors all over Sind are allowed' per- 
manent conveyjinco Jillowance, and there is no re;isou 
why the Deinity Superintendents silone should not l»o 
allowed the siime privilege. The mininmm charge of 
maintaining a conveyance in towns is not less than 
Rs. -10 pier mensem, and this amount which is a 
recuriing charge on Depuity's pocket should in all 
fainiess be paid by the Goveinment in the shape of a 
conveyance allowance. 

It is further sugge.sted that the Deputies may lie 
allowed to draw jioting allowance in consequence of an 
officer in the higher grade going on Ic.ive or deputation. 

62,45(k CVI.) Conditions of pension. — IVith respect 
to memorials from certain members of the Imjiorial 
Police Service praying that the period of service 
required to qualify ftir fidl pension may be reduced 
from 30 years to 25 years, the Deputy Superintendents 
of Police in Sind re.spectively beg to identify them- 
selves with the above prayer, and earnestly hope that 
the final decision will be apipilicablc to the members of 
the Provincial Police Service. The reasons for the 
piniyer apipily to the members of the Provincial Service 
with equal force and it apipiciirs sujiertluous to detail 
them here. 


Syed Maiuiood Shaii called and examined. 


62.457. (Lord RouaW.i/iui/.) Witness was Deputy 
Superintendent of Police in Sind, and represented the 
officers there. They were on one cadre with the 
Bombay Presidency Police, and their interests were 
the same. 

62.458. They asked that their pay and prospects 
should be improved, and that they should be given 


more important work to do. He did not think the 
Provincial Sen ice should be abolished, provided that 
the designation were changed and the status of the 
officera raised. Deputy Superintendents should be 
called Assistiint Superintendents, and appointments 
should be made by competitive examination in India 
amongst selected candidates. A certain percentage of 
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Superintendentshiijs sliould also be reserved. This 
might rise gradually to 25 per cent, and was higber in 
tbe light of experience according to the circumstances 
of each province. About 8 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments might be from promoted Inspectors. 

62.459. Office ■work should be done by better paid 
and better qualified head clerks as in the case of a 
Collector's office. 

62.460. IVhen the cadi-e was first started some of 
the places at the top were kept vacant, but they had 
all been filled up since. At present no difficulties were 
experienced owing to the different ages of the promoted 
and directly recruited men, but they would arise in 
Lime, because the latter would come to occupy the 
higher posts and block the pi'omotion of the promoted 
men ; but that could be got over by a time-scale. At 
present the Provincial Service was entitled to two 
Superintendentships, but they had been given only 
acting appointments. The service now asked for a 
25 per cent., which would he about eight. A jump 
from two to eight was rather large, and the number 
might be increased gradually. If the percentage of 
Superintendentships was substantial, that should be 
the sole way of recruiting hTatives of India to the 
superior police force. Inspectors should be promoted 
to be Deputy Superintendents by pure selection, and 
there should he no rules as to age or length of service. 
That should he left to the discretion of the selecting 
officer. 


62.461. There were no complaints about rmiform, 
except that the Deputy Superintendents desired to have 
a mess kit, such as was possessed by Assistant Superin- 
tendents and Supeiintendents. They would not object 
to the cost, which would not be great. 

62.462. (Sti- Theodore Morison.) In Sind Govern- 
ment offices were largely manned by Hindus, although 
they were a minority of the poprdation. as they were 
much better educated than the hluhammadans At 
present hot many Muliammadans would get into the 
sendee l>y a competitive examination, but such a 
method would he an incentive to education, as it had 
been in the Punjab. In a competitive examination was 
given to the Sind, there would be need at the beginning 
to safeguard Muhammadan intei’ests. 

62,463 {Mr. Ahdur Eahim.) He did not want 
unlimited competition just for the present, because it 
would not secure the due representation of the Muham- 
madan community, hut that matter would be set right 
after five or six years. For police woik on the frontier 
academic education was not of great importance. The 
essential things were knowledge of the conditions and 
physical qualities. 

62.464. Deputy Superintendents ought to he pro- 
moted fairly early in their career. 

62.465. {Sir Mvrray Hammiclc.) Before entering the 
service lie was a First Class Magistrate in Sind on 
E.S. 175. He applied for an appointment when the 
Provincial Police Service was created. 


The witness withdrew. 


J. L. Fagan, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Central Provinces. 


Written Statement relating to the Police Department, 

being the Coiporatc Views of the Indian Police 

Association, Central Provinces Branch. 

[Note. — This Representation is an extract from a 
letter from M. F. "Wren, Esq.. Honorary Secretary, 
Indian Police Association, Central Provinces Branch, 
in iihich the personal views of Mr. Pagan, the witness 
who represented the Imperial Police Officers before the 
Commission, have been added in italics.] 

62.466. Sequence of Replies Submitted , — Our replies 
are stated below in the order of the nine heads given 
in the printed notice forwarded -with your letter under 
reply, but we wish particularly to emphasise our 
recommendations under headings (IV.) Salary, and 
(VI.) Pension. 

Introductory Remarhs . — The importance of the 
Indian Police as a service has enormously increased 
during the past few years. This is common know- 
ledge, and we think it is admitted by all. The reasons 
for this claim therefore need not be recaijitulated. 
The importance of the Police is even greater, however, 
than is generally knoivn, in consequence of the duties 
delegated to the force in relation to recent Army 
reform schemes. As these orders are confidential 
they cannot be quoted, but we beg that the members 
of the Commission will inform themselves of the duties 
imposed on the Police by them. Until these are 
known, ■n'e do not think they ivill be in a position to 
adequately gauge the importance of the Police 
service. 

62.467. (l.j Methods of recruitment.— We suggest 
no change in the existing methods of recruitment. 
Under existing conditions, which have only been in 
foi’ce for a few years, we believe we are obtaining a 
class of officers from England who will develop into 
very useful Police Superintendents. The promotion 
of Inspectors to Deputy Superintendents offers a 
satisfabtory opening for a worthy class of officers in 
deserving cases. Deputy Superintendents are also 
recruited direct by nomination and we favour this 
course subject to the remarks given under heading VII. 
(paragraph II). 

62.468. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
There is a general consensus of opinion among the 
Police Officers of this branch that the system of 
training gazetted officers in these provinces can be 
improved by the adoption of training in a central 
school on first appointment as is done in Other 
provinces. The system _was tried in these provinces 


once in the case of three probationers and given up 
after that. We believe, however, the fault lay rather 
with the circumstances of the trial than with the 
system. Training schools have been adopted, we 
believe, in all other provinces, and we advocate the 
resuscitation of such training here. 

62,469. (III.) Conditions of service.-;- Such 
recommendations as might have come under this head 
have been embodied elsewhere in this letter. 

- 62,470. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — This is the 
chief'reform on which we wish to lay particular stress. 

We are universally of opinion that a graded list 
does not secure an even flow of promotion. In a small 
service such as ours blocks are of frequent occurrence, 
and we think that an incremental system of pay, such 
as has been granted to the Forest Service, is in every 
way preferable. As the relative merits of the graded 
system and of incremental pay have already been 
argued at length and will be known to you, we do not 
think it necessary to say anything further in support 
of this view. 

(a) We beg to recommend the following scale of 
of pay ; — 

Rs. 

On appointment as Probationer - 300 

On confirmation - - - - 400 

These rates of pay prevail at present 

After promotion toBs.400 we think that an annual 
increment of Rs, 50 per mensem should be granted up 
to a maximum of Rs. 1,250. 

Under this proposal Police Officers ■will draw lower 
pay than the Indian Forest Service for the first nine 
years. This is considered reasonable in view of the 
training which the Forest Officer has to undergo before 
he commences his sendee in India and the expenses 
incuiTed while undergoing it. We see no reason, 
however, why there should he any difference in the pay 
of the two services for longer than nine years. We 
believe the duties of the Police Officer to be infinitely 
more responsible than those of the Forest Officer and 
he should at least be paid at the same rate subject to 
the limitations advocated above. 

Tliat the incremental system of pay was not granted 
to the Police Service at the same time it was 'intro- 
duced into the Public Works Department has pi'oved a 
source of considerable dissatisfaction. We realise the 
panctical difficulties of introducing the system for the 
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Police -witli retrospective effect, Ijut we most earnestly 
urge the Commission to recommend the introduction 
of this refoiTn at once, without waiting to take further 
evidence. We urge this course because officers, wlio 
have memorialised the Secretai'y of State, have recently 
received replies to the effect that their memorials have 
been refeiTed to the Public Services Commission. 
Our case for redress, therefore, now rests with the 
Commission. 

(h) In addition to the incremental system we would 
urge that Assistant Superintendents holding charge of 
districts should draw a minimum salary of Rs. 700 a 
month. This is the lowest pay dravm by a Super- 
intendent of Police at present. We consider that the 
gi’eat difference in lesponsibilitj’ between the duties 
of an Assistant Superintendent and of a District 
Superintendent justifies a difference in pay. 

(c) Further, we advocate the granting of allow- 
ances to Assistant Superintendents when in charge of a 
sub-division. The extra responsibility iirvolved justi- 
fies the allowance. Also, occasionally, an officer in 
charge of a sub-division is passed over for an officiating 
vacancy-for a short period in order to avoid a series of 
transfers and the introduction of an officer for a short 
time who is new to the sub-division. 

(d) For District Superintendents, we urge that 
allowances be granted to those officers who are in 
charge of districts where the cost of living is unusually 
high. We are not in favour of the grant of allow- 
ances on the score of any additional work, as we think 
that if the work is so heavy as to necessitate an 
additional allowance the best method of meeting the 
case is to reduce the size of the charge. But in these 
pr’ovinees there is a gi'eat difference in the cost of 
living in different districts. 

(b) We also urge that Officiating Deputy Inspect ors- 
General should draw the full pay of the grade in which 
they act. At present such an officer draws a propor- 
tionate acting allowance onlj’. 

(/) Thai the officiating service ns Depitig Inspector- 
General for six months and over — except in g^eivilege 
leave vacancies — count towards increased gicnsion, 

(g) That the Inspector-General's pay should he the 
same whether the g’ost be held by a Civilian or a 
Policeman. 

(h) that the minimum allowances for furlough and 
leave on medical certificate be as follows : — 

£ 

For District Superintendents of 400 per aiimini. 
Police. 

For Assistant Districts Superin- 300 ., 

tendents of Police. 

We understand that the recommendation made in 
(t) of this paragraph has already been granted to other 
services or has been found to be a requirement by 
them. 

The proposals advocated in (c) and (d) already exist 
in other Provinces. We do not specify what we think 
would furnish reasonable allowances, as conditions 
vary with the case and each requires separate con- 
sideration. 

62,471. (Y.) Conditions of leave. — ^The existing 
conditions of leave entail very great hardship upon 
us. Up to now, officers have frequently been unable 
to afford to take their leave. With the incremental 
system of pay, however, we believe that this will occur 
less frequently. We wish to consult all members of 
our brauoh before putting fonvari any detailed pro- 
posal on this subject. We are agreed, however, that 
the rules should be altered by removing the existing 
time restrictions to allow of leave out of India bein^ 
taken more frequently than can be done at present. 

In paragraph 62,472 we have urged that a 
pension should be granted after 25 years. Under 
existing regulations only three years of the leave 
taken during this period counts towards pension. We 
think that at least four years’ leave should comit as 
service qualifying for pension. 

While all Police Officers are agreed that the present 
leave rides are unsatisfactory, there was considerable 
divergence of opinion as to what scheme shoidd be 
advocated, and it was finally agreed that the Police 


icitness should malce out the best case he could on the 
following lines : — 

ti) Thai every Gazetted Officer should be compelled to 
take one moiith's holiday in the year. 

(ii) That he should be compelled to piroceed on leave to 
his native country at specified periods, but that this 
leave should be on f nil pay. 

(iii) That he might obtain special leave on half pay 
when recommended by a Medical Board, or in sjiecial 
circumstances to be approved by the Local Government. 

Details of this scheme will be worked out before the 
representatives apipcar before the Loyal Commission.* 

02.472. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — The ques- 
tion of pension is the second reform on which we 
wish to laj- particular stress. 

The number of'officers who have left the serrice in 
the Central Provinces during the last twenty years, 
together with the Berar officers wdio have left since 
the amalgamation of the Central Provinces with 
Berar in 1901. is thirty. Of these fourteen have 
retired on pension, twelve have died, three resigned 
and one left the service without permis.sion. Thus less 
than fifty per cent, have enjoyed their pensions. The 
Police Commission realised the hardship imposed on 
the Police by the existing regulations and recom- 
mended the adoption of twenty-five 3 'ears for full 
pension instead of thirty years, but this recommenda- 
tion was not accepted by the Secretaiy of State. We 
think this rule should be introduced now. 

The present rate of pension was fixed in the year 
1855. It amounts to Rs. 5,000 per annum at the rate 
of one shilling and jiincpcnce per rupee, which gives 
‘loll. 10s. in English money. At the time this pension 
was recommended it wa.® calculated to give the equiva- 
lent of 5001. per annum. Since the year 1855 the 
cost of living has enormouslj’ increased Imfh in India 
and in England. To meet this, the pay of Police 
Officers was increased, but the ]>ensi(>n earned is still 
less bj’ 62?. lOf. than the sum originallj' intended to 
be granted. The pension of the sulwrdinate Police 
was increased ■with their increase of paj’ granted on 
the recomiueudation of- the Police Commission, and 
we think that a similar increase is duo to us. Calcu- 
lated on the basis of half the average emoluments 
during the last three j-ear-s of service, which is the 
method of calculating the pension of the subordinate 
Police at present, a Siipei-intendent of Police should 
now receive a pension of 630?., assuming that he 
attains the rank of first-gnide Superintendent not less 
than three years before he retiras. Under the incre- 
mental system proposed he should i-eceive 656?. os. 
imless his increments have been witliheld. We con- 
sider this is a fair rate of calculating pension. We 
have asked above for full pension after 25 j'ears. 
because of the extra strain of modei-n service, and we 
ask for enhanced pension calculated as above, together 
with the twentj'-five year rule. 

In addition to this we tirge that ati extra 100?. per 
annum be granted to officers who serve for three j-ears 
as Deputj- Inspector-General or Inspector-General of 
Police. 

As an alternative scheme to that gwoposed above it is 
advocated that (he following scale of pensions be coii- 
sidcred : — £ s. d. 

First jicnsion, after d I years' service - 400 0 0 

Second pension, after li.') years' service dOO 0 0 

Third giension, after 30 years' scrricc God o 0 

Under this scheme it isgirojinsed that a contract should 
be made with the Government for SI years, at the end of 
which picriod Government could dispense with a jiolicc- 
man's services or flic gioliccman could tender his resigna- 
tion. Similarly after So and SO years each contracting 
party would have the right to close the contract. It is 
believed that by this scheme the Government would not 
lose, since it would be in a jiosition to get rid of its bad 
bargains at a fairly early date — men uiio although they 
bore good characters were nevertheless usele.ss in the 
higher-paid appointments. While on the other hand the 
■very small number of officers who might desire to retire 
would not be compelled to give unwilling service. 

62.473. (VII.) Such limita'tion as may exist in 
the emplo3rment of non-Eu ropeans and the -working 

* Vide Addendum. 
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of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial.— In paragraph 62,466 we 
refer to certain confidential orders of the Govei-nment 
of India and ask that the Commission might infoi-m 
themselves as to tlieir scope. In view of these ordei-s 
we consider that it is essential that Indians should 
only be appointed to the posts of Supei-intendent of 
Police in very exceptional and only isolated cases. In 
places where there are Special Reserves, we are of 
opinion that all the Gazetted Officers, unless there are 
more than three, should be Europeans only. It is of 
course impossible to give our reasons in an open letter. 

The division of the service into the Imperial and 
Provincial branches we believe to be satisfactoiy, but 
the system has only been in force for a few years. It 
was started in 1906 and for the fii*st few years after 
that but few appointments were made in the Provincial 
branch. The system therefore has not been sufficiently 
long in force to draw conclusions from it. 

62.474. (VIII.) Kelation of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — It is the 
practically unanimous experience of Police Officers 
that their relations with the Indian Civil Sendee and 
other magistrates have been on the whole all that 
could be desired. Under modem conditions, however, 
the District Magistrate is very fully occupied and he 
has less time at his disposal to give to the study of 
police questions within his charge, especially with 
reference to the character of the personnel. We 
advocate no change of the powers of the District 
Magistrate as regards the work of the police in his 
district. We think, however, that all disciplinaiy 
powers now exercised by the District Magistrate under 
the Police Manual might be dispensed with with 
advantage. The rank and file of the police, as a whole, 
now know the powers of pruiishment exercised by the 
officers and their rights of appeal. The orders of the 
District Superintendent are subject to the scrutiny of 
the Deputy Inspector- General as well as of the 
Inspector- General in aU cases, whether an appeal lies 
or not. We think therefore that the additional control 
of the District Magistrate is now unuecessaiy; that it 
introduces an outside factor between the rank and file 
on the one hand and the District Superintendent, the 
Deputy Inspector-General and the Inspector-Genei-al 
of Police on the other, which it is not desirable to 
retain. If the District Magistrate conoui's with the 
views of the police officers his control has no effect. 
In cases in which he disagrees, it introduces an element 
of discord. And with the rules of appeal and the 
soratiny to which every order of punishment is now 
liable we think that the conciu'rence or otherwise of 
the District Magistrate can safely be dispensed with. 

62.475. (IX.) Other points. — The officers of this 
branch find themselves placed in a position of difficulty 
as regards insurance for their wives and families, as 
the Police Provident Pund does not necessarily secure 
a suitable pension for the widows and children of 
deceased officers. Police Officers have therefore to 
make their own arrangements for insurauce with 
private companies. In these days of stress and strain 
it is very necessary for all officers to be relieved of the 
additional anxiety about the futures of their families. 
We are very anxious to secure a means of Government 
insurance on the principle of the scheme now apper- 
taining to the Indian Civil Servuce. We have been 
unable to work out any scheme in detail as yet, but we 
wish to press upon the Public Services Commissioners 
the great benefit that they would be bestowing upon 
Police Officers if they could recommend some such 
scheme. 

(A) In the Central Provinces there are at present 
only two Deputy Inspectors-General, one for the eastern 
and the other for the ivestern half of the Province, and 
there is no Deputy Inspector-General for Crime and 
Railways as in other Provinces in India. It is iinani- 
mously considered most desirable that a third Deputy 
Inspector-General should he appointed for Railways and 
Crime and that the Inspector-General should have the 
assistance of a senior and efficient officer for these 
important branches of the Police administration. 

(B) At the present time the Railway Administration 


is in the hands of the Inspector-General of Police 
assisted by a Superintendent, and similarly the Criminal 
Inrestigation Department is directly under the Inspector- 
General himself and is worhed by a special Superintendent 
who acts as assistant to the Inspector-General. Under 
this scheme it is felt that the Inspector-General does not 
get the best advice available and that the Police of this 
Province are deprived of an appointment of Deputy 
Inspector-General. 

(G) A grievance common to all Government officials is 
that the present scale of allowances on transfer is absurdly 
inadequate. In fact a transfer amounts, in the case of a 
married man, to a fine of several hundred rupees. It is 
therefore urged that full actual expenses be granted on 
transfer. 

(D) With the enormously increased cost of transport 
the old daily travelling allowances are found to be 
quite inadequate and the following enhanced scale is 
advocated : — 

Rs. a. p. 

For Deputy Inspectors-General - -780 

For District Superintendents of Police 6 S 0 

For Assistant District Superintendents 

of Police - - - - -500 

(E) It has always been felt a hardship that married 
men should have to pay for medical attendance for their 
wives and children, and if free medical attendance ivere 
granted to all Government officials' wives and children 
the Government would-be conferring a great boon But 
in making this request it is only fair to point out that 
the Police have no desire to gain at the expense of their 
brother officers in the Indian Medical Service, and it is 
earnestly hoped that if this concession be granted to 
Government officials, medical practitioners will bo 
compensated by Government. 

62.476. In the above representation we have wished 
to state the reforms we advocate as simply as possible. 
But we think the Commission should be informed that 
considerable ill-feeling and discontent has been aroused 
among Police Officers, especially in matters of pay and 
pension. We think that other services, such as the 
Forest, have been given benefits which have been 
withheld from the Police, which are in fairness due to 
them as well. 

In conclusion we desire to be allowed to emphasise 
the fact, which cannot be dem'ed, that the importance 
of the Indian Police Service is second to that of no 
other service in India. It is now responsible for 
internal law and order at all times. It is not only 
essential, in our opinion, to ameliorate the lot of officers 
who are at present serving, but also to attract to the 
Police as fine a class of recruits as can be obtained. 
The attractions of the service are great to any healthy- 
minded English boy, but at the same time in these 
strenuous days, if the conditions of the service are less 
satisfactory than those of other services open in the 
Empire, we cannot expect to obtain the best class of 
recruits. We therefore respectfully wish to m-ge our 
case as much with regard to the future as for our own 
benefit. 

Addendum. 

62.477. Letter from J. L. Pagan, Esq., Magpur, the 
7th February 1914. 

As promised in the last sentence of heading V. of 
Mr. Wren’s revised memorandum to the Secretary of 
the Public Services Commission, dated Uagpur, the 
2nd April' 1913 (i.e., paragraph 62,471), I have the 
honoui- to submit my proposals for the improvement of 
the existing leave rules. 

(2) After reading the various proposals and 
criticisms of the Government of India on the subject 
of the simplication of the rules in the Civil Seiwice 
Regulations, I came to the conclusion that the framers 
of the new rules and critics of the proposed changes 
were out of touch wth the lower-paid services, since 
many of the restrictions imposed both by the old rules 
and in the proposed rules w'ork more harshly on the 
lower-paid than on the higher-paid services. 

(3) I take it that it will be admitted that the 
object of leave rules is to secure Government a healthy 
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and contented set of officers and, as a corollary to this, 

I take it that any scheme of- leave niles ivhicli entails 
the maximum propoi-tion of good health and content- 
ment of its officers ivill redoimd to the lienefit of the 
Government, for it is obvious that better -n-ork can he 
e.xiiected from a contented and healthy service. 

(4) Theoretically tlie existing leave nilos provide 
for every officer tiJdng one year’s firrlough every five 
years, that is every officer is on furlough for one-fiftli 
of his service. In practice, however. Government only 
lose tlie services of its Police Officei-s for two and a 
half years since, as the i-tiles stand. Police Officers 
cannot afford to take the full amormt of furlough 
earned. Government is therefore obtaining more 
seiwice than they are entitled to expect, tliough, 
probably, the extra length of service is counterbalanced 
by an equivalent loss of energy and efficiency. 

(5) The Inspector-General of Police, Central 
Provinces, examined the historj' of services of thirteen 
officers of the Central Provinces Police, having service 
ranging from seventeen to twenty-nine years, and found 
that these thirteen officers, with a total service of 300 
years, had taken only twenty-four years and six 
months furlough. In other words, on an average 
service of twenty-three years, each officer had taken 
onl}' one year and eleven months’ furlougli and had 
spent only one-twelfth of his total service on furlough 
as against the one-fifth he is entitled to. 

(6) Even out of this small period of leave enjoyed, 
a vei-y large proi)ortion represents leave on medical 
certificate which the officers had been compelled to 
take owing to ill-health, which had undoubtedly 
incapacitated them for hanging on. On a reasonable 
average each of these officers may be expected to take 
another period of fi\-e or six months’ furlough during 
the remainder of his service, bringing the total amount 
of leave enjoyed by him during his service to two 
years and four or five months, until at the end of his 
seiwice, just before retiring, when each of them will 
take combined leave for two years preparatory to 
retirement, bringing his total furlough up to a little 
over four years. 

The existing rules provide a very liberal maximum 
of leave, but the chief fault about them is that they 
permit of such undesirable inequality in the distribu- 
tion of it, and it is above all things imdesirable that a 
Police Officer should be allowed to dragon discontented 
and in ill-health during the best years of Ids life owing 
to his being unable to save sufficient money to pay the 
heavy charges of a passage to his native country and 
living there in a manner suitable to his status, and yet, 
at the same time, being able to practically retire two 
years before his time by taking furlough in a lump 
which he should have taken earlier in his service in 
smaller portions. I would quote the Inspector-General 
of Police, Central Provinces, who, I would add, is a 
member of the Indian Civil Seiwice and not a Police 
Officer, on this point. He mates : “ I have no hesitation 
“ whatsoever in saying that in nearly every case the 
“ small amount of leave enjoyed by officers of the 
“ Police Department is simply the result of their 
“ inability to afford to take the leave which is due to 

them owing to the difficulty of making two ends 
“ meet on their furlough half pay. It is time that 
“ some of the deficiency in the full amount of leave 
'■ taken is generally made up at the end of their service 
“ by their taking two years’ furlough preparatory to 
“ retirement. They naturally do this because their 
“ furlough pay is iu excess of the pension, but these 
'• last two years spent on leave before retirement can 
“ hardly be counted as actual service, and cannot he 
“ held to fulfil the object for which leave is intended. 
“ Ho one would admit that the object of the leave 
“ rules is to enable an officer to spend the last two years 
“ of his service -on furlough simply because his 
“ furlough pay exceeds his pension. The object of 
“ the leave rules is to enable an officer to get as much 
“ change and relaxation as will keep him in a fit state 
“ to perform his duties, and .this object is in no way 
“ attained if he takes far less leave than he needs 
" during his service when it would help to keep him 
•• fit. and then, when he is about to retire and has no 
“-intention' of returning to duty, he takes a long 
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“ period of leave to suit his own convenience. By 
“ depriving himself of leave when he needs it he 
“ reduces his efficiency, and when he finally takes the 
“ leave he has so long needed it is too late to be of 
“ advantage to his efficiency' or to the Government 
which he serves. Me.anwhilo, owing to the inability 
“ of ofiicei-s to take leave on account of the cost of 
“ their journey' home - and the expense of living in 
“ England on a reduced pay, Govei-nmenl has to 
“ retain in its scrrice a large number of officers who 
“ have beconle stale and are even suffering from ill- 
“ health which renders them unfit to perform their 
“ duties properly though not so serious as to compel 
“ them to take leave.” 

(7) The Decentralisation Commission recognised 
the importance of granting leave for comparatively 
short periods on full pay instead of the comparatively 
longer periods on half pay which are now admissible. 
At present seldom, if ever, even in the hot weather, are 
the sanctioned 20 per cent, absent on leave, and iu the 
cold weather the percenhage is practically nil. It seems 
desirable, therefore, that a more regular flow of officers 
going on leave should bo substituted and some system 
introduced whereby from 10 per cent, to 12 per cent, 
should always he on leave. 

(8) As stated above, theoretieally, the rules provide 
for an officer taking one year’s furlough every five 
years. Practically, however, it is found that a Police 
Officer in the Central Provinces takes only one year 
in every eleven, and in consequence his health breaks 
down and his work- suffers. I would iwint out that in 
paragraph 10 of Mr. Wren’s nieniorandum we found 
that less than oO ]icr cent, of officers ever lived to draw 
their jionsions. 

(9) What is desirable is to formulate a system 
whereby Govenimont procures the maximum proficient 
service from its servants at a reasonable cost. , I con- 
sider that on an average every officer requires eight 
months’ leave every four years, and it is most essential 
that' ns much of these eight months as possible should 
be spent in his native coimtry. Tin’s is less than he is 
theoretieally entitled to under the existing niles. 

(10) I therefore suggest that fiu-lough on full pay 
be earned at the rate of one month on every six 
months’ active service, and that pi'ivilege leave be 
earned, as at present, at the rate of one month for 
every eleven months’ active service, but thtit pririlcge 
leave cannot be accumulated or combined with any other 
form of leave except sick leave. Thus every three and 
a half years an officer will be entitled to seven months’ 
furlough on full pay, which he would be expected to 
spend in Europe. The leave would, of course, have to 
be taken at such time as might be convenient to the 
interests of his service. An officer cannot bo allowed 
to take his leave at a particular time convenient to 
hiuiseif, but would have to take it when ho could get it, 
and would even be liable to be sent on leave when ho 
did not want to go if he had leave due to him and if it 
was convenient to the Public Service that he should 
go. .It would be necessary to separate the leave more 
or less evenly over the whole year so as to avoid 
having too many officers absent at one time. 

(11) Under my scheme prirtlege leave at the rate of 
,a month a year and furlou.gh on full pay as explained 
above would be the only kinds of leave orffinarily 
allowed; hut, of course, it would be necessary to 
provide in the rules for the grant of special leave 
either for ill-health or for urgent private affairs. Such 
special leave ns in the case of ui-gent pi-ivatc aftaira 
should not exceed six months, while leave on medical 
certificate ivould be for such period as the medical 
officer might declare necessary. In either ease the 
leave would be on half pay only. 

(12) I calculate that trader this scheme the number 
of officei-s absent on leave at one time would not 
exceed 14 per cent, of the strength, and as the existing 
rules allow for as many ns 20 per cent, being absent, it 
would be possible under my scheme to reduce the 
reserve of officers for leave vacancies by (> per cent. 

(13) The object of my proposal is to secure a scheme 
which will be of the groatest benefit both to the Public 
Service and to the officers concerned. To the Public 
Service it will Secui-e the maximum- efficiency of the 
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oiScers and will also avoid long’ absences for as mucli 
as two years at a time which are now permissible. To 
the officers it will ensure that they have sufficient 
opportunity of relaxation and change of climate and 
sufficient means at their disposal to take advantage of it. 

(14) I hope 1 may here be allowed to say a few words 
on the conditions of service, and I think I dan conscien- 
tiously say that I am voicing the opinion of the 
officers of the Imperial Police Service of India. My 
duties have recently carried me over a considerable 
part of India, "during which time I have met repre- 
sentative Police Officers of a large number of Provinces 
of. India. The conditions of sendee in the Police 
Department are liarder and more exacting than those 
of any other department in India. This has never 
been sufficiently recognised, although thfe Police Com- 
mission spoke of the “ very trying nature ” of Police 
work, and the Government of India’s Resolution on 
the Commission’s Report alludes to “ the laborious 
“■ chai'acter of the work and the physical energy, 
“ mental alertness, readiness of resource and attention 
■i to minute detail which its proper performance 
“ demands.” Police administration is becoming 'suffi- 
ciently important and complex to call for expert 
handling, and under ordinary circumstances such 
expert handling can only be found in a man who is 
made to study the subject all his service and who in 
his own service is the picked man. 

(15) It will be better to explain in definite terms 
the nature of the strain which the adequate per- 
formance of his duties imposes on a Police Officer. 
According to law he is “ always on duty,” he is never 
allowed to forget his work or to get it off his mind. 
It is admitted tliat it is necessary to close mentally 
just as an office is closed at a fixed hour every day. 
He is frequently called out in the middle of the night 
to the scene of a fire, a riot, or a murder he has to be 


about his district in all weathers and in aU seasons ; 
he has to be ready at all times to ride long distances 
across country to the scenes of violent crimes, often 
Avithout being able to take ■with him the comforts, or 
even the bare necessities of existence. IVhei'e\ er there 
is famine or epidemic he has usually to be in the thick 
of it, and this activity he has to maintain unceasingly 
until late on in his service because of the paucity of 
administrative appointments; he is charged uith the 
most important as well as the most elementary func- 
tions of any civilised Government and his work is 
continuously before the public. It does not appear to 
have been sufficiently realised that serious developments 
in the political situation have added enormously to the 
duties and to the responsibility of a Police Officer. Not 
many years ago these duties were non-existent or 
negligibly light. The Police are now the only effective 
system which the Civil and even the Military admini- 
stration possesses, and of all the duties of the police 
none are more irksome. The Government blow hot or 
cold, and the police are alternately censured for exhi- 
biting too much or too little zeal. In some parts of 
the coimtry it is not too much to say that Police 
Officers employed on political duties carry their lives 
iu their hands, 

(16) To sum up, the present conditions of service 
are such as to produce discontent in the mind of every 
single officer in the Police Department, a feeling which 
has apparently not been realised by the Government 
and the public owing to the loyal attitude of all Police 
Officers during the late period of unrest ; and although 
our loyalty can be depended upon. I am constrained to 
admit that there is a very strong feeling of discontent 
among the officers of the Imperial Service due, not so 
much to the want of recognition of past services as to 
the failure of Government to admit our claim to be 
considered as the right hand of the Civil authorities. 


Mr. J. L. Fagan called and examined. 


62.478. {Lord Sonaldshay.) Witness was a Superin- 
tendent of Police, fourth class, in charge of the 
Ci’iminal Investigation Department of the Central 
Provinces. He joined the Police as an Inspector, was 
promoted to be an Assistant Superintendent, was 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Ooramissionei-, and 
Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General. During 
the remainder of 'his service he had been a Superin- 
tendent, with the exception of the last 3i years, when 
he had been Assistant to the Inspector-General in the 
Special and Criminal branches of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. 

62.479. The -wiitteu statement represented the 
unanimous opinion of the officers. It was dra’wn up at 
a meeting held at Nagpur, at which tliirty-seven mem- 
bers of the Service were present. The changes in it 
had been put fonvard by him personally on his own 
responsibility. The only point on which thei'e was a 
divergency of opinion was on the question of the 
Inspector- General of Police, and that was confined to 
two members only. 

62.480. The Police force was the Same for the 
Central Provinces and for Berar. 

62.481. He was satisfied with the present system of 
recruitment iu England, which gave on the whole a 
better personnel than the old system,' and the age 
limits were coirect. Thei-a should be no probation in 
England. The Police Training School in the Central 
Provinces had been in existence for nine or ten year's, 
but only one batch of Assistant Superintendents had 
been sent there, as it was found to be faulty, and they 
were now trained in the districts. The officers, 
however, advocated a reversion to training in the 
training school, though the difficulty was that the 
school was a smaller one than that of most Provinces, 
At the pi-esent time only Deputy Superintendents, 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors were trained at the 
school. 

62.482. The bar preventing an Indian from going 
up for the English Examination should be maintained. 
The best way of meeting the aspirations of Indians 
was considerably to improve the Provincial Service by 


increasing its numbers, by raising the salaries at the 
top and in the middle, and by selecting from it for 
promotion officers who were likely to make good 
Superintendents. The five per cent, rule in the 
Central Provinces only given one permanent Indian, 
but there was also a Deputy Superintendent who was 
acting as a Superintendent. He did not wish to see 
any limit put to the aspirations of Indians. 

62.483. The Inspector-General in the Central Pro- 
vinces was not a Police officer and the officei'S did not 
ask that he must be. He was a Civilian, and the force 
trusted him. They might not feel in the same way, 
if he was a Police officer. Of coui'se, if the force 
produced as good a man as could be got from the Civil 
Service, he should have the appointment, but in any 
case he preferred a Civilian of the Province to a Police 
officer bi'ought from another province. 

62.484. At present he did not think it was necessary 
to safeguai'd the interests of the Assistant Superin- 
tendents, recruited in England, by putting a definite 
limit on the number of promotions to the superior 
service. "When later on the newly enlisted men in the 
Provincial Service proved to be a much better class 
than at present there would be no right to stop them. 
If the percentage was to be fixed, he would raise it to 
ten, which woidd meet the case for the present ; and 
when the time came for increasing it, steps should be 
taken to reduce recruitment in England. 

62.485. Promotion was bad. and that was due to 
the lack of administrative appointments at the top. 
There had been a block for a long time, and it would 
exist for the next 34 years. It was unfair that there 
should be such blocks in one part of the sendee, and a 
rush of promotion in the other parts. Those difficulties 
would be avoided by having a time-scale instead of a 
graded system. That would not prevent men ob- 
taining administrative posts comparatively young and 
holding them for a long time, but it would give men a 
certain chance of a decent salai-y, provided their work 
was satisfactory. 

62.486. There was a strong feeling with regai-d to 
the fifty-five year rule for retirement. 
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62.487. He was instructed by liis brother ofScers to 
throw the original scheme for pension after twentj’-tive 
years* service overboard. The scheme which they now 
wished adopted was the one which appeared in italics, 
ivith the amendment that, instead of twenty-one years 
and 4001, it would be preferable to say twenty years 
and 350/. 

62.488. A.n othcer should be compelled to tahe a 
certain amount of leave at stipulated inteiwals. He 
would rather see .a system of compulsory furlough than 
have the power of commutation. 

62.489. The additional cost to Goveriunent of the 
,cheme that had. been put fonvard was very small, and 
would be more than coimterbalanced by extra efficiency. 
The existing cadre would be nuite large enough as the 
scheme had been worked out on the cadre. 

62.490. The officers objected to the title of Superin- 
tendent, but he had no alternative suggestion to offer. 
Amongst themselves they were called District Superin- 
tendents, and that had never caused any confusion. It 
was however a matter of such small importance that 
the officers did not wish to press it. 

62.491. Personally he did not think the Provincial 
Police Service had been a success in the Central 
Provinces, as there were too many promoted men in it 
at present. The working nile had been half direct 
recruitment and half promotions, but the promoted 
men were slightly in e.xcess. The du-ect reemits were 
men of a very good type. The promoted men were also 
good, but were of a different standai-d. They were, for 
the moat part, of the old school, and had no desire to 
take up any social position, and were content to work 
on as glorified Inspectors. The new men had aspira- 
tions and worked with a view to becoming Superin- 
tendents. At present the pay was too low. IVith a 
time-scale and fii-st-class travelling allowances suitable 
men might be obtained. Men had transferred from 
the provincial executive seiwiee to the police. 

62.492. No difficulties were found owing to the fact 
that direct recruits came in at a much younger age 
than promoted Inspectors. That was safeguarded by 
keeping vacancies in the higher grades. The promoted 
inspector was not allowed to go right to the top 
straight away. The first direct recruit had now been 
promoted to be a Superintendent. Direct recruits and 
promoted men were all on one list. 

62.493. In course of time all the top grades in the 
Provincial Sendee might be filled by direct recruits, 
but he was against promotion from the Inspector grade 
except in the case of a man who was really very good. 
He desired to see the Provincial Service recruited by 
direct appointment, but after a certain number of 
year's, so as not to break faith with the present men in 
the subordinate ranks of the police. 

62.494. {Sir Mim-ay Hammicl:.) It was not impor- 
tant that an officer should only take leave during the 
hot weather, as medical opinion was coming round to 
the view that men should be move frequently in 
England during the winter. It might be taken that a 
man would never be compelled to go twice con- 
secutively in the cold weather and come out in the hot 
weather. 

62.495. (Mr. Chaubal.) The lowest grade in the 
Provincial Service was Rs. 250 and that was the 
highest grade of Inspectors, so that there was no 
distinction between the rivo salaries, but his idea was 
not to promote Inspectors at all. If the present 
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practice of maldng 2 n’omotions from the Insjjectors 
still continued, the lowest pay of the Deputy 
Superintendents should be raised if it caused dis- 
satisfaction. 

62.496. (Mr. Ahdu r Hahim .) There was no complaint 
about the work given to Dei)uty Superintendents, who 
were given charge of sub-divisions. They were not 
officially consulted in administrative 'affairs, but no 
sane Superintendent w'ould make any radical change 
without consulting his Deputy. 

62.497. {Sir Theodore Ilorison.) There was no 
objection to a man on leave remaining in his station, 
the idea being to comj)el him to ohtse his mind to the 
work of the previous eleven months. It wonld be 
impossible to frame a rule ■which should compel an 
officer to leave his station for one month. 

62.498. Members of the Provincial Executive 
Service, who had joined the police service, had shown 
no desire to go back again. 

62.499. The police suffered chiefly through getting 
into grooves, and an Inspector, ■who had started as a 
Constable got into such a groove that, after twenty 
years’ service, he could not work ■with the same open 
mind. The direct recruit, however, was sent to the 
school, and taught everything, especially how to treat 
his fellow men, whom he looked upon as human beings, 
■(vhieh the old school of Inspectors did not. 

62.500. Some of the men recruited direct to Deputy 
Superintendents were B.A.’s, and all came up to a 
good educational standard, 

6'2,501. (Mr. Deighion.) He knew of no other 
service in which officers holding posts equivalent in 
rank to Deputy Inspector-General drew such small 
pay as Deputy Inspectors-General. If the Inspector- 
General was not to be a policeman, the pay of the 
Deputy Inspector-General should be raised iu accor- 
dance with the suggestion of the Police Commission. 

62.502. He agreed with the recommendation of the 
Government that the Railway Police should be under 
a. Deputy Inspector-General, who should also be at the 
head of the Criminal Investigation Department. They 
relied on the relations between the Deputy Inspector- 
General and the Central Intelligence Department to 
provide the necessary degree of co-operation, and to 
obviate the necessity of an Inspector-General being 
appointed for the Railway Police for the whole of 
India. There was no Dej)uty Inspector-General on the 
Central Provinces Railways, and it was essential there 
should be one. He had himself served ns Railway 
Superintendent, and Iniew there was a good deiil of. 
technical work in connection with railway work, which 
required a man of knowledge and experience. 

62.503. The work of the police was very trying, 
especially during holidaj's and festivals, when officers 
of other Departments were taking holidaj's, and 
men seldom had any relaxation in the lai'ger districts. 

62.504. The work of a Superintendent was not 
entirely office work, but supervision and investigation. 
If the number of Deputies was inci'cascd, it would give 
a much larger number of appointments to Indians, and 
a field for Indian aspirations might be found in such 
posts as City Superintendentsliips, Railway Inspectors, 
and extra Assistant to the Inspector-General. 

62.505. He was not in favour of the Police or 
General provident funds, believing that better terms 
could be obtained elsewhere. 

1 withdrew. 


A. C. AhmstkoNG, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Police. Central Provinces. 


Written Statement retating to the Police Department, 
being the corporate views of the officers of the Pro- 
vincial Police Service in the Central Provinces, 

62.500. (I.) Methods of recruitment . — We are 
generally of opinion that the methods of recruitment 
to the ranks of Inspectors and Deputy Superinten- 
dents are satisfactory on the whole, with the exception 
that direct appointments to the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent should only be made in vei-y excep. 
tional cases. If such -appointments are made, they 
should be in addition to the present cadre of Deputy 


Superintendents and their number should'be restricted 
to about 25 per cent, of the total number of Deputy 
Superintendents. 

62.507. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
The present system of training and probation is 
believed to require no alteration. 

62.508. (III.) Conditions of service.— -Under the 
recommendation of the Indian Police Commission 
coiitnined in paragraph 66 of their Report, it is laid 
do m that the additional number of Assistants 
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required should he drawn from a class of Deputy 
Superintendents of the Provincial Police Service, who 
should have the same status as Assistant Superinten- 
dents of the Imperial Police Sendee. According to 
this, the number of Deputy Superintendents lived for 
the Central Provinces is 18, but this number includes 
probationers, and no provision has been made for the 
filling of leave vacancies. Dnder the circumstances 
we respectfully urge that officiating appointments 
from Inspectors should be made to meet such con- 
tingencies to the e.vclusion of probationai-y Deputy 
Superintendents, and that acting allowances or grade 
promotions should be granted as in the case of the 
Imperial Police Service. 

The Police Commission have also recommended 
the establishment of Training Schools for Constables, 
When such schools are opened, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, the posts of Principals should, we consider, 
be reserved for Deputy Superintendents. Constables 
will have to be trained according to the prevailing 
Indian conditions, and we are of opinion that 
Deputy Superintendents are best fitted to impart 
such training. 

At present the Head Master of the Police Officers’ 
Training School is an Inspector. Under existing con- 
ditions, Deputy Superintendents, as well as Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors, attend the School, and it is there- 
fore considered desirable that an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent should hold the post of Head 
Master. 

It is proposed that for all allowances, such as 
travelling allowances for officers in charge of Sub- 
Divisions (a reform that, we understand, is being pro- 
posed for the Imperial Police Service) Deputy 
Superintendents should be on the same footing as 
Assistant Superintendents. Deputy Superintendents 
have to maintain the same camp equipment and 
establishment as Assistant Superintendents, and it is 
considered a hardship that they should be obliged to 
meet the same expenses on smaller allowances. 

Where Sub-Divisions are established in the Central 
Provinces we recommend that a certain number of 
such Sub-Divisions should be placed in charge of 
Deputy Superintendents. 

The difficulty of securing house accommodation in 
the Central Provinces is well known and we would 
urge that house accommodation be provided at 
Government expense for all ranks of the Provincial 
Service, and that, until such accommodation is pro- 
vided, house rent allowances should be granted. 

We would also recommend local allowances being 
granted to Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors in 
certain districts where the cost of .living is unusually 
high. 

At present Railway Inspectoi-s travel on a paSe 
within the limits of their respective jui-isdictions and 
draw a daily allowance of one per cent, of their pay. 
In the cases of junior Inspectors this amount has been 
felt to be insufficient and we would recommend a fixed 
daily allowance of Rs. 3 for all Railway Inspectors. 
We w'ould also recommend that, should a Rail-way 
Inspector travel on duty beyond the limits of Iiis 
jurisdiction, he should draw travelling allowance at 
the same rate as any other Inspector, or should he 


journey on a pass beyond his jurisdiction he should be 
paid the amount of a single fare. 

6:1.509. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — It is unani- 
mously admitted that the present graded list does not 
secure an even flow of promotion and that a regular 
incremental system would be welcomed throughout the 
service, and we would strongly recommend the intro- 
duction of the following scales of pay .- — 

That the salary for Inspectors should commence on 
Rs. 150 as at present, and should rise to a maximum 
of Rs. 300 by annual increments of Rs. 12 -S per month, 
t.e., that on first appointment as Inspector an officer will 
draw Rs. 150 per month during the first year of his ser- 
vice in that rank and Rs. 162 • S in the second year, 
and so on until a maximum of Rs. 300 is reached. 

A Deputy Superintendent should, on appointment, 
draw Rs. 300 per mensem and should rise by annual 
increments of Rs. 25 to a maximum of Rs. 650. As 
said above. Deputy Superintendents rank with Assistant 
Superintendents. Assistant Superintendents draw 
Rs. 300 on appointment, and therefore Deputy Super- 
intendents should begin on the same sc.ale. An 
Assistant Superintendent of Police under the incre- 
mental system that has been proposed for these 
Provinces will draw Rs. 700 as soon as he is appointed 
to be a Superintendent ,in charge of a District. 
Rs. 700 is the present lowest salary of a District 
Superintendent of Police, and we think the Deputy 
Supei'iutendents should be allowed to rise to Rs. 650, 
a stun just short of that dra-wn by a District Superin- 
tendent. 

We also wish to urge that Deputy Superintendents 
should be promoted to the rank of District Superin- 
tendent by selection as at present. If an officer is 
worthy to hold the high rank of District Superintendent 
of Police we think he is also worthy to draw the same 
pay as other officers who hold such appointments. He 
should therefore be granted a minimum pay of Rs. 700 
on appointment and should receive yearly increments 
of Rs. 50 on confirmation as has been proposed for the 
Imperial Police Service, 

It is thought desirable that a proportion of the 
posts of District Superintendents of Police should be 
reserved for Deputy Superintendents of Police, and we 
strongly recommend that this proportion be fixed at a 
quarter of the number of such appointments. 

62.510. (V.) Conditions of leave. — We would 
recommend that after every 5 years’ service an officer 
of the Provincial Police should be allowed to take 
either 6 months’ leave on full pay or 12 months’ leave 
on half pay combined with any privilege leave that 
may be due to him, and that privilege leave should be 
allowed to accumulate for 6 months instead of 3 as 'at 
present. 

62.511. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— It is con- 
sidered that officers should be allowed to retire after 
25 years’ service on full pension: Compulsory retire- 
ment by Government could be insisted on after 
25 years’ service if desired. On the other hand if an 
officer desires to serve beyond 25 years and Government 
does not insist upon his retirement, he should be 
allowed to continue to serve up to 30 years’ service or 
55 years of age. But on no account should an extension 
of service be granted beyond this time and age limit. 


Mr. A. C. Aemstbong called and examined. 

62,512. (Zoi-d Sonahhhay.) Witness -(vas Deputy was in favour of a time-scale of paj-. as the present 
Superintendent of Police, Central Provinces. He was graded system would lead to a serious block in 
appointed by promotion from the rank of Inspector. promotion. Pensions should be gi\ en after twenty-five 
He had acted as Public Prosecutor. He was satisfied years’ service, but many men would not take advantage 
in the main -with the general scheme of the provincial of this. If an officer desired to go, he should be at 
service, but would like to see a definite number of liberty to do so, and if the Government thought a man 
sjiperintendentships set aside for officers of the service, was inefficient, they should be able to compel him 
At present there was one man permanent, and one was to go. 

acting, but he thought there should be three. The 62,513. The provincial service desired that the 
officers desired to be put on an equal footing -with the majority of officers should be promoted, but the present 
members of the provincial branch of the executive service proportion of half and half appeared to be just. It 
as regards pay and status, and to be treated as first- might be on a sliding-scale. If there were efficient 
class officers for the pui-pose of travelling allowance. He men in the force they should be promoted, but if there 
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were none the raajcd-ity should be direct recruits. The 
Inspector-General should be given gi'eater elasticity in 
the matter. 

62.514. There was no grievance with regal'd to the 
work allocated to the provincial service. 

62.515. There was very little difference between the 
uniform of a Deputy Superintendent and an Assistant 
Superintendent. If a man was promoted to the rank 
of Deputy, he should be prepared to wear the uniform of 
his rank, and he was not in favour of any uniform 
■which might cost less. It was no undue sti-ain on an 
officer’s financial resources, and no Government grant 
was required. 


62, .516. {Sir Theodore Morison.) The salai-y of a 
probationer should be Bs. 200, not only while at 
school, but while attached to a district for training. 
At present it was Bs. 100 at the school and Hs. 150 
in the distnct. He had one probationer with him on 
Bs. 150, who would have had a much harder time had 
he not not been living in the same house. 

62,517. {Lord llonaldshay.) There wove sub-dii isions 
in the Central Brovinces, and some of them had been 
in charge of Deputy Superintendents, though ho did 
not know whether there w ore any such at the present 
moment. 


The witness withdrew. 


At. the India Office, London, Monday, 4th May 1914. 


Present : 


The Bight Hon. the LOBD ISLINGTOH, g.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairman). 


The Earl of Bonaedshay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 
Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 


Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
A3DUR Bahim, Esq. 

Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., 5i.i>. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. \ {Joint 
B. B. Scott, Esq. / Secretaries.) 


M. 0. Seton, Esq.,* Secretaiy. Judicial and Public Department, called and examined. 


62.518. {Chairman) The witness was secretary in the 
Judicial and Public Depai-tment of the India Office, in 
which capacity he was in charge of the business 
relating to the Police Department. In the course 
of Ills examination before the Royal Commission 
Mr. Seton made the following statements in regard to 
the Police Service. 

82.519. The Police examination was an ojien compe- 
tition without any form of nomination. The candidate 
had to apply by a definite date and to send in his papers 
to .the Department. The applicant liad to be w ithin 
.certain ages and of good chai-acter, and he had to 
produce certificates from schoolmasters and tutors. 
The character certificates were scrutinised either by 
himoelf or by some other official at the India Office, 
and if there was anything abnormal about them they 
would be refen-ed for orders to the Secretary of State 

' This witness (bd not submit a wiitfcen statement lelatiiig 
to the Police Serrico. 


and the matter would go before the Judicial and Public 
Committee of the Council. Ho did not I'cmember any 
case of an applicant being rejected. 

62,520-64.043. {Sir tnieodore Morison.) The records 
of candidates for the Police Department were examined 
at the India Office, and the Civil Service Commission 
were supplied with a list of candidates who had been 
selected for admission to the examination. The candi- 
dates were asked to make a definite statement as to their 
parentage so as to comply with the regulation tliat only 
candidates of European descent would be accepted, and 
the particulars given were examined, and if any doubt 
was felt on the subject the candidates were written to 
for further details. Any question connected with descent 
went before the Judicial and Public Committee of the 
Council, who decided each individual case on the merits. 
Vei'y occasionally a candidate was provisionally 
admitted to the examination who was unable to 
produce the necessary statements. The final decision 
rested with the Secretary of State in Council. 
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LIST OF APPENDICES. 

I. Statement showing the Pat received hy Police OrricEES in the United Peotinces as compared 
with Opeicebs in other Peotinces. 

n. Statement showing Casualties in the Impeeial Gazetted Ranks of the United Peotinces 
Police from the 1st July 1903 to the 30th June 1913. 

III. Letteb from the Chief Seoebtaet to the Goveenment of the Punjab, No. 31-5 (Home-Poh), 

dated 13th October 1913, giving the Views of the Goveenment of the Punjab on the Police 
Seevices. 

IV. Memobandum embodying the Views of the Goveenment of the United Peotinces of Agea and 

OuDH on the Police Seevices. 

V. Regulations for the Appointment of Deputy Supeeintendents op Police fui-nished by the 
Goveenment of the United Peotinces of Agea and Oudh. 

>, VI. Rules for Assistant and Deputy Supeeintendents op Police fm-nished by the Goveenment 
of the United Peotinces of Agea and Oudh. 

VII. Memobandum prepared by the Goveenment of Bengal relating to the Police Depaetment. 

■ VIII. Memobandum pi-epared by the Goveenment of Buema relating to the Police Depaetment. 

» 

IX Memobandum prepai-ed by the Goveenment of Bihae and Orissa relating to the Police 
Depaetment. 

X. Memobandum prepared liy the Assam Administeation relating to the Police Depaetment. 

XI. Note, dated 21st April 1913. by the Honourable Sir Aechdale Baele, K.C.I.E., Chief Com- 
missionbb of Assam, relating to the Police Depaetment. 

XII. Memobandum prepared by the Goveenment of Madeas relating to the Police Depaetment. 

Xni. Memobandum prepared by the Goveenment of Bombay relating to the Police Depaetment. 

XIV. Mejioeandum prepared by the Adsiinisteation of the Centeal Peotinces and Bbeae relating 
to the Police Depaetment. 

XV. Statement, with details by Peotinces, of the Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over 
held by Eueopeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians on the 1st April, 1913, [in the Police 
Depaetment. 

XVL Resolution of the Goveenment op India in the Home Department, Xos. 248-2.'19, dated 
Calcutta, the 21st March 1905. 

XVII. Regulations for Admission to the Indian Police Force. 

XVin. Officials and Non-Oppicials who furnished evidence to the Royal Commission in connection 
with their ENquiRY into the Police Department but who were not orally examined. 


APPENDIX I. 


(Uef erred to in paragraph 61,833— MV. Ashdown's evidence ) 

Statement showing the Pay received by Police Oppicbbs in the United Provinces as compared 

with Oppicbbs in other Peotinces. 


Yea .1 of 
■ Appointment. 

Uiiitecl 
Piovmces 
of Ai^ra 
i and Oudh. 

1 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madias. 

Assam. 

1 

Bihar and 
Oiissa. 

1 

Centi.al 
Pro^ inces. 

North* 

U^'est 

Fionticr 

PlOVlIlCC. 

Punjab 

Ueniarks 

Public 

Works 

Depait* 

ment. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ^ 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

i Rs. 1 

Rs. 

1893 

800 

900 

1,000 

1.000 

— 

900 ] 

900-1,000 

900 

900 

1,250 

1894 

800 

1 900 

900 

900 

1 — 

800 1 

! — 

— 

900 

1,200 

1895 ! 

800 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 1 

800 

— 

— 

1,150 

1896 

700-800 

900 

800 

900 

— 

800 1 

800 

— 

900 

1,100 

1897 

700 

800-900 

800 

900 

— 

1 

! — 

800 

1 800 

1,050 

1898 

700 

800 

800 

900 

— 

800 

1 800 

1 

t 800 

1 1,000 

1899 

700 

800 

800 

800 

— 

800 

800 

800 

800 

950 

1900 

500-700 

800 

800 

800 

800 

— 

700 

700 

700-800 

900 

1901 

500 

800 

700 

700-800 

— 

700 

— 

700 

700 

850 

1902 

500 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

— 

700 

700 

800 

1903 

500 

700 

500 

500-700 

700 

700 

700 

— 

700 

ToO 

1904 

500 

700 

500 

500 

— 

— 

— 

700 

500-700 

700 

1905 

500 

500 

500 

500 

— 

500 

500 

500 

500 

660 

1906 

400 

500 

500 

500 

— 

500 

500 

500 

1 500 

620 

1907 

400 

500 

400 

400-500 

700 

400-500 

500 

500 

, 500 

580 

1908 

400 

500 

400 

400 

500 

400-500 

400-500 

400 

400-500 

540 

1909 

300-400 

400-500 

400 

1 400 

400 

400 

400 


, 400 

500 

1910 

300 

400 

300-400 

1 

1 300-400 

[ 

400 

300-400 

400 

1 

' 400 

' too 

460 


Rote. — ^A blank signifies that no appointment was made in the year in question. 
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APPENDIX II. 


' (Referred to in paragraph 61,856 — Mr. Ashdoion’s evidence.) 

Statement'* showing Castjaeties in the Impeeiae Gazetted Banks of the United Provinces 
P oEicE from the Ist July 190.3 to the 30th .Tune 1013. 










No. of Ycarh’ 

Serial 

Xo. 


Name. 

Date of Birth. 

Date of joinin'' 
the Service. 

Date of Pension or 
Death or Kctiremcnt. 

Service 
qualifying for 
Pension on 









Date in Col. .I. 

1. 


2. 

3. 


1. 


5. 


f). 










T. 

m. 

d. 

1 

Mr. 

A. VV. OiT, Supt. Police - 

2Sth May 

1858 

30th Nov 

1877 

Died on 


— 







29th Feb. 1904. 




2 


K. D. Lyall, S.P. - 

19th June 

1862 

1st July 

1882 

Died in Sept. 1904 


— 


n 


C. P. Knyvett, D.I.G. 

16th Mar. 

1850 

25th June 

1869 

Retired from 

31 

5 

21 







1st April 1905. 




■1 

” 

A. T. IVebster, S.P. 

27 th Dec. 

1865 

25th April 

1885 

Retired from 
24th June 1905. 

17 

8 

1 

0 

>» 

G. D. Billings, D.I.G. 

5th Feb. 

1851 

17th July 

1877 

Invalided on 
18th Oct. 1905. 

24 

0 

0 

6 


M. H. Stack, A.S.P. 

27th Nov. 

1878 

28th April 

1902 

Died on 


— 







12th Aug. 1907. 




7 

>) 

W. M. Sheren, D.I.G. 

13th Aug. 

1857 

24th Nov. 

1877 

Retired from 
nth Sept. 1907. 

26 

7 

22 

S 

9) 

P. G. Barnard, S.P. 

13th April 

1866 

24th July 

1889 

Invalided from 
27th May 1909. 

IG 

7 

24 

9 


G. J. A. Hoskins, S.P. - 

7th Dec. 

1862 

27th April 

1880 

Retired from 

6th Nov. 1909. 

25 

10 

1 

10 

” 

R. F. Toung, S.P. - 

3rd Feb. 

1862 

29th April 

1881 

Retired from 
nth April 1910. 

28 

0 

20 

11 

91 

T. H. Wall, A.S.P. - 

10th Aug. 

1866 

25th July 

1892 

Retired from 

8th Nov. 1910. 

13 

6 

29 

12 

ft 

1 

G. W. Gregson, S.P.f 

31st Oct. 

1862 

1 7th April 

1886 

Retired from 
10th Jan. 1911. 

24 

8 

21 

13 

99 

Islam-UlhJt Khan, S.P. - 

25th May 

1856 

22nd April 

1880 

Retired from 
25th May 1911. 

31 

1 

3 

14 

•• 

E. B. Parsons, D.I.G. 

20th June 

1857 

17th July 

1875 

Retired from 
26th June 1912. 

33 

n 

O 

7 

15 

99 

G. H. de M. Gontiere, S.P. 

28th Jan. 

1869 

20th April 

1891 

Invalided on 

2nd July 1912. 

19 

7 

26 

16 

<9 

E. L. L. Garstin, S.P. 

13th April 

1865 

20th Jun^ 

1889 

Invalided on 
nth Nov. 1912. 

21 

6 

21 

17 

, .. 

A. N. Gordon, S.P. - 

31st Dec. 

1857 

6th Feb. 

t 

1891 

Retired from 
3lBt Dec. 1912. 

’ 20 

8 

26 

18 

1 ” 

W. J. Prince, D.I.G. 

15 th June 

1860 

1 nth May 

1 

1880 

Retired from 
21st Feb. 1913. 

30 

4 

17 

19 


R. K. Moseley, S.P. 

23rd Mar. 

1869 

14th Sept. 

1891 

Died on 

1 










29th Mar. 1913. 

i 




APPENDIX III. 

Letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab and its Dependencies, 

No. 315 (Home-Pol.) dated Lahore. 13th October 1913. 

"With refei-ence to your letter dated the 1st of No. A.-73 S., dated the 12th of September 1913, from 
August 1913, 1 am directed to foiTvard, for the infoiraa- the Inspector- General of Police, Punjab, and of its 
tion of the Boyal Commission, 20 copies of a lettei-J enclosm-es. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Memorandum embodying the Views of the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and 

OuDH on the PoEiCB Services. 


1 . In this note it is intended in the first place to 
consider certain general questions affecting the Police 
De;gartment aud subsequently to deal with such 
questions raised in the inemoiials of the two branches 
of the seivices as may require consideration. 

2. The most impoibant matter is the question of 
the more extended employment of Indians in the 
higher posts. The extent to which they ai’e employed 


at present has been explained in the historical naiTativc 
and its appendices. His Honour’s view is that the 
number of posts of superintendents of police to which 
Indians can be appointed must be decided with 
i-eferance to the actual conditions of the province. 
After careful review of these conditions His Honour 
has come to the conclusion that the number of districts 
which can with safety be entrusted to Indians is at the 


It will bo seen that only four officers served 30 years and upwards, one of wlioni was an Indian : 11 had to leave before 
completing the 30 years' qualifying service : and 4 <licd. 
t Imperial Officer. 

61 written statement of .“lir Edwaid I.. French, Inspcctor-Geneial of Police. Punjab, nWr parug-.-ii.h'! 


appendices. 
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Appendix IY. (coniimied). 


ojitside eig’ht. This figure moreover iroulfi hare to he 
worked up to gradually, dtie regard heing paid to the 
]ust claims ,to promotion of officers already in the 
Imperial sendee, 

3. Of the various ways in which Indians can he 
recruited to fill these posts, the two which commend 
themselves to the Lleutenant-Govenior are — 

(1) promotion from ranks of deputy superintendents 

and, 

(2) selection, combined with competition, in India. 

In the histoidcal nan-ative * it has been sho'ivn that 

recruitment of superintendents from the ranks of 
deputy superintendents of police has been for some 
time in contemplation, and that a cei-tain number of 
these officers have already officiated. According to the 
present ordei’s of the Government of India not more than 
5 per cent, of the posts of superintendent are to be 
filled in this manner, which gives a maximum of three 
posts in this province. In His Honour’s opinion this 
number is not unreasonable and may be accepted. 
Eeci-uitment for the remaining five posts should be by 
rigorous selection in India, coupled with a high 
educational qualification (B.A. at least), and a competi- 
tion among the nominated candidates. He is entirely 
opposed to the admission of Indians by open competition 
in England. It would be very difficult to get the right 
type of men in this way, and the severity of the 
examination is not such as to affoi-d a guarantee that 
not more than a reasonable number of Indian candidates 
would be successful. Candidates selected in India in 
the manner described would be appointed assistant 
superintendents of police on probation in the same way 
as candidates selected by open competition in England. 

4. Questions have arisen in the past, and are likely 
to arise in a more acute form in the future, as to the 
relative claims to promotion of assistant and deputy 
superintendents of police. The position of the two 
classes of officers can be sharply distinguished. 
Promotion to superintendentships is in the direct line 
of the career of every assistant superintendent of 
police, unless passed over for special reasons, whereas 
it is only selected deputy superintendents of police who 
can look for such promotion. When at the end of the 
seventies the statutory civil service was brought into 
being in this province steps were taken to guard the 
claims to promotion of members of the covenanted 
civil service. The rule then adopted was that members 
of the statutory civil seiwice were to take rank after 
members of the civil service recruited before the 
yes,r 1880, from which year recruitment was reduced in 
order to make room fur the members of the statutory civil 
service. So far there has been no reduction of recruit- 
ment for the police, and accordingly on this principal 
all members of the Imperial Police recruited up to date 
ai-e entitled to take precedence for promotion before 
deputy 'superintendents of police. On the other hand, 
of late years candidates for the police in England have 
been notified that the deputy supei-intendents of police 
are eligible for the posts of superintendents. Even if 
the utmost weight be given to this fact then at least all 
officers selected at home down to, and including those 
selected in 1905 (which is the year previous to the one 
in which deputy superintendents of police were 
appointed for the first time), should have precedence 
for promotion over deputy superintendents of police. 
This is the most favourable view which can possibly be 
taken of the claims for promotion of deputy superin- 
tendents of police. But if as the result of it, pei-manent 
promotion be granted to any such officer in front of 
any assistant superintendent of police now in the 
service, it wiU, in common fairness, be necessary to 
<»rant compensation to the officers thus superseded. 
Such compensation will not be dictated merely by 
considerations of equity, but by practical considerations 
of the effect on recruitment. There is, as is evident 
from a cursory inspection of the Civil List, a serious 
block of promotion among the junior officers. This 
block is one which is likely to be felt for many years 
to come. Anything which would tend to accentuate it 
would have most harmful results. 


* Not reprinted. 

s 28817 


5. Slock in Sromotion in the Imperial Police . — 
According to the present state of affairs an assistant 
superintendent of police does not begin to officiate 
permanently in a superior appointment until he has 
rendered nearly nine years' service, and is not confirmed 
in the lowest grade of superintendent mitil he has done 
thirteen years’ service. Although His Honour is of 
opinion that no sufficient case has been made out for an 
ad interim measure of relief pending the findings of 
the Public Services Commission, he considers that the 
proposals of the Commission should provide for a 
temporary relief for officer's sufiering from delayed 
promotion. The present block is no doubt in a measure 
due to the rapid increase, since the early nineties, of 
the cadre of the service, owing to which there is an 
unusually large number of officers of approximately 
the same period of service. Promotion will become 
more rapid and even when the time comes for the men 
of these years to retire, and the situation will thereb}' 
be eased. But an examination of the rate of retirement 
in this province during the last twenty years leads .His 
Honour to doubt whether the present ratio of recruit- 
ment of 4 ■ 17 per cent, is not too high. He recommends 
that an actuarial investigation be made of the ratio of 
decrement with a view to con-ectiug the evils of possible 
over-recruitment. In the meanwhile, as one of the 
measures to alleviate the present condition of the 
service, he is in favour of Goveimment having the 
power to retire compulsorily, on libei'al compensation 
pensions, a few of the most senior men who belong to 
the old and less efficient regime. He is entirely opposed 
to any proposal to lower generally the age of retirement 
as tending to increase the already too high non- 
effective charges of the Indian Government. 

6. He is not impressed with the general arguments 
on which the claims for shorter pertods of service is 
based. The life of the police is not unduly hard and 
there are plenty of suitable appointments for men 
whose bodies have aged more than their minds. On 
grounds similar to those set forth already he would 
I'esist any claims for better pensions. 

7. As regards the reserve of assistant superin- 
tendents of police in this province there appears to be 
no reason for considering that it is insufficient. 

8. The following remarks repi'esent His Honoui-'s 
views on certain special points in the memorial of the 
Imperial Police Officers : — 

(а) Paragraph 4. — The suggested course of training 

at Sandhurst is unnecessary. Besides what 
they learn at Moradabad probationers go 
thvnigh the courses with infanti-y and 
cavalry regiments. 

(б) Paragraph 5 (a). — The position of police officers 

in the warrant of precedence appears to he 
coiTect. Inspector-General is graded with 
Hhecto" of Public Instruction and Inspector- 
Genei'ai of Prisons. He is and should of 
course take rank below a Chief Engineer, as 
the latter is a Secretary to Government. 
Deputy inspectors-general are suitably graded 
with lieutenant-colonels and members of the 
Indian Givi' Service of eighteen to twenty- 
three years standing. Superintendents of 
police on Rs. 800 and above are suitably 
placed with members of the Indian Civil 
Service of twelve to eighteen years’ standing 
and majors. The case of superintendents of 
police drawing less than Rs. 800 a month is 
similar to that of members of the Indian 
Civil Service of less than twelve years’ 
standing. 

Paragraph 5 (h). — On the whole His 
Honour would prefer to keep the title of 
superintendent of police which is well 
known and well understood throughout 
India. 

Paragraph 5 (e). — The Inspector- General 
of police should be a police officer, provided 
a thoroughly suitable officer can be found in 
the province. It is undesirable to make 
appointments from other provinces. 

K 
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(c) Paragraph — ^His Honour is _ entirely opposed 

to the introduction of an incremental time 
scale. It is quite unnecessary in a lai'ge 
department wHch is suitably graded as is 
the police. The proposal merely meam 
unnecessai'y expense to Govemment. His 
Honour is also unable to suppoi-t the other 
proposals in this paragraph. The pay of 
the police has been comparatively recently 
revised and is on a suitable scale. Any 
comparison of the rates of pay with other 
departments appears to be in-elevant. As 
regards acting allowances, the police are 
imder the same mles as the Indian Civil 
Service. There does not appear to be any 
special reasons why any specially favoiunble 
terns should be granted to them. 

(d) Paragraph 7. — Furlough allowances depend on 

pay. The police maximum and minimum 
allowances are 8001. and 200Z. respeeth'ely. 

(e) His Honour is entuely opposed to the proposal 

for an optional graduated pension after 
twenty yeai's’ seiwice and upwards. He is 
also, as already stated, not in favoiu- of any 
increase in the scale of pension. As regai-ds 
the remarks in the last sub-paragraph of 
paitigraph 8, it should be noted that 
article 642, Civil Service Regulation^, 
applies, in one case only, to officera 
appointed before 1897, and the other to 
officers appointed before 1898. In future 
Secretaries to the Govemment of India, 
Public Works Department, Chief Engineers, 
&o., vvill only get Ha. 1^000 a year extra 
pension subject to the conditions of 
article 643, Civil Service Regulations. 

9. The following observations contain His Honour’s 
views on certain points in the memorial of the 
provincial service police officers : — 

(a) As regards matters refereed to in the first three 

pages of the memorial, it is to be noted that 
the Government of India, in paragraph 33 of 
the resolution on the report of the Police 
Commission, refereed to the status of deputy 
superintendents of police as “ similar ” to 
tliat of assistant superintendents of police. 
The question of the duties on which deputy 
superintendents of police should be employed, 
refereed to on page 3, has been considered 
by the Local Government and suitable orders 
have been passed. A strict definition of the 
duties of assistant superintendents of police 
and deputy superintendents of police, as pro- 
posed on page 3, would be open to grave 
objection. It would tend to undeimine 
discipline, and w'ould probably lead to the 
friction which the memorialists desire to • 
avoid. The statement that assistant super- 
intendents of police are chosen to officiate 
as superintendents in preference to deputy 
superintendents of police senior to them does 
not appear to be strictly accurate. For 
instance, in the Civil List for July 1911, 
two deputy supeilntendents of police 
appointed as such in 1908 were officiating, 
while the junior assistant superintendent of 
police officiating was appointed in 1906. 

(b) His Honour sees no advantage in making excise 

officers deputy superintendents of police, 
and is entirely opposed to trarrsferaing officers 


from the judicial to the police service. It is 
on general grounds undesirable that officera, 
except for special administrative reasons, he 
permitted to change their branch of service. 
The selection of candidates should be left in 
the hands of the Inspector-General of Police. 
It is not a matter which concerns the Board 
of Revenue, magistrates or judges. 

(e) Conditions of Service . — ^It is obviously tmdeaii- 
able to grade deputy superintendents of 
police wilh assistant supeiintendeuts of 
police. The grades of these two classes of 
officers are not the same. Fiuther, as has 
been already pointed out, the prospects of 
the two branches vary corrsiderably. The 
arguments from other services do not carry 
weight. As regards the Public Works 
Department, it should be noted that execu- 
tive and assistant engineers are not graded, 
but are on incremental rates of pay.. The 
argument that assistant superintendents of 
police and deputy superintendents of police 
should be classed on the same list would 
apply with equal force iir support of the 

. proposal to grade together deprrty collectors 

and joint and assistant magistrates. The 
rerle as to deputy superintendents of police 
putting in five years’ service in one grade 
before promotion is the rerle ordinarily in 
force when a new service is being created. 
When all the posts are filled up promotion 
will, according to vacancies, be made by 
seniority tempered by selection. It is im- 
necessary to discuss the proposals that the 
number of European and Indian officers 
below the rank of superintendent should be 
equal, or that 25 per cent, of the posts of 
superintendent should be filled by Indians. 
These proposals are at present far beyond 
the range of practical politics. His Honour 
is opposed to doing away with the sn/a and 
considers tlrat provincial service officers 
should wear the provincial cypher and 
buttons. 

(d) Conditions of Salary . — His Honom' is not able 

to support the proposals in the matter of 
salary, but considers that dejiuty superin- 
tendents of police should receive travelling 
allowance at the same rate as assistant 
superintendents of police. 

(e) Conditions of Leave . — ^It is not a correct state- 

ment to say that service in the police is 
more trying than in any other branch of the 
public service. There is no special reason 
for the concession in the matter of leave 

. asked for. 

(/) Conditions of Pensions . — The ordinaiy period 
of pension for Indian services should apply. 
As regards the question of demi-official 
reports against officers, it should be noted 
that no officer is punished without haring had 
a chance of clearing himself. 

10. The only point remaining on which it seems 
necessary to express an op)inion is the qrrestion of 
recreritment of Anglo-Indians for the higher branches 
of the police. His Honour corrsiders that the present 
rule by which candidates are appointed by the Govem- 
ment of Irrdia on the recommendations of the Local 
Government is adeqirate. 


APPENDIX V. 


REauLATiONS for the Appointsient of Deputy-Superintendents op Police furnished by 
the Government of the Hnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


Deputy superintendents of police shall be 
appointed — 

(a) by direct recreritment, 

(b) by the appointment of selected deputy collectors 

and tahsildars, ' 

(f) by the promotion of inspectors of police. 


Not more than one-half of the total nrmrber of 
appointments shall Ire made by direct recruitment. The 
remaining appointments shall be made by methods (b) 
and (c) ; but preference will be given to the promotion 
of inspectors of police if suitable candidates are forth- 
coming. 
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In the case of aU three classes nominees must he 
statutory natires of India. 

The Government will from time to time intimate to 
the Inspector- General of Police the number of appoint- 
ments to he allotted to each class. 

2. The following rules regulate the appointments 
of deputy superintendents from the above three 
classes : — 

{a) -All appointments will be made by the 
. Lieutenant- Govemoi". 

(h) Class (A ). — ^Nominations may he made by the 
Inspector- General of Police. The indispens- 
able qualifications for a candidate home on 
the list of the Inspector-General of Police 
will be (1) that he is a natm-al boi-n subject 
of His Majesty, the son of parents domiciled 
in the United Provinces, that he has himself 
resided in the provinces for at least three 
years, and that he is a graduate of the 
Allahabad University or of an English 
university or a bamster-at-law ; (2) that he is 
of sound health, good physique, and active 
habits, and free from any organic defect or 
bodily infirmity ; (3) that he is able to ride ; 
(4) that he is of good character. 

Nominees should ordinarily be selected from 
families of the landowning, official or jirofessional 
classes. 

A person whoso age exceeds twenty-five years may 
not ordinarily bo admitted into the service. 

Bveiy nomination shall be accompanied by the 
following documents : — 

(1) A medical certificate in accordance with the 

requirements of paragraph 334 of the Police 
Regulations. 

(2) A certificate of character and conduct, signed 

by the principal of the institution at which 
the nominee last studied for not less than 
one year, or by some responsible officer of 
Government. 

(3) A certificate of the nominee’s ability to ride, 

signed by the officer recommending the 
nominee, or by a district officer. 

(4) A memorandum showing the status and 

seiwices, if any, of the family to which the 
nominee belongs. 

Class S . — The Inspector- General of Police will, 
with the assistance of the Board of Revenue, select 
suitable candidates. Deputy collectors and tahsildars 
must not ordinarily be over 35 years of age. The 
Inspector-General of Police will forward a list of the 
selected candidates to the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
will make the neoessaiy appointment. 

Class C . — Appointments will be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the recommendation of the 
Inspector-General of Police, No age limit will be 
fixed, but a fair knowledge of English will be required. 

3. Deputy superintendents of class A. will on 
appointment be graded in the lowest grade of deputy 
superintendents according to the date of their appoint- 
ment. In the event of two or more deputy superin- 
tendents being appointed on the same date, the order 
of their seniority will be detei-mined by Government. 


This rule applies also to deputy supeiintendents 
of classes B. and C., provided that Government 
reserves to itself the power in special cases of appoint- 
ing a dej)uty superintendent of classes B. and 0. to any 
grade and of determining his place in the list. All 
deputy superintendents will be on probation for two 
years, or if in Class A. until they have passed the 
prescribed examination. They will then, if favomubly 
reported on, be confii-med ; othei-wise they will be 
reverted to their substantive appointments, or if they 
hold no substantive appointments, their serrices will 
be dispensed with. The reports will be forwarded by 
superintendents of police through collectors and 
commissioners to the Inspector-General of Police, who 
will submit them to Government with his recommen- 
dations. 

4. Deputy superintendents of Class A. will be 
required to attend a course of instniction at the 
Provincial Training School extending to twelve months, 
and until they have passed, to appear at successive 
departmental examinations for junior officers in the 
subjects prescribed for assistant superintendents of 
police. While at the school they will be given an 
allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. The services of any 
deputy superintendent who fails to qualify at the 
departmental examination for junior officers at four 
successive examinations will be dispensed with, 
provided that if, in the opinion of the Government, the 
failm-e to qualify has been duo to sei’ious illness or 
other unavoidable cause and the officer be well reported 
on, the Government may sanction his appearance at 
one moi'e examination. No Luther extension will be 
allowed rmder any circumstances. After completing 
the course at the school deputy superintendents will be 
posted to districts and will draw the pay of the lowest 
grade of deputy superintendents. 

5. Deputy superintendents of Classes B. and 0. 
will on appointment be posted to districts and draw the 
pay of the grade to which they are appointed. 

Note. — Tahsildars and deputy collectors who 
before their appointment on probation as deputy 
superintendents have not passed the examination 
prescribed for tahsildai-s and deputy collectors are 
required to appear at that examination. {See Manual 
of Government Orders, Department VII„ paragraphs 
1,268 and 1,278, pages 269-270 Examination.”) 

6. Deputy superintendents of Classes A. and B. 
will, after being posted to disti’iots, be required to 
obtain the certificates of efficiency in practical working 
prescribed for assistant superintendents of police. If 
appointed prior to 1909. they will be required to go 
through a course of infantry drill with a regiment, 
unless specially exempted by the Inspector-General, 
and if appointed in or after 1909, through both infantry 
and cavahy courses. The certificates to be obtained 
by them must be in Police Forms Nos. 291-202. 

7. Inter-grade promotion will be given by the 
Govei-nment on the recommendation of the Inspector- 
General of Police. Promotions to the third and second 
grades will ordinarily be given by seniority. Pro- 
motion to the first grade will be awarded strictly by 
selection. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Rules for Assistant and Deputy SuPBRiuTENDCNTg oe Police furnished by the Goveenment 
of the United Provinces of Agba and Oddh. 


1. Probationaiy assistant superintendents of police 
(hereafter styled probationers), if appointed in England, 
will join the Provincial Police Training School as soon 
as they report their aiTival in India. If appointed in 
India, they will join the school as soon as they I’eceive 
their appointments. 

2. At the school they will reside in the quarters 
provided for them, paying the rent fixed by Govem- 
ment. They will be in the charge of the Principal 
and must obey his orders ; he will keep a separate order 
book for them. They will be gazetted to the 
Moradabad district. 

3. They will keep up a mess rmder the control of 
the Principal, who 'will engage 'the 'permanent servants 


and supervise the messing. He should inspect the 
Idtchen and satisfy himself that wholesome food is 
supplied. They will appoint, from time to time, one 
of their own number to be mess president, and the 
appointment will be recorded in the order book. The 
mess president will be responsible for all the Govern- 
ment pi'operty in the quarters, and will report all 
instances of loss and damage to the Principal. 

4. Each probationer on joining the school must 
provide himself as soon as possible with a suitable 
horae to ride. 

5. The course of instruction will last eighteen 
months. Probationers will be taught the veraacular 
(Urdu and Hindi), law and police rules up to the 
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standard re(iuired at tire departmental examination of 
junior police officers. Instruction -will also be given in 
drill and equitation. For the purposes of equitation 
and drill every probationary assistant superdntenderrt 
will be attached to a cavalry nrrd to an infarrtry 
regiment, and will be required to obtain the prescrilred 
certificates for drill in police forms Nos. 159 and 144. 
The periods spent rmder instruction with i^egiments 
will bo considered as portions of the prescribed course 
of eighteen months to be passed attire Police Training 
School. Arrangements will be made to attach proba- 
tionary assistant superintendents to a cavalry regimerrt 
as soon as possible after the 1st Jairuary following their 
arrival in India, and to an irrfantry regiment immedi- 
ately after the examination held in the April of the 
second year following their appoirrtment. While going 
tlrrorrgh these coirrses they will be entitled to house 
rerrt at the rate santioned for them while at the 
Trahring School. 

The principal will draw rrp a curricrrhrm for the 
whole course and also a daily programme, fixing the 
horrrs for study arrd for work out of door-s. He will 
also prepare a programme showirrg sirbjocts hr which 
instrrrction in practical work will be given at head- 
quarters and in camp. This part of the training will 
commence after the mid-session vacation. The 
Principal will arrange details in consrrltation with the 
Superintendent of Police. Each probationer rvill first 
appear at the October examination next following hie 
appointment, when he will be examined in law oirly. 
He will appear at the examination in the following 
April, when he will be examined in the vernacular and 
police rules, and again in law, if he has not already 
passed. If he fails then in any subject, he will appear 
at the successive half-yearly departmental examinations 
till he has passed in all subjects. Instruction hr law 
and police rules will be given chiefly by the Principal 
and Vice-Principal and occasionally by the school pro- 
fessors. Urdu and Hindi will be taught by special 
teachers taken from the Edircationrd Department. 
Instrnotiorr at the school will also be given irr ethnology 
and the miscellarreous subjects prescribed for candidates 
for the post of srrb-iuspector, but probationers rvill not 
be required to pass any examination irr these subjects. 

6. Probationers may leave the school during the 
vacation. Any of them who remain at Moradabad then 
will be under the charge of the Superintendent of 
Police. 

6a. In the cold weather each probationer will be 
required to accompany the sirperintendent or assistant 
superintendent of district police for at least one month 
on torrr. The Prirrcipal will furnish a rrremorairdirm 
srrggestirrg the srrbjects in wdrich the probationers 


should be instructed. This will not preclude the 
district officers fi-orrr givirrg them any other work they 
may corrsider suitable arrd irrstnretive. 

6b. Each probationer, while on tour, will keep up a 
diary showirrg the w’ork he has dorre each day. At the 
errd of each week the diary will be corrntersigned by 
the superiutenderrt or assistarrt superiruerrdent and 
forwarded to the Principal. 

7. At the end of eighteen months probationers will 
be posted to districts, where, in addition to contirruing 
their strrdies in any subjects in which they^ liave yet to 
pass the departmental examination, they will receive 
irrstructiorr irr practical w'ork. 

S. Any probationer who, after the examination held 
in the April of the third year following his appoint- 
ment, has not passed in all subjects will lose his 
appoirrtment. lurless for special reasorrs an extension of 
the term is allowed by' the Government. After passing 
the departrnerrtal exarninatiorr probatiorrers will Ix; 
confirmed subject to the production of the certificates 
of yiroficiency irr drill and ridirrg prescribed in the 
Police Rogirlatiorrs. 

9. — {a) Probationary deputy superintendents of 
Class A. will, on appointment, be attached to the 
Provincial Police Trairring School at Moradabad and 
go through the coru-se prescribed for assistant sitper- 
intendents. They will reside in the quarters set apart 
for them on the school premises, or find lodgings for 
therrrselves till quarters ar-e provided. They will get 
an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem at the school. 
Each of them, on joining the school, mrrst provide 
himself as soon as possible w'ith a srritable horse to 
ride. The rules for their trairring at the school and 
examination will be those laid down for assistant super- 
irrtendents, except that the course irr the ease of 
probationary deprrty superinterrdents will be twelve 
months and that they may appear in all srrbjects at the 
second half-yearly departmental examination following 
the date of their admission to the school. After 
twelve months they will be posted to districts arrd 
commence their training in practical work. 

(6) The rtrles for their trairring in districts wrllbetlio 
same as those laid down for assistant sirperhrtendents 
and they will be required to go through com-ses with 
cavalry and infantry regiments and obtairr certificates 
in forrqs Nos. 159 and 144. 

(c) They will be on probation for two years. At 
the end of two y-ears, if favormably reported on. and 
provided .also that they have passed the departmental 
examination and obtairred the certificate merrtioned 
irr (5), they will be corrfirrned ; other-wise their serwices 
will be dispensed with. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bengal relating to the Police Department. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training, and probation, and whether these regu- 
lations are satisfactory. — The nrles for the reermit- 
ment in Enghrnd of assistant superirrtendents are 
contained in the printed regulations, which are 
dorrbtless ab-eady before the Commission. Shor-tly, 
every candidate must be a British sirbject of Euro- 
pean descent, and at tire time of his birth hi^ father 
must have been a British subject, either rratnral-born 
or naturalised in the United Kingdom. He must be 
above 19 and irnder 21 ye.nrs of age on the 1st Jrme, 
and must be rmmarTred. If be marries before reaching 
India he forfeits his appointment. 

The subjects of exanrination are English, elemen- 
tary mathematics (A), and Erench or German, and not 
more than two of the following optional subjects : — 

Mathematics B (inter-mediate). 

Mathematics C (higher). 

English history- and geography. 

German or French. 

Latin. 

Creek. 

Science (physics and chemistry). 


Candidates must obtain such aggregate of marks 
in the examination as a whole as may rrrdicato a 
competent amoiurt of general proficiency. There is 
also a medical and riding test. 

Candidates have to provide their own nnifonn, 
horse, and saddlery orr arrival irr India. Free passage 
to India is provided by- the Irtdia Office, hirt arty 
probationers resigning withur three years, except on 
medical grormds, are reqrrired to refund the cost of 
passage. On arrival in Irrdia they receive an initial 
salary of Rs. 300 a rnorrth, arrd are reqitircd to qualify 
by passing the prescribed departrnerrtal examinations 
w-itliin two years, and no probatiorrer is eligible either 
for acting or srrbstantive promotion until he has 
passed these examinations, including the riding test. 
If it is found that he is unlikely to make an efficient 
police officer, ho is liable to he sent hack to Errglarrd 
at the end of two years. 

In the case of deputy superintendents the Indian 
Police Commission of 1902-03 recommended that one- 
half of the vacarreies shovrld he filled by selection 
from amongst qualified inspectors and the remainder 
by seleotron from outsiders. In then- Notification 
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No. 2489A, dated the 23rd May 1911 (Annexure A), 
the Government of Bengal issued a set of rules for 
the direct appointment of deputy superintendents, 
Tvhich lay doim that a candidate for direct appoint- 
ment must he a statutory native of India as defined 
in section 6, statute 33 Victoria, chapter 3, and must 
possess the following qualifications : — 

{a) He must not he less than 20 nor more than 
25 yeai's of age. 

(&) He must he of good character. 

(c) He must he a graduate. 

(d) He must he of sound health, good physique, 
and active hahits, and free from any organic defect or 
hodily infirmity. 

Selection is made hy Government on the recom- 
mendations of Divisional Commissioners and in con- 
sultation within the Inspector-General of Police. 

The promotion of inspectors to the rank of deputy 
superintendents is made by Government on the 
recommendation of the Inspector-General of Police. 

Deputy superintendents appointed direct have to 
pass the prescribed departmental examinations, and 
for the period during which they remain at the Police 
Training College they are given an allowance of 
Bs. 100 a month. All deputy superintendents are 
appointed on probation for two years, and if at the 
end of that period they are favomahly reported on 
and have passed the pi'escribed examinations and tests 
they are confirmed in the service. 

Probationary assistant superintendents on ai'rival 
in India, and probationary deputy superintendents 
appointed direct, ai'e sent to the Provincial Police 
Training College for a ooui'se of train i ng extending 
over 18 months. At the college they are provided 
with free quarters and free tuition, a concession which 
is much appreciated. 

The course of instruction covera, in the case of 
assistant superintendents, vernacular consisting of 
Bengali and colloquial Hindustani, law, police rules, 
and accounts. Instruction is given in general police 
methods and practical police work. They are also 
encouraged to read, as parf; of the training, such 
books as may increase their knowledge of ethnology 
and the criminal classes. They are also taught fii-st 
aid to the injm-ed and plan- di'a wing. In the cold 
weather each probationer is sent to a settlement camp 
in order that he may learn something about the rural 
economy of the mufassal, the habits and character of 
the people, and acquire an elementaiy knowledge of 
sm-veying and settlement, and the maps and records 
which would be available to a police ofBcer in the 
coiu-se of an investigation into land disputes which 
are so common in this countiy. This part of the 
course has been found to be most valuable, as it gives 
the probationer an outlook which extends beyond the 
limits of police work only. 

The European probationers are also for a short 
period sent to a regiment, British or Indian, to acquire 
some knowledge of drill and discipline. 

At the end of IS months probationers are posted 
to districts where, in addition to continuing their 
studies in any subjects in which they have stiU to 
pass in the departmental examinations, they receive 
instruction in practical police work. Eventually they 
are posted, to subdivisions, as this system is found to 
develop greatly their sense of responsibility. 

Probationary deputy supei-intendents who are 
appointed direct go through the course prescribed for 
assistant superintendents, with the exception of the 
vernacular course. Dui'ing the summer vacation they 
are posted to a police station to learn practical work. 
They also are sent to settlement camp with pro- 
bationaiy assistants. After 18 months they are 
posted to districts. 

A copy of the regulations for the Bengal Police 
College is submitted to the Commission (Annexure B.). 
Part II. refers to the training of European and 
Indian probationers. The rules were recently revised 
by Mr. Hughes-Bidler after visiting various schools 
and studying the system in vogue in Ireland, England, 
and India. 

These regulations are satisfactoiy, 
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2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 
the . present rates of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory. — ^A statement is appended (Annexure 0). 
The rates have been recently revised as a result of 
the Police Commission's Report, and are satisfactory. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. — The percentage of posts in each grade is 
fixed according to the calculations of the Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3, vide Appendix XII. The actual 
number of posts in each grade in Bengal is shown 
in the statement given under item 2 above. 

The cadre contains a provision of 12 •! per cent, 
for assistant superintendents under training and 
31 '2 per cent, for leave reseiwe. These are quite 
sufficient. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily, or otherwise, by officers 
of the various services. — The cadre contains pro- 
vision for fom’ appointments outside the authorised 
cadre, as below : — 

One superintendent, Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

One Deputy Diractor of Criminal Intelligence. 

One for deputation to the Hyderabad State. 

One for unspecified deputation. 

Allowance is made for these appointments in the 
scheme of recruitment for the. service sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — Veiy large additions were made to 
the gazetted staff as a result of the Police Com- 
mission’s recommendations. The following comparison 
is taken from the Police Commission’s report : — 


— 

Actual Strength 
at the time of 
Police Commission's 
Report. 

As recommended 
[ by Police 

Commission. 

1 

Superior posts - 

! 1 

1 58 1 

81 

Inferior posts - 

37 

99 (including 
Deputy 
Superin- 
tendents). 

Total - 

95 

k 

180 

Difference - 

85 



Additions have been made to the cadre from time 
to time as necessity has arisen. It is becoming more 
and more evident that, with the increase of the 
subordinate staff, the gazetted supeiwising agency will 
require to be gradually strengthened. This will have 
to be done by increasing the number of superin- 
tendents of police, by the creation of posts of 
additional superintendents, and by placing more 
gazetted officers in charge of subdivisions. An increase 
in the number of deputy inspectors-general may also 
be necessary. There ai’e strong groimds for the 
appointment of a fourth range deputy inspector- 
general, and proposals for the creation of this 
appointment are under consideration. In coui-se of 
time it may also be necessary to take the railway 
and river police from the Deputy Inspector- General 
of Ci-ime and place them under a separate officer. 

In view of the increase in the force and the large 
expenditure involved (the annual expenditure will 
soon amount to nearly a crore of nipees) the necessity 
of a second pei’sonal assistant to the Inspector- General 
is becoming daily more apparent. 

With regal'd to superintendents in districts it has 
been found that the posting of additional superin- 
tendents in some of the heavier Eastern Bengal 
distriets has been attended with very satisfactory 
results, and the same system should be extended to 
the Western Bengal districts. In partial accomplish- 
ment of this objeet a proposal for additional superin- 
tendents for two districts is under consideration. 
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It. is also \ery important, if discipline is to lie 
eiIoctivel 3 ' maintained, tlie genez-al character of the 
force improved, and confidence craated amongst the 
public, that gazetted police officers should he pcJsted 
in charge of the police in subdivisions. The system 
vhich has been tried in some of the heavier sub- 
divisions has proved verj- satisfactory'. The cadre at 
present contains provision for posting officers only to 
ii few subdivisions, but more officers will Ire rcquii-ed 
for this purpose. 

List of Axnexuees. 

fl) Aiuiexici-e A . — Rules for the appointment of 
deputy supermtendents of police, 

(2) Annezuyc B. — The Bengal Police Training 
College ilanual, 1913.* 

(3) Annexure 0 . — Statement shon'ing the rates of 
pray and allowances in force in 1890 and 1900 and at 
the present time. 

ANNEXUBE A. 

Rules fob the appointsient of Deputy 
.Supebintendents of Police. 

1. Deputj' supermtendents of police will ordinarily 
be appointed from the following classes in such order 
as to secure that half of the total number of appoint- 
ments will be held by each cLass : — 

(a) Candidates for direct approintment ; and 

(6) Inspectors of police. 

2. Candidates for direct appointment must be 
statutory natives of India as defined in section 6, 
statute 33 Victoria, chapter 3. A candidate for 
appointment direct must also possess the following 
qualifications : — 

(n) He must not be less than 20 nor more than 25 
years of age. 

(b) He must be of good character. 

(o) He must be a graduate. 

(d) He must be of soimd health, good physique and 
active habits and free from any organic defect or 
bodily infii'mity. 

3 The selection of candidates for appointment 
direct will be regulated as follows : — 

(1) On the occiiri'ence of auj- vacancy to be filled 
by direct appointment, the Lieutenant Govemor in 
Council may call on all or any of the Commissioners of 
Divisions to submit the name of one candidate by a 
certain date. Bach Commissioner shall call on each of 
his District Officers to submit the names of two 
candidates belonging to good families resident or 
domiciled in his district, and from among candidates 
so recommended the Commissioner shall make his 
selection in consrrltation with the District Ofiicer-s. A 
notice wUl be prrblished at the same time in the 
Ccdcutta Gazette, stating the divisions from which 
nominations will be made and the date bj' which 
applications must reach the District Officer's. 

(2) The Commissioner -will submit ■with his nomina- 
tion an explanation of the gr-ounds on which his 
recomnrendation is made, and also — • 

(a) a statement in Form A appended to these rules ; 

(5) a certificate of the registr-ar of the rmiversity 
that the candidate has obtained a degree ; 

(c) a certificate of character and conduct from the 
Principal of the Institution at which the candidate 
last studied for not less than a year, or from some 
rosponsib 5 officer of Government ; 

* Not reprinted. 


(d) a medical certificate in original irr accordance 
vrith the reqrrirements of Article 49 of the Civil .Serr-ice 
Regulations ; and 

(e) evidence of the candidate’s age. 

(3) Government -will ordinarily select from candi- 
dates thus nominated the numlrer reqirited to fill the 
appointmerrts set aside for this class of earrdidates. 
The Lieutenant- Go ver-nor in Council, bower er, reserves 
to himself the right, for sprecial reasons, to appoint any 
person whom he may consider specially fit, even 
though he has not been recommended by a Commis- 
sioner and does not posses all the qualifications 
mentioned in rule 2. 

4. The promotion of inspeotoi-s to the rank of 
deputy superintendents will be made by' Government 
on the recommendation of the Inspector-General of 
Police. 

5. Newly appointed deputy superintendents will 
ordinarily be placed in the lowest grade. In the 
event of two or more deputy superintendents being 
appointed on the same date, the order of their seniority 
u'iii be determined by Government. 

6. Deputy superintendents other than promoted 
inspectors will be required to attend a course of 
instraction at the Pi'ovincial Training School, which 
will ordinarily extend over a period of 18 months, and 
to pass the depai-tmental and school examinations 
prescribed for assistant superintendents of police 
Deputy superintendents appointed diiect, while at the 
school, will be given an allowance of Rs, 100 per 
mensem in lieu of their grade pay which they will not 
draw until posted to a disti'ict. 

7. All deputy superintendents will be on probation 
for two years. At the end of that period, if favourably 
reported on and if they have passed the prescribed 
examinations, they will be confirmed. If a probationer 
fail to pass the examinations within the period pre- 
scribed, or if he be unfavourably reported on, he is 
liable to be removed from the department. In special 
cases, however, where he has failed in the examinations 
by a few marks only, or where, owing to the exigencies 
of the sen'ice, his studies have been interfered with, 
his period of probation may' be extended for another 
twelve months. 

8. Probation from grade to grade will be made by 
the Government on the recommendations of the 
Inspector-General of Police. Promotion will be 
awai'ded strictly by selection according to merit. 

Poem A. 

Cohimn 1. — ^Nnme of candidate in full and address 
in fuU. 

Column 2. — Father’s name, profession or occupation 
and address in full. 

Column 3. — Religion and caste or race. 

Column 4. — -Date of Birth (day and month to be 
given). 

Column 5. — Educational qualifications and places 
of education during the preceding four yeai-s, ivith 
dates. 

Column G. — Other information regarding the candi- 
date (ydiysique, moral character, present occupation, 
Ac.). 

Column 7. — A memorandum of the status and 
services of membei-s of the family. 

Column 8.— -Special claims for consideration. 

Column 0 . — Remarks indicating degree of District 
Officer’s pereonal knowledge of candidate and sources 
of information about him. 
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Appendix Tin. 

appendix VIII. 


ME3tOB.\NDTT3I PP.EPAEED BY THE GOVERNMENT OP 

1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and prohation, and whether these regula- 
tions are satisfactory.— The reci-uitment for the 
Imperi.ll Police is made by competitive examination 
in England, and the Seeretarv of'State nominates as 
probationary assistant superintendents such competitors 
as attain the highest aggregate of marks, provided the 
aggregate of marks obtained in the examination as a 
whole indicates in the judgment of the Civil Service 
Commissioners a competent amount of general pro- 
ficiency and provided also that they pass the exami- 
nation held by the medical board at the India Office 
as to their physique and capacity for active outdoor 
work in India. 

The conditions of eligibility are that every candidate 
must be a British subject of European descent, and at 
the time of his birth his father must have been a 
British subject either natural born or naturalised in the 
United IDngdom. Candidates must, ivithout exception 
on any ground, be above 19 and imder years of age. 
Tliey must be unmarried, and if they mairied before 
reaching India ivill forfeit their appointments. 

Selected candidates are examined by tlie Civil 
Service Commissionera as to their ability to ride and 
required to produce (a) a certificate from the Civil 
Sei-vice Commissioners tliat they are able to ride well 
and to perform journeys on hoi-seback, or (b) a certi- 
ficate from the Civil Seridce Commissionera of minimum 
proficiency in riding. In the latter case they are 
required to pass a test in equitation before they leave 
the Provincial Police Ti-aiiiing School, and until they 
have been certified by the examining board of the 
school as having passed in equitation they are not 
confiiTued in their appointments. 

Probationers are required to sign articles of agree- 
ment describing the tenns and conditions of their 
appointment prior to embarkation for India, and they 
join the Provincial Police Training School, as soon 
as possible after their arrival in the Province. The 
course oi training at the school extends over a period 
of IS months. They are instnicted by the school 
drill instructors in drill and are required occasionally 
to attend parades of the Military Police, and by the 
time they leave school are expected to know squad 
and company drill, rifle exercises, sword drill, and riot 
drill. They also attend lectures daily at the school in 
law, police duties, finger prints and first aid to the 
injured, and receive instructions in Burmese and 
Hindustani. 

Prohationaiy assistant superintendents in Bunna 
are required to pass the examination in criminal law, 
Hindustani and Burmese presorihed by the depart- 
mental examination rules of the .Province, and no 
probationer is eligible for promotion (either acting 
or substantive) until he has passed the prescribed 
departmental examinations. Any probationer who 
may fail to pass tlie prescribed examinations within 
two years or he found unfit for police duties is liable 
to forfeit his appointment. 

Under Rule 19 of the Examination Rules an 
assistant .superintendent of police has to jiass in 
Bimnese by the lower standard only. The Local' 
Government is now recommendmg to the Government 
of India an alteration of this rule, in order that every 
assistant superintendent may he made to pass in 
Burmese by the higher standand. 

Tire Inspector-General of Police has suggested that 
iu Burma the course of training mirrht he improved in 
the following respect. The departmental examinations 
are held iu the Hovember following a probationer’s 
arrival in the country, that is when he has completed 
about 11 months’ service. The Inspector-General 
thinks that these probationers, after passing the de- 
partmental examinations in JCovember, might suitably 
leave the school and he employed as supeniumeraries 
in _ districts for Ifour months, rettirning to the 
training school in the following March for one month 
before the school final examinations are held. The 
lu-poctor-Gencral is about to submit this proposal 


Burma relating to the Police DEPAEsiiENT. 
to the Local Government, and it will then he con- 
sidered. 

The Provincial Police Service, to be filledhy natives 
of India who are qualified for the existing Provincial 
Services, was created on the recommendation of the 
Indian Police Commission, and appointments are made 
by the Local Government. Members of the Provincial 
Police Service occupy the rank of deputy superin- 
tendents of police. 

Ho direct appointments to the rank of deputy 
superintendents have as yet been made in Burma. 
All the existing deputy superintendents have served 
either as assistant superintendents on the old B list 
or as inspeotora. All these deputy superintendents 
therefore were fully trained before being appointed to 
that rank. The Local Goverament has. however, the 
power to make direct appointments. Gentlemen so 
appointed -will he on probation, and will be trained 
at the Provincial Training School. The course of 
of training ■will he practically the same as that for 
probationary assistant superintendents, hut ■n-ill last 
for one year only. Before entering the school a 
deputy superintendent who lias received a direct 
appointment -will be required to execute a bond to 
serve for three years after leaving the school. 

The final examination prescribed for deputy super- 
intendents trained at the school consists of papers and 
practical questions on the following subjects : — 

Indian Penal Code. 

Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Local and special laws. 

Police Act. 

Eridence Act. 

Departmental roles. 

And also a practical examination in 
Drill, 

Gymnastics, 

Equitation, 

Finger prints. 

Plan-drawing, and 
First aid to the injui-ed. 

Proh.Ttionaiy deputy superintendents are required 
to pass the prescribed departmental examinations in 
- Burmese by -the loiver ' standai-d (if non-Burmans), 
Criminal Law. and Hindustani by the colloquial standard. 
A deputy superintendent who fails to pass the exami- 
nation specified in Criminal Law -within three years 
from the date of his first appointment to the police is 
liable to forfeit his .appointment. A deputy super- 
intendent is ordinarily required to pass the colloquial 
test in Hindustani -within eighteen months from the 
date of his firet appointment to the police department, 
and if he fails to do so is liable to he dehaiTed from 
any substantive or officiating promotion which he 
would othenvise have obtained and to forfeit any 
officiating promotion which he may he enjoying ; and 
if be fails to pass the test ^vithin three years from tlie 
date of his appointment to the department, is liable 
to forfeit his appointment. A uou-Burman deputy 
superintendent irill not receive any grade promotion 
imtil he has passed iu the Burmese language by the 
lower standai-d, and on failure to pass this test -within 
three yeai-s from the date of his first appointment 
to the Police Department he is liable to forfeit his 
appointment. 

The Local Government’s recommendation regarding 
the raising of the standard of examination in Burmese 
for assistant superintendents of police applies to non- 
Bui-man deputy superintendents also. 

In all other respects the regulations as to re- 
cruitment, training and probation are regarded as 
satisfactory. 

2. The rates of pay and aUowances in force in 
1890 and 1908 and at the present time, and -whether 
the present rate of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory. — The rates of pay and allowances in force on 
(1) the Ist Januarj- 1890, (2) the 1st January 1900, 
and (3) at present, are shown opposite. 
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Appendix TUT. (continued}. 



Pay. 

f 

1 

t, 

Remarks. 1 






1890. 

1900. 

Present Date. 

i 

1 

( 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Inspector- General of Police - 

2,250 

2,250 

2,500-3,000 

! 

Deputy Inspeotors-General of 

1,000-1,250 

1,000-1,250 

1,800 

Two. i 

Civil Police. 

1,500 

Two. |l 

Deputy Inspector-General for 

1,000 

1,000 

* 

This appointment now j' 

Supply and ClotWng. 



carries no fixed pay, but jf 

is held by a District , 


District Superintendent of 

• 

! 


Superintendent of Police j 

who draws his grade 
pay, phis a local allow- 
ance of Rs. 100 a month. 

Police — 




1st grade ... 

900 

900 

1,200 


2nd „ - 

800 

800 

1,000 

I 

3rd „ - 

700 

700 

900 


4th „ . 

600 

600 

800 

1 

5th „ - 

500 

500 

700 

1 

Assistant Superintendent of 




1 

Police, “ A ” list — 





1st grade 

400 

400 

500 


2nd „ ... 

250 

350 

400 


3rd ,, , - - 

None 

250 

300 


Assistant Superintendent of 





Police, “ B ” list — 

1 




1st grade 

None 

350 

# 

T * The former “ B list 





[ Assistant Superin- 

2nd „ " " ' 

250 

300 

* 

1 _ tendents of Police are 
now Deputy Superin- 

1 




tendents in the Provin- 

3rd „ . . . ' 

Deputy Superintendent of 

None 

'250 

1 


J cial Service. 

Police — 





1st grade 

I 


500 


2nd „ ... 

3rd ,, - ^ - 

V None 

None 

400 

300 


4th „ ... 

J 

i 

250 



j Local Allowances. 


Personal Assistant to the In- 

100 

100 

200 


spector-General of Police (1). 
Personal Assistant to the 

100* 

100^ 

loot 

■’* Personal Assistant to 

Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police (1). 



Deputy Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Civil Police. 





t Personal Assistant to 





Deputy Inspector-Gen- 
eral for Railways and 

Criminal Investigation. 

District Superintendent of 

100 

100 

100 


Police (and Deputy Com- 
missioner), Salween. 





District 'Superintendent of 

100 

100 

100 


Police, Ai'akan Hill Tracts. 
Assistant Superintendent of 

_ 

60J 


J Rs. 40 if a Burman. 

Police, Arakan Hill Tracts. 
Assistant Superintendent of 

150 




Police 2ud grade, in charge 
of Military Police Eeseiwe 
at Ilangoon. 





Assistant Superintendent of 

100 




Police, Mogaung. 

District Superintendent of 

Rs. 100 per 




Police, if at Mogaimg for 

month, hut 




not less than 20 days. 

no halting 




' 

allowance. 



District Superintendent of 

— 

• 100 

150 


Police in charge of Railway 
Police. 





District Superintendent of 

— • 

200 

— 

Post now held by Deputy 

Police, Secretariat. 




Inspector-General for 

Railways and Criminal 
Investigation. 

Assistant Superintendent of 

100 




Police, Taungoo, as Recruit- 
ing Officer for Karen Mili- 





tary Police. 



• 
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jVFsistant Superintendent of 
Police, Taunggyi. 


Assistant Superintendents of 
Police at other places in 
Southern Shan States except 
Taunggyi. 


Local Allowances. 


ISOO. i 

1 

1900. 

Present Date. 

RomarKB. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



45§ 

Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police 
in charge of 

Police, Southern 
Shan States, 

Rs. 100. 

§ Rs. 30 if a Burman. 


6011 

(Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police 
or Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police) 
West of Salween, 
Rs. 60 ; East of 
Salween, Rs. 100. 

II Rs. 40 if a Burman. 


Allowances. 


Assistant Superintendents of 
Police, Northern Shan States. 


Assistant Superintendents of 
Police in certain places in 
Bhamo and Myitkyina Dis- 
tricts. 

District Superintendent of 
Police at Mogok or Mong 
Slit in Ruby Slines District. 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, at Slogok or Slong 
Slit in Ruby Slines District. 


60* 


60t 


Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police 
in charge of 
Police, Northern 
Shan States, Rs. 
100 . 

60 


* Rs. 40 if n Burman. 


t Rs. 40 if a Biu'man. 


100 

60 t 


District Superin- 
tendent of Police, 
Slogok, Rs. 100. 
60§ 


J Rs. 40 if a Burman. 
Also drawn by Deputy 
Superintendent. 


Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, in Chin Hills adjoin- 
ing PakOkku District. 

Superintendent of Police Sup- 
plies (District Superinten- 
dent of of Police). 

Piancipal, Police Training 
School (District Superin- 
tendent of Police). 

Assistant Commissioner of 
Police and District Superin- 
tendents of Police, Rangoon 
Tomi (3). 

Executive Police Supply Officer, 
Rangoon (Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police). 


601 i 


60 

100 

100 


II Rs. 40 if a Burman. 


Rs. 100 each local 
allowance. 

Rs. 100 each house 
allowance. 

Rs. SO conveyance 
allowance. 

Rs. 50 house allow- 
ance. 


The officers in the Imperial Branch of the Police in 
Burma have more than once memorialised for a Burma 
allowance to place them on an equality with their 
contemporaries in other provinces of the Indian 
Empire. The local allowances detailed in the list 
above are granted to officers to compensate them for 
the exceptionally heavy cost of living in those places 
as compared with the cost in other parts of Burma. 
Tire expenses of an officer in Burma are in excess of 
those of air officer of equal standing irr other provinces. 
House rent, servants, and food are all more costly, 
arrd the Lierrtenant-Governor therefore considers that 
a Burma allowance should he granted to oflicers in the 
Irrrpcrial Police. 

Otherwise the pay and allowances are regarded as 
satisfactory. 

3._ number of posts in each grade, and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 


training. — The number of posts in each grade is as 
follows : — 

Inspector-General of Police - - - 1 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, 1st 
grade -------2 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, 2nd 


grade 2 

District superintendents, 1st grade - 2 

District superintendents, 2nd grade - 7 

District superintendents, 3rd grade - 11 

District superintendents, 4th grade - 11 
District superintendents, 5th grade . - 13 
Assistant superintendents, 1st grade - 16 
Assistant superintendents, 2nd grade - 17 
Assistant superintendents, 3rd grade - 9 

Deputy superintendents, 1st grade - - 8 

Deputy superintendents, 2nd grade - 11 

Deputy superintendents, 3rd grade - 10 

Deputy superintendents, 4th grade - 10 
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Of the 4 Deputy Inspectors- General, 2 officers hold 
charge of ranges, 1 officer holds the appointment of 
Commissioner of Police, Rangoon Town, and 1 officer 
that of Deputy Inspector-General for Railways and 
Criminal Investigation. 

Of the 44 district superintendents of police, 1 officer 
holds the appointment of Superintendent of Police 
Supplies, 1 the appointment of Principal of the 
Provincial Police Training School, 1 the appointment 
of Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Police, 1 the appointment of Personal Assistant to the 
Deputy Inspector-General for Railways and Criminal 
Investigation, and 3 are employed in Rangoon Town. 
The Superintendent of Police of the Northern Arakan 
District and the Superintendent of Police of the 
Salween District are also Deputy Commissioners and 
District Magistrates of their respective districts. 

Of the 42 assistant superintendents of police, 2 
officers are in independent charge of the police of the 
Northern Shan States and the Southern Shan States 
respectively. 

Of the 39 deputy superintendents of police, 1 
officer holds the appointment of Executive Police 
Supply Officer, Rangoon, and 1 officer is in charge of 
His Highness the ex-King Thehaw at Ratnagiri. 

The provision made in the Imperial Police Sei-vice 
cadre for leave and training forms a part of the calcula- 
tion by which the sanctioned strength of the service is 
arrived at, as is shown in the folloiving table : — 


— 

On 

Duty. 

On I 
Leave.' 

1 Total. 

I 

Men of over eight years’ ser. 
vice, holding superior police 
appointments. 

100 

25-8 

125*8 

1 

Men from thii-d to eighth year 
of service inclusive, holding 
appointments of Assistant 
Superintendent. 

34-0 

' 4-0 

1 

38*0 

1 

Men of fii-st and second years 
of service, reckoned as in 
taaining. 

12-1 

1-4 

13-5 

I 

Total 

146-1 

31-2 

' 177-3 

! 


There is no separate provision made in the cadre of 
the Provincial Police Service for lea^ e and training, 
but its reserve is included in the provision made for 
that purpose in the cadre of the Subordinate Police 
Service, 

4. "What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers 
of the various services. — The following officei-s are 
holding outside appointments in foreign and local 
service : — 


Imperial Police Service. 

M. B. Comber, Chief Superintendent of Excise. 

E. W. Trotter, O.C.S., O.W.E.S. Seconded for 
for-eign service rmder the Siamese Government. 

R. C Whiting. Seconded for foreign service under 
Siamese Government. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — Only two Deputy Inspeotovs-Genoral 
for the charge of ranges are provided in Burma, and 
the Inspector-General regards this number as too 
small when the area of the province, the number of 
cases reported and investigated, and the amoimt of 
serious crime are considered. The Inspector-General 
has represented that in the Punjab there are three 
range officers ; that the number of cases under Classes 
I. to V. (the offences tmder Class VI. being mainly 
petty offences against local laws) investigated m 1911 
was 46,113 in the Punjab as against 46,519 in Burma ; 
that the area of the Punjab in 97,209 miles only, 
excluding the area of Native States, against 1C9.000 
miles in Burma under direct British administration; 
and that in Burma the means of communication are 
very bad once the railway lines and rivers are left. 
This question, however, has not yet come under the 
consideration of the Local Government. 

An increase in the ntimber of deputy superin- 
tendents is necessary, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
will probably shortly subniit proposals to that effect to 
the Government of India. 
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Memoeandttm prepared by the Government op Bihar and Orissa relating to the Police Department. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation, and whether these regula- 
tions are satisfactory.— The regulations will be found 
in the Addendum. They have worked satisfactorily 
on the whole and there is no need for a change. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 


the present rates of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory; and 3. The number of posts in each grade 
and the provision, if any, made in the cadre for 
leave and training. — The tabular statement below 
shows the rates of pay and allowances in 1890, 1900 
and at the present time, and the present sanctioned 
number of posts in each grade for all classes down to 
the rank of Deputy Superintendent : — 


Kates of Pay and AIlow.ance3 
in 1890. 

1 

Rates of Pay and Allowances 
in 1900. 

2 

Number of Post in each Grade and Kates of 

Pay and Allowances at the present time. 

3 




Nuniber of 

Pates of Pay and 

Pay. 

Pay. 


Posts. 

Alloivances. 

Us. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Inspector-General of 2,500 

Inspector-General of 2,500 

Inspector - General 

1 

2,500—100— 

Police. 

Police. 

of Police. 


3,000 

Deputy Inspectors- 1,500 

Deputy Inspectors- I,500 

Deputy Inspectors- 



General of Police. 

General of Police. 

General — 





1st grade 

1 

1,800 



2nd „ 

2 

1,500 

District superintend- 

District superintend- 




ents — 

ents — 

Superintendents — 



1st grade - - 1,000 

1st grade - - 1,000 

1st grade 

1 

1,200 

2nd - SOO 

2nd „ - - 900 

2nd „ 

4 

1,000 

3rd „ - - 700 

3rd „ - - 800 

3rd „ 

G 

90f> 

4th „ - - 600 

4th „ - - 700 

4th „ 

6 

800 

6th „ - - 500 

5th „ - - 600 

6th „ 

8 

700 


6th „ ■ - 500 
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Eatej of r.av and Allowances 

ui isno. 

1 

Eates of Pav and Allowances 
in ISOO. 

2 

Number of Post in each Grade and Entos of 

Pay and Allowances at the piescnt time. 

3 


_ 1 


N'nmher of 

Fates of Pay and 

Fay. 

Rs. 

Fay. 

Rs. 

Assistant superin- 

Posts. 

Allowances. 

Rs. 

Assistant superin- 

Assistant superin- 



tendeiits — 

tendents — 

tendents — 


500 

1st grade - - 400 

1st grade - - 400 

1st grade 

9 

2nd „ - - 300 
3rd „ - - 250 

2nd „ - - 300 

2nd „ 

3rd „ 

10 

6 

400 

300 

Probationers - 250 


Deputy superin- 




tendents (Provin- 
cial Service) — 






1st grade 

3 

500 



2nd „ 

4 

400 



3rd „ 

4 

300 



4th „ 

4 

250 

Allowances. 

Allowances. 

Allowanees. 
(Local allowance.) 

Niwiber. 

Fate. 

Personal Assistant to the 

Personal Assistant to the 

Personal assistant 

1 

200 

Inspector - General of 

Inspector-General of 

to the Inspector- 



Police — local allowance, 

Police — local allowance 

General of Police. 



Rs. 200. 

Rs. 200. 




Assistant Inspectors-General, 

Assistant to the Inspector- 

A.ssistant to the 

1 

100 

Railway Police (2). 

General of Police, special 

Deputy Inspec- 



branch — local allowance. 

tor-General of 



House rent allowance, Rs. 

Rs. 100. 

Police, Crime and 



200 and 100. 


Railways. 



Travelling allowance, Rs. 





100. 

Principal, Police Training I 

Principal, Police 

1 

100 


School. j 

Training College. 




Local allowance, Rs. 150. 

1 Superintendent of 

1 

150 


House rent allowance, Bs. 60. 

Police, Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. 




Alssistant Inspector-Gene- 

Assistant Superin- 

1 

100 


ral. Railway Police, fixed 

tendent of Police, 




travelling allowance, Bs 

Bengal and 




100. 

North - "Western 
Railway. 




Assistant Superintendent of 

Principal, Consta- 

1 

50 


Police, Aingul and the 

hies’ Training 




Khondmals — local allow- 
ance, Rs. 150. 

School. 




Assistant Superintendent 

Assistant and 

5 

25 


of Police, Patna City, 

deputy superin- 




fixed conveyance allow- 

tendents in 




ance, Rs. 50. 

charge of sub- 
divisions. 





Assistant Superin- 

1 

50 



tendent of Police, 
Patna City, fixed 
conveyance allow- 





ance. 




Tlie Lieutenant-Governor in Council is of opinion 
that a time scale of pay should he substituted for the 
graded system in the Police Service. A time scale is 
already in force in the Public Works, Forest, and 
certain other departments, and has been recommended 
for the Indian Civil Service also. It is still more 
suitable to the Police Service owing to the smallness 
of its cadre and the fact that the number of appoint- 
ments in the higher grades is comparatively small. 
Under the present system meritorious officers of no 
special brilliancy may never reach the first, and 
perhaps not c\ en the second, grade of superintendents. 
For assistant superintendents an incremental scale of 
Its. .100, rising by biennial increments of Rs. 50 
to Re. goo, and for superintendents a scale of 
Rs. 750 rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 to 


Rs. 1,200, would appear suitable. Xo assistant should 
be promoted to the grade of superintendent unless fit 
for a district charge, and no superintendent should 
rise above Rs. 000 if he is considered unfit to hold 
charge of the more important districts. As regards 
the pay of the Deputy Inspectors-General and the 
Inspector-General, no change is necessary. 

The miniuiuni pay of deputy superintendents w'ho 
belong to the Provincial Service is Rs. 250, which is 
the same as that of a first-grade inspector. As under 
the rules half the number of deputy superintendents’ 
appointments are filled by promoted inspectors, this 
minimum is inconvenient. It sometimes happens that 
an inspector who was entitled to free quarters or other 
special allowances actually loses pay by promotion to 
the rank of deputy superintendent. A difference 
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between the pay of the two classes is therefore desir- 
able. The Lieutenant- Goreruor in Council would 
suggest that the minimum pay of deput 3 ^ superin- 
tendents be fixed at Es. 300 and that a time scale be 
introduced into this service also, the maximum pay, 
viz., Es. SOO, remaining unaltered. Two prize appoint- 
ments on Es. 600 might, however, be set apart to be 
filled by selection from ofiicers of approved merit, who, 
though suited for responsible appointments, are not 
selected for the charge of districts. 

Calculated at 5 per cent, on the number of superin- 
tendents, only one superintendent’s post is open to the 
members of the Provincial Seiwice in this province. 
The munber might be raised to two for the present. 
A time scale pay of Es. 600, rising to Es. 1,000, would 
be suitable for deputy supei-iutendents placed in charge 
of districts. 

The present rates of allowances are satisfactory. 

Por every 100 appointments of assistant superin- 
tendent and ofBoers of higher rank a provision of 
12 '1 for officers under training and 31 '2 for ofiicers 
for leave vacancies exists in the rank of assistants. 
Por the combined cadre of deputy superintendents, 
inspectors, and sub-inspectors, a provision of 14 per 
cent, for ofiicers on leave and under training has been 
made in the rank of sub-inspectors. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or otherwise, hy’officers 
of the various services.— The sanctioned cadre pro- 
vides two posts for superintendents likely to be 
continuously on deputation. Messrs. P. C. T. Halliday 
and E. S. P. Macrae, Supeiintendeuts of Police, 3rd 
and 4th grade respectively, are now tempoi’arily on 
deputation, under the Government of India and the 
Baroda State respectively. In the latter case, at any 
rate, the deputation is likely to be peimanent. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — The present sanctioned number of 
Deputy Inspectors-General is three. Of these one 
officer is in charge of the Northern Eange, comprising 
11 districts, another of the Southern Eange of 10 
distriets, and the third officer is in charge of the police 
of the Bengal-Napur and the Bengal and North- 
Western Eailway systems, as well as of the Orirainal 
Investigation Department. It is anticipated that the 
control of the police on the Bihar section of the East 
Indian Eailway will shortly be transferred from the 
Government of Bengal to this Government, and this 
will materially increase the work of the last-mentioned 
officer. Since 1008 the devolution of certain powers 
and duties to the Deputy Inspectors-General, made in 
accordance with the policy of giving them a larger 
share of executive control, has increased their work to 
such an extent that they are no longer sufficiently free 
to move about their charges, and to keep themselves, 
by personal inspection, fully acquainted with the state 
of police affairs in the districts. It is desirable to 
reduce the size of the Eanges by the appointment of 
at least one additional Deputy Inspector-General. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is of opinion 
that the supervising staff should be strengthened. 
The most economical way in which this can be done if 
to increase the number of deputy superintendents. 
The present cadre provides for 25 appointments, noted 
below, to be filled by assistant or deputy superin- 


tendents of police : — 

Headquarters of each district (except Angul) 20 
Bengal and North-Western Eailway - - 1 

Subdivisional charges (Patna Citj^ and 
Kishanganj) ...... 2 

Training schools for constables (Nathnagar 
and Eanchi) 2 

Total - - ■ - - 25 


The number of assistant superintendents available 
for duty in these posts, calculated according to the 
prmciple laid doivn on the recommendation of the 
Police Commission of 1902-3, being 10, the present 
staff of deputy superintendents is 15 only. It is 


suggested that this number be increased to 21, to 
provide for the following charges : — 

Headquarters of each district (except three of 
the smallest districts of Orissa) - - IS 

Bengal and North-Western Eailway - - 1 

Bengal-Nagpm- Eailway . - - - 1 

East Indian Eailway ----- 1 

Criminal Investigation Department - - I 

Ti-aining schools for constables - - - 2 

Subdivisional charges (Patna City, Kishan- 
ganj, Dhanbaid, Giridih, Deoghur, Madh'- 
pmn or Supaul, Bihai-, and Sasaram) - - S 

Total - - - - 32 

Deduct number of assistant superintendents 
of police available for these charges - - * 11 

Total- - - - 21 

Pension and Leave Allowance. — Although the subject 
has not been referred to in the letter from the Secre- 
tary, Eoyal Commission, the Dieutenant-Govenror in 
Comicil takes this opportunity to record his opinion 
that the privilege of optional retirement after 25 years 
service on a pension of 4001. in England should now 
be extended to the members of the superior police 
service ; that they should be granted a pension of 
500/. on retirement after 30 years’ service ; and that 
special additional pensions of 100/. and 200/. should be 
granted toDeputy Inspectors-General and the Inspector- 
General of Police (when an officer of the Police Depart- 
ment) I'espectively, after three years’ approved service 
in those ranks. This is on the assumption that the 
present rate of Is. Od. = 1 rupee is increased to 2s. 

The minimum furlough allowance laid down in 
Article 320. Civil Service Eegulations. which applies to 
police officers, is 2001. a year or Jths of the salary last 
drawn on duty, whichever is less, when paid in 
England. This might with advantage be raised to 
250/. or full salary, whichever is less. 

ADDEND mi. 

Eegulatiohs relating to Eeceuitment, 
Training, and Probation of Superior Police 
Officers. 

Recmitment. 

Inspcctor-Oencral. — The appointment of Inspector- 
Genera! of Police may be fiUed, at the discretion 
of the Local Government, either from the Indian 
Civil Sernce or from the police, as may seem most 
expedient. 

Deputy Inspectors - General . — Deputy Inspectors- 
General shall be appointed by the Local Government 
by selection from among the superintendents. 

Sv.perintendents. — The post of superintendent of 
police shall usually be filled by the Local Government 
by promotion from the ranks of assistant superin- 
tendent. A certain number of selected deputy 
superintendents will also be promoted to the rank 
of superintendent by the Local Government, but their 
number shall not exceed 5 per cent, of the number 
of superintendents. At present the number for Bihar 
and Orissa is fixed at one. 

Assistant Superintendents. — Assistant superinten- 
dents will ordinarily be recruited by competitive 
examination in England. The Governor-General in 

‘Actual number of su|jcrmteudents and Deputy 
Inspectois-General (including proposed superin- 
tendent for East Indian Eailway) - - - 2!) 

For deputation --------2 

Total 31 

Assistant Buperintendents pemiisbiblc at 77-3 per 
cent of this - -- -- -- -21 

Number of assistant superintendents of police avail- 
able for duty in posts to be held b}- assistant and 
deputy superintendents (that is 43-9S per cent, 
of 24) 10- 53, or, say 11 
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Council has the power to make direct appointments 
also from amongst Anglo-Indians educated in India 
in exceptional cases on the special recommendation 
of the Local Glovemment in favour of an individual, 
and subject to the eondition that the candidate has 
attained an adequate standard of educational qualifi- 
cations. 

Bejntiy Stq’en'iitcndents. 

Classes from whom Appoinied. — Deputy superinten- 
dents of police -will he appointed ordinarily from the 
following classes in such order as to secure that half ' 
of the total number of appointments will be held hy 
each class : — 

(a) Candidates for direct appointment, and 

(Ij) lusiiectors of police, 

Direct Appointments. — A candidate for direct 
appointment must be a statutory native of India as 
defined in section C, Stiitute 33, Victoria, cap. 3. He 
must also possess the following qualifications : — 

(n) He must not be less than 20 nor more than 
25 years of age. 

(h) He must bo of good character. 

(c) He must be a graduate. 

(d) He must be of soimd health, good physique, 

and active habits, and free from any organic 
defect or bodily infirmity. 

Selection of Candidates. — The selection of candidates 
for appointment direct will be regulated as follows : — 

(1) On the occurrence of any vacancy to be filled 
by direct appointment, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may call on all or any of the commissioners 
of divisions each to submit the name of one candidate 
by a certain date. The commissioner shall call on 
each of his district officers to submit the names of 
two candidates belonging to good families resident 
or domiciled in his district, and from among candi- 
dates so recommended shall make his selection in 
consultation with the district officers. A notice 
wilt bo published at the same time in the Bihar and 
Orissa Gazette, stating the divisions from which 
nominations will be made and the date by which 
applications must reach the district officers. 

(2) The commissioner will submit with his nomi- 
nation an explanation of the grounds on which his 
recommendation is made, and — 

(a) a statement in the form helow : — 

Column I. — Name of candidate in full and 
address in full. 

„ 2. — Father’s name, profession, or 

occupation, and address in 
full. 

„ 3. — Religion and caste or race. 

„ -t. — Date of birth (day and month 

to be given). 

„ 5. — Educational qualifications and 

places of education during 
the preceding four years, 
with dates. 

„ G. — Other information regarding 

the candidate (physique, 
moral character, present 
occupation, ifcc.). 

» 7. — A memorandum showing the 

status and services of mem- 
bers of the family. 

„ 8. — Special claims for consideration. 

„ fi. — Remarks, including degree of 

district officer’s personal 
knowledge of the candidate 
and som-ces of information. 
about him. 

(Ii) A certificate of the registrar of the univer- 
sity that the c.andidate has obtained a 
degree. 

(c) A certificate of character and conduct from 
the principal of the institution at which 
the candidate las) studied for not less than 
a year ; or from some responsible officer of 
Government. 


(d) A medical certificate in original in accordance 
with the requirements of Article 49 of the 
Civil Service Regulations. 

(c) Evidence of tile candidate’s age. 

(3) Government will ordinarilj' select from the 
candidates thus nominated the number required to 
fill the appointments set aside for this class of candi- 
dates. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, how'evei’, 
reserves to himself the right, for special reasons, to 
appoint any person whom he may consider specially 
fit, even though he has not been recommended by a 
commissioner and does not possess all the qualifi- 
cations mentioned in the preceding rule. 

Promotion of Inspectors to Deputy Stiperintendcnt. 
■ — The promotion of inspectors to the rank of deputy 
superintendent will be made by Government on the 
recommendation of the Inspector-General of Police. 

Seniority of Heiely Appointed Officers. — Newly 
appointed deputy superintendents will ordinarily he 
placed in the lowest grade. In the event of two or 
more deputy superintendents being appointed on the 
same date, the oi-der of their seniority will bo deter- 
mined by Government- 

Pay of Probationary Deputy Superintendents — 
(fl) Deputy superintendents appointed direct will, 
while at the college, be given an allowance of Rs. 100 
per mensem in lieu of theii' grade pay, which they 
will not draw until posted to a district. 

(h) Officers holding sub-stantive appointments in 
other departments of the Gevernment service, who 
may be appointed deputy superintendents of police, 
may be placed, at the discretion of the Local Govern- 
ment, in grades other than the lowest, provided that 
the sanctioned scale is not exceeded. Such officers 
shall draw, while at a training school, the pay of the 
grade to which they have been appointed or the jjay 
of their substantive appointment, whichever is less, 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 100. 

(c) When a deputy siiperintendent is appointed 
to a district, he will he entitled to draw the full paj’ 
of his grade from the date on which he joins his 
district appointment. He will not be confirmed imtil 
he has completed two years’ probation and has been 
favourably reported on and has jiassed the exami- 
nation within the prescribed period. An officer may 
sometimes be appointed to a district before these 
conditions have been fulfilled. He will nevertheless 
he entitled to the full pay of his grade from the date 
of his joining his district appointment. 

Training and Probation. 

Period of Probation. — ^All assistant and deputy 
superintendents will he on probation for two years. 
At the end of that period, if favourably reported on 
and if they have passed the prescribed examinations, 
they will be confirmed. If a probationer fails to pass 
the examinations within the period prescribed, or if 
he be imfnvourably reported on, he is liable to be 
removed from the department. In special cases, 
however, where he has failed in the examinations by 
a few marks only, or where, owing to the exigencies 
of the service, his studies have been interfered with, 
his period of probation may be extended for another 
12 months. 

Training of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents. 
— ^Assistant superintendents and deputy superinten- 
dents other than promoted inspectors, immediately 
on appointment, are required to undergo a course of 
training of not less than 12 months in the i)rovinoial 
training college. At the end of this time, those who 
are considered to be ready for practical tra’ning will 
be posted to districts imder selected superintendents 
for a further period of six months in order to learn 
the actual details of their work. During the first six 
weeks they will be employed in the reserve office, and 
will perform all the duties of a reserve officer. At the 
end of this period they will be posted to mufassal police 
stations where, under the guidance of selected officers, 
they will carry on the duties of a sub-inspector in charge 
of a police station, including the investigation of cases. 
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the holding of chaukidari parades, and the surveillance 
of criminals and suspects. Finally, they will he 
attached to the office of the court inspector at head- 
quarters, where they will study cases sent up and 
prepare them for the courts ; conduct petty cases 
before magistrates, attend the courts of the sessions 
judge and magistrates, and learn to draft notes and 
reports of proceedings, concise memoi'anda and pro- 
gress reports. They will also attend jail parades 
and learn all the details of the registration of criminals 
and other court office work. 

Assistant superintendents of police and deputy 


superintendents of police recruited direct, who have 
been in India for about two years should be deputed to 
learn settlement work for a period of five months and 
a half during the cold weather of each year. 

Eighteen Months' Training for Assistant and 
Deputy Superintendents before Promotion. — -Proba- 
tionary assistant superintendents and deputy supeiin- 
tendents are not eligible for promotion, either acting 
or substantive, above the lowest grade, until they have 
completed their course of 18 months’ training and 
have passed then- departmental eraminatiou in law 
and the vernaculars and in drill. 
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Memoeandttm Peepaeed bt the Assam Administration relating to the Police Department, 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation, and whether these regula- 
tions are satisfactory. — (i) The present i-egulations as 
to recruitment, training, and probation of European 
and Indian police officers are to be foimd in paragraphs 
25-29 of the Government of India, Homo Department, 
Resolution No. 248-259, dated the 21st March 1905, 
and in Rules 40 and 42, P-art I. of the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Police Manual, copies of which are for- 
warded herewith. 

All that the Chief Commissioner has to say on this 
subject will be found in paragraphs 1 to 5 of his Note 
of the 21st April 1913*, submitted to the Public Services 
Commission. The Chief Commissioner adheres to the 
views therein expressed, save that it would perhaps be 
safer, to start with, in the peculiar circumstances of 
Assam, to reserve for Indians one-tenth of the superior 
posts, or roughly, two posts, instead of a propoi’tiou of 
one-eighth and two posts, respectively, as suggested in 
paragraph 2 of the Note referred to. The Chief Com- 
missioner .would also wish to say that further experience 
inclines him still more to urge the training in England 
advocated by him for members of the police force. 
Esprit de corps, which, at present, is in grave defect, 
would be cultivated in an institution such as that 
recommended. 

Part I. Eastern Bengal and Assam Police Mamtal. 

Bade 40 . — Becruitmont of European gazetted officers. 
— Save in exceptional cases, the European gazetted 
officers are recruited by competitive examination in 
England (paragraph 25, et scq.. Home Department 
Resolution No. 248-259, dated the 21st March 1905). 

Bide 42 . — Becridtment of Deputy Superiiilendenis of 
Police . — Deputy Superintendents of Police are recruited 
from statutory natives of India, partly by promotion 
from amongst Inspectors of Police and partly hy the 
appointment of qualified outsidei’s or of officers 
already holding appointments in other Departments 
of the Government service. Persons appointed direct 
are given an allowance of Rs. 100 a month for the 
period during which they remain under training in 
the Police Training School (vide Government of India, 
Home Department, No. '/58, dated the 8th June, 
1908). 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 


the present rate of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory. — The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time (1913) are as 
follows : — 

Siipeiintendents of Police. 


! 

1 

1st 

Grade. 

2nd 

Grade. 

I 

3rd 1 4tli t 5tli 
Grade. Grade. Grade. 

1 1 

Cth 

jGrade. 

1 

1890 - ! 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! Rs.| 

1 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 


1,000 

800 

700 

600 

500 

— 

1900 - 

1 1,000 

1 900 

800 

700 

600 

' 500 

1913 - 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

800 

700 

! 


Assistant Superintendents of Police. 


1 

1st ) 

2nd 

3rd 

Pro- 

1 

Grade. 

1 

Grade. 

Grade. \ 

1 

bationers. 


Rs. 

1 i 

Es. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1890 - 

400 

1 300 i 

250 

250 

1900 - - , 

400 , 

! 300 , 

— 

I 250 

1913 - - 1 

500 

1 400 

! ' 

300 

1 

i 

Deputy Superintendents of Police. 

1 

1 

1st 

2nd 

1 

3rd 

' 4th 

1 

1 

Grade. 

Grade. 

Grade. 

1 Grade. 


I 

' Us. 

1 

1 Rs. ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890 - 

— 


— 

— 

1900 - 



— 

— 

1913 - 

1 500 

, 400 

i 

300 

250 


Ail that the Chief Commissioner wishes to say on 
this subject is i-ecorded in paragraph 6 of the Note of 
the 21st April 1913 above referred to. 


3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training.— The number of posts in each grade at the 
present time is as follows 


i 

i 

1st 

Grade. 

1 

2nd j 

Gi-ade, i 
1 

i 

3rd 

Grade. 1 
1 
1 

I 4th 
[ Grade. 

! 5th j 
1 Grade, i 

1 ■ 1 

Total. 

Superintendent of Police 

1 

1 

1 1 

3 ' 

‘ 3 

4 j 

12 

Assistant Superintendent of Police 

' 4 


3 

— 


11 

Deputy Superintendent of Police - 

1 2 

' 3 

3 

1 3 


11 


1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

! Total - 

1 


1 

34 


As regards the provision for leave and training, the 
strength of the cadre is calculated on a foi-mula 


adopted for the service thi-oughout India and makes 
adequate allowance for leave and training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or otherwise, hy officers 


L 


X 28847 


Vide AppeiicUx XI. 
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cf tlio various services. — Tlie appointments outside 
the autiiorisccl cadro hold hy offioci's of the police ser- 
vice a re: — 

1 Political Officer, Western Section, North-East 

Frontier. 

2 jV-ssistauts to the Political Officer, Central and 

Eastern Sections, Nox-th-East Frontier. 

.1 Total. 

5. Whether any addition is re^nired^ to the 
present cadre. — Additions will he required for 


three now posts, viz., one — a superintendent of a 

■■ 'upei'intendent of the Criminal 

; and the othei'— an assistant 
suixei-intendent as a second ixei'BOnal assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

Pioposals for the appointment of these officei-s are 
.about to be submitted to the Government of India. 
If these appointments arc sanctioned, the nxxmber of 
assistant and deputy supex-intendents, which is fixed in 
relatioix to the number of supox-ior and infei'ior posts, 
will require modification. 


APPENDIX XI. 

Note, dated the 21st Apbil 1913, bv the Hon. Sik Abchdai.e Eaeee, K.C.I.E., Chief 

COMMISSIONEE OF AsSAM, BEEATING TO THE PoLICB DEPARTMENT. 


A. — The superior Police Service. 

1. Pccniitmcnt for the Supenor Police Service . — 
The Police Commission, in paragraphs 67-69 of their 
Report, proposed that no Indian should be allowed to 
compete for the Supexior Police Sexwice in England,and, 
as a eox'ollaxy, px-oposed a px-ovincial service of Deputy 
Supexixitexxdents ixi India, from the raxxks of which 
promotions could be made, in selected cases, to the 
Bupexior service. These proposals wei'e acccepted. 

On genei-al grounds a hai-d -and -fast distinction 
betweexx the emplojTxxent of Europeans and Indians 
is obviousl}' much to be regretted, aixd I tlxink that it 
was uxifortxxnate that as the result of the Police Com- 
mibsioxx’s Report an exclusively European service was 
created, with a correspondixigly more or less exclu- 
sively Indian Service. I am strongly of opixxion that 
Indians ixs well as Exxropeans should be admitted 
to the Superior Police Service, aixd would suggest 
that, for the reasons already recorded in detail in the 
case of the Indian Civil Service, the same system of 
recruitment should be adopted for the Superior Police 
Service. In brief, I sixggest the recruitment of 
Europeans to the Superior Police Service in England 
by examination after nomination, and of Indians in 
Didia by a similar method. The scheme proposed 
coxxtemplates, as in the case of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, a definite assignment of a certain number of 
places for Eux-opeans and Indians, respectively. 

2. Number of Posts in the Superior Police Service to 
he reserved for Indians. — The ixuixxber of posts in the 
superior service to be rcsex-ved for Indiaxxs is a question 
which must of coxxrsc be decided ditfex-eixtly for 
dilferexit provinces. Special difficxxltics px’cscnt them- 
selves in respect of the emploj-mexit of Indians in 
sxxperior posts in Assam on accouxxt of (1) its laxge 
non-official Bux-opean popxxlation, (2) its numerous 
uncivilised border tribes, and (3), till recent years, the 
Ixickwardness of its inhabitants in point of education. 
It is essential, in the interests of good administnation, 
that officers in important posts should bo able to deal 
with the non-official European population, and the 
ixocessary qualifications are seldom found in men who 
have been locally educated and tx-ained only. I think 
that the difficulty will disappear if, as I have proposed, 
a larger number of Indians arc reexaxited direct to the 
supox-ior sex-vice after special training. Sixuilai-Ij', as 
regards the uncivilised boi-der tribes, special qu.alifxca- 
tioxis arc required ixx ox-dor to ensure success in dealing 
-x\-itb such peoples, .and hitherto it has been found that 
Europeans are more sxxccessful. This difficulty can, 
hoxvovcr, I think, bo sxu-mounted gi-aduallv if the 
proposals which 1 have made are -.idopted. Lastly, it 
is desirable fox- many reasons, ndraixiistx-ative, pei-sonal 
and ixolitical, that officers should usually- belou" to 
the province to which they are posted. It w-ill not be 
possible at present to resex-vc for Indiaxxs as lai-o-e a 
number of superior posts as in other provinces, hut I 
think that a proportion of one-eighth, or roughly 
three posts, should be reserved, it being xuiderstood 
that tills proportioxi must include the provision for 
promotion to the superior sem-ice which will be pro- 
posed in connection avith loeally-recruited - Indian 
officers who are not sent to England for training. 
Inasmuch as it is not anticipated at present that more 


than one post in the superior service could bo filled by 
a locally’-reci-xxited officer, there will ordinai-ily be ixx 
this ))x-oviuce two places ixi the superior sex-vice avail 
able for Indians rccniited direct. 

3. Training in England of members of the Sjipenor 
Police Force. — The tx-ainixig of police offieex-s, x-ecriiited 
in England, w-hich has been effected in this country, 
has, I think, been sxxccessful. In the cii-cxxxnstances, 
I feel some xxnwillingness to suggest that a traixxing 
in England should be substituted for the presexit 
system. After cax-efxxl consideration, however, of the 
subject, I have come to the couclusioix that it is advis- 
able to make a chaixge. It is very necessai-y, in my 
opinion, that the Didiaxi candidates selected for the 
superior posts should undergo a tx-aiixing ixx England 
prior to commencing their wox-k in India. Unless this 
is done. I fear that the Indian caixdidate may not 
fulfil expectations, .and that the expei-iiixent of .ap- 
pointing Lidians direct to the Superior Police Service 
may i-eoeive a set-back. This tnxining -xvould also, 
I think, tend to induce a spirit of camaraderie and 
esprit de corps between the European and Indian 
officei-s. I suggest that at least one year’s tx-ainiug 
should be given in England, xind I further suggest 
that this training should be imparted at the special 
institution which I -have px-oposed in cbnnectioix u-ith 
the training of selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Sex-vice. 

After one year's tx-.aining in England, all candi- 
dates, European .and Indian, shoxxld then be put 
tliroixgh an additional course of six months’ training 
at axx ixistitntion in India as at pi-eseixt. This 18 
months’ tx-aixxing (12 months ixx England and six in 
India) would take the place of the present 18 months’ 
training in India. 

4. Nature of Examinations for the Candidates for the 
Supicrior Police Force. — ^Following the i-ecomxnenda- 
tions made by me in the case of the Indian Civil 
Sex-vice, I ^woxxld lot the examination for noxixiuated 
Bxiropeaus remain as at present, and devise a separate 
cxiimination, sxiited to Indi.-in conditions, fox- Indians. 
As proposed in coimectioxi with the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, the examinatioix for Indiaxxs should be a com- 
pxetitioxx for a fixed nxxmber of places fox- each pi-ox-ince 
among the nominated ciiixdidxUes from each province. 

5. Position of Anglo-Indians and locally-educated 
Europeans in regard to the Superior Police Force . — 
Auglo-Iixdians aixd locally-edxicated Exxx-opeixns ix-ho 
secui-e nominatioxx, unless slatutox-y natives of India, 
shoxxld be made to compete in England with European 
candidates. It is just as important that persons of 
this class, if any arc selected, should i-eccive a 
tx-ainixxg ixx Exxgland before commencing their xvox-k in 
this couxxtx-y, as that selected Indian pandidates shoidd 
receive such a tx-aiuiixg, 

G. Pay of the Superior Police Force. — The present 
system is a graded oxxe xvith thi-ee gx-ades of Assistant 
Superintendent of Police on Rs. 300, Rs. 400 and 
Rs. 500 respectix-ely, and five gx-iides of Superinten- 
dent of Police on Rs. 700, Rs. 800, Rs. 900, Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,200 respectively, A graded system is, 
however, only satisfactory xvhen thex-e is an even flow 
of promotion, and I have aseei-tained that in the 
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small province of Assam there will, under present 
circumstances, he a complete hloct of promotion in 
the future. Time-scales have now heen granted to 
the Public Works Department, the Forest Depai-t- 
ment and the Finance Department, and the pay at 
present drawn by the superior police compares un- 
favour.ably with that drawn by officers of equal standing 
in those departments. This difference, instead of 
diminishing, will he accentuated in the futui-e, and, 
if the graded system is maintained police officers 12 
years hence, on a salary of Es. 700, will see their 
contemporaries in the Public Works Department and 
Forest Department drawing Es. 1,250 a month ; 
police officers drawing Es. 500 a month will see their 
contemporaries in those departments drawing from 
Es. 1,000 to Es. 1,150 a month ; and police officers on 
Es. 400 a month will see their contemporaries in those 
departments drawing Es. 900 a mouth. It is probable 
that if the present system is adhered to, some police 
officers would receive no promotion at all during the 
next 12 years, and that officers with 14 years’ service 
to their credit would be drawing only Es. 400 a month. 
I have given the matter my most careful considera- 
tion, and have come to the conclusion that there is 
no justification for paying officers of the superior 
police service at lower rates than those of the Public 
Works or Forest Departments. It is true that the 
officers of those departments have undergone a special 
training, hut against this may be Set the fact that 
the Police Department is entered through the gate 
of a fairly stiff competitive examination. Govern- 
ment is now obtaining a good class of officer for the 
superior police, but it will not continue to do so if it 
only offers Es. 400 or Es. 500 as a salary after 14 
years’ service, In a heavy district the responsibilities 
of the Superintendent of Police are fully as great as 
those of the deputy conservator or the executive 
engineer, and any marked divergence of pay is, in my 
opinion, inadmissible. 

The maintenance of the present graded system is 
bound to lead to the gravest discontent and conse- 
quent inefficiency, and I accordingly advocate the 
extension to the police of the time-scale sanctioned 
for the Public Works, the Forest and the Finance 
Departments. The ordinary time-scale rules would 
be adopted, namely, stoppage of increments for un- 
satisfactory work and conduct, and the imposition of 
a limit to the pay to be drawn by officers not holding 
superior appointments, such as the charge of a district 
or an equivalent post. This limit could conveniently 
be fixed at Es. 700 a month. This is the time-scale 
pay during the ninth year of service, and, if recruiting 
is properly adjusted, it should be seldom that a 
qualified officer would not be in charge of a district in 
his tenth year. Provision must also be made for 
junior officers acting in superior appointments who can 
reasonably claim some increase of pay to compensate 
them for increased duties and responsibilities. To 
such officers I would give an allowance of Es. 100 a 
month snbject to the proviso that pay and allowance 
combined must not exceed Es. 700 per month. The 
special, allowances* at present sanctioned for special 
posts should also be continued. 

I have carefully considered whether any special 
provision should be made, as regards this province, for 
the loss which members of the superior police force 
seiwing in this province will incur owing to the absence 
of any posts of Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 
On the whole, and in view of the proposals which I have 

made for a time-scale, I do not think that this could 

- _ 

* I’ei'bOtial AsMtt irit to Inspector-General of I’olice - 200 

Assistant ,‘^upci iiitonderit of I’olice in charge of the 50 
Silchar Training School. 

Assistant Snpcrintenclent of Police, North Cachar 100 
Hills. 

Two Assistant Superintendents of Police, Lushai 100 
Hillb. 

Assistant ■Superintendent of Police, Kbasi and 100 
Jaiutia Hills. 

Subdivisional Officer, Mokokchang - . . joo 

An Assistant or Deputy-Superintendent in charge 25 
of a subdivision in Sylhet. 

Superintendent, Railway Police .... iso 


be justified at present. Where such posts exist, they 
exist on account of a general stress of work, and in 
particular a stress of work devolving upon the Inspector- 
Geneiul of Police, which does not at piresent obtain in 
the case of Assam. It is clear, however, that thotigli 
Assam will in some respects — notahlj' those of iiealfh 
and amenities — he popular, it will not he regarded as a 
good province from a irecimiai-y point of r-iew, and it 
may be necessai’y hereafter to improve prospects further 
than I have at present suggested I think that this 
must be left over for futime consideration. It is quite 
possible that hereafter at least one Deputy Inspector- 
Generalship -will he required. 

7. Pension. — A large number of memorials have 
heen submitted by otficers of the superior police service 
requesting that the period of serffice qualifying for full 
pension should be reduced to 25 years. I am in favour 
of the request, as I consider that a sen-ice of 30 years 
is too long a period to exact as a condition of allowing 
pension, except upon medical certificate. The conces- 
sion would not probably result in any considerable 
additional expenditure, as few officers would probably 
avail themselves of the privilege. It is a privilege, 
however, which, I think, would he valued and teud to 
aid the recruitment of suitable candidates. 

8. Inspector-General of Police. — Tlie only other 
matter to which I have to allude, in connection with 
the superior poiiee service, is the question of the 
appointment of Inspector-General of Police. Dnder 
existing orders local governments have full discretion 
to fill the post of Inspector-Geuei-al either from the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Police. I consider 
that this appointment should be filled by an officer of 
that department whenever possible, and that only in the 
event of there being no qualified police officer available, 
should it go outside the department. 

B . — Proposals as regards locally-recruited Officers, 
corresponding to the present Deputy Superintendents 
of Police. 

1. Becniiiment. — In view of the small .number of 
officei-s required to hold junior appointments, I have 
carefully considered whether it would not be possible 
to do away altogether with the service of deputy 
superintendents of police, and recruit the whole force 
on the terms proposed in the case of the superior 
police service. I find, however, that this is not 
practicable, because moi-e officers are actually required 
to hold junior appointments than could succeed, iu the 
ordinary course of promotion, to senior charges. To 
recruit for a single service would therefore result in 
undesirable congestion. I propose, accordingly, that 
we should recruit locally for the necessary number of 
junior posts ou a reduced time-scale of pay, resen-ing 
one post iu the superior service, as already indicated, 
for the promotion of any qualified officer of the lower 
service. The method of recruitment should, I propose, 
be as at present. 

2. Training of Officers of the Local Police Service . — 
The training of these officers should, I suggest, be 
effected entirely in India, as at present. This is 
desirable, other things apart, in order to differentiate 
these officers from Indian officers recruited to the 
superior service. 

3. Pay of locally-recrnitcd Officers of the Local Police 
Service. — In this service I propose a time-scale rising 
from Es. 250 to Es. 700. The present graded service 
rising from Es. 250 to Es. 500 does not provide 
adequate prospects for the class of officer whom we 
require. Oii the other hand, the highest jjay available 
might reasonably be less by Es. 100 than that of the 
corresponding officers of the executive and educational 
services. The time-scale which I propose, is Es. 250 
— ^ — 400, with two special posts — one of Es. 400 — 

— 600 and the other of Es. 600 — ’ 2^* — 700 — reserved 
for selected officers. 

4. Pay proposed for Officers of the Local promoted to 
the Superior Service . — An officer specially promoted to 
the superior service should, I suggest, be given his own 
pay or the lowest pay of the superior time-scaie, which- 
ever is higher, unless he is promoted to a superior charge, 

L 2 
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namely, that of a Buperintendent of police, in which 
ease he should, I suggest, begin on Rs. 700 a month. 
In either case the officer promoted would, subsequent 
to promotion, draw increments pari passu -with the 
officers of the superior service. Promoted officers 
should be eligible forany post in the supei'ior service. 

o. Position of Anglo-Indians or localhj-educaied 
Europeans m regard to the Local Police Service . — 
Statutory natives of India only should, I suggest, be 
eligible for this service. Such nominations should, 
however, be given sparingly and only in very special 
circumstances, as the service is intended chieily for 
Indians. Inspectors of jiolice should, as heretofore, 
be eligible for promotion to tliis service. 

t). Status of locally-recruited and trained Officers . — 
In accordance with the views expressed by me else- 
where regarding the desirability of obliterating un- 
necessary distinctions between officers of superior and 


local services, I suggest that these locally recruited 
and trained officers should in futui-e be termed what 
they are in effect, namely. Assistant Superintendents 
ot Police, !ind have the same status as those officers. 

0. — The Suhordinato Police Service. 

The pay of head constables and constables will, I 
think, have to be raised in this province, but this is, I 
liresume, a matter with wliich the Public Sorvieea 
Commission will not deal. 

Geneb.ve. 

The Police Department List would, according to 
these proposals, consist of three divisions, namely. — 

(1) European officers recruited in England and 

locally-recruited Indians trained in England.' 

(2) Officers recruited and trained in India. 

(3) The present subordinate service of inspectors, 

sub-inspectors, &.c. 

The 21st April 1913. - A. Eaule. 


APPENDIX XII. 


Mbmobandum pbepabed by the Govebnment of Madbas eeeating to the Police Depabtment. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation, and whether these regula- 
tions are satisfactory. — The present regulations on 
these matters are contained in Chapters 11. and HI. 
of the “ Orders of the Madras Police,” which are 
reproduced below. 


Chapter II. — Appointment of Superior Officers. 

6. Appointments in the Indian Police are open to 
Europeans, who are recruited in the following ways : — 

(1) By appointment in England on the results of a 
competitive examination. 

(2) By direct appointment hi India by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Local Government. 

7. The Inspector-General should submit an indent 
for the number of assistant superhitendents to be 
recruited in England, not later than the 1st July in 
each year, to the Local Government, who will notify 
their requirements to the Secretary of State through 
the Government of India. 

8. Appointments in the provincial service are 
open to statutory natives of India. The appoint of 
Europeans, who are not statutory natives of India, is 
proliibited. The prohibition does not extend to 
European inspectors who are shomi to have adopted 
an Indian domicile. The number of European in- 
spectors so appointed should, however, be strictly 
proportioned to the recognised European strength in 
the inspector grade when the scale has been so fixed. 

Note. — The expression “Native of India” is 
defined, in 33 & 34 Vic., c. 3, section G, to “include 
“ any person bom and domiciled within the dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only.” 

9. These officers are styled deputy superintendents 

governed by the following 


(1) Classes from which recruited — 

(a) Candidates for direct appointment, 

(b) Officers of the provincial services of 

Government other than the police, and 

(c) Inspectoi-s of police. 

(2) Methods of selection — 

I. From Class (n).— (i) Candidates will be 
nommated by a committee appointed by Govern- 
ment, the members of which are 


(1) The Chief Secretaiy to Govommenl 

(Chairman). 

(2) Inspector-General of Police. 

(3) One other gentleman to be appointee 

from time to time. 

Nominations made by the committee will be sub- 
mitted to Government who wiU make the appoint- 


(ii) The Gtoveniment reserve to themselves the 
power of appointing any qualified candidates. 


II. From Classes (b) and (c).-— Appointments 
will be made by Government. 

One-half of the vacancies in the cadre will be filled 
up by selection from class (c). 

10. The following are the qualifications required 
from candidates for direct appointments in the pro- 
vincial sendee : — ■ 

(a) That they should be statutory natives of India. 

(b) That they are of good character. 

(c) That they are graduates of a recognised 

university. 

(d) That they are of sound liealth, good physique 

and active habits, and free from any organic 
defect or bodily infirmitj’. 

(c) That they are not less than 5 feet 5 inches in 
height and 32 inches round the chest; and 

(/) That they are not imder 21 nor over 24 years 
of age. 

11. All deputy superintendents will be on pro- 
bation for two years and until they have passed the 
prescribed examinations. 

Chapter III. — Training of Superior Officers. 

12. Assistant superintendents, whether appointed 
in England or in India, will be on probation. Until 
confirmed they will draw pay at the rate of Es. 300 
per mensem, and, w'hilst undergoing instruction in the 
provincial training school, will be granted free 
quarters or a house-rent allowance oi Es. 20 par 
mensem. 

13. After joining their appointments, probatioiiaiy 
assistant superintendents shall bo attached to the 
provincial training school at Vellore for instruction. 
The subjects to be taught are drill, iilan-drawing, the 
taking of finger-prints, law, departmental orders and 
vernacular languages. They will be examined once a 
month in the last three subjects, and a statement of 
the marks obtained will be sent to the Deputy 
Inspector-General. Those who have not obtained a 
certificate of proficiency in riding from the Civil Service 
Commissioners in England will practice riding with a 
view to passing the equitation tost. They will submit 
to the principal of the school weeklj' reports of their 
daily work. The piincipal will forward to the Deputy 
iMiiector-Goneral such of these reports as he con- 
sidera necessm-y. The De 2 nity Lisiiector-Genernl will 
submit the weekly reports, which he receives from the 
principal, to the Inspector-General with his remarks, 
and will keep the Inspector-General constantly in- 
formed of the progress made by the probationaiy 
assistant superintendents attached to the school. The 
period which, each officer shall spend at the school will 
ordinarily be one year, but this period may be increased 
at the discretion of the Lispector-Geueral. 

14. Upon the completion of their training at the 
school, probationary assistant superintendents will be 
posted to districts to learn their work practically. 
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They will he placed directly under the district super- 
intendent, who ivill he held responsible for haring 
them trained in every branch of their work. The 
superintendent shall see that the probationer is 
thoroughly instructed in the routine of the lieadquarter 
ofBce, aud shall take him on tour showing him how to 
inspect stations and investigate cases. The assistant 
superintendent will send in a weekly report, which will 
be submitted to the Inspector-General. The pro- 
bationer will also do duty as inspector in charge of a 
circle for a pez-iod of at least three months. 

15. After a pi-obationary assistant superintendent 
has shown himself capable of taking charge of a 
sub-division he ma 3 ’- be posted to the charge of one. 

16. While at the training school, deputy snpei’- 
intendents selected fi-om class (a) will be given an 
allowance of Rs. 100 a month, and those selected from 
class (6) will draw the pay of the grade to which they 
are appointed or the pay of their substantive appoint- 
ment, whichever is less, subject to a miuimum of 
Rs. 100. Deputj^ supei-intendents will be granted fine 
quartei-s or a hoizse-rent allowance of Bs. 20 per 
mensem whilst at the training school. 

17. — (1) Depzity superintezidents selected fi'om 
classes (a) and (b) should he sent to tlie piwizicial 
training school at the beginning of Januazy or July, 
and should he under training there for a minimum 
period of one yeai’. Thej- will I'eeeive the same 
instructiozi as probationai-y assistant supei'intendeuts. 
They will then be posted to districts to be trained 
under distiict supei'inteizdents upon the same lines as 
assistant supeidntendents with, in the case of officei’s 


appointed from class (5). such modifications as their 
previous official erperieuce may dictate. 

(2) The Inspector-General of Police is accorded 
discz’ction to send out to disti-icts for practic.al training, 
after one year at the school, an}- deputy supei-inteudeuts 
who have passed in all the law subjects, hut not 
necessarily in Police Ordei-s, have completed their di’ill 
coui'se and passed in i-ldizig. In the event of any 
deputy supei-intendent being tiizaroidally pi-evented 
from appealing for any paper in the examination, tiie 
Inspector- General of Police may allow him to leaz e 
the school on the above conditions, provided that be 
has passed in all the subjects, except Police Oi‘ders,for 
which he has appeared. 

(3) Upon being posted to districts they will draw 
the pay of the grade to which appointed. 

18. The pi-incipal, Pi-ovincial Training School, 
Tellore, and Supei-intendents of Police shall submit 
a confidential report half-yearly — not later than 
1st March and 1st September — on the progress and 
conduct of evei-y probationary officer, both of the 
Imperial aud Provincial services, under training. 

12. During the annual recess at the training 
school, probationary assistant and deputy super- 
intendents will be sent to districts, where their studies 
shall be supervised by the superintendents. 

These regulations are considered satisfactory. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900, and at the present time, and whether 
the present rates of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory. — The statements below show the rates of pay 
and allowances on the dates required. 


Part I. — Rates op Pat. 


Imperial Service Officers. 



On 1st April 1890. 

On 1st April 1900. 

On 1st April 1913. 


No. 

Rate. 

No. 

Rate. 

No. 

Rnto. 



Rs. 


Bs. 


Rs. 

Inspector-General of Police 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500-100- 

Commissioner of Police 

1 

1,600 

1 

1,500 



3,000 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police — 




1,400 


2 

1 800 

1st grade .... 

] 

r 

1 


^ 3 

1.500 

2nd „ .... 

r 2 

1,200-^ 

1 

1,300 



3rd „ 

i 

1 

1,200 

j 



Assistant Inspector-General 

Deputy Commissioner of Police 

r Graded 

as district 

Graded as district 

Graded as district 

< superintendent of 

L police. 

Superintendent of 
police. 

superintendent of 
police. 

District superintendents — 




1,000 


1,200 

1st grade ... - 

•2 

1.000 

2 


2nd^ „ .... 

5 

800 

3 

900 

5 

1,000 

3rd „ ... 

8 

700 

0 

800 

9 

900 

‘i'ill „ _ , - - 

10 

600 

8 

700 

S 

800 

5tb „ .... 

— 

— 

8 

600 

10 

700 

Assistant superintendents — 



6 

500 


14 

500 

1st grade . . - - 

C 

500 


2nd „ .... 

8 

400 

5 

450 

14 

400 

3rd ,, . - - - 

7 

350 

5 

400 

8 

300 

4th „ .... 

— 

— 

6 

350 

— 

— 



12 probationers on 






Bs. 300. 




Provincial Service Officers. 


j 

Assistant Commissioner o£ Police. ^ 

1 

350 

1 

1 j 

1 350 j 

1 ^ 

Graded as Deputy 
superintendent. 

Deputy superintendents — j 

1st grade 

1 

1 

1 


— ^ 

8 

500 

2nd" „ .... 


— 

— 


12 

400 

3vd „ 


— 

— 

— 

10 1 

300 

4th „ 

1 ' 


— 

1 

10 

250 
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Pabt n. 

Local Allowances. 


Xarae ot Appointment. 

On 1st April 
1S90. 

On 1st April 
1900. 

On 1st April 
3013. 

..... 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Assistant Inspector- Genei'al of Police - - - - 

100 (Presi- 

200 

200 

Snpei'intendent of Police, Bangalore - . - - 

dency 

Allowance). 

100 

100 

Superintendent of Police, Jeypore - - - - i 

100 

100 

100 

Superintendent of Police, Tricliinopoly 

ICO 

100 

100 

Superintendent, Govei-nment Railway Police, Madras - | 

— 

— 

150 

Sui)erintendent, Government Railwa}' Police. Tricliinopoly - 

— 

— 

ISO 

Deputy Commissioner of Police, Madras, Northern Range - 1 

— 

— 

100 

Deputy Commissioner of Police, Madras, Southern Range - j 

— 

— 

100 

Principal, Provincial Training School - 

— 

— 

100 

Assistant to Deputy Inspector- General, Criminal Investiga- | 

— 

— 

100 

tion Department. 

Assistant supeiintendent of police, Coorg 

j 




Assistant superintendent of police, Ganjam 

100 

100 


Assistant superintendent of police, Jeyjjore - - - j 

100 

100 


Assi.stant superintendent of police, Bhadwchalam 

— 

— . 


Aussistant snpei'intendent, Raihvay Police, Madras 

! 

— 


Assistant supeiintendent. Railway Police, 'irtehinopoly 

/ 

! 

—— 



Part IH. 

Travelling Alloivances. 

The Govemment consider that the present scales of pay and allowances are suitable, excepting only the 
allowances payable in respect of journeys on ti'ansfer. As regards these, the Govemment have addressed the 
Government of India for an amendment of Article 1094 of the Civil Seiwice Begulations,* so as to allow for a 
refund of the following items of expenditure incurred by officers on transfer : — 


1 

1 

Snlaiy oE Officer after Transfer. | 

1 


If.aiiwny Fates 
for liimselt and 
family. 

Number of Servants 
whose fares b 3 - the 
lowest class 
will be paid b}' 
Government. 

AVciglit of Lug»agc ] 
for the conveyance 
of which by goods 
train or cargo 
.'iteanier Go\ eminent 
will pay. 

Number of Horses 
for tlie 
cont eyance of 
wbicit Government 
will pay. 

I. Officers on less than 

! 



r 

15J 

One horse. 

Rs. 500. 







II. Officers on Rs. 500 and 




1 

30+ 

■j 

less than Rs. 1,500. 



OT -1 



y Two horses. 

ID.. Officers on Rs. 1,500 and 





40+ 

i 

above. 

> 



! 




* This article is reproduced below for convenience of 
reference : — 

10P4. An officer is entltied to ti-a^elling allowances at the 
rates prescribed in Chapter LI I. for a jouniey on tran^ifer 
from one station to another, if he is transferred for the public 
convenience, and not at his own reejuest, or in consequence of 
mi‘>con<luct. and if he is cntitlecl to pay or salary during the 
time occupied in such journey. Inferior servants should not 
be tiansfcrrctl save in exceptional cases in which there may 
be special rea^^ns for a transfer. 

Lxfcption'f. — 1. Police officers below the rank of assistant 
superintendent, tran'sferred from one station to another in the 
same district, are not entitled to travelline: allowance except 
for journeys by rail or steamer, but may be allowed the 
actual cost of conveyance of their nece5«5ary baggage. In 
Burma such officers when so transferred arc, however, 
allowed their actual expen'^es for journeys by boat on prodcc- 
tion of a certificate from the di=5trict superintendent that this 
i" the ordinarv* mode of travelling for persons of their cla=s, 
»*nd that the amount cliarge<l i*' reasonable. 

2. In the United ProA inces. Tahsildars and Revenue and 
.Tndiclal ministerial officers in superior service, transferred 
from one tah^il to another, or to or from the district head- 
quarter* (sadar) station from or to a tah^Jil in the same 
<ii«trict, are allowe*! actual cxpen‘*cs not exceeding the allow- 
ance^ admissible under Chapter Lll. 


Note 1. — fOfficers of the Forest Department, whether 
belonging to the sui)erior or to the suboniniate staff, depntc<l 
to attend the annual course of instruction at the Forest »'<c1joo 1 
at Dchra ‘Dun, or tijc Burma Vernacular Forest ScIjooI, 
members of the siibonlinats police force in the Unite<l ITo- 
vinces selected for tiainingat the Police Training School, and 
hospital apprentices and incHlical pupils attending under 
orders a medical school or college, are considcretl to be trans- 
ferred for the public convenience fiom one station to another, 
but may not be granted, e.xcept in the ca«e of 'Burmaii 
.students deputed to the Forest School at Tharrawaddy, 
travelling allowance for their families under Article 109S.] 

Note 2. — [Sub-Registrars in Sind, who aie remunerated 
entirely by fees, are entitled travelling allowances when, on 
public grounds, they are transferred fioni one station to 
another.] 

t Vith one sj'ce and one grass-cutter for each hoi-sc if 
necessary. 

A servant making a journey ten days on cither side of the 
date of an’ival of the officerat his new station may be included 
ill the maximum number of servants for whom fares are 
nxxjvcrnble. ^ . 

X Officers who maintain tents may draw", in addition to the 
cost of the caiTiagc of ordinary luggage, the cost of carriage 
of tents within the limits alrearl}* fixed for the purpose^ of 
Article 1000 of the Civil Service Regulation«!. 
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The Governor in Council has not yet learnt irhat orders have been passed on this reconunendation. 

The following statement shows the rates of travelling allowance admissible to gazetted police officers of each 
class according to the rules in force on 1st April 1890, 1st April 1900, and 1st Apial 1913 : — 


Class of Officers. 

1st April 1890. | 1st April 1900. 

1st April 1913, 

Daily j 
Allow - 1 
«nnce. | 

Mileage. 

Eailway 

Faic. 

Daily 

Allow- 

ance. 

, Kailwav 

Daily 
Allow- 
ance. 1 

1 

1 

Mileage. * 

Railway 

1 Fave- 

Inspector- General 

Deputy Inspector-General 
District superintendent of 

police. 

Assistant superintendent of 
police. 

Deputy superintendent of 

police. 

Bs. 

10 

6 

5 

4 

As. 

- 8 per 
mile. 

r 

Double 
iii-st - 
class. 

L 

Rs. 

10 

6 

5 

4 

1 

r 

As. Double 
- 8 xier first 
mile, class. 

' Li 

] 

Rs. 

10 ■ 
6 

5 

4 

i ^ 

' 

As. 

- 8 per 
mile. 

) 

r As. 

•< 4 per 

1 mile. 

Double 

first 

class. 

Double 

second 

class. 


Note.— T he late for jouineys bj’ sea or rncr are not inchulcd. .as gazetted ollicei.s of tliis department in this Presidency' 
very rarelj’ perform such journeys on duty. 


3. The number of posts in each grade, and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. — The number of posts in each class and 
grade of the Imperial and Provincial Services, with 
the pay attached thereto, is shown in the last two 
columns of Part I. of the statement given under 
danse (ii) above. Of the superior posts in the Indian 
Police Service 43 • 3 per cent, has been included in the 
cadre for the pm-poses of leave and training. This 
represents a leave reserve of 24 per cent, for the whole 
Imperial Service. 14 per cent, of the number of 
deputy superintendents has been added to the sub- 
inspectors’ reserve to form a leave reserve for the 
deputy superintendents. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily, or otherwise, by 
officers of the various services. — Two officers of the 
Indian Police Service recruited for this province are 


at present holding appointments not included in the 
authorised cadre, as shown below ; — ■ 


Name of Officer. 

Permanent | 

appointment held ' 
by him. 

1 ^ 

Present temporary 
Appointment. 

Mr. I. E. David - 

Mr.P.S.S.George 

Superintendent 
(3rd grade). 
Superintendent 
(3rd grade). 

Inspector - General 
of Police, Ceylon. 
Commissioner of 
Police, Travan- 
1 core. 


5. Whether any addition is ret^uired to the 
present cadre, — None. 


APPENDIX XIII. 

SIemobandum peepaeed by the Government op Bombay eelating to the Police Department. 


aiPEBIAL POLICE SERVICE. 

1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation, and whether these regula- 
tions are satisfactory. — Consequent on the recom- 
mendations of the Police Commission of 1902-1903, 
from the year 190G the recruitment of the European 
service has lieen hy competitive examination in Eng- 
land. Tlie age-limit for c.andidates is above 19 and 
under 21 years. Those candidates who are successful 
in the literary examination are required to imdergo a 
strict examination by a Medical Board at tbe India 
Office. The Secretary of State nominates as proba- 
tioners such competitors as attain the highest aggregate 
of marks. Selected candidates are examined as to their 
ability to ride. On arrival in India probationers receive 
an initial salary of Rs. 300 a month, and are requu’ed 
to qualify by passing tbe necessary Departmental 
Examinations within two years of their arrival in India. 
A probationer who fails to pass the prescribed examina- 
tions within two years, or is found unfit for police 
duties, is liable to removal from the service, hut under 
certain circumstances Government allow an additional 
year. The Governor- General in Cotmcil also reserves 
to himself the power to appoint a domiciled European 
as a 3rd Grade Assistant Superintendent of Police on 
Bs. 300 in exceptional cases on the special recommend- 
ation of a Local Government, subject to tbe condition 
that the candidate put forward has attained an adequate 
standard of educational qualifications. 


Probationary Assistant Superintendents appointed 
in England ai-e, on their amval in India, ordinarily 
attached at first to the Central Police Training School. 
No Pi'obationary Assistant Superintendent is con- 
fiimed in a substantive appointment in the police 
until he has satisfied certain tests in such one of the 
vernacular languages of the Presidency as may he pi'e- 
scribed by tbe Inspector-General of Police, Lower and 
Higher Standard Law Examinations, dn'll, equitation 
(provided that probiationers who receive a ceilificate 
from the Civil Service Commissioners that they are able 
to ride well and perform journeys on horseback will 
not be further examined in equitation) and practical 
aptitude for police duties. On being deolai’ed to have 
satisfied the tests, the probationer is confirmed in the 
department and ordinarily posted to a district. The 
seniority of Assistant Superintendents is in all ordinary 
cases regulated by tbe order in which they pass tbe 
Departmental Examinations. The examination in the 
vernacular is of tbe same natui'e and degree of difficulty 
as that which Assistant Collectors are required to pass. 
The discretionary powers of Govei’ument in special cases 
and the rules regarding qualification in the vernaculars 
remain unchanged. 

Regulations as to recruitment, training and proba^ 
tions now in force are satisfactoiy. The Governor in 
Council is, however, of opinion that promotions should 
be permitted from the Provincial to tbe Imperial, 
Service in exceptional cases and that tbe power to 
make such promotions, which should he limited in 
pumber. should be rested in the Local Government. 
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2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 
the present rate of pay and allowances are satisfac- 
tory. — ^Please see the statement below. 

Except for (i) the Commissioner of Police, Bomba3' 
whose present salai-y of Rs. 1,800 a month is inadequate 
in view of the remuneration given to Deputj’ Inspectors- 
Genewil, and (ii) the Deputy Commissioners of Police, 
Bombay, the present rates of pay are ample. The 
Governor in Council is of ojiinion that the Commis- 
sioner of Police, Bombaj' should have a salaiy of 
Rs. 2,500 a month, and the Deputy Commissioners 
of Police. Bombay, should have local allowances of 
Rs. 150 instead of Rs. 100 a month each. 

The paj' of the appointment of the Inspector- 
Gonei-al of Police was fixed at Rs. 2,500-100-3,000 in 
1005 in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Police Commission. Experience, however, tends to show 
that an incremental salary is open to objection. One 
of the objects in attaching this kind of salary to the 
post ii'as to ensure that a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, if appointed, would find it worth while to 
remain in the appointment for an extended period. 
Onlj- a senior officer is, however, likely to be appointed, 
and he would probablj- be qualified for a commissioner- 
ship before he reached the maximum, and he would 
be Iikcl3’ to prefer a commissionership to the appoint- 
ment of Inspector-General of Police. Moreover there 
arc objections to an incremental salai-y on other 
grounds. As the rate stands at present a police officer 
appointed to the post must serve five years before he 
can attain the maximum, and he might reasonably 
expect to draw the maximum for some years before 
retirement. As a rule, however, a police officer would 
be due to retire before he could have the benefit of the 
maximum i-ato of pay for .any extended period, and 
consideintion of his claim for extensions of service 
beyond the normal age of retirement may be em- 
barrassed by this fact. The present Inspector-General 
of Police has served for Oi 3'ears in that capacity but 
will only reach the maximum pay in Februar3’ next. 

The Governor in Council considers that a fixed rate 
of salaiy would be more suitable for this post, and he 
would propose that the rate should bo Rs. 2,750 or 
Rs. 3,000. 

Bates of Pay and Allou-anccs in force in 1890 and 
1900, and on 1st April 1913, respectivelv- 
In 1890. 

Dc'ignalioii and Grade. | I’.ay. Allowances. 

Rs. I Rs. 

Inspector-General of 1,800 200 travelling allow- 

Police. i I ance. 

I 30 tentage. 

Commissioner of 1,700 j 300 house rent. 

Police, Bomba3-. i | 

Deputy Cominis- | 800 1 150 house rent, 
sioner of Police, j 

Bomba3-. , 

Superintendents of 
police : 

1st grade - - 1,000 200 iiermanent travel- 

ling allowance. 

2nd grade - 800 150 

3rd grade - - 700 150 „ 

•1th grade - - 600 150 ” 

5th grade - - j 500 , 150 „ ” 

Ao/f.— (1) One 1st grade Superintendent of Police 
at Satara (Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. F. Codrington) 
also drew Rc. 200 per mensem as a personal allowance. 

(2) One Superintendent of Police (Assistant to the 

Inspector-General of Police) drew Rs. 100 per mensem 
as personal allowance and drew no permanent travelling 
allowance. ” 

(3) The District Superintendents of Police, Shikaptir 
.■>nd Upper Sind Frontier, also drew Rs 100 per mensem 
as bind allowance. 



Designation and Grade. Pav. | 

Allowances. 



Assistant superin- , Rs. j 
tendents of police : 1 1 

1st grade - - 1 400 

2nd grade - ' 300 
Probationers : | 

(a) - - - ! 250 
(h) - - - ; *200 

_ [_ 

* (/.c., Rs. 200 per meusom on first appointment and tlic 
liiglier jiav" of Rs. 250 on passing tlic Lower Standard Exam-- 
in.if ion. 

Note. — •(!) One Assistant Superintendent of Police 
(at Kar.tchi; drew a horse allowance of Rs. 50 per 
mensem. 

(2) The Assistant Superintendents of Police, 
Khiindosh, Ahmedabild and Tlnina drew a permanent 
travelling allowance of Rs. 150 per mensem. 


In 1900. 


De'ii«;nalion and Giade. 

1 Pav. 

1 ' 

Allowances, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Inspector-General of 
* Police. 

1,800 

200 travelling * allow- 
ance. 

30 tentage. 

Commissioner of 

1,800 

200 house rent. 

Police, Bombay. 


Deputy Commis- 

1,000 

150 

75 local allowance. 

sioner of Police, 
Bombay. 

(super- 

inten- 

dent’s 

grade). 

SujieriDtendents of 
police : 



1st grade - - i 

i 1,000 

1 

200 tiuvellmg allow- 
ance. 

2nd grade - ^ 

800 1 

1-50 

3rd grade - - | 

700 j 

150 

-j-th grade - - , 

: (iOO 1 

150 „ „ 

5th grade - , - j 

500 1 

! ! 

150 


Note. — (1) The Superintendent of Police, B.B. and 
O.I. Railwa3-, drew Rs. 200 as local allowante, but no 
permanent twavelling allowance. 

(2) The Superintendent of Police, G.I.P. Railway, 
drew Rs. 100 as house rent, but no permanent 
travelling allowanee. 

(3) The Superintendent of Police attached to the 
Secretariat drew Rs. 200 as local allowance, but no 
permanent travelling allowance. 

(4) The assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Police drew Rs. 100 as local allowance, but no per- 
manent travelling allowance. 

(5) The Superintendent of Police, Kathiawar, di'ew 
Rs. 150 ns local allowance in addition to his permanent 
travelling allowance. 

(0) The Superintendent of Police, Shikarpur, drew 
a Shid allowance of Rs. 100 in addition to his travel- 
ling allowance. 


Designation and Grade. ; 

Pay. 

AJlowances. 

Assistant superin- 

1 

1 Es. 

Rs. 

tendents of police : 
1st grade - 

400 

150 "travelling allow- 

2ud grade 

350 

ance. 

ISO * „ 

3rd grade - 

300 

100 * 

Probationer 

250 



* Tliis was admis^ilile to Iwo nssist.ants in Kliandedi, (mo 
a'-^ist.ant at .fluncd.ibad, one as'.iataut at Tliana. one a'-'.btaiit 
in Katliiau.ir. and one a«',istant at Tliar and Pdrkai or fpiior 
.'^iiid I'loiilier. 
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Note. — (1) One Assistant Supei-intendent, B.B. and 
O.I. Railway, drew Bs. lOO as personal allowance, and 
one drew Rs, 100 as' house rent, hut neither drew 
permanent travelling allowance. 

(2) The Assistant Superintendent, Khiindesh, drew 
Rs. 100 as personal allowance in addition to his 
permanent travelling allowance. 

(3) The Assistant Superintendent, Karachi, drew 
Rs. 50 as conveyance allowance, hut no permanent 
travelling allowance. 

(4) The Assistant Superintendent, Upper Sind 
Rronfjier, drew a Sind allowance of Rs. 100 in addition 
to his travelling allowance. 


In 1913. 


Designation and Grade. 

Pay. 

Allowances. 

Inspector- General of 

Rs. 

2,500 

1 

Travelling allowance 

Police. 

-100- 

under the rules in 


3,000 

the Civil Service 

Commissioner of 

1,800 

Regulations. 

With free quarters. 

Police. 

Deputy Inspectors- 

1,800 

1 

Travelling allowance 

General. 


admissible under the 


1,600 

rules in the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

Superintendents of 
police : 

1st grade - - I 

1,200 1 

1 P 

2nd grade - ! 

1 1,000 1 

' t 

3rd grade - 

900 


4th grade - 

800 

»» 

5th grade - 

700 

1 

if 


Note. — (1) One Superintendent of Police (assistant 
to the Inspector-Genei-al of Police) draws Bs. 200 
local allowance. 

(2) The Superintendents of Police, (i) G.I.P. and 
M. and S.M. Railway's, (ii) Sind Railways, and (iii) 
B.B. and O.I. Railway, draw Rs. ISO i-ailway allow- 
ance. The last officer, if married, and his wife is with 
him in India, also di-aws house rent allowance under 
special niles applicable to Bombay city. 

(3) The two Deputy Commissioners of Police, 
Bombay, each draw Bs. 100 as local allowance, and 
Bs. 75 as conveyance allowance. 

(4) The Superintendent of Police, Kathiawar, 
di'aws Rs. 150 local allowance. 

(5) One Superintendent of Police (personal assistant 
to the Deputy Inspectoi'-General of Police, Criminal 
Investigation Department), draws Rs. 100 local allow- 
ance. 

(G) The Principal, Police Training School, draws 
Bs. 100 local allowance. 

(7) The Superintendents of Police, (i) Upper Sind 
Frontier, (ii) Sukkur, (iii) Larkana, and (iv) Thar and 
Piirkar, each draw Bs. 100 Sind allowance. 

(8) The Superintendent of Police, Karachi, draws 
Bs. 50 conveyance allowance. 


Designation and Grade 

Pay. 

Allowances. 

Assistant superin- | 
tendents of police : 

Rs. 


1st grade - 

500 

Travelling allowance 

under the rules in 
the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

2ud grade 

400 

Si Si 

3rd grade - 
(including 
prohationers). 

300 

ii Si 


Note. — (1) The Assistant Superintendent of Police 
G.I.P. and M. and S.M. Railways, draw Rs. 100 as 
railway allowance. 


(2) The Assistant Superintendents of Police 
Karachi, Poona and Ahmedabad, each draw Rs. 50 
as conveyance allowance. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. — The number of posts in each grade on the 
1st April 1913 was as follows ; — 


Designation and Grade, i 

Pay. 

Xnmber 

1 


Bs. 


Inspector-General of Police - 

1 

2,500 

1 

-100- 


Commissioner of Police, Bombay - 

3,000 

1,800 

i 1 

Deputy Inspectors-General - 

1,800 

2 

ii ii »» “ “ 

1,500 

1 2 

Superintendents of Police : 



1st grade - . - - 

1,200 

2 

2nd grade - . . - 

1,000 

5 

3rd grade 

900 

p 

4th grade ... - 

800 

9 

5th grade - - - - ] 

700 

10 

Assistant Superintendents of 



Police : 

1st grade 

500 

13 

2nd grade 

400 

14 

3rd grade ... - 

300 

G 


Remark. — As regards the latter portion of item (iii) 
(the provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training) it has been decided by the Government of 
India, on the recommendation of the Police Com- 
mission, that, of the total number of assistants'’ posts, 
the proportion of which is 77 '3 per cent, of the total 
number of superior appointments, 43 ■ 98 per cent, will 
be available for duty as assistant superintendents of 
police, the remainder being either under training or 
officiating as superintendents (vide paragraph 191 of 
the Police Commission's Report, page 134, and 
piaragraph 5 of the Government of India letter. 
No. 288, dated the 31st March 190.')). Though the 
word “ leave ” does not appear in the Government of 
India letter quoted above, it is presumed that “ under 
training ” or “ officiating as superintendents ” covers 
leave and deputation appointments. There are in all 
33 assistants’ appointments. 43 ■ 98 per cent, of 33 
comes to 14 ’51. So 14 units are available for 
assistants’ duties, and the remainder (19) for training 
and officiating purpose, 

4. 'What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily or otherwise by officers 
of the Imperial Police Service. — The appointments 
outside the authorised cadre at present held by the 
officers of the police are as follows : — 


Imperial Service. 

Temporary Appointment Iield. 

Mr. P. A. M. H. Vincent - 

Khan Bahadur R. H. 
Kotwal. 

Mr. J. A. Wallinger 

Mr. I. C. Boyd 

Mr. P. G. Collett - 

Deputy Director of Crim- 
inal Intelligence, Simla. 

Commissioner of Police, 
Outch State. 

On special duty under the 
Government of India. 

Superintendent of Police, 
Junagiidh State. 

Chief Police Officer, 
Sawantwadi State. 


5. "Whether any addition is required in the 
present cadre — Imperial and Provincial Police 
Services. — The strength of the police has only recently 
been raised ; but already there are signs that before 
long an increase in the cadre of both branches will 
become necessary. In the Imperial Branch an increase 
in the cadre for Sind is already needed. A new district 
has been formed, and though specifically provided 
with a superintendent, the needs of Sind for assistant 
superintendents have not as yet been fully met. 
Proposals to this end will soon be foi-mulated. 
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Prorincial Police Service. 

1. Present reflations as to reernitment, pro- 
bation and training. — They have been sufficiently 
dealt ivitli in paragraphs 12 and 13 of the Memorandum 
on the Police Department in the Bombay Presidency. 
The regulations appear to be satisfactory excepting 
that greater latitude should be allovred in promotions^ 
irom Provincial to Imperial. These promotions should 
be limited in number and absolutely at the discretion 
of the Local Govonunent. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890, 1900 and 1913.— The Provincial Service only came 
into being in 190G. The pay and allowances are as 
follows : — 


Bcsignntion .and Giadc, 

Pav. 

Allowances. 

Deputy superin- 

tendents of police : 

1 Rs. 


1st grade - 

500 

Travelling allowance 

under the rules in 
the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

2nd grade 

400 

)> ii 

3rd grade - 

300 

a a 

•1th grade - 

250 

a ii 


Note. — (1) The Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Aden, diaws Rs. 60 as conveyance .allowance and 
Rs. 100 as local allowance. 


3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 


training. — The number of posts in each grade on the 
1st April 1913 was as follows ; — 


Designation .and Grade. 

Pay. 

Number. 

Deputy superintendents of po- 
lice : — 

Rs. 

! 

Ist grade ... - 

500 

7 

2nd grade .... 

400 

10 

3rd grade .... 

300 

9 

4th grade .... 

250 

9 


The provision for le.ave and training in the case of 
deputy superintendents is included in the 14 per cent, 
reserve of sub-inspectors, which is calculated on the 
working strength of sub-inspectors, inspectors and 
deputy superintendents. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily or otherwise by officers 
of the Provincial Police Service ? — The appointments 
outside the authorised cadre at present held by the 
officers of the police are as follows : — 


Provincial Son ice. 

Temporary Appointment held. 

Mr. Pherozsh.ah Manekji i 

Superintendent of Police, 
Gondnl State. 

Mr. R. H*. Page 

Deputy Superintendent of 

Police under the Direc- 
tor of Criminal Intelli- 

1 

[ gence, Simla. 

1 


APPENDIX XIV. 

Mesiouandum puepared dv the Administration of the Central Provinces and Berar relatino 

TO THE Police Department. 


1. The present regulations as to reernitment, 
training and probation, and whether these regula- 
tions are satisfactory. 

(o) Indian Police. 

Pccruiiment. — Officers are appointed to the Indian 
police by competitive examination held in England, 
and, in exceptional cases, by nomination by the 
Govei-nor-Gcneral in Council of persons resident in 
India. 

Training and Proliation. — Probationary assistant 
superintendents are attached to districts for training 
during their two years’ probation. This has been 
found to work better in practice than sending them to 
the Provincial Training School where candidates for the 
provincial and subordinate services are trained. During 
this period they have to pass departmental examina- 
tions in law and procedure, and in the veniaeulars before 
they are given promotion. Their practical instniction 
includes the charge of the head-quarter’s lines, the 
district superintendent’s office, a station-house and a 
circle, and their deiiartraental examination curriculum 
includes a practical test based on the actual work done 
in the course of their training. 

(b) Provincial Police. 

Peerniimenf. — Deputy superintendents are ap- 
pointed by the Chief Commissioner on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector-General of Police, and are 
recruited (i) from inspectors of police, (ii) from officers 
serving in other Govenimont depai-tments, and (iii) by 
direct appointment of probationers. 

Not less than half the vacancies are to be filled by 
promotion of inspectors. 

Training and Probation. — A deputy superintendent 
pi-omoted from the rank of police inspector is required 
to pass the departmental examinations prescribed for 
assistant superintendents unless exempted by the 
Chief Commissioner. Deputy superintendents who 
are appointed direct or from other departments .are on 
probation for two years, and are ordinarily posted to 
the Police Training !?ehool for the first year of that 


period. The second year of their probation is spent in 
a district in practical training under an experienced 
district superintendent. They must also pass the 
departmental examinations wathin tw'o years of 
appointment. 

(c) Remarks. 

Tlie present regulations as to recruitment, training 
and probation for both branches of the Police Depart- 
ment are, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, 
satisfactory. 

In riew of the nature of the duties attaching to the 
head of the police force of a district, we must depend 
on European recruitment for the Indian Police. Pro- 
motion from the provincial service is, and must remain, 
distinctly limited. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances ‘ in force 
in 1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and 
whether the present rate of ['pay and allowances 
are satisfactory. 

(a) Indian Police. 

(i) Insgiector-Gencral. — The p.ay of the post of 
Inspector-General, when held by .an officer of the 
Indian Police, was Rs. 1,800 up to 1908 ; with effect 
from 1908 the pay W'as fixed provisionally at Rs. 2,000 
for .an officer of the Indian Police temporarily holding 
the appointment. Previous to 1903 the p.ay of the 
appointment when held by a member of the Central 
Provinces Commission was Rs. 1,800 ; with effect from 
1903 it was provisionally fixed at Rs. 2,250, the pay of 
a deputy commissioner of the first class. In 1905 it 
was decided that the post should carry the grade pay 
of a deputy commissioner, and a local allowance of 
Rs. 450, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,500. The 
appointment is open to an officer either of the Police 
or of the Indian Civil Seiwice, and the rate of pay has 
recently been fixed at Rs. 2.250-100-2,750. 

(ii) Deputy Inspectors-Gcnen-al. — Since 1906 there 
have been two Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, one 
drawing Rs. 1,800 per mensem and the other Rs. 1,500 
per mensem. 
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Appendix Xl V. {continued). 


(iii) District Superintendents and Assistant District 
Superintendents. — The rates of pay of superintendents 
and assistant superintendents for the years mentioned 
are as follows : — 


District Superintendents. 


— 

1890-1900. 

1 

1913. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1st class 

- . 

- 

- 1 

1,000 

1,200 

2nd class 

- 

- 

. 

800 

1,000 

3rd class 

- 

- 


700 

900 

4th class 

- 

- 

- 

600 

800 

5th class 


" 

j 

500 

1 

700 


Assistant District Superintendents. 


— 

1890. 

1900. 

i 1913. 

1 


Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1st grade ----- 

300 

350 

1 500 

2nd grade .... 

250 

300 

1 400 

3rd grade or probationers - j 

— 

250 

300 

1 


Note. — In 1890. officiating assistant superinten- 
dents drew Rs. 200 pdr mensem allowances. In Berar, 
in 1890 and 1900, assistant supei-intendents, 1st grade, 
drew Rs. 400, and 2nd grade, Rs. 300. 

(i) PitoviNciAL Bodice. 

Prior to 1906 there was no Provincial Service. 
Officers who would now belong to the Provincial Ser- 
vice were appointed to the gazetted rank of Assistant 
Superintendent in what was called the “ B ” division, 
and some of these officers rose to the rank of District 
Superintendent. The Provincial Service proper was 
constituted in 1906, and its pay is as follows ; — 



.Grade. 



1 

1 

Pay. 

1st grade 





Rs. 

500 

2nd gi-ade - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

400 

3rd grade 


- 

- 

- ' 

300 

4th grade 


“ 

• 

■ ' 

250 


One permanent post of superintendent has been given 
to a promoted officer of the Provincial Service and one 
officiating post is held hy a deputy superintendent. 
The rates of pay for supei'intendents appointed from 
the Provincial Service are — 


Class. j 

Pay. 






[Rs. 

2nd class 

- 

- 

- 

- 

900 

3rd „ 

- 

- 

- 


800 

4th „ 

- 

- 

- 


700 

Sth „ 

" 

■ 


' 1 

600 


Note. — The fii-st class is reserved for officers of the 
Indian Police. 

Allowances. — In 1900, an allowance of Rs. 2S0 per 
mensem.was attached to the post of personal assistant 
to the Inspector-General. 

In 1913, local allowances are drawn as follows : — 

S%iperintendents. 

Rs. 

- Assistant to Inspector-General in 

charge of the C.I.D. - - - 200 

Superintendent, Government Rail- 
way Police ... - 150 

Principal, Police Officers’ Training 
School . . . - . 100 

Assistant to Inspector-General in 
charge of Special Branch - - 100 


Assistant or Deputy Superintendent. 

Rs. 

Two Assistant Superintendents, 

Railway Police - - . . 100 

(c) Remarks. 

As the Indian Police has only lately been re- 
organised and the constitution of the Provincial Police 
is also of an equally recent date. Sir Benjamin Robert- 
son thinks that for neither branch of the sendee is 
there at present any case for a revision of the scale of 
pay and allowances, which he considers generally 
suitable. 

A suggestion has indeed been put forward on 
behalf of the Indian Police Service that a time-scale 
of pay might be adopted on the lines of that obtaining 
in the Forest Service. Doubtless there is' a good deal 
to be said for the introduction of a time-scale, but the 
Chief Commissioner is not prepared to urge the con- 
sideration of this question in view of the reorganisa- 
tion of the Police Department so recently as 1906. 

As regards allowances. Sir Benjamin Robertson 
thinks that assistant superintendents in charge of 
outlying sub-divisions, of which there are three at 
present, should be given an allowance of Rs. 100, as 
these sub-divisions not only constitute charges almost 
as heavy and responsible as some of the smaller 
districts, but they have to be held by senior assistant 
superintendents of police who have a near prospect of 
officiating in a district charge, and it not infrequently 
happens in practice that these assistants are not 
allowed to take advantage of officiating vacancies 
because their sub-divisions are too important to allow 
of constant changes of tenure and demand continuity 
of administration to ensure successful police working. 
Proposals for these allowances have already been sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson recommends that in view 
of the exacting nature of the duties required by police 
officers, the period of service in both the Indian and 
Provincial branches to qualify for superannuation on 
full pension should be fixed at 25 years. 

As ah-eady remarked, promotion from the Provincial 
Service to the rank of district superintendent must 
remain limited. But the Chief Commissioner con- 
siders that the number of promotions, at present fixed 
at 5 per cent., can be gradually increased ns the Pro- 
vincial Service develops, 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for 
leave and training. 

(a) Indian Police. 


Post. 

1 

No. 

Pay per Mensem 

Inspector-General of 

1 

Rs. 

2,250—100—2,750 

Police. 


(tenable by an 

Deputy Inspector-General 

1 

1 

officer of Indian 
Ci-iil Service or 
Police). 

Rs. 

1,800 

of Police. 




1 

1,500 

Superintendents— 



1st class 

1 

1,200 

2nd „ - 

5 

1,000 

3rd „ - 

7 

900 

4th „ - 

7 

800 

5th „ - 

7 

700 

Total - 

27 


Assistant Superinten- 

dents — 



1st class 

10 

500 

2nd „ 

10 

400 

3rd „ 

4 

300 

Total - 

1 

1 24 
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ArpENDix XCV. (coniinucd). 


Provuion for Leave and Training . — The provision 
for leave and training in the cadre of the Indian Police 
is that laid do^vn in the orders applicable to the whole 
of India, viz., 43-3 per cent. The strength of the 
cadre is calculated as follows : — 

1. Superior posts, i.e., Inspector-General, 


Deputy Inspectors-Geueral and 
Superintendents - - - - 30 

2. Deputations - - - . - I 

3. Percentage for Assistant Superinten- 

dents’ charges at 34 per cent., leave 
and training at 43 '3 per cent., 

total 77-3 per cent. - - - 24 

Total - 

(6) PEOvisrciAL Police. 


One post of district superintendent ma}' at present 
he held by an officer of the Provincial Service. One 
deputy superintendent has been promoted pei-manentlj' 
to the rank of superintendent, while another is 
officiating in that rank. The number of deputy 
superintendents sanctioned in each grade is — 


Post. j 

1 

Number. 

Piiy per 
Mensem. 



Rs. 

1st grade ... 

4 

500 

2nd „ ... 

0 

400 

3rd „ ... 

4 

1 300 

4tli „ ... 

5 

250 

Total - 

18 



No provision for leave and training is made in the 
cadre of deputy superintendents. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers 
of the various services. — The following officers of the 
Indian Police in these provinces are holding appoint- 
ments outside the authorised cadre : — 

1. Mr. Hankin, Inspector-General of Police, Hyder- 

abad State, 

2. Mi‘. Crawford, ■ Superintendent, Railway Police, 

Hyderabad State. 

3. Mr. Morony, Inspector-General of Police, Indore 

State. 

Of these posts the first and third are special 
deputations on foreign service. The second is a 
seconded post which is reserved for the Central Pro- 
vinces Police and recruited for in that cadre. 

Note. — The post of Superintendent of the Resi- 
dency Bazars and Cantonment Police, Secimderabad, 
is included in the cadre of the Central Provinces 
Police. 

Of the Provincial Police, Klian Bahadur Muham- 
mad Sarwar is on deputation as Inspector-General of 
Police, Bhopal State. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — The Chief Commissioner does not 
consider that any addition to either cadre is necessary 
a present. 
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St-itements, with Details hy Provinces, of the Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a Month 
and over held by Europeans, Anglo-Indi.ans, and Indians on the 1st April 1913, 

in the Police Department. 

Total Statement. 


Number of EmpK>y& in e.ach Grade or Class. 


Paj' 

1. 

“ Total. 

cr 

« 

O 

Ch 

o 

o. 

cr 

C 

Tl 

4. 

Hindus (including Siklis and Parsis). 

V 

« 

s 

c 

C5 

'a 

rs 

15. 

m 

S 

O 

.5 

10. 

I 

17. 

bfl 

O > 

— s 

o. 

. 

IT 

Ct 

rt 

Vj 

w 

o. 

C CO 

cr 

z-?. 

y 

w 

7. 

. 

§ 

1 

c: 

t/3 

c 

c: 

« 

8. 

. 

g 

y. 

n 

- ^ 

s 'is 
"h 5 

S =.2 

sl “ 
5.S 

o 

10. 

tr rA 
S O 

.S c 

^ la 

Ct U* 

"o 'c 

11. 

. 

12. 

’So 

C5 

13. 

\s 

s 

^ z* 

Vw/ 

, cr 

ir « 
ocu 

14. 

Rs. 

















200—300 

481 

109 

51 

73 

21 

27 

17 

3 

39 

180 

o 

4 

189 

•102 

3 

27 

300—400 

148 

89 

7 

14 

4 

2 



1 

5 

26 



3 

29 

18 

1 

4 

.100—500 

194 

lt55 

! 10 

12 

1 

1 

4 

— 

4 

22 

2 

1 

25 

19 



500—600 

159 

125 

14 

3 

1 

2 





3 

9 

- 


9 

8 



(500—700 

9 

8 

! — 

1 










1 



. 

1 




700—800 

98 

93 

i 1 

3 





^ - 





3 

- 



3 

1 



SOO— 000 

82 

79 

1 1 



— 

■ - 









1 



000—1.000 

81 

79 

1 

1 


— 







1 

^ . . 

■ 

1 




1,000-1,200 

49 

48 

1 














■ 







1.200—1,400 

17 

17 










. - 








1,.100— 1,600 

17 

16 

1 





. 











1,800—2.000 

17 

17 


__ 

. 





. 

. 









2.000—2,500 

0 

2 

1 



. 





■ 

■ 







2,590—3,000 

4 

4 

_ 

i — 

~ 



— 

— 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-i 

— 

Total - 

1,3,58 

821 

1 81 

107 


32 

21 

4 

51 

242 

7 

8 

1 

257 j 

149 

4 i 

40 
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Appendix XY. (continued). 


Details bt Pbovinces, 
I. — Madras. 


Number of Employfe in each Grade or Class. 








Hindus (incJuding Sikhs and Parsis). 






Vay. 

1 

1. 

"p 

2. ' 

tfl 

c 

O 

f§ 

3. 

CO 

.§ 

5 

p 

1 

4. ' 

tc 

a 

.5 •- 

jc i 

.a 

« 1 

5. 

e» 

c? 

C* 1 

ci 

CO 

w 

G. 

V 

ar 3 

5 ei 

c3 

5 

W 1 

7. ' 

to 

rt 

cc. 

*5 

5 

to 

rt 

*5 

c: 

8. 

to 

Ci 

9. 

C J - ^ 

'O*® cr> ' 
® S c 

^ o 

o| 

o 

10. 

js- 

Is 

rt CO 

o 'o 

11. 

1 1 

1 1 

2 

13. 

13. 

aT 

^ o 

^ « 1 
^ cr 

-=■2- 

W.s 

3 « 

Cl. 

14. 

K 

E 

E 

1.".. 

r 

c 

.5 

16. 

t 

Rs. 

200—300 

1 

75 

1 

10 

5 

24 

1 

-1 

1 


i 

' 25 1 

1 

50 i 

1 

i 

-1 

50 

1 

9 

1 , 


300—400 

23 

13 

— 

5 

1 


— 



2 

7 



7 

2 

1 



400—500 

26 

15 

1 

5 

1 


— 



3 

9 

1 



9 

1 





500—600 

22 

13 

3 

3 

— 


— 



2 1 

5 1 

— 1 



5 

1 





700—800 

10 

9 

— 

1 

_ 

I 

1 

1 — 

1 1 

1 

__ 1 



1 



1 



800—900 

8 

7 









1 






, 





1 





900—1,000 

9 

9 













1 



__ 1 











1,000—1,200 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,200—1,400 

2 

2 

— 

— 

( 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,400—1,600 

3 

3 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 














1.800—2,000 

2 

2 i 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total ■ ' 

1 

185 

88 i 

9 

38 

2 j 


~ 1 

j 

32 1 

72 j 

1 

1 

72 

14 

2 

— 


n. — Bonibay. 


Rs, 

200—300 

77 

31 

5 

13 

7 

1 

1 


4 

20 


4 


11 

1 


300—400 

23 

14 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

i 

1 

3 

— 

3 

6 

2 

1 


400—500 

32 

22 

1 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

5 

1 

j 

5 

4 

1 


600—600 

20 

16 

3 


— 

' 

1 

I 

1 


i 

' 

' 

1 

— 


700—800 

9 

8 

— 

1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

800—900 

8 

7 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

i 

1 

— 

900—1,000 I 

9 

9 

— 

' 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 


! — ! 


1 

1 ! 

i 

, 

1,000—1.200 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1 

! — 1 

1 

1 

1 

— 


1,200—1,400 

2 

2 

“ 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

1 


1 

1 

1,400—1,600 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

, — 1 


1 1 


' 


1,800—2,000 1 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 1 


1 

1 

! 

1 

2,600—3,000 

1 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 

— 



Total - 

191 

119 

12 j 

20 

7 

' 1 

3 

— 

4 

35 


7 

42 

18 

— 

— 


III. — Bengal. 


Rs. 

200—300 

71 

6 

1 

10 

1 

16 

2 

16 

1 

3 

1 

7 

45 


1 ! 

1 

45 

1 

10 

1 


300—400 

17 

11 

, 1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 — 

1 __ 

4 

1 

' — 


400—500 

19 

17 

1 . — . 

— 

— , 

— 



— 

— 

— 


— 

2 

1 — 

— 

500—600 

18 

17 

— 

— , 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

i 

— 1 

1 

— 

■ — ! 

— 

600—700 

2 

2 


— 

— 1 




• 

— ^ 1 

— 

1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

700—800 

16 

15 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

' 

— 

1 

— 


— 

800—900 1 

11 1 

11 1 


j 

— 1 

— 


— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

900—1,000 

11 1 

10 

— 1 

1 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 ^ 

' ■ — 1 

1 

1 

1 — 

1 


! — 1 

— 

1,000-1,200 

7 

7 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1 — , 

— 

l-,200— 1,400 

2 

2 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

1,400—1,600 

2 

2 

— , 



— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

1,800—2,000 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — ' 

— 

2,000—2,500 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— ' 

— 

i 

1 ^ 

— 

Total - 

179 

103 

11 

19 

J 

2 

n 

1 

4 

9 

52 

— 


52 

13 

i 

— 

— 
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Appendix XV. (coniimied). 


TV. — Bihar and Orissa. 


Niiml)ei of Eniploj-iS in o.ioli Grade or Class. 



1 

1 


i 


Jluidus (incIn<Un|^ SiUi^ and Pai&ifa). 




} 


Pay. j 

! 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

' c ^ 

2. 

i 

1 1 

1 

! 

3. 

j 

c 

c: 

o 

1 

1 

1 

i. 

1 

ic 

.£•? 

1 ® S i 
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If 

o. 

K 

u* 

rt 

Vk 

tc 

— cr 

tr ^ 
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c; 

*s 

7. 

X 

c3 

w* 

’« 

5 

«* 

c; 

pH 

8. 

1 ^ 

i 

j 

i 

*x \ 

Oi^O 
^ o 
s ' 

S 

rt o 

S- J- t? 
^ ^ r- 

' 10. 

1? ' 

.S o 

^ OJ 

p 'o 
H 

11. 

tr 

W 

12. 

y 1 

■g 1 

IH. 

« Cft 

P 

O 

'5 "o 

S .S2 

3jt 1 

e-( 1 

14. i 

m 

s 

2 

i ^ 

rt 

Wl 

15. 

1 , 

i ^ 

' 1 

6 

c 

p 

I 

' HI. 

1 

X. 

\ « 

17. 

Rs. 

200— oUO 

43 

11 


1 

9 1 


rt 

O 

10 


i 

1 _ 

1 

22 ' 


1 1 
1 

1 

1 ! 

22 

i 

7 



;I00— 100 i 

11 

7 

1 

: 2 1 

1 — 

1 

— 

— ■ 


o 

i 

' 

3 1 

' — 

— 



.100—500; 

IS 

11 

1 

1 — ' 

' — 

1 

1 

— , 

. — 

o 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 



500—600 

11 

9 

— 

! , 

— 

1 

— 

i 

1 

1 

! — i 

— 

1 ; 

1 

— 



700—800 

S 

i 

— 

! 

i — 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

! — 1 

1 

— 



SOO— i)00 i 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 



— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

. — 

1 

000—1,000 

6 

0 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

. — 1 

— 

— 

' — 

— 



1,000—1,200 

4 

4 

— 1 

— 1 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

I — 

i — 

1 — 



1,000— l.-lOO 

1 

1 



— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1,400— l,fi00 

2 

0 




— 

— 

— ' 


— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 



1,800—2,000 

1 

1 

— j 

1 — 

, — 

— 

1 

1 


— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 

108 

68 

2 

11 

— 

6 

11 

j 

1 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

28 

10 

— 
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V. — Vniicd Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


Es. 














1 ! 

200—300 

81 

21 

6 

7 

G 

3 

4 


— 

20 

2 

— 

22 

32 1 — - 

300 — 100 

26 

12 

* — ! 

3 

2 

1 i 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 



6 

S' — ! — 

400—300 

28 

20 

! 2 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 



3 

3 L — 1 — 

500—600 

20 

20 

' — 


— 



. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



. 


700— 800 

17 

17 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 





] 1 

800—900 

14 

1 1-1 

1 „ 1 

1 

— 

— 

; 












t j 

900—1,000 

14 

1 14 

— 

, 

. — 

— 








— 



, 


1,000—1,200 

1 8 

8 

— - 

— 

— 

— 














1 1 

1,200—1,400 

, 3 

1 =1 


— 

— 

— 

' 













1 

1,400—1,600 

' 3 


— 

1 

— 



‘ 

' 







1 

- — 1 


1 sno Ofio 

1 o 

o 





I ; 







1 

2‘500— S^OOO 

. '1 

‘i 

I 

— 

i 

— — 

— 


— 

— 



1 

J 

Total - 

j 217 

1 

j 135 

8 

12 

1 8 

1 

4 

1 

‘ 4 

, 1 
f 

~ 1 

1 

29 

2 

— 

31 ! 

43 1 

1 1 


VI. — Punjab. 


Hs. 


! 

j ! 




: i 

1 


1 

[ 

1 1 

^ 1 


! 1 


f 

200—300 

5.5 

14 


o 

1 


— 1 



6 

3 

1 

! 9 

m 

n 



300—100 

17 1 

13 1 

1 1 


_ 

— i 





j 

1 1 

! 

4 



_ 

100— 500 

26 

17 1 

— . j 1 



1 

1 

— 1 

1 

1 1 

1 o , 



1 6 j 



- 

500—600 

24 

19 

1 — 

1 1 

1 

1 - 

■ 
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- 

__ ■ 

' 1 






700—800 

14 

13 ' 

1 i — 


' - - 1 

1 . 

. 1 


- - 


—— ) 

1 




_ 

300—900 

12 

12 

' 1 

— . 1 

j 

- 




- ■ 

- 





__ 

900—1,000 . 

10 

10 



_ 1 

1 





- 1 



— _ 1 

j 





1,000—1.200 

6 i 

i 6 

1 





' 

. 








1,200—1,400 ! 

4 ) 

1 2 


1 _ 

■ 




. 










1.400—1,600 

O 

; 2 i 



- ■ 

; 


- 

. 

— : 

1 





1,800—2,000 i 

o 

1 2 ‘ 

I ; 



- 

__ 

■ 

} 

. . 1 

. ; 






2.000—2,500 ■ 

1 

i 1 1 

1 









1 _ 








1 

1 ^ i 

~ ! ~ 

— 


j 

— 1 

— 


j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total - 
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i 

I 112 i 

1 1 

2 ! — 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 , 

1 1 

1 ! 

i ~ 

i 8 

1 

5 

— 

13 

43 

2 

— 
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TU. — Burma. 


Xumber of Employes in each Grade or Class. 







!' 

1 


Hindus (including 

1 Sikhs and Parsis). 


1 




Pay. 

I. 1 

O 1 

i 

2. 

■“ Europeans. 

rt 

2 

V O 
■ % 
p 
< 

4. 

3 

BmUmans (including 
Shenvis). 

rt 

ea 

G. 

Kaiyastljas (including 
Prablms). 

(K 

a 

CQ 

'5 

rs 

p 

es 

(/> 

a 

5 

8 1 

CO 

c; 

'S 

£ 

9. 

o 

w'tc ^ 

CO o — 

= ss 

? l2 
^ cO 

'Zms 

Si ^ X 

o 

iO. 

s o 

.5 o 

rt cc 

III 

II. 

03 

12. 

i 

i 

CO 

’cO ! 

13. 

0?“ 

PZ C , 

’S ^ 

£• i 
rs o ' 

.P 

— 1 

14. 1 

! 

= 

cC 

cS ' 

1 

S 1 

1 

1 

15. 1 

XI 

6 

-S j 

IC. 1 

X 

X 

« 

IT. 

Rs. ^ 

200—300 1 

63 

11 

25 





1 1 
1 1 


! 

1 

1 


] 

1 

27 


300—400 1 

18 

10 


3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

! 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 1 

— 

4 

1 — 

400—500 

1 28 

19 


4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 


1 - 

1 

1 

— i 

5 



500—600 

1 24 

17 


4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

' — i 

— 


■ 

1 

— 

3 

— 

700—800 

, 13 

13 

- 

- 

— ^ 

— 

1 

— 

1 

, — 

— ' 

1 

1 

— ! 

— 1 


— 

800—900 

12 

11 

- 

- . 

— 

— i 

— 

— i 

1 

1 

— 

I — 1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

900—1,000 

11 

10 


1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

; — 1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1,000—1,200 

7 

6 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 


■ — 

— 

1,200—1,400 
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3 


- 

— 

— 1 

— 

— : 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 





1 — 

— 

1,400—1,600 

2 

' 2 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


j — . 

— 

— 

1,800—2,000 

2 

1 2 


- 

- — 

~ 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

' — 

1 

' — 

2,500—3,000 

1 

1 1 

1 _ 

- 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

. 

1 — 

— 


1 

! 

Total - 

j 184 , 

j 105 

38 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 


1 

— 

— 

j 1 

~ 

' 40 

I 
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Tin . — The Central Provinces. 


Bs. 


i 

1 



1 





1 

1 

' 



1 



200—300 

3 

— 1 

— 

2 

— . 



— 

— 1 

2 


, 

, 2 1 

1 

' 

— 

300—400 

9 

5 
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■ — 

1 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1 — ! 

1 

1 2 

1 

1 

— 

400—500 

13 

8 

1 

2 

— , 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 1 

2 1 

1 — 

, 1 

1 3 

1 

1 

— 

500—600 

14 

10 

3 

1 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— i 

1 

1 : 


1 

1 

1 

— 

600—700 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— . 

. — 

— 

— 

— . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

700—800 

6 

6 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



! — 

— 

— 

— 

800—900 

8 

8 

1 

[ 1 

— 1 

. — 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



, — i 

1 

— 

— 

900—1,000 

7 

7 ' 

— ; 

' 1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 


. — 

— 1 

— ! 



— 

1,000—1,200 

5 

5 ! 

— 1 

1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

i ■ — 1 

1 

— j 

— 1 


— 

1,200—1,400 

1 

1 1 

— , 1 

1 1 

— 1 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

j 

— 1 

— ! 

1 

— 

1,400—1,600 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 


— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

1,800—2,000 

3 

3 

— 

1 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 “ 


— 

Total - j 

71 

54 

i 

5 

1 

1 


— 

— 

1 

1 

7 ’ 

1 

— 

1 1 

1 

8 

4 

1 — 
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IX.—Assdwi. 


Bs. 

200—300 

13 

2 


2 


! ^ ! 

! 

1 


n 

O 


1 


9 

2 



300—400 

4 

4 



1 — 


1 — 


— 


— I 

— 

— 

— 

— 


400—500 

7 

6 


— 

1 - — 

1 1 

1 . — 

1 




— 1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 
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6 

4 

— 

1 

' . — 

1 ! 

! . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 ' 

— 

1 — 
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6 

— 

— 

, — 

1 1 

I 



— 

— 

, — 

— 
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— 

700—800 j 
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5' 

— 

1 

— 


1 . — 

1 1 

- — 

— 

— 

— i 


— 1 

' — ; 

— 
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3 

i 

1 

i — 

— i 

1 j 
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— 



— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 — 
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1 4 
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' 

1 

1 - — 

— • 

1 
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— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 — 
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2 

2 

— 


— 

— 

— 

i 

• 1 

— 

— 1 

1 — , 


— 

— 

1 

1,200—1,400 

1 

1 

— 


— 

— 

1 

i 

i 

— 

— 1 

1 

i 

— 

— 

^ — 

Total - 

51 

37 

— 

' 2 

— 

3 

1 1 

1 

— ] 

4 

10 i 

' 1 

— 
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4 

1 

— 
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UOYAL COMMIPSIOX OX THE POnLIC SERVICES IX IXDIA : 


ArPBNDis XYI. 

APPENDIX XVI. 

Resoectiox of the Goverx-MEXt of India in tlie Home Derart.mext, Nos. 248-259, Poeice, 

dated Calcu'jta, the 21st Marcli 1905. 


Bead — 

The llcporl \f the Inilian Police Commmsion, 1902—03. 

Appointment of Commission. — In July 1902 the 
Governor-General in Council determined, with the 
.iliproviil o£ the Secretory of State, to aiipoint a strong 
and rcprc.sientative Commission to impiirc into the 
administr.ition of the Police in British India. This 
decision was the nalui-al outcome of proceedings .md 
corre.spondence which had been going on since the 
year 19SS. The Government of India had actually 
i)cfore them, or in course of submission, far-reaching 
and co.stly })roposals for reorganisation from throe 
large Provinces, while their own examination of i-eports 
and statistics had led them to the conclusion that 
serious crime had increased materially, and that, owing 
largely to defective organisation and administration, 
there was great need for improvement in the detective 
and preventive methods of the police. Their chief 
reasons for .appointing a Commission, instead of deal- 
ing with the matter by separate corrosi)ondence with 
the uifforent local Govemments, were that b}' a Com- 
mission alone could a homogeneous plan of reform be 
attained such as would secure a reasonable degree of 
uniformit}’ in the organi-sation and working of the 
District Police, and especially of the Railway Police 
whoso operations extend over several Pi'ovinces, .and 
that in the process of recording evidence in public the 
non-official as well as the official aspects of the case 
would have every chance of being heard. The con- 
stitution of the Commission, the scope of their inqxiiries, 
and the method of procedure laid domi for them were 
publicly announced in the Home Department Reso- 
lution of the 9th July 1902. A px'ominent feature in 
the scheme of operation was the arrangement by which 
small local committees were appointed in c.ach Pro- 
vince to conduct pi'eliminaiy investigations, and to 
prepare a statement of the facts and conditions into 
which the Commission would have to inquire. This 
statement, together with the views of the local Govern- 
ment upon it, was presented to the Commission befoi’c 
they entered upon their inquiiy, while the addition of 
a local member to their number during their visit to 
each Province oll'ered a further guarantee for the com- 
pleteness of their operations. The Euroiiean members 
of the Commission assembled at Simla on 15 th October 
1902. and, after considering the local statements, pro- 
ceeded to frame a set of questions covering the main 
heads of the subject. Copies of the questions were 
issued to the witnesses designated by the local Govern- 
jnents, and to a number of persons who came fonvard 
to give evidence in response to an invitation issued by 
the Commission. After examining the replies, the 
Commission selected for oral examination those persons 
whoso views demanded further elucidation. In the 
course of their tours the Commission visited all Pro- 
vince.s of British India with the exception of B.aluchis- 
tan ; they held 50 public sittings ; they received replies 
to their questions from 683 persons ; and they examined 
orally 279 witnesses, most of whom had also replied to 
their questions. Their sittings were open to the public, 
and the evidence was published in the newspapers in 
more or less detail at the time. The Report of the 
Commission was signed on the 30th May 190.3, seven 
months and a half from the commencement of their 
laboriou.-, investigations. That they were able within 
this tinie to deal exhaustively with a subject of such 
great importance and such wide j-.mge is due to the 
judicious manner in which their inquiries were organised, 
and to the fact that the ground to be covered was to 
some extent prepared for them by the local committees 
already refeiTcd to. 

2. Unanimity of Report. — The Govei-nment of 
Intlia regtird the Report of the Commission as an 
admir.ible and vahiablo piece of work. It is commend- 
abiy brief, and the conelubions arc stated and argued 
in a <-oncise .'.nd easily intelligible form. It bears the 
impn.-'- uf the representative character of the Com- 


mission and of the authority which they possess in 
virtue of their long and varied exirericnce ; it expresses 
(with a single note of dissent on two collateral issues) 
the unanimous opinion of all the members; and it 
testifies throughout to the exhaustive character of their 
preliminary inquiries and to the care with which their 
final conclusions have been worked out. The Com- 
missioners have placed before Govemment an able and 
conscientious attempt to di.scovcr a practical sohition 
of a problem which has long been a subject of anxious 
consideration, ;uid the form of which constantly varies 
with the changing conditions arising from the gener.d 
progress of the countiy. The corrcsiiondcnce with 
local Governments, the substance of which is stated 
below, brings out the rennirkable unanimity of opinion 
with which thej’ have received the proposals of the 
Commission. There is no single recommendation of 
the first importance that has not been accepted by at 
least a majority of the Govemments consulted. This 
is no doubt due to the procedure described above, 
wliieh not only gave the amplest opportunity for the 
expression of all shades of opinion, but was supjde- 
mented in most Provinces by personal discussion of 
the i-esolutions of the Commission with the head of 
the Govemment .and his principal advisers, or with 
representative officers who were thoroughl}' convemant 
with local conditions. 

3. History of Police ; Reforms advocated, by Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government. — The first chapter of the 
Report sketches in broad outlines the history of police 
organisation in India. It shows how the indigenous 
systems of police, based upon the responsibility of the 
landholders or the villinge communities, were gradually 
modified by the progressive intervention of the State ; 
how a series of experiments in different Provinces 
culminated in the comprehensive reorganisation effected 
by the Police Commission of 1860 ; and how the 
arrangements then introduced and improved from 
time to time, as Provincial resoimces admitted, fall 
short at the present day of the higher standard of 
efficiency which modem conditions demand. 

In their anxiety to emphasise the necessity for 
further reform the Commission have omitted to men- 
tion the important correspondence and inquiries which, 
beginning in 1888, led to a large number of valuable 
improvements in the establishment and working of the 
police, involving the addition of considerable sums to 
the public expenditure, and laid down the recommen- 
d.ations for further reforais which, though the conditions 
of the finances at the timd rendered it difficult to give 
effect to them, would no doubt have been brought into 
operation had the resources of the St.ate been .able to 
bear the cost. Among the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of Lord Lansdowne’s Government in 1890 
were the following ; — 

(1) That the net pay of constables should be fixed 
at not less than Rs. 7 a month ; 

(2) That the pay and position of investig.ating and 
inspecting officers should be greatly improved, and 
that doseiwing Inspectors of Police should be con- 
sidered eligible for appointment to the Provincial 
Service ; 

(3) That a reform in the system of selecting 
gazetted officers (Assistant District Superintendents of 
Police) was necessaiy ; 

(4) That the District Magistrates should exercise 
closer supervision over the work of subordinate Magi- 
strates, especi.ally with the object of avoiding delays in 
the disposal of cases ; 

(5) That measures should be taken to stieugihen 
the law with respect to the prevention of offences ; 

(6) That the Crown should be properly represented 
in criminal prosecutions ; 

(7) That the statistical forms exliibiting the results 
of police action should be revised and improved, so as 
to enable a proper comparison to be made between 
tliose results in different Provinces. 
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The establishment of Provincial training schools 
for the police was due to Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment; and the question of arming the police, and 
training them in the use of firearms, was dealt with 
by them in a comprehensive manner. One of the most 
important reforms that have been introduced in regard 
to the superior officers, viz., the recruitment of the 
jEuropean element mainly in England, was also brought 
into operation during the same administration. 

In view of these carefully considered attempts to 
improve the administration of the Department, the 
Govemment of India are unable to endorse the opinion, 
expressed in paragraph 27 of the Report, that the 
efficiency of the police has been saciifioed to financial 
considerations. Of the measures now advocated by 
the Commission many of the most important had 
already been accepted in piinciple, and considerable 
progress had been made in bringing them into opera- 
tion. If it has now been found possible to deal also 
with the pay and grading of the European officers, the 
administrative organisation of the Eorce, the Railway 
Police, the River Police, and the important questions of 
criminal investigation and intelligence, this is because 
the investigation lately undertaken has exposed to 
view a wider area of practicable and necessary reforms. 

4. Popular Opinion regarding the Police. — The 
second chapter entitled “Popular Opinion regarding 
the Police and their Work ” is a conspicuous instance 
of the candour which is a notable characteristic of the 
Report. The Commission begin by quoting the late 
Sir John Woodburn’s opinion that the investigating 
stall (Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables) is “dishonest 
and tyrannical.” In this opinion they “ emphatically 
re'oord their full ooncuirence.” The five paragraphs 
that follow develop the general proposition, that the 
pohoe are dishonest and tyrannical, into a number of 
particular charges against all grades of the native 
services. It is shown how constables extort money 
when making inquiries on heat, when investigating 
oases, and by airesting respectable people for com- 
mitting nuisances ; how Head Constables and Sub- 
Inspectors can, and frequently do, levy fees for all acts 
done in their official capacity; how every investigation 
yields a rich harvest to the police officer conducting it, 
more especially if it relates to valuable property like 
the alluvial lands on the great rivers of Bengal, where 
the shifting of the stream is constantly bringing titles 
into dispute ; how complainants, witnesses, and accused 
are bullied into saying what the police rvish them to 
say, and how an inquiry into a case results in the 
harassment and annoyance of all the decent people in 
the village. Even the inspectors are only “ less dis- 
“ honest than the grades below.” and their reputation 
is such that respectable parents are unwilling to allow 
their sons to accept direct appointments to that rank. 
As regards the Bm-opean superintendents, the Com- 
mission ohseiwe that they are, “ with the rarest 
“ exceptions, upright men beyond the influence of 
“ corruption.” But they are described as having in 
many cases an imperfect acquaintance ivith the verna- 
cular, as being out of touch with the people, especially 
with the respectable classes, as paying insufficient 
regard to public opinion, and as failing to realise the 
importance of their own duties. 

5. The picture is painted in vivid colours, hut in 
examining it, certain considerations should he home 
in mind. In the fii-st place, it must he remembered 
that Chapter II. is mainly a descriptive summary of 
the evidence given before the Commission; that it 
purports to present,- as is indicated by the heading 
given to the chapter, a concise view of “popular 
opinion” and not to express a critical appreciation of 
the grounds of that opinion ; and that in putting them- 
selves in the place of the witnesses who addressed 
them, and entering into their point of view, the 
OoBimission have conveyed a general impression wliicn 
need qualification in the light of the remarks recorded 
in paragraph 30 and of the final judgment pronounced 
in the closing paragraph of the Report. In the former 
passage, after observing that their object has been 
“ to give an account of the reputation of the police 
“ force and of the feelings of. the people towards 
“ them,” the Oommissiou go on to admit that the 
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police do as a rule desire to discover and bring to 
justice the persons really guilty ; that the removal of 
a police station is generally opposed by its immediate 
neighbours ; that there has been some improvement in 
the Department ; that the picture of inefficiency and 
corruption placed before them by many of the witnesses 
is not one of universal experience; and that the 
failings which have been described are due partly to 
the attitude and tendencies of the people themselves, 
and partly to the low pay and poor prospects of the 
members of the force. In the latter place, where 
conclusions only are stated and no descriptive matter 
intervenes, a careful distinction is drawn between the 
statement of fact that the police is far from efficient, 
that it is badly organised and supervised, and that it 
has failed to secure the confidence of the people ; and 
the statement of popular opinion that it is “ generally 
regarded as corrupt and oppressive.” It is true that 
in the body of Chapter H. the two points of view are 
not always clearly discriminated. The Commission 
begin by quoting the opinions of others; but where 
they agree with these, they insensibly glide into a 
corroboration of them which is hardly distinguishable 
from an independent and personal verdict. It appears 
to the Government of India, however, that the chapter 
as a whole should he read in the light which the 
foregoing ohseiwations throw upon it. 

6. There are other considerations deserving of 
attention. In estimating the validity of the charges 
brought against the native membei's of the force, it 
should not be forgotten that the department is to a 
great extent untouched by the influence of English 
education and of the English traditions that accom- 
pany it, which have done so much to raise the standard 
and elevate the tone of the Revenue and Judicial 
services. Its traditions are native and, it may he 
added, so are the traditional beliefs regarding it. If 
an ideal police could be called into existence to-mon-ow, 
it would be regarded as corrupt until it had lived down 
its popular reputation. So it is with individuals : the 
honest Sub-Inspector is likely to be suspected only of 
being more astute than his dishonest colleague. As 
to the European officers, many of them are admirable 
servants of Government, and even in cases whei-e the 
disparaging remarks of the Commission may he held 
to apply, it may he pointed out that their deficiencies 
have been due in the main to the careless fashion in 
which young men were appointed before the present 
system of recruitment was introduced. The strictures 
upon the quality of the officers now in the police 
service relate, indeed, almost entirely to those who 
entered it before the introduction of that system, and 
therefore are not required in order to' enforce the 
Commission’s argument for a refonn which bad already 
been carried out by Lord Lansdowne’s Government. 
Eor do they admit of universal or even general applica- 
tion. With many of the elder generation of Indian 
police officers an intimate knowledge of the country 
and the people, combined with great activity in the 
discharge of their duties, made up for any shortcomings 
in the matter of mere book knowledge; while some 
have attained to conspicuous success as practical 
administrators. lu the case of both Natives and 
Europeans the prospects of reform have been con- 
stantly deferred by the low scale of pay in relation to 
the laborious character of the work, and the physical 
energy, mental alertness, readiness of resource, and 
attention to minute details which its proper perfoi-mance 
demands. 

7. It may further be observed that even if each 
separate statement in the chapter is regarded as true, 
true statements may he so combined as to form an 
exaggerated piotui'e ; and this particular picture, even 
if read subject to the qualifications of paragraph 30, 
appears to the Government of India to convey an 
impression the aceeptance of which would not he fair 
to the Indian police force as a whole. Each statement 
is doubtless true sometimes, in some places, of some 
people, and in some cases ; perhaps often, in many 
places, of many people, and in many cases ; hut not 
(as is implied) almost always, of almost all people, and 
in almost all cases. Above all, while each individual 
malpractice which is described does undoubtedly exist, 
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•ill of them do not exist in that comhination in ivhich 
Chapter II. presents them. By piching out and 
massing togctlicr all the .separate blots which .at 
various times disfigure police work in India the Com- 
mission liavo produced a picture which would, in the 
opinion of the Govciaior-General in Coimcil, give to 
any outside observer a somewhat over-coloured idea of 
the ordinary conduct of a police inguiiy or of the 
habitual Ijohaadour of the police, at any rate in the 
majority of Indian Provinces. It seems to him that 
the Commission h.avo perhaps hardly made sufficient 
allowance for the tcndenc 3 ’ of tlie Indian witness to 
exaggerate, especially wlien he has a genuine grievance. 
Kor have they sufliciently borne in mind that much of 
wliat is called corruption is little more than a highly 
developed form of that system of paying expedition 
monej- which is not unknown m Europe. It must also 
bn remembered that the giving and taking of money, 
whether mere gratuities or something more serious, is 
still traditional among the Indian peoide, and quite as 
much so among the givers as among the t.akers ; and 
is objected to onlj- when it exceeds certain recognised 
limits, and becomes injurious and excessive. AVherc 
the materials are inferior and the standard of personal 
conduct is low, the quality of the work done is Imund 
to reflect the character of the agencj' employed. The 
siibordinate police officer is worse than the similarly 
placed subordinate in many other Departments, mainly 
in BO far as his power and opportunities are greater". 

8. But whatever view may he taken of the subject- 
matter of this chapter, whether it be regarded as a 
summarj" of popular opinion or as a deliberate expres- 
sion of conclusions arrived at, the Governor- General in 
Counoil has no hesitation in giving irublicity to the 
Commission’s statement of the Ciise. The agency 
which is exposed and censured is in the main an 
indigenous agency; its shortcomings are by none 
more freel}’ denounced than by the inliabitants of 
India themselves ; the picture itself brings out the 
difficulty of the task of governing India, arising from 
the nature of the instruments which it is necessary to 
employ ; and the state of affairs now, unsatisfactory as 
it may be. repi'osents an immense advance on that 
described in the Report of the Commission which 
investigated the cas .s of police tortm-e in Madras in 
IS.jo. Xor can the Commission be accu.sed of anj' 
racial prejudice or partiality, since their strictm-es 
have not been confined to either nationality, and since 
the inci"e.ase of expenditure that they advocate is in the 
ratio of six to one upon the Lidian as compared with 
the English constituents of the force. As is pointed 
out bj- the Commission themselves, police administra- 
tion in England was, before the reforms of Sir Robert 
Peel, very nearlj- as much open to criticism as it is 
now in India, if due allowance is made for the different 
circumstances of the two countries. 

9. ViUage Police. — Chapter III. of the Report 
deals with the important and difficult subject of the 
village imlice. Here the Commission laj' down that it 
is of paramount importance to develop and foster the 
village agencies available for police work. They go on 
to sketch the history of the village police in the 
different Provinces of India and to notice the extent to 
which it is utilised in police administration. Thus 
the^- lead up to the specific recommendations : — 

(1) That the responsibilities of the milage watch- 
men for the performance of village police dutie.s should 
bo recognised and enforced in oveiy Province, and that 
the village watchman shoidd be a village seiwant, sub- 
ordinate to the village headman and not to the regukar 
police. 

(2) Tliat the supervision and control of village 
headmen should be cntriLsted to the Collector or 
Deputy Commi'sioner and his subordm.ate officers. 

(d) That the regular periodical attendance of village 
watchmen at the police station is unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

(1) That it is expedient to relegate the trial of petty 
offences to village headmen and panchayats, and that, 
where this system does not exist, it should be cautiously 
and experimentally intraduced. 

_ The Government of India agree entirely with the 
principles enunciated by the Commission. They Imve 


invited the local Govei-nmcnts to undertake a c,arofid 
review of the village systems of the Provinces with 
reference to the possibility of preserving them fi-om 
decay bj" rendering them more efficient agents in the 
prevention and reporting of crime. This,- it would 
seem, may best be effected by confeia-ing upon the 
village officers a defined status and powers to deal 
judiciallj' with certain kinds of offences. Their dignity 
and authority will thus be greatly enhanced, and they 
will be enabled to relieve the regular criminal courts 
of trivial cases. The question, however, is so closely 
connected with the sj’stems of land tenures and village 
organisation, "which differ fi-om Province to Province, 
that it will probably have to bo dealt with by separate 
legislation for each Province. 

10. Reg^ar Police and Cognate Questions.— In 
the foregoing paragraphs the Government of India 
have given the reasons which led to the appointment 
of the Commission, have passed in review the general 
character of their Report, have analysed and commented 
on certain p;issiiges which might give rise to mis- 
apprehension, and have stated the course of action that 
will be followed in respect of the reorganisation of the 
village police. They now proceed, "with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, to issue general oi-ders on the 
proposals made by the Police Commission reg.arding 
the following subjects : — 

(1) The organisation, recruitment, training, and 
pay of the general police force, and their relations to 
the superior district officers (Chapters IT., Xn., and 
paragraph 111 of the report). 

(2) The Police of the Presidency to">vns and Rangoon 
(Chapter T., and paragraphs 91 to 105). 

(3) Railway Police (Chapter T., paragraphs 100- 

11 - 2 ). 

(4) River police (Chapter T., paragi-aph 113). 

(5) The Provincial Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ments, and their relations to the Central Intelligence 
Department (Chapter Till., paragraphs 165 to 174). 

(6) Statistics and records (Chajiter X.). 

(7) The strength and cost of the police (Chapter XI.). 
Tliese seven lieadings comprise practically the whole 
of the expenditure entailed by the Commission’s pro- 
posals, with the exception of that involved in the 
question of buildings and of improved methods of 
imosecution. In discussing the substantive proposals 
of the Commission under these headings, and stating 
their decision on each point, the Government of India 
pi'opose to follow the order of treatment adopted in 
the body of the Report. 

11. Paragraph 53. Duties of Constables, Beat 
System and Employment on Extraneous Duties 
condemned. — On the subject of the employment of 
constables to collect local information, the Governor- 
General in Council accepts the Commission’s riews. 
He agrees both with them and with the local Govern- 
ments in condemning, as a general rule, the so-called 
“bent system.” under which constables are given a 
roving commission to make periodical "visits to certain 
areas without being controlled bj' any definite instruc- 
tions. At the same time he desires to leave the 
necessary latitude to local Governments in respect of 
the application of this general principle. In Biu"ma, 
for example, where there are no village chaukidars, the 
beat system should be retained as a link between the 
headman and the police station, the fnnetions of the 
beat constable being preventive, not detective, and the 
rules Ireing modified so as to render them less rigid 
and to ^ard against the constable’s visit becoming 
.an occasion for oppression. In Bombaj' the tracts of 
coun^ on the ghats inhabited by lawless classes, and 
certain areas interlaced u"ith native territory, may 
require constant patrol bj' aimed police and the reten- 
tion of protective outposts of the kind'refen-ed to by 
the Commission in paragraph 57 of their Report. In 
all Pro-rinces, again, there are ydaces where road patrols 
will be required. 

The further proposal that constables should not bo 
employed on cxtnmeous duties is universally accepted, 
though it is doubtful whether it can be fully applied 
in Bengal. In a Province which at present possesses 
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neither land revenue subordinates nor village com- 
munal officials, the police are the only agency that can 
he employed for various miscellaneous duties. To 
take a recent illustration, it is certain that -without the 
assistance both of the regular and of the village police 
no census could ever have been taken in the Lower 
Provinces. 

12. Paragraph 64. Constables; Local Eecmit- 
ment approved, subject to certain exceptions. — -The 
principle of the local recruitment of constables is gene- 
rally accepted. It must, however, he regarded as subject 
to exceptions in certain Provinces as, for example, in 
Bengal, where the natives of Bengal proper and most 
Uriyas are unfitted by physique and temperament for 
the duties and discipline required. In Bengal and 
_ Orissa, therefore, it may be anticipated that a con- 
siderable stifiening of natives of Behar and Upper 
India will always be necessary. The same remarks 
apply, though in a less degree, to the Central Pro- 
vinces. The matter is one in respect of which the 
conditions of diSerent Provinces differ greatly, and 
the Government of India are disposed to accept, at 
any rate for tracts similarly situated, the -view stated 
by the Inspector-General of Police in the United 
Pro-vinces, that although men should not ordinarily be 
required to serve at a great distance from their homes, 
yet the bulk of the district force should be composed 
of persons who do not belong to the district. In par-- 
tioular the portion of the force which is retained as an 
armed reserve for the purpose of securing public 
tranquillity must, it is evident, be drawn from those 
localities where the best material is to be found, 
and local reci-ru'tment would in this case not infre- 
quently fail to secure a proper standard of military 
efficiency. 

13. Paragraph 55. Constables: Training to be 
at Central Schools, except in Burma.— All local 
Governments but one accept the views of the Com- 
mission as to the training of constables at centi-al 
schools. The United Provinces Government objects 
on the grounds (1) that the prospect of being drafted 
to a distant school would deter many men of the best 
class from entering the police ; (2) that a central 
school could not be established without increasing the 
line of cleavage between the aimed and the unarmed 
branches ; (3) that the Government could not find the 
money for the necessary buildings for a long time to 
come. On the other hand, the local Inspector-General 
approves strongly of the proposal to establish central 
schools, and observes that for the reasons given by the 
Commission there can he no effective training pf con- 
stables in district reserves. The first of the objections 
taken by the United Provinces Government will pro- 
bably he removed by the increase of pay wliich will 
reduce the disinclination of the constable to_ serve at a 
distance from his home while under training. The 
second is too indefinite to call for serious examination. 
As regards the cost of establishing the schools, the 
Government of India think it likely that the estimates 
can be sufficiently, reduced under other heads to meet 
this item of expeudiriire, and that a certain number of 
buildings will in course of time he set free by the 
operation of other causes. Thby are not, therefore, 
disposed to admit the objections taken by the local 
Government. The case of Burma, on the other hand, 
is peculiar, and in that Province, where most police 
recruits are married men, the Governor- General in 
Council, following the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, agrees to the retention of the system of 
district training as being better suited to the charac- 
teristic usages of the people. 

14. Paragraph 56. Constables: Minimum Pay 
to be fixed by Local Government, with Special 
Allowances in particular Localities.— The recom- 
mendations of the Commission relating to constables 
are among the most important from the financial 
point of "view, since in their original form they involve 
an increased expenditure of 44 lakhs, of which^ 24 
lakhs is on account of enhanced pay. Even as since 
modified, the increase under the head of unmounted 
constables costs Bs. 33,39,826, of which Us. 19,96,846 
represents increased pay, and Es. 13,42,880 increased 


num1)ers. This increase of strength is required, not 
only to provide a sufficient reserve for ordinary duties, 
but also to guarantee the tranquillity of the coimtiy in 
the event of military operations on or beyond the 
frontier occupying the bulk of the troops now cantoned 
throughout India. The provision of additional men is, 
therefore, a matter of high importance, both militarj- 
and civil, and the Government of India are of opinion 
that it should take precedence, in combination with 
the general increase in constables’ pay, in the applica- 
tion of such funds as may be available for improving 
the police system. As regards initial pay, the Com- 
mission propose a minimum of Bs. S in India, or Bs. 12 
in Bm'ma, with local allowances where the minimum 
is deemed too low. Five local Governments accept the 
suggestion. The Madras Government considered, 
when the question was first referred to them, that 
Bs. 7 would he sufficient if local allowances of Bs. 2 
were given in districts where recruitment is difficult. 
They have since represented that the inadequacy of 
Rs. 7 as the minimum pay of a police constable is 
daily becoming more apparent, and not only harapjers 
recmitment, but prevents the retention of suitable men 
in the force. For those reasons, which they enforce 
by specific instances, they now express their concur- 
rence in the recommendations of the Commission. 
The Bengal Government, while maintaining that the 
Commis.'ion were right in fixing Rs. 8 as the minimum 
pay, is prepared for the present to accept a minimum 
of Rs. 7 in certain districts where the standard of 
living is admittedly low. The United Provinces 
Government suggests that an initial pay of Rs. 7, 
rising after three years to Rs. 8, and after five years 
more to Bs. 9, will be sufficient. In view of the 
vai-iety which exists throughout India in local con- 
ditions as to the cost of living and the wages required 
to attract a suitable class of men, the Government of 
India, while agreeing that a good case has been made 
out for raising the minimum pay (though not entirely 
for the reasons which have been stated by the Com- 
mission), think it unnecessaiy to insist on absolute 
uniformity in this respect, and have therefore decided 
that those local Governments who consider that a 
minimum of Rs. 7 is sufficient for constables should 
he allowed to retain that limit, and that a minimum 
of Rs. 8 should not be prescribed for general adoption. 
Even where the initial pay is not raised, the position 
of a constable wiU be greatly improved by the abolition 
of deductions from pay and the concession of local 
allowances in special tracts. 

15. Constables : To receive Increments of Re. 1 
after 3, 10, and 17 Years’ approved Service.— The 
Commission proposed that a constable should receive 
an increment of Re. 1 after three years’ service, and 
again on the completion of 8 and 15 years’ service. 
On this point, while the principle advocated by the 
Oommissioa is generally accepted, there is some 
dilference of opinion among local Governments as to 
the precise method in which it should he applied. 
The Madras Government propose an increment of 
Re. 1 at 5 years, 10 years, and 17 years’ service ; the 
Bombay Government would give two inci-ements only, 
the first at 5 years and the second at 10 years ; the 
Punjab Government suggests intervals of 5, 12, and 
20 years; the Chief Oommissioner of the Central 
Prorinces would give two increments only, at any rate 
until the lowest grade of head constable on Rs. 13 
has been abolished ; the Chief Commissioner of Coorg 
would give a minimum pay of Rs. 9 and an increment 
of Re. 1 after 3 and 4 years respectively. By 
way of compromise among these various opinions the 
Government of India have decided that three incre- 
ments of Re. 1 each should be given after 3, 10, and 
17 years’ approved ser-vice. It is important that the • 
first increment should accrue at a-u early stage in 
order to remove the temptation to resign prematurely, 
and that the final increment should not come too late 
to induce a man to sei-ve his full time and to enable 
him to enjoy the higher pay for a reasonable period 
before he takes his pension. IVhen the prospects of 
the ser-vice are thus improved, stress may properly he 
laid on the condition, indicated by the Commission, 
that increments should be given only to men who 
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really deserve them, and should not he awarded by 
seniorit 3 ' as a matter of course. 

16. Constables : To get Free Kits, but no Good- 
Conduct Pay. — The Government of India accept the 
general opinion that the practice of making deduc- 
tions from the pay of constables on account of kit 
and other charges should cease, and that the pay 
fixed should be handed over to the men in full. 
This necessary refoi-m was contemplated by Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government as long ago as 1890, when 
they suggested to all local Governments, except 
Madras, tliat, if possible, no constable should receive 
less pay than Rs. 7 net. They also agree in thinlang 
tlnib if increments are given on the scale and in the 
manner now sanctioned there ivill be no necessity for 
maintaining the existing system of good-conduct pay. 

17. Constables: To get LocalAllowances in Special 
Tracts. — -The Government of India also agree with the 
local Governments in accepting the Commission’s view 
that local allowances should be given in special tracts 
where the Provincial minimum paj' would be too low. 
This will meet the difficulties of recruitment that have 
been experienced in parts of Madras, the Central 
Provinces, and Burma. 

18. Constables: To get 2 Annas a Day when 
deputed beyond Inspector’s Circle. — The Commission 
propose that when a constable is sent on duty to any 
considerable dishmee beyond the limits of the jurisdic- 
tiorr of the station, he should be granted an allowance 
of 2 annas a day. The Government of India regard 
this proposal as too indefinite, though the rate suggested 
is fair, and they have decided to restrict its application 
by declaring a constable’s jurisdiction for the purpose 
of Article 1039, Civil Serwice Regulations, to be coter- 
minous with the limits of the Inspector’s circle. The 
allowance wiU be 2 armas a day in India, and 4 armas 
in Burma. 

19. Paragraph 57. Head Constables: Pay to he 
Rs. 15, Rs, 17-8, and Rs. 20. — All Govemments, 
except the United Provinces, agree with the Commis- 
sion’s proposal to fix the pay of Head Constables at 
Rs. IS. Rs. 20, and Rs. 25, except in Burma, where the 
rates should be Rs. 5 higher. As these officers will 
almost invariably be promoted constables, the United 
Provinces Government suggests that it will for some 
time sufiice to maintain the three grades now in 
existence, and to raise the pay of each by Rs. 2. The 
Government of India agr-ee with the Commission that 
Head Constables should not be put in charge of police 
stations, or employed, except in rrnavoidable emer- 
gencies, as inTOstigating officers ; and that they should 
exercise subordinate authority over a number of con- 
stables, or should bo employed on clerical work. Seeing 
that their responsibilities will thus be greatly reduced, 
and that a certain proportion of them ■n-ill have a 
chance of rising to be Sub-Inspectors, their rates of 
pay may properly be fixed at Rs. 15, Rs. 17-8 and 
Rs. 20. The last figure is the maximum pay of a non- 
commissioned officer of the Indiam Army. This will 
effect a reduction of rather more than 4 laklrs in the 
increased cost (estimated by the Commission at 
Rs. 8,81,000) of the proposals rmder this head. 

20. Paragraph 58. Sub-Iuspeotors : Recruitment 
to be direct as far as possible ; a certain pro- 
portion to be promoted Head Constables. — The next 
question relates to the recraiitment of Sub-Inspectors, 
who wiU be in charge of police stations, and will be 
responsible for the investigation of cases throughout 
the cormtry. This is perhaps the most important 
class of officers in the whole force, and on it the largest 
amount of additional expenditure will be incurred, the 
number being increased from 5,500 to 9,900, and the 
cost from Rs. 33,39,000 to Rs. 78,65,000. The Com- 
mission propose that Sub-Ihspectoi-s should be 
recruited direct between the ages of 21 and 25; 
that their educational standaid should not be lowei- 
than the matriculation or the school final examination; 
and that promotions from the class of Head Constable 
stiould be limited to 15 per cent, of the vacancies. 
The opinions of local Govei-nments are generally in 
accoi-d with these views. The Bengal Government 


considers that the educational test should vary in diffe- 
rent parts of the Province. The United Provinces 
Government observ'es that in tlie present state of 
education it is not possible to insist on the qualifications 
suggested by the Commission without excluding the 
most desirable candidates. The Cliief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces suggests that half of the 
Sub-Inspectors who are diractly appointed should be 
selected bj' competition among men nominated by 
Magistrates of districts. This suggestion is not in 
accordance with accepted educational policj^ and 
cannot be adopted. The Government of India admit 
the general principle that Sub-Inspectors should, as far 
as possible, be reci-uited direct, and that a maximum 
proportion of appointments should be fixed for each 
Province for promotion to this class from that of Head 
Constables. In view-, however, of the great difference 
between Provinces and parts of Provinces in respect of 
education, it seems to the Governor-General in Coimcil 
that uniformitj' in this matter is not attainable, and 
that the local Government should fix the highest 
qualification it thinks suitable, reporting to the Govern- 
ment of India, for confirmation, the standard adopted. 
As regards the maximum proportion of appointments 
to be filled by the promotion of Head Constables, 
the Bombay Government recommends 25 per cent, 
and the Pimjab 20 per cent., to be reduced in each 
case gradually to 15 per cent. The Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces would leave the 
matter to the diseretion of local Governments, and 
observes that he himself would give preference to those 
who, possessing the requisite educational qualifications, 
have entered as Head Constables or even as constables, 
and have worked their way up. On the other hand, 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province would fix the maximum for promotions fi-om 
the lower rank at not less than 66 per cent. In 
view of the diversity of local, conditions, the Govern- ■ 
ment of India doubt whether it would be feasible, even 
in the larger Provinces, to insist upon a imiform 
standard, and they therefore propose to determine the 
proportion for each Province separately, on a considera- 
tion of aU the circumstances, in communication with 
the local Government concerned. 

21. Paragraph 59. Snb-Inspectors : To be trained 
in Central Schools. — The Commission propose that 
all Sub-Inspectora should be trained in a central school, 
and should then undergo a probationai'y year of prac- 
tical training. This plan has generally commended 
itself to local Govei-nments, and is approved by the 
Government of India. 

22. Paragraph 60. Sub-Inspectors : Pay Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100 in live Grades except in Burma.— The 
Commission recommend that the pay of Sub-Inspectors 
should be fixed at Rs. 50, rising to Rs. SO in four 
grades. The Governments of Madras, the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and Assam agree to this proposal ; 
the Bombay Government are willing to accept it, but 
would prefer to make the minumun salary Rs. 60, and 
the maximum Rs. 125 ; the Bengal Government is 
inclined to add a grade on Rs. *100, which would 
include 100 out of the 474 appointments in the Rs. 80 
grade ; while the Unjted Pi-ovinces Government con- 
sidera the proposals needlessly liberal, and would retain 
the existing grading, raising the pay Rs. 10 all round. 
In view of tliis difference of opinion, the Government 
of India consider it unnecessary to insist upon the 
same scale everywhere. The guiding principle is that 
the status of Sub-Inspectors should be placed on a par 
with that of naib-tahsUdars, or coiTesponding officers, 
on the revenue side of the administration ; and, subject 
to this condition the Government of India will now 
proceed to fix the pay of Sub-Inspectors for each 
Province in communication with the local Government 
or Administration conceraed. For tliis purpose the 
Govei-nor- General in Council has decided to laj- down 
as a maximum standard a scale of pay consisting of 
five grades on Rs. 50, Rs. 60, Rs. 70, Rs. 80, and 
Rs. 100, the last being a small grade, comprising only 
5 per cent, of the officers concerned. The lowest 
grade should also be relatively small, as it will consist 
mainly of probationers. In respect of paj', this proposal 
is substantially identical with that made by Lord 
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Lansdowne’s Groverninent in 1890. The distribution 
among the grades ivill be as follows : — 


1st 

on Bs. 100 

- 

5 per cent. 

2nd 

„ 80 

- 

- 20 

3rd 

70 

. 

- 25 

4th 

„ 60 

- 

- 34 „ 

5th 

„ 50 

- 

- 16 „ 


In Burma circumstances are peculiar, and the 
Government of India accept the local Government’s 
proposal to institute a sixth grade on Rs. 40 to be filled 
by men -with a good vernacular education but no 
knowledge of English. Here exceptional treatment is 
justified by the fact that men with the requisite 
quahfications can be obtained in Burma for that rate 
of pay. Similarly in the case of Ooorg, whei'e, as is 
explained below, the pay of Inspector must be Iwoer 
than elsewhere, a somewhat lower scale is necessary 
for Sub-Inspectors. The Chief Commissioner proposes 
rates of Bs. 40, Rs. 50, and Rs. 60, but the Governor- 
General in Council prefers an initial pay of Rs. SO, with 
two other grades on Rs. 60 and Rs. 70. 

While at a training school probationary Sub- 
Inspectors should receive Rs, 25 a month as proposed 
by the Commission. In respect of horse allowance 
there is some small difference of opinion, the Bombay 
Government proposing Rs. 20 for the Presidency 
proper and Rs. 15 for Sind, and the United Provinces 
Government suggesting Rs, 10. The local Govern- 
ments will be empowered to fix the horse allowance up 
to a maximum of Rs. IS. The proposal to give an 
advance for the purchase of uniform, horse, Ac., is 
generally accepted by local Governments and is 
approved by the Government of India. 

23. Paragraph 61. Inspectors : Tlsnally to be 
selected from among Sub-Inspectors : Hot more than 
10 per cent, to be appointed direct. — The next ques- 
tion for determination relates to the recruitment and 
duties of inspectors of Police. The Commission pro- 
pose that Inspectors should be selected from among 
Sub-Inspectors, but that Government should resei-ve 
the power to appoint direct a certain number, not 
exceeding 20 per cent. Local Governments generally 
agree with this view. The Bombay Government 
would appoint only 5 per cent, direct ; the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces would limit outsi de 
appointments to 10 per cent, ; and the United Pi-o- 
vinces Government would lay down no hard-and-fast 
rules on the subject. The Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, on the other hand, lays stress on the effect of 
educational influences in raising the tone of the public 
service in India, and therefore reserve one-third of the 
vacancies for direct appointment. The object in view 
will, however, equally be attained under the pi-esent 
scheme by means of the higher educational qualifica- 
tions required from Sub-Inspectors ; while it is obvious 
that the efficiency of the force would be liable to be 
impaired if so large a portion of these important posts 
were reserved for young men with no previous expe- 
rience of police work. The Government of India con- 
sider that the i-ule should be that Inspectors should 
ordinarily be appointed by promotion from among 
Sub-Inspectors, but that direct appointment should be 
permitted up to a maximum of 10 per cent, of 
vacancies. The duties of Inspectors will be to hold 
charge of circles comprising several police stations, or 
a large town; and within these they will exercise 
general supervision and should be ready to assist in 
investigations. They will, in short, be responsible to 
the Superintendent for all police work in their circle. 

24. Paragraph 62. Inspectors : Pay Rs. 160 to 
Rs. 200 in three Grades, with a few Special Appoint- 
ments on Rs. 250. — The Commission propose that the 
pay of Inspectors should range from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 
in three grades, a few special appointments on Rs. 250 
being reserved for good officers who are unfit for 
further promotion. The balance of opinion among 
local Govei-nments is in favour of these views. The 
Madras Government, however, recommend a scale of 
pay from Bs. 110 to Bs. 250 in four grades, in order 
to reduce the interval between the pay of a first grade 
Sub-Inspector and the lowest grade of Inspector, and 
to make the scale approach more closely to that of 
tahsildars. The United Provinces Government divides 
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inspectors into the three classes of Circle, Court, and 
Reserve Inspectors, and suggests a somewhat more 
liberal scale of pay for the two latter classes. It 
farther proposes to abolish all allowances with the 
exception of the allowance of Rs. 25 a month granted 
to the kotwals of six large cities. The Madras sug- 
gestion that the pay of the lowest grade of Inspectors 
should be Bs. 110 does not commend itself to the 
Government of India in view of the facts that in 1890 
Lord Lansdowne’s Government considered that the 
minimum pay for Inspectors all over India ought to be 
Rs. 150, and that the decision to fix the maximum pay 
of a Sub-Inspector at Rs. 100 will reduce the interval 
to which the Madras Government take exception. 
The proposals of the Commission regarding the pay 
of Inspector's are based upon the view that the duties 
and responsibilities of these officer's in police matters 
are jirralogous to those of tahsildars in respect of 
revenue business, and that unless the pay of the two 
Departments is so far assimilated as to attract much 
the same kind of men it will he impossible to secure 
suitable candidates for the police. In the case of Sub- 
Inspectors the principle of equalising, so far as may 
be, the prospects of Police and Revenue officers, has 
already been accepted by the Government of India, 
and they have decided also to apply it to the gr'ade of 
Inspectoi^, which will he recr'uited chiefly by promo- 
tion from among station-hoirse officers. They accor- 
dingly sanction the Commission’s recommendation 
that the scale of pay should run from Bs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 in three grades, with a few special appoint- 
ments on Rs. 250. An exception should be made In 
the case of Coorg, where tahsildars and subordinate 
Magistrates receive only Bs. 100, Bs. 125, and Rs, 150, 
and Inspectors of Police should be paid on the same 
scale. The local allowances to kotwals in a few large 
cities in the United Provinces will be retained by 
reason of the special status and obligations of these 
officers. As regards travelling allowances, the Govern- 
ment of India have decided to grant to Circle Inspectors 
a daily allowance of Re. 1 when absent from head- 
quarters, and to sanction fixed horse or conveyance 
allowances for Inspectors in charge of towns and 
Prosecuting and Resei've Inspectors. 

25. Bui-opeau Officers : Method of Recruitment. — 
The proposals of the Commission on the impoi-tant 
subject of the recruitment and training of the Euro- 
pean officers of the police are contained in paragraphs 
63 and 64 of the Report and are smnmai'ised in 
Chapter XII. as follows : — 

(1) That the recxantment of the European service 
should be by competitive examination in England, on 
the same conditions as at present, except that the age 
limit for candidates should be 18 to 20. 

(2) That successful candidates should he required 
to undergo a two years’ course of training at an 
English residential University where there is a Board 
of Indian Studies, each candidate receiving an allow- 
ance during this period of 1001. a year ; and that the 
coui'se of study should include criminal law and prac- 
tice, taking of notes of cases in the criminal courts, 
an Indian vernacular, Indian history, geography and 
ethnology, and riding. Probationers shoffid also be 
requu'ed to join a volunteer corps and become efficient. 

(3) That in addition to this probationary training 
in England each Assistant Superintendent should, on 
arrival in India, be attached for one session to the 
Provincial training school. 

26. Views of Local Governments.— Concerning the 
expediency of recruiting the European branch of the 
service solely by competition in England, and thus 
debarring from it the Em-opean horn in India, there is 
some difference of opinion among the local Gorem- 
ments consulted. The Madras Government report 
that on the only three occasions when candidates for 
the police were selected locally, all of them had 
received their education in England ; and that the 
chief result of local recruitment hitherto has been to 
admit young men educated in England who came out 
to India because they had no hope of entering the 
service by competition at home. They obsei-ve that 
Europeans bom in India are statutory natives, and 
that, as such they would be eligible for the Provincial 
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service, and would have a chauce of becoming superin- 
tendents by promotion. The Bombay Government 
are emphatically in favoui- of recruitment by com- 
petitive examination in England, and would not go 
further in the direction of local recniitment than to 
provide that Europeans may be appointed in India 
with the sanction of the Governor- General in Council. 
The Bengal Government is strongly opposed to re- 
cniihnent in this countiy for the Indian as distin- 
guished from the Provincial police serrice. If tliis 
view is not accepted, the Lieutenant-Govemor recom- 
mends that the number of vacancies filled in India 
should be as few as possible, and that no officer should 
be recruited in this countiy who has been educated in 
England. The United Provinces Government dwells 
upon the increased facilities for obtaining a cheap 
education in England and the tendency of Anglo- 
Indian pai-ents at the present day to send their sons 
home, which it considers not likely to be checked by 
any improvement of European schools in India. On 
the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
remarks that he knows from personal experience th.at 
nomination in India, though it has given the seiwice 
some of the worst, has also produced some of the best 
police officers. He would therefore recruit annually 
for one appointment in India, provided that a suitable 
candidate is forthcoming. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma says that he has had no experience of Anglo- 
Indians enlisted by competition in India, but on general 
grounds he thinks that .a limited number of youths of 
this class should be recruited in India bj’ nomination 
followed either by a qualifying examination or by com- 
petition. Por Burma he would prefer nomination 
without competition. The Chief Commissioner of 
Assam would reseiwea certain number of apipointments 
for competition in India among boys nominated by 
headmastera of Anglo-Indian schools. The Cliief Com- 
missioners of Coorg and the Noith-West Pi'ontier 
Province are also in favour of making some direct 
appointments in India. 

27. Conclusions of Secretary of State. — The 
question tums upon the individual capacity of a few 
members of a large and not altogether homogeneous 
oommimity for the discharge of duties demanding 
certain qualifications which the education and sur- 
roundings of the class to which they belong do not 
ordinarily tend to produce. The factors of the problem 
are in themselves obscxxre, and the divergence of views 
on the pxart of competent authonties points to the 
difficulty of arrtving at any ceitain conclusion. The 
Secretaiy of State is strongly impjressed with the ex- 
pediency, urged upon him by officers of long and recent 
experience in India, of keeping open the higher 
branches of the Police to that class of Iluropeans whose 
knowledge of the people, their language, and their 
ways has in the past given to the service some of its 
best and most skilled officera. It seems to him prob- 
able that if domiciled Europeans' are compelled by a 
change in the lailes to send their sons who aspire' to 
police employment to England for their education, the 
resiilt wiU be the loss of that intimate knowledge of 
native habits and modes of thought, which has hitherto 
distinguished police officers drawn from this class. The 
Secretary of State also feels veiy strongly that a 
decision which closed the superior service (except in 
the Provincial branch) to a class which has hitherto 
been among the mostsuccessful in it would be greatly and 
not unjustifiably resented. He is unable to admit that 
for police purposes the locally educated European 
must necessarily be inferior, as is suggested by the 
Commission in paragraph C9 of their Report, and he 
thinks that the arguments in favour of continuing to 
utilise him as ho has hitherto been utilised, greatly 
pre])onderate. It has, therefore, been decided, as the 
best solution ot the matter, to reserve to the Governor- 
Genera! in Council the power to make such appoint- 
inents in exceptional cases on the special recommenda- 
tion of a loca. Government in favour of an individual, 
and subject to the condition that the candidate put 
forward has attained an adequate standard of educa- 
tional qualifications. 

28. European Officers: Hethod of Training.— ' 

AITuIe admitting the necessity for subjecting European 


police officers to a thorough preliminary training, both 
general and special, in subjects a knowledge of which 
will tend to produce professional efficiency, the Govern- 
ment of India have ultimately detennined, after con- 
sidering various alternative proposals, that it will not 
be expedient to confer this training at any of the English 
Universities. They recognise that there is something to 
be said for the view advocated by the Commission, that 
the elements of the Indian vernaculars are acquired by 
Europeans most correctly from European teachers who 
are accustomed to take note of linguistic difficulties, 
and are best qualified to explain to students those 
points in the structure of a vernacular language which 
have given themselves most trouble in acquiring it; 
but they see no reason why, in the training schools in 
India to which candidates will be sent on arrival, 
instruction of this kind should not be forthcoming. 
Indian etlmology, again, cannot be studied in Europe 
with the fulness with which it can be studied in India, 
whei'e the necessary illustrations ai'e at hand ; and 
valuable as a coui'se of repoi’ting cases in court may 
be in teaching the elements of procedure in police 
cases, there is so much difference between Indian and 
English criminal practice that the Government of India 
cannot regard this part of the proposed training as 
essential. 

29. For these reasons the Government of India are 
of opinion that the training of probationary Assistant 
Superintendents must be carried out in Lidia, that they 
should proceed to this countiy as soon as they have 
been pronormced fit for seiwice and have passed in 
riding, and that they should remain at a training school 
in India for not less than IS months. This is the 
view taken by all local Governments, with the e.vcep- 
tion of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, who proposes 
to place probationers for two years under selected 
District Superintendents, and the Chief Commissioner 
of the K’orth-'West Frontier Province, who would give 
IS months’ training partly at provincial headquarters 
and partly at a police station and at district head- 
quarters. The necessary arrangements will be rrrade 
in coirsultation -with local Governments for the oorrrse 
of study to be pirrstred, under well-qualified teachers, 
at these schools which the Governor- General in Cormcil 
regards as of the irtmost importance to the efficiency of 
the Indian Police service. He is disposed to agree with 
the opinion expressed by some authorities that they 
should not be located at Presiderrey towns. 

30. Faragraph G5. Assistant Superintendents : 
Pay, Es. 300, Es. 400, and Es. 500. — All Governments, 
except the United Provinces, accept the proposals of the 
Commission to fix the pay of Assistant Superintendents 
at Rs. 300, Rs. 400, and Rs. 500 in three grades. In view 
of improved prospects and easier perrsion conditions 
the United Provinces Government thinks it unneces- 
sary to raise the pay of the first grade beyond Rs. 450. 
It desires also to retain the local allowance of Rs. 100 
now attached to the charge of the subdirisiou of 
Lalitpur, to give similar allowarce for Kassia and 
Karwi, and to grant an allowance of Rs. 60 orr accorrnt 
of dearness of living in six stations. The Governnieut 
of India adopt the Commission’s proposals us to rates 
of p.ay. IVith regard to the further opinion that no 
local allowarrces should be granted, on the general 
ground that these can no longer be justified when the 
pay and prospects of the service have been mater-ially 
im 2 )roved, the Governor- General in Council will leave 
it open to local Governments to propose the retention 
of such allowances in places where living is excep- 
tionally dear. 

31. District Superintendents : Pay, Es. 700, 
Es. 800, Es. 900, Es. 1,000, and Es. 1,200.— As regards 
the pay of Superintendents, the proposals of the Com- 
mission have been generally approved by local Govern- 
ments. The Madras Government, however, suggest 
that the pay of the highest grade of Superintendent 
should be fixed at Rs. 1,100. The United Provinces 
Government advocates a scale rising from Rs. GOO to 
Rs. 1,000 in addition to local allowances aggregating 
Es. 9,G00 a year. The Lieirtenant-Governor considers 
a grade on Rs 1,200 unnecessary in itself and incon- 
sistent with the proposal which he makes regai'ding 
Deputy Inspector-General. Nor does he think it neces- 
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saiy that an oificer should rise at once from Es. 500 as 
a first grade assistant to Es. 700 as a fifth grade District 
Superintendent, and he suggests the introduction of a 
small grade of Es. 600 in ■which a man would not 
remain long. The Bunna Govemment recommends 
that for Superintendents the rates in force for executive 
engineer should be introduced with an improved 
grading and a similar system of increments for 
approved service. Whatever rates maybe adopted for 
India, he thinks that Superintendents in Bm-ma should 
get jRs. 100 and assistants Es. SO in excess of the 
Indian scale. In support of his proposal the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor refers to the case of the Forest and 
Public Works sendees, and ohseiwes that in regarding 
the Bui’ina Commission the pay of first grade Assistant 
Commissioners was fixed at Es. 1,000 in consideration 
of the high cost of li-sdng in Buiraa. It is true that 
officers of the two former services when employed in 
Burma on pay not exceeding Es. 900 or Es. 1,000 a 
month, receive a local allowance of Es. 100, and that 
the same concession has recently been extended to 
officers of the Indian Medical Sexwice on pay not 
exceeding Es. 1,000. But the reason is that these 
services are Imperial, that they are not i-ecruited 
specially for Burma, and that it is necessary to give 
them some compensation for the disadvantages of 
serving in that Province. This argument cannot, in 
the opinion of the Govemment of India, be extended to 
the police, and the special rates proposed could only he 
justified on the general ground that recruitment for 
the Indian Police as a whole would be injuiiously 
affected by the liability to be posted to Burma on the 
system of selection by rotation which obtains in the 
case of the Indian Civil Service. It is impossible at 
present to say that this would be the case, and the 
Govemor-General in Council is not prepared to enter- 
tain the Bui'ma proposal until its necessity has been 
proved by experience. The Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, while generally acceptmg the recommendations 
of the Commission, thinks that the pay of a fifth 
grade Superintendent might be fixed at Es. 600. After 
considering carefully the views of the local Govern- 
ments the Govemment of India have decided to accept 
the Commission’s proijosals as to the pay of District 
Supeidntendents of Police. 

32. District Superintendents : Only Men fit for 
the most importan't Districts to he promoted beyond 
Es. 900. — The Bombay Government demur to the 
proposal that Superintendents should not be promoted 
beyond the class of Es. 900 if they are considered 
unfit 'to hold charge of the most important districts, on 
the ground that the question is a delicate one and 
extremely difficult to pronounce upon finally. The 
condition, however, is strictly analogous to that under 
which members of the executive branch of the Provin- 
cial service receive promotion up to Es. 400 by seniority, 
and reach the higher grades only by selection, and the 
Government of India have no hesitation in appraving 
it. 

33. Paragraphs 66 and 68. Deputy Superiuteu- 
dents : To be Natives of India qualified for Provincial 
Service: Pay, Es. 250, Es. 300, Es. 400, Es. 500. — ^All 
local Governments save one agree with the proposal of 
the Commission to create a Pro-vincial police service to 
be filled by natives of India called Deputy Superinten- 
dents, who are qualified for the existing provincial 
services. Their functions and their departmental 
status will be similar to those of Assistant Superinten- 
dents ; they will help the Superintendent in his duties 
of control and supei’vision, and wiU relieve him of office 
routine so that he may he more free to tour about his 
district. This new class of ofiioers wiU be distributed 
among four grades on pay rising from Es. 250 to 
Es. 500. The United Provinces Government, however, 
suggests that the pay range from Es. 250 to Es. 450 
in five grades, so as not to exceed the maximum which 
it proposes for Assistant Superintendents. As the 
latter suggestion has been rejected, the argument no 
longer holds good, and the Govemment of India 
sanction the recommendation of the Commission. 
They observe that this pi'oposal was cordially accepted 
by the Maharaja of Darbhanga failing the acceptance 
of the alternative put forward by him in the second 


part of his note of dissent. The Governor- General in 
Council trusts that it may be foimd possible to secure 
good material for this class, on whose judicious selec- 
tion will greatly depend the enlistment of the 
sympathies of educated Indians on the side of the 
police, and who will firmish the som'ce from which 
Indian District Superintendents may eventuallj’ be 
drawn. 

34. Paragraph 67. Native District Superinten- 
dents : To be appointedwben fit, but no Appointments 
to be reserved. — There is general agreement among 
local Governments that it would be inexpedient to re- 
serve a certain fixed number of District Superintendent - 
ships of Police for natives of India, and the Government 
of India accept this view. Deputy Superintendents, 
however, will he eligible for promotion to district 
charges where their fitness is fully established. When 
thus promoted their pay -will run from Es. 600 to 
Es. 900 in four classes, as proposed by the Commission. 

35. Paragraph 70. Deputy Inspectors-General 
Pay,Es. 1,500 andEs. 1,800.— For Deputy Inspectors 
General the Commission propose three grades of pay — 
Es. 1,500, Es. 1,750, and Es. 2,000. In refemng the 
question to local Governments, the Govemment of 
India remarked that these rates appeared to them to 
be probably unnecessarily high. The Madras Govern- 
ment obseive that Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police may he taken to correspond with Conservators 
of Forests and Superintending Engineers of the Public 
Works Department. As none of these officers receive 
more than Es. 1,600, they think that the pay of the 
thi’ce grades of Deputy Inspectors-General should be 
Es. 1,600, Es. 1,400, and Es. 1,200, and that the pay of 
the highest grade of District Superintendents shohld he 
fixed at Es, 1,100. The Bombay Government also 
refer to the Forest and Public Works Departments, 
hut consider that, ha'ving regard to the importance of 
seeming good men for the police, the rates proposed by 
the Commission ara not unreasonably high. They are, 
however, not prepared to say that a maximum of 
Es. 1,800 is not sufficient, pro'vided the five appoint- 
ments required in Bombay are graded so as to give 
two onEs. 1,800, one on Es. 1,650 and two on Es. 1,500. 
The United Provinces Government thinks that the pay 
proposed by the Commission would put the senior 
Deputy Inspector-General on a better footing than 
heads of departments, such as the Inspector-General 
of Prisons or the Sanitary Commissioner. In view of 
the improved prospects of pension, it proposes a scale 
of Es. 1,200, Es. 1,500, and Es. 1,800. The Burma 
Government also refers to the Forest and Public 
Works Departments, and remarks that Deputy-In- 
speccors-General holds rank corresponding to that of 
Conservators and Superintending Engineers, who are 
graded on Es. 1,400 to Es. 1,600. The Lieutenant- 
Governor points out that in the two Departments 
named there is approximately one prize appointment 
to eight other appointments, whereas in the police 
the pi'oportion -will he only one to twenty. At the 
same time, he apprehends difficulty if the rates of pay 
in the police exceed those of corresponding appoint- 
ments mother Departments, and suggests that Deputy 
Inspectors-General should he graded at Es. 1,400, 
Es. 1,600, and Es. 1,800. 

The new scheme of pay proposed by the Commission ‘ 
for Deputy Inspectors-General appears to the Govern- 
ment of India to he higher than the circumstances of 
the case demand, in view of the fact that police officers 
will continue to he ehgihle for the appointment of 
Inspector-General. They further apprehend that the 
result of adopting it would he to create dissatisfaction 
with the present scale of remuneration in other Indian 
services. In their opinion it is not probable that this 
dissatisfaction would he removed by considerations 
drawn from the general average of pay in the police. 
For these reasons, and also ha'ving regard to the duties 
which these officers will have to perfoi-m, the Governor- 
General in Ooimcil has decided that two grades of pay 
onEs. 1,500 and Es. 1,800 will he sufficient. 

36. Deputy Inspectors-General : To he eligible for 
Additional Pension of Es. 1,000. — Concurring with 
the local Governments, the Government of India have 
decided that the appointment of Deputy Inspector- 
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Genend should ho made by selection from among 
Siiperintendents, and should be regarded as the highest 
prize absolutely reser^’ed for the Police Department. 
They also agree with the Commission and with the 
local Governments in thinking that Deputy Inspectors- 
General of Police should be eligible for an additional 
pension of Rs. 1,000 a year. 

31. The proposal made at the end of paragraph 70 
of the Report to introduce a system of family pensions 
seems to the Government of India to have been 
insufficiently considered. The Commission have not 
refen-ed to the existence of a provident fund nor to the 
fact that police officers may subscribe to the Uncoven- 
anted Service Family Pension Fund ; and the recom- 
mendation involves the extension to a number of other 
services of a general principle which has at present 
been applied only to the Army and the Indian Civil 
Service. As at present advised, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of India do not intend to proceed further in the 
matter. 

38. Paragraph 71. Inspector-General: Pay in 
larger Provinces Rs. 2,500-100-3,000 ; in Central 
Provinces, Local Allowance of Rs. 450 subject to 
maximum of Rs. 2,500 ; in Assam, Rs. 2,250.— For 
the appointment of Inspector-General the Commission 
pi^opose a pay of Rs. 2,500-100-3,000 in the larger 
provinces; a local allowance of Rs. 250 a month in 
Assam and the Central Provinces ; and in the North- 
West Frontier Province the pay of a first class Deputy 
Inspector-General, Rs. 2,000 a month. All local 
Goveniments agree except Bombay and Ass.am. The 
former remark that the pay of a second grade Com- 
missioner is Rs. 3,000, and they propose that when the 
appointment is held by a civilian it should be graded 
as a Commissionership and the salary fixed at Rs. 3,000. 
But it is evidently undesirable to make exceptions in 
particular Provinces to the general scale ; and the 
Commission’s proposal really secures all that is needed. 
By the time a District Magistrate selected as Inspector- 
General has become eligible for promotion to a Com- 
missionership he will probably have attained the 
maximum pay of his rank, and it is not intended that 
an officer should enter the Inspector-Generalship when 
he has already become a Commissioner, but merely 
that having taken the appointment as a magistrate, he 
should have no pecuniary inducement to leave it when 
promoted to the charge of a division. The object 
which the Bombay Government have in view — the 
retention of an Inspector-General for a substantial 
time — ^will thus be attained ; and the Government of 
India are unnble to accept their modification of the 
Commission’s proposal. 

In view of the small size of the province and of the 
fact that the Inspector-General of Police has been 
relieved of excise work, the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam is not sure that an allowance of Rs. 250 in 
addition to the officer’s pay as a member of the Com- 
mission is needed. If no material change is made in 
the extent of that province it seems to the Government 
of India sufficient that the maximum salary should be 
Rs. 2,250 a month. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces has not referred to the proposals of 
the Commission. Since tlie addition of Berar the pay 
of the Inspector-General has been increased by a local 
allowance sufficient to biing his emoluments up to 
those of a first grade deputy commissioner, viz., 
Rs. 2,250 a month. The Government of India think, 
however, that in the Central Provinces (as in other 
provinces except Assam) the maximum pay should be 
equivalent to that of the lowest grade of Commissioner. 
They have decided, therefore, that the Inspector- 
General of the Central Provinces should be given the 
pay of his rank, plus an allowance of Rs. 450, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 2,500. 

The Commission recommend that the appointment 
of Inspector-General should for the present ordinarily 
be held by a selected district magistrate, but that in 
exceptional cases police officers may also be eligible. 
The appointment is one of such importance that the 
Government of India deem it undesirable to make any 
announcement on this subject which would tie the 
hands of the Gove.nment in future, and they would 
le.T.ve to local Gt,vernmcnts full discretion to fill the 


post either from the Indian Civil Service or from the 
Police as may seem most expedient. For the reasons 
stated by the Commission the Inspector-General should 
not be a Secretary to Government, but he should have 
free access to the head of the local Government and 
should communicate imoffioially with the secretariat. 

89. Armed Reserves: History of Question.— In 
paragraphs 72 to 77 of their raport the Commission 
deal with the subject of the armed police reserves and 
the military police in British India. These forces 
must be organized in such a manner as to enable them 
to deal jiromptly and effectually with ordinary tumults 
and local disturbances without the aid of the mOitaiy 
arm, and also to render effective help in maintaining 
internal security in the event of a general mobilization 
of the field armj-. In view of the importance of the 
subject the Government of India deem it advisable to 
refer in some detail to the jrast disertssions relating 
to it. 

In 1886 certain religious disturbances iir Northern 
India led Lord Duiferirr’s Gover-nment to consider 
the question of police reserves. In addressing local 
Gover-nments on the subject they called attention to 
the principles laid down by the Police Commission 
of I860 and reoogirized on subseqrrent occasions, 
viz. : — . 

(i) that the functions of a civil police were to 
protect the commrrrrity against all local criminal 
classes and to prrt down all riots and local dis- 
turbances ; 

(ii) that they should be so far drilled and disciplined 
as to enable them to deal with large bodies of non- 
military men ; 

(iii) that they should only carry arms where there 
is a chance of their often having to deal with armed 
or desperate men, or when employed oir duties tjie 
nature of which required them to be arnred ; 

(iv) that the strength of the forae should bo no 
gr-eater than is needed for purely police purposes, a 
reserve being kept at some headquarters to be available 
against sudden local outbreaks. 

After considering the replies of local Governments 
Lord Lansdowne’s Government decided hr March 1889 
(i) that the principles laid down hr 1860 should be 
strictly adhered to, and that as far as possible 
the arrangements therr proposed should be pre- 
served or restored as the case might be; (ii) th.at 
sufficient reser-ve should be maintained, if possible, 
in every district, brrt at all everrts at convenient centres, 
to put down all riots and local distrrrbances.and ready, 
or capable of being concentrated, for extraordinary 
emergencies ; (iii) that the reserves should form part 
of the district force, and should not be relieved of all 
escort duty; (iv) that all recruits shorrld, as far as 
possible, pass through the reserve, and be capable of 
serving with it as occasion might reqtrire ; (v) that 
Snider rifles should only be given to special reserves 
employed as nrilitary police or against dacoits; that 
the ordinary reserves did not require rifles, but ought 
to have such arms as would enable them to deal 
effectively with large bodies of rioters at close quarters ; 
and that a suitable weapon for this purpose would be 
a breech-loading smooth-bore carbirre to fire ball or 
buckshot. 

40. Proposals of Commission. — The principles 
adopted by the Government of India in 1889 for the 
orgarrization of the reserves have not been modified by 
any sirbsequent orders. The system has rrot, however, 
been developed in all provinces on the lines intended, 
and in Bombay and the United Provinces the force 
has been divided into armed arrd rmarmed branches. 
The Police Commission condemn this arrangerrrent on 
the gr-ormd that it either imposes a he.avy strain 
on the armed branch, or leads to an unnecessarily 
extravagant scale of establishment, and recommend a 
reversion to the plan approved by the Goverumerrt of 
India in 1889, under which all the member-s of the 
force are to be taught the use of arms and instrircted 
in drill. The Commission further propose that there 
should be at the headquartera of each district, or 
perhaps, where the districts are small, at convenierrt 
centi-es in groups of districts, a body of armed police 
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called the headquartei's force, ayailahle for the per- 
formance of all guard, orderly and escoi-t duties at 
head-quarters, including the supply of escorts to bring 
in treasure and sometimes prisoners from suh-divisional 
stations, and that a certain pi’oportion of this force, 
which might ordinarily he fixed at 25 constables and 
2 head constables, should be tept in reserve ready for 
despatch in any direction at a moment’s notice. The 
proposal is not, perhaps, altogether clear, and might 
be interpreted as meaning that the whole headquarters 
forces of more than one district might he collected at 
a single headquartets. The Govei-nment of India 
understand the intention to be, that only the portions 
of these forces to he kept in reseiwe for despatch on 
emergencies should he so collected. The Commission 
consider that the charge of this headquarters reseiwe 
should he given to a European inspector assisted, 
where it is a large one, hy one or more Emupean 
sergeants, and that through it all members of the 
force should periodically pass for com-ses of training 
of suitable dm-ation. 

41. Conclusions of the Government of India. — 
After careful consideration of the subject the Govern- 
ment of India have now decided, (i) to approve the 
system of reserves proposed by the Police Commission 
for Madras, Bengal, the Punjab, Bm-ma, the Central 
Prorinces and Assam ; (ii) to allow the Bombay and 
ITnited Provinces Governments to retain the existing 
division of the force into armed and unarmed branches, 
at the same time expressing preference for the system 
advocated by the Commission and urging its adoption 
as opportunity offera ; (iii) to maintain the military 
police in Assam, Burma, and Bengal, and in the two 
former provinces to look to this branch only of the 
police force for the maintenance of order in times of 
emergency ; and (iv) to arm the force ordinarily with 
bored-out Martinis, the rifles now in its hands being 
retained and their number increased temporarily in 
cases of necessity. The Governor General in Council 
believes that these arrangements will be sufficient to 
hold the countiy in a time of emergency ivithout in 
any way interfering with the due performance by the 
district police of the normal duties entrusted to 
them. 

42. Paragraph 78. Present Strength of Mounted 
Police to he maintained. — The Commission admit 
that some force of mounted men is required, especially 
in large cities and in places where dacoity is rife ; but 
in view of the expense they consider that they should 
not be employed unless the necessity is cleaily estab- 
lished. In so far as mounted police are required in 
the presidency to^vns and Rangoon the subject is dealt 
with under the head of city police. As regards their 
use in mufassal areas, the Bombay Goveraroent repre- 
sent strongly that it would be dangerous to diminish 
the force to the extent suggested by the Commission. 
They are prepared, however, to attempt some reduction 
in those districts of the presidency pi'oper where the 
number of mounted police has already been reduced 
below ten. In Sind, where it is alleged that mounced 
men are the only efficient police, they deprecate any 
decrease at aU. The United Provinces and Punjab 
Governments consider it impossible to reduce the 
existing mormted establishment, which in the former 
case has already been brought down to the strength 
recommended by the Commission. The Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces is prepared, though 
reluot.antly, to reduce the existing force to four dafadars 
and 46 sowars — a saving of Bs. 17,000 a yeai-. The 
GoverAment of India, however, are decidedly of opinion 
that the present strength of five dafadars and 95 sowars 
should be retained for use in purauing dacoits and 
dispei-sing rioters. There have been serious outbreaks 
in Nagpur city, and there is no cavalry station nearer 
than Jubbulpore. In all of these cases the view of the 
local government that the existing force should be 
maintained is accepted. There seems to have been 
some hesitation in carrying out the reductions in the 
number of mounted men which have already been 
effected, and the Government of India think that in 
areas in which they are found to be specially useful in 
suppressing disturbances the local Governments should 
not be debaiTed from reconsidering the question 


whether the numbers have not been too much 
reduced. 

43. Paragraph 81. Discipline and relations 
between district officers and police. — The diffi- 
cult question of the relations between the district 
magistrate and the district superintendent has not 
been made easier by a certain indistinctness, if not 
inconsistency, in the Commission’s recommendations, 
which has presented difficulties to most of the local 
Governments. In paragraph 81 the Commission lay 
down the principle that the maintenance of discipline 
must be tnisted entirely to the officers of the force. 
They state that in the Madras Police Act (XSTV. 
of 1859) and the General Police Act (V. of ISGl) 
there is no mention of the district magistrate or the 
Commissioner in connection with the dicipline of 
the force. The General Police Act drlfei's from the 
Madras Police Act in that, while in section 7 it 
declares the appointment of all police officers, other 
than gazetted officers to rest with the superior officera 
of the force and describes the punisments which can 
be awarded to them, in section' 4 it declares the 
administration of the police throughont the local 
jurisdiction of the magistrate of the district to be 
under the general control and direction of such 
magistrate. This is one of the most vital matters 
affecting police administration and the Government 
of India propose to examine it in some detail. 

44. Bombay Act IV. of 1890. — The Bombay Act IV. 
of 1890, the provisions of which were discussed at 
length between Lord Lansdowne's Govenment and 
the local Government, is fuller and more precise than 
any of the other Acts. The relations between the 
the district magistrate and the district superintendent 
are defined in the foUo-sving provisions : — 

(1) Section 12 provides that the district superin- 
tendent shall, subject to the oi'ders of the Inspector- 
General and of the magistrate of the district within 
their several spheres of authority, direct and regulate 
all matters of arms, di’ill, exercise, observation of 
persons and events, mutual relations, distribution of 
duties, study of laws, orders and modes of proceeding, 
and all matters of executive detail in the fulfilment 
of their duties by the police force of his district. 

(2) Section 13 places the district superintendent 
and the police force of a district imder the command 
and control of the magistrate, but in exercising this 
authority the magistrate is to be governed by such 
rules and orders as the Government may from time 
to time make, and is to be subject to the lawful ordei-s 
of the Commissioner. 

(3) Section 15 empowers the magistrate to require 
from the district superintendent I'eports, either general 
or particular, on any matter connected with crimes, 
the condition of the criminal classes, the prevention 
of disorder, the regulation of assemblies and amuse- 
ments, the distribution of the police force, the utilisa • 
tion of auxiliary means and all other matters in 
furtherance of his control of the police force and the 
maintenance of order. 

(4) Section IG empowers the magistrate, if he 
observes marked incompetence, or unfitness for the 
locality or for his particular duties, in any officer 
subordinate to the district superintendent, to call 
on the latter to substitute another officer for any 
officer whom he has power to i-emove, and the super- 
intendent is bound to comply with such requisition. 
In the case of an inspector or officer of higher grade 
the magistrate may communicate with the Inspectoi'- 
General, who must thereon determine the measures 
to be taken with careful attention to the views of 
the magistrate, and must infonn him of the orders 
he may issue. 

45. Commission’s views' as to discMine. — Further, 
under section 29 (3) the Inspector-General is given 
power to punish inspectors in accordance with sub- 
section (1) of that section, while the district super- 
intendent may punish any officer subordinate to an 
inspector, and may even suspend an inspector pending 
the orders of the Inspector-General. The exercise 
of these powers is subject to such rules and orders 
as may be made by Government. The district magi- 
strate is not, under the Bombay Act, empowered to 
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punisli or dismiss any police ofGoer any more than 
he is under Act V. of 1861, hut by sections 12, 13, 13 
and 16 of the former Act he is given large powers 
of control and direction, both geneml and specific, 
which extend to the discipline of the force, just as 
under Act V. of 1861 he is given general powers of 
control and direction. The Govemment of India 
understand tliat the Commission’s r-ecommendations 
as tlie discipline are : — (i) that the magistrate should 
be- empowered to direct the superintendent to make 
an inquiry into the conduct of any subordinate police 
officer ; (ii) that if dissatisfied -ndth the results of any 
inquiry into a case of misconduct he should be at 
liberty to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Deputy Inspector-General, and, if necessary, of the 
In-spoctor-General. So far as the Governor General 
in Council can judge, the Commission’s remarlcs in 
paragraph 81 are made solely with reference to the 
punishment of the officers of the force, power in 
resjject of which is, under all the Acts, reserved 
to the Government or to the departmental officera, 

46. Commission’s views on relations of police to 
district magistrate not altogether distinct. — The 
observations of the Commission in paragraph 121 of 
the report am, however, somewhat indistinct. It 
is essential, they say, “to preseiwe the responsibility 
“ of the district magistrate for the general success of 
“ the criminal administration of his district, and to 
“ .afford him prompt means of ensui'ing the obedience 
“ of the organised constabulary to his lawful oi'ders.’’ 
He must have the power, therefore, to issue to the 
police any orders necessary to secure the efficient 
discharge of their duties in the preseiwation of the 
peace or in the pj'evention or detection of offences. 
But his “ inteiwention is not intended to be constant 
“ or detailed. It is intended to be confined to what is 
“ necessar-y to maintain the magistrate’s control over 
“ the criminal administration of the district, and his 
“ responsibility for the maintenance of the peace, but 
“ it is not intended to extend to the adininistriitiou of 
“ the police department, except where interference in 
“ that is necessary for maintaining the above control 
“ and responsibility.” 

In paragraph 122 the Commission refer to the 
extension in some provinces of the district magistrate’s 
control in the matter of appointments and of thqt of 
the Commissioner and district magistrate in respect of 
appeals. After noticing that the different manuals go 
too far in subordinating the district superintendent to 
the magistrate the Commission proceed : — “ It is time 
“ that the absolute necessity for maintaining the res- 
“ ponsibility of the district magistrate demands that 
‘ ho should receive the fullest assistance from the 
“ superintendent, or that the latter should promptly 
“ carry out his orders.” They add — “ though he must 
“ cany out the lawful orders of the district magistrate, 
“ he is not his assistant in the sense in which an 
“ assistant collector is.” Again in paragraph 123 
they say : “ the district magistrate must be kept 
informed of the progress of criminal .administration.” 
He is able to ensure this because (i) he receives im- 
portant diaries and reports of aia-ests ; (ii) he can 
collect infoi-mation fi-om the people on tour ; (iii) the 
district superintendent must bring to his notice every- 
thing of impoitance in connection with crime and 
criminals, must discuss the work of the police with 
him, and must take his advice on all important mattera. 
“ The district magistrate should rarely, and only of 
“ necessity, interfere in ordinary police work or in 
“ investigations, but the discretion must be left to 
“ him as to when intei-ference is necessaiy.” “He 
“ should only rarely have to interfere in police work, 
“ though he certainly must' have the power to inter- 
“ fere when necessary.” Finally the Commission con- 
sider “ that, in the interests of the people, the police 
“ must remain under the general control and direction 
“ of the district magistrate.” 

47. Opinions of local Governments. — The views of 
local Governments upon the questions raised in the 
foregoing paragraphs are by no means unanimous. 
The SLadras Government suggest that the district 
magistrate should be empowered (1) to order .an inquiry 
into the conduct of any police officer, and to make 


suggestions to the Inspector-Gener.al, (2) to recommend 
the removal of an inspector from any charge in his 
district, and th,at if the Inspector- General disagrees he 
should be bound to lay the- case befoi-e Government. 
The Bombay Govemment merely say that the pro- 
motion of sub-inspectors should be made by the 
Deputy Inspector-General in consultation with the 
district magistrate and the superintendent. The 
Bengal Government, while holding that the discipline 
of the force should rest with the departmental officers, 
suggests (1) that in cases of misconduct affecting out- 
sidei-s the p.apers should bo sent to the magistrate for 
information, and that it should be in his discretion to 
advise the superintendent or to refer the case to the 
Inspector- General if the superintendent does not agree 
with him ; (2) that in other cases the magistrate should 
have the power to order an inquiry, into the conduct of 
any police officer, and to bring to the notice of the 
Deputy Inspector-General and Inspector-General anj’ 
misuse by the superintendent of his disoiplinai-y 
powers; and (3) th.at the magistrate should have a veto 
on the promotion of sub-inspectors. The United 
Provinces Govemment claims full powei-s of control 
for the district magistrate, and would retain in the 
hands of the Commissioner the police functions which 
he now exercises. The Punjab Govemment, on the 
other hand, is about to modify the system under which 
authority over the police is shared bet-n-een the 
Inspector-General and the Commissioner. The Burma 
Government depi-ecates the weakening of the general 
control of the district magistrate, and obsei-ves that 
the superintendent should keep him fully informed of 
all matters of importance affecting the ijoliee, shoidd 
consult him, and should take his advice. The magistrate 
should not interfei-c in questions of petty discipline 
and the internal economy of the force. As to the 
Commissioner, Sir Hugh Barnes agrees with the con- 
cluding portion of para. 120 of the Commission’s 
i-eport which expresses the state of things existing in 
Burma. The Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces dwells on the necessity of having one 
authority in the district, who will take a broader view 
of pei’sonal questions than the superintendent of police, 
and depu-ecates the restriction of the district magistrate 
and the Commissioner to advisoi-j" functions. The 
Chief Commissioner of Assam thinks that departmental 
control is less effective than that of the district 
authoi'ity for “ the maintenance of the relations with 
“ the people ui)on which the value of the police so 
“ gi-eatly depends.” He suggests that any comments 
on the conduct of the police made by a court should 
be laid before the district magistrate and foi-warded 
by him to the Inspector-General, and that the former 
should have the right to refer to the Govei-nment if in 
his opinion the action taken by the Inspector-Genera! 
is not adequate. Mr. Fuller accepts the view that 
Commissiouei-s should not be chaiged with police 
fimctions, but he would hold them responsible for 
bringing to the notice of the Government any serious 
defects or faihn-es. 

48. Principles suggested: as to district Magis- 
trate. — ^The Govemment of India have considered the 
whole subject carefully in the light of the coirespon- 
dence which took place -witli the Bomb.ay Government 
on the subject of Bombay Act IV. of 1890. It seems 
to them as necessaiy now as it was then to m.-iintain 
the principle that, since the district magistrate is and 
must continue to be the chief executive authority in 
the district, and in that capacity is responsible for the 
peace and good order of his charge, the jiolice must be 
corapiletely imder his control and direction, and he 
must, subject to the usual control of the Commissioner 
and the Government, have unquestioned piower to 
employ them as he thinks best for the maintenance of 
law and order and the detection and suppresion of 
crime. He should not, however, interfere in matters 
of depiartmental management and discipline, excopit 
where the conduct and qualifications of a police officer 
affect the criminal administration of his district. 
Even then his power of inteiwention should be exer- 
cised, not by issuing direct orders, but by bringing the 
case to the notice of the superior officers of the police. 
Owing to the indistinctness of the law as it now stands 
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some local Governments have given magistrates larger 
and more detailed powers than were originally contem- 
lated, or than are necessary for the purpose of giving 
effect to the principle stated above. It is essential, 
in the view of the Govei'mnent of India, that the law 
should now be made perfectly clear on this important 
subject, so as to remove all occasions for tne complaint 
that the district magistrate’s powers have been im- 
properly extended, and the authority of the district 
superintendent over his own subordinates unduly 
reduced. It is equally essential that the supervision 
of the district magistrate over the action of the police 
should be real, and that there should be no room for 
doubt as to his fuU responsibility for the criminal 
administration of his district. 

49. As to Commissioner. — -The Governor General 
in Council now passes to the question of the relations 
between the Commissioner and the police. The 
principle determining the Commissioner's position and 
powers is that it is his duty, as the local head of the 
general administration, to exercise supervision and 
control over the action of the district magistrates in 
respect of police matters. It follows from what has 
been said that there is no necessity fer conferring on 
him the powers given by sections 17 to 20 of the 
Bombay Act. The objects of these sections can 
equally well he attained by executive order. Nor need 
he be a Deputy luspector-Genei-al. Since the Inspector- 
General will in future be an Indian civilian (often of 
Commissioner's standing) or a picked man from the 
department, it need not, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, he anticipated that well considered 
views expressed by a Commissioner will be lightly 
disregarded. The case of the Commissioner in Sind 
requires special treatment. The Government of India 
think that he should be given the powers of a local 
Government for police purposes to be exercised subject 
to the general control of the Governor in CouncU. 

50. Proposals as to Law. — Of the detailed provisions 
required to give effect to these principles some will be 
embodied in a gen(!ral Police Act for India, while 
others will be included in rules to be made under that 
Act with the sanction of the Government of India. 
Poliowing the order of treatment in the Bombay Act 
the matters to be dealt with in the law are the follow- 
ing ; — 

(1) Inspectors and sub-inspectoVs should be ap- 
pointed by the Inspector-General ; subordinates by the 
district superintendent, subject in each case to any 
rule that the local Goveniment may make. 

(2) Matters of arms, diill, exercise, and internal 
discipline should be under the district superintendent. 

(3) The power of punishment should be defined as 
in section 29 (3) of the Bombay Police Act, the list of 
punishments admissible being amended in accordance 
with the Commission’s recommendations (paragraph 82 
of the report) and the power of fining being struck 
out. 

(4) The district magistrate should be empowered to 
direct inquiry into misconduct on the part of police 
officers. 

(5) He should also have the powers described in 
sections 15 and 16 of the Bombay Act IV . of 1890, 
and summarised in paragraph 44 above. 

(6) Tiie district magistrate should be empowei'ed 
by law to issue orders as to the conduct of particular 
investigations. 

(7) The general position of the magistrate should 
be defined as^in section 13 ( 1 ) of the Bombay Act, the 
words “control and direction” being substituted for 
“ command and control ” which seem to the Governor- 
General in Council inappropriate. Effect will be given 
to this general principle, and exceptions made to it, by 
rales passed with the sanction of the Government of 
India. 

51. Proposal as to rules.— The rules under the 
Act will also provide for the following points : — 

(1) The Deputy Inspector-General should have the 
power of transfeiTing officers within his range subject 
to the control of the Inspector- General. 

(2) The course of appeal should be Horn the district 
superintendent to the Deputy Inspector- General, from 
the Deputy Inspector-General to the Inspector- General, 


and from the Inspector-General to Government, but 
only one appeal should be allowed from the original 
order, and there should be no appeal from the minor 
punishments mentioned in paragraph 53 below. 

(3) The records of all serious cases of misconduct 
and of cases affecting the public should be submitted 
to the district magistrate, and he should have power to 
send them on, with his recommendations, through the 
Commissioner to the Deputy Inspector-Gieneral or 
Inspector- General. He should also have power to call 
for any papers relating to the conduct or character of 
a police officer. 

52. Paragraph 82. Punishments. — Following the 
opinion of local Govermnents the Government of India 
approve of the adoption of the black mark sj'stem and 
the abolition of fines in favour of the forfeiture of 
leave. They think however that the period requii-ed to 
wipe out a black mark should be raised from three 
months to six. This matter also would be dealt with 
in the rules to be made under the Act. 

53. Paragraph 83. Appeals. — The Government of 
India agree with the Commission that there should be 
no appeal against an order of confinement to quarters, 
punishment di’ill, extra guai-d, fatigue or other duty, 
black mark, or foifeiture of leave. In all other cases 
one appeal should be allowed in the rules made imder 
the Act. 

54. Paragraph 84, Eemoval ou ground of 
reputation disallowed. — In this paragraph the Com- 
mission make the suggestion that police officers 
believed to be coirnpt should be liable to be i-emoved 
from the service on evidence of general repute, and 
endeavour to support it by reference to the treatment 
of habitual offenders under section 117 (3) of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. The analogy, howevei-, is 
misleading. An habitual offender is not imprisoned 
on the strength of his general reputation. Evidence 
on that point merely leads to his being required to 
furnish security foi’ good behaviour; and he is im- 
prisoned, not because of his reputation, but because no 
one will stand surety for him. The Commission, 
however, qualify the proposal by saying that they do 
not recommend its adoption unless the Government 
ai'e willing to extend it to other departments of public 
service. The Governor-General in Council is unable 
to accqpt this recommendation. 

55. Paragraph 85. Removal for inefflciencv to 
he considered separately. — The' Commission’s pro- 
posal to remove inefficient officers from the service 
raises various large questions which are not confined to 
the police and cannot conveniently be discussed here. 
The Government of India propose to take them into 
consideration separately. 

56. Paragraphs 86 and GO. Promotion. — The 
Commission's recommendations on the subject of 
promotion are — 

(1) that superintendents should be empowered to 
promote officers of and below the rank of sub-inspector ; 

(2) that the promotion of sub-inspectors should be 
subject to the magistrate’s veto ; 

(3) that inspector's and European sergeants should 
be promoted by the Inspector- General. 

The Madras Government slightly vary these pro- 
posals by suggesting that promotion should ordinai-ily 
be made by seniority by the Deputy Inspector-General 
on the I'ecommendation of the superintendent subject 
to the magistrate’s veto. Their object is to enable the 
Deputy Inspector-General to redress inequalities of 
promotion within the districts included in his range. 
The Punjab Government recommends that the pro- 
motion of sub-inspectors should be by ranges, on the 
ground that where districts are small and the number 
of sub-inspectors is limited district promotion must 
produce either a block or animequal flow of promotion. 
The Chief Commissioner of Assam is also opposed to 
district promotion and thinks that sub-inspectors 
should be on a provincial list. The Government of 
India are deterred from defen'ing to the opinions of 
the two dissenting local Governments by the following 
considerations : — 

(1) if the superintendent is to exercise due 
authority in his district he must he given the power to 
reward or to pass over investigating officers ; 
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(2) the Deputy Inspector-General cannot know the 
suh-inspectoi’s of his range well enough to be able to 
make proper use of the power of i)romotion; 

(o) in any case the power of transfer will rest with 
the Deputy Inspector-General, who will thus be 
enabled to redress inequalities, and to con'oct any 
tendency to make an eccentric use of the power of 
district promotion ; 

(4) the argument drawn from the analogy of naib- 
tahsildars overlooks the facts that these officers are 
less numerous than sub-inspectors and that their work , 
admits to a far greater extent of being judged by 
returns. 

All other local Governments accept the pi-oposals 
stated at the beginning of this paragraph, and the 
Government of India have no hesitation in endorsing 
their opinions. 

57. Paragraph 87. Service for Pension; to be 
separately considered. — The Government of India are 
unwilling to delay a decision upon more emergent 
matters by considering the difficult question of the 
period of service for pension. They propose therefore 
to deal separately with the Commission’s proposals 
under tliis head. 

58. Paragraph 88. Buildings. — The Govei-nment 
of India accept the proposals of the Commission that 
quarters should be provided for sub-inspectors and 
officers of lower rank, and if possible for the families 
of such officers also ; and that theie should be in each 
province one or more standard designs for buildings. 

59. Paragraph 89. Uniform. — In the case of 
Eiu'opean officers the Government of India propose to 
prescribe a general uniform, and their decision 
regarding its details will be promulgated hereafter. 
They accept the ■views of the Comjnission as •to the 
uniform of the rest of the force. 

GO. Paragraph 90. Nomenclature. — The Govern- 
ment of India agree with the proposal made by the 
Commission to adopt a standard system of nomen- 
clature in police matters throughout India. 

61. Paragraph 01. Legislation. — All local Govern- 
ments. except Madras and the Central Provinces, agree 
with the Commission in thinking that there should be 
a single Police Act for the whole of India. The Madras 
Govemment give no reasons for theii- dissent, nor are 
the Govemment of India convinced by the views 
expressed by the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. In their judgment the improvement of 
communications and the increasing intercourse between 
provinces afford conclusive reasons for uniform legis- 
lation on the subject of police. Such latitude as may 
be required for different provinces can be given by 
rule-making powera, but these poweivs shoidd, the 
Government of India consider, be exercised subject 
to the control of the Governor-General in Council. 
A Bill has been prepared embodying the views as to 
the discipline of the police and its relations to the 
district officera which are set forth above, and local 
Governments will now be consulted on the subject. 

G2. Paragraph 87. Police Manual. — The Govem- 
ment oi India accept the general opinion of local 
Governments that the proposal to have a single police 
manual containing rules and instmetions of general 
application must be put aside as impracticable. 

63. Paragraph 114. M'onicipal and Cantonment 
Police. — The Govemment of India agree with the 
Commission and ■with local Governments that muni- 
cipal and cantonment police should form an integral 
part of the pi-ovincial force and should be under the 
control of the provincial authorities. 

64. Special Police Forces. — The preceding para- 
graphs deal with the questionsarising for determination 
with reference to the provincial police generally. Tlie 
Govemment of India will now consider the case of 
certain special bodies of police wliich differ from the 
ordinary police in their organisation and in the character 
of their work and therefore demand special ti-eatment. 
These are the police of the three presidency towns 
and Eangoon, the railway police, the police required 
for work on large navigable rivers, and the nolice 
employed in mimicipalities .and cantonments. 

65. Paragraphs Oi-95.^ Presidency Towns : Status 
of Commissioner of Police. — In these paragraphs the 


Commission examine the history and constitution of 
the police forces which are maintained \mder the 
authority of Acts of the local legislatures of the three 
presidency towns of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
and in the city of Rangoon. Their views on this 
subject are thus stated in the summary of recom- 
mendations in Chapter XII. of the report : — 

j(l) That the complete separation which now exists 
between the city and district police does not conduce 
to systematic co-operation between the two forces, and 
leaves the Inspector-General in ignorance of the police 
W’ork in the most impoi-tant charge in the province. 

(2) That if the Commissioner of Police is 2daced 
under the Inspectoi'-General, the former must retain 
much larger powers of disciiffine and control tlmn are 
accorded to district superintendents. 

(3) That the Commissioner of Police should be 
graded as a Deputy Inspector-General. 

(4) That the office of Deputy Commissioner as now 
constituted should be abolished. 

(5) Th.at tlie jjresent class of superintendents should 
be abolished, their place being taken by a small niunber 
of officers of the rank of district superintendent, who 
should be deputed for duty in the city. 

(6) That in respect of the lower ranks, the organi- 
zation should be similar to that of the district 
police, but that a larger proportion of Europeans is 
necessary. 

These proposals are accepted ■without hesitation by 
the Madras and Burma Goveniments. , The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal found, on examining the problem 
of the proposed subordination of the Commissioner of 
Police to the Inspector-General and the amalgamation 
of the two forces from the point of view of the head 
of the province, that there was much to be said on the 
other side of the question. When first addressing the 
Govemment of India on the subject he put forward 
detailed arguments in fav'our of lea^ving the Calcutta 
system untouched for the present save in a few par- 
ticulars which can be dealt with by executive orders, 
and was “ very strongly of opinion that it ■u’ould be 
“ inexpedient to adopt any measures which would tend 
“ to diminish the authority of the Commissioner of 
“ Police, or lower his position in the eyes of the 
“ public.” Sir A. Eraser believed that the con- 
tinu.ance of the necessary co-operation between the 
city and district police, which the amalgamation ought 
to secure, and which is said already to erist owing to 
the combined efforts of the present Insijector-General 
and the present Commissioner of Police, can be guaran- 
teed by “ a slight change in procedm-e ivhich will in no 
“ way impair the Commissioner’s authority or affect 
“ his prestige.” At a later period, while accepting 
the views of the Commission as to the theoretical 
solution of the question and the ultimate object to be 
aimed at, the Lieutenant-Governor exjdained that he 
desired to avoid recourse to legislation, ■which would 
be necessary if the Commissioner’s status were altered. 
The Bombay Government, after agreeing that the 
Commissioner of Police should “ be gi’aded "svith 
“ Deputy Inspectors-General of Police and be sulq'ect 
" to the general orders of the Inspector-General,” 
proceed to express the opinion “that, except for pur- 
“ poses of co-ordination and co-operation -with the 
“ district police, the largest local powers should, ns at 
" present, be entrusted to the Commissioner of Police 
“ ■within the limits of the city of Bombay.’’ If such 
co-ordination and co-operation can be secured at 
Bombay, as the Lieutenant-Governor thinks they can 
at Calcutta -without impairing the present responsibility 
of the Commissioner, it may perhaps be concluded 
from these words that the Bombay Government would 
prefer to make no other change. 

66. Question deferred for further consideration. — 
The question is of real importance only so far as it 
affects the Presidency Police of Calcutta and Bombay. 
The city of Madras includes a large area, much of 
which does not differ in character of occupation or in 
population from the mufassal, and it is possible that 
there may be little objection to the amalgamation 
proposed. In Rangoon the Commissioner of Police 
■was removed from the jurisdiction of the Inspector- 
General only in 1899, and it may perhaps be desirable 
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to i-evei'fc to tlie arrangements winch existed previously 
to that date. In Calcutta and Bombay, however, the 
present system has always prevailed. These great cities, 
each containing a crowded population approaching a 
million and living in conditions anlike those of any 
other parts of the province require, for their efhcient 
police administration, officers of long special experience 
of those conditions, who must he accustomed to 
responsibility, and ought not to he checked in the 
exercise of it by the consciousness of subordination to 
a departmental supeiior. On the other hand, it may 
be urged that if the Inspector-General is a selected 
district magistrate, his experience would prohahly be 
confined to the very different conditions prevailing in 
the mufassal ; that he is present in the capital for 
only a small part of the year and can hardly be in close 
touch with local feelings and habits ; and that where 
his opinion on a question of city police administration 
differed from that of the Oommissioner it would hardly 
command the authority which special knowledge 
confers. It may be said, moreover, that in view of 
the frequent presence of the local Government at the 
Presidency towns (and of the Government of India at 
Calcutta) it will always remain necessary that the 
Commissioner of Police should he in direct communica- 
tion with head-quarters, and should not he bound to 
refer questions or receive instructions through the 
Inspector-General. Promptitude of action, full sense 
of responsibility, and the prestige imparted by the 
possession of power are, it may fairly he argued, 
essential for the administration of so difficult a task 
as the police conti'ol of gi-eat cities like Calcutta and 
Bombay, where Bru'opean conditions prevail to an 
extent found nowhere else in India. It may he added 
that European precedents are in favour of the separate 
constitution of city police forces in such towns, rather 
than of their amalgamation with the general police. 
Eor these reasons the Government of India have 
determined to deter the issue of final orders on this 
part of the Commission’s proposals in order to ascertain, 
in consultation with the local Governments concerned, 
whether the necessary unity of action with the district 
police cannot he attained without introducing a 
subordination of the Commissioner to the Inspector- 
General, which might on emergencies he fraught with 
danger, and in the daily working of police administiu- 
tion might interpose needless delay and weaken 
responsibility. 

67. Paragraph 96. Present City Superintendents 
to he abolished, and replaced by smaller number 
of District Superintendents with Free Quarters and 
Local Allowance. — The Madras, Bombay and Burma 
Governments accept the Commission’s proposals that 
the present class of superintendents in the Presidency 
towns should be abolished and replaced by a smaller 
number of district superintendents, to he styled Deputy 
Commissioners who should receive free quarters and 
a local allowance of Rs. 100 a month. The Bengal 
Government proposes to retain three of the present 
supex'inteudents for the charge of the intelligence 
department, the reserve and the port, hut says that if 
the Hugh River is made a river police district, a district 
superintendent will he required to take charge of the 
port and the river. The Government of India consider 
this latter airangement suitable, and they would there- 
fore retaiu only two of the present superintendents on 
salaries of Rs. 400 and Rs. 500 respectively. One of 
these should he in charge of the reserve, and the other 
should administer the criminal investigation depart- 
ment under the general control of the personal assistant 
to the Commissioner. For the four district superin- 
tendents who will be in charge of divisions of the town, 
and for the fifth who will he the personal assistant, 
the Bengal Government proposes free quarters with a 
consolidated allowance of Rs. 250. The Government 
of India regard this proposal as unduly liberal since 
the additional expense of living in Calcutta, is due 
mainly to the high charges for house-rent, and all of 
these oificers would he given free quarters. They 
would therefore fix the allowance at Rs. 100 as sug- 
gested by the Commission. This amount is considei-ed 
sufficient for Rangoon, where the conditions are very 
similar to those of Oalcixtta. They accept the Bengal 


proposal that there should be an assistant superin- 
tendent to learn the work and to replace Deputy 
Commissioners on leave. This officer should receive 
free quarters with a consolidated allowance of Rs. 100. 
"While the Government of India regard this reform in 
the character of the superior staff of the city forces as 
in itself most desirable for the reasons given by the 
Commission, they I'ecognise that it can on!}' he carried 
out gradually, and they admit that there may he 
difficulty at first in finding among district superin- 
tendents drawn from the mufassal, the uecessai-y 
qualifications for the charge of city police divisions. 
Some apprenticeship to the peculiar conditions of the 
Presidency towns will he needed in order to seom-e 
efficiency of administration. This can prohahly best 
be secured by attaching several assistant superin- 
tendents of police to the office of the Commissioner, 
and authoi’ising him to employ them on such duties as 
will qualify them to take charge of city divisions when 
these are formed. 

68. Paragraph 97. City Inspectors : pay Rs. 200, 
Rs. 250, R^. 300, with Free Quarters and Conveyance 
Allowance. — The Governments concerned concur 
generally in the Commission’s proposal that iuspeotors 
should be in charge of circles consisting of several 
police stations, should be recruited from the rank of 
sub-inspectors, should receive pay of Rs. 200, Rs. 250 
and Rs. 300 in three grades, and should be given free 
quarters and a horse allowance of Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 a 
month. The Bengal Government would fix the pay at 
Rs. 225, Rs. 250 and Rs. 300, and Burma would make 
the horse allowance Rs. 30 for Europeans and Rs. 20 
for natives. The Government of India accept the 
Commission’s proposals and would give a conveyance 
allowance of Rs. 25 to all inspectors. They considered 
that none of these officers should be reoniited direct. 
For Calcutta, the local Government proposes that there 
should be two inspectors to each of the foim divisions 
of the city and the Government of India think the 
suggestion is a sound one; hut they are unable to 
agi’ee to the fm'ther proposal that each Deputy Oom- 
missioner should have an inspector on Rs. 225 with a 
conveyance allowance of Rs. 50 as his personal assistant. 
They regard this suggestion as in itself extravagant 
and as tending to bring about the undesirable I'esult 
of converting the Deputy Commissioners into admini- 
strative officers. 

69. Paragraph 97. City Sub-Inspectors: Rs. 75, 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 125 with quarters and conveyance 
allowance. Europeans to get Rs. 150 as Deputy 
Inspectors.— The Commission propose that city police 
stations should be in charge of suh-mspectors, who 
should be recruited direct, with a considerable infusion 
of the European element, should' be trained at the pi-o- 
vincial school, should be paid Rs. 75, Es. 100, and Rs. 125 
in three grades, and should receive free quarters and a 
horse allowance of Rs. 25 or Rs. 30. All local Govem- 
ments agree except Bengal, which would call these 
officers junior inspectors and would fix their pay at 
Rs. 125, Rs. 150 and Rs. 200. Admitting that a higher 
scale of pay may be required in Calcutta, these rates 
appear to the Government of India excessive, while, on 
the other hand, the pay proposed by the Commission 
is not altogether consistent -with their own remark that 
a large proportion of the appointments should be held 
by Bm'opeans. In these circumstances the Governor 
General in Council has decided to modify the Com- 
mission’s scheme to the extent of creating in Calcutta 
and Bombay a class of officers ou Rs. 150 a month who 
will be called deputy inspectors, and will be placed in 
charge of those thanas and other sub-inspectors’ posts 
where Em-opeans are required. The conveyance allow- 
ance of deputy and sub-inspectors will be Bs. 20. 

70. Paragraph i,98. European Sergeants and Con- 
stables. — The next question relates to the pay of 
European sergeants and constables. Eor Madras the 
Commission propose Rs. 80 — 5 — 110, and for Bombay, 
Calcutta and Rangoon Bs. 90 — 5 — 130. The two 
foi-mer Govemments agree with the Commission. The 
Bengal Government suggests Bs. 110, Bs. 120 and 
Bs. 130, the highest grade being reserved for deserving 
constables who are unfit for promotion to sub-inspectors. 
The Bui'ma Government would accept the Commission’s 
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proposal as to constaWns, Init would give tlie one 
Jilnropeaii sergeant wlio is requii’ed Es. 150. The 
Government of India .sanction the rates recommended 
by the Commission, which apply to both constables and 
■sergeants. In the case of the European sei-geant and 
constable in charge of the dock police in Calcutta the 
mess allowances now given will be retained. 

71. Paragrajah 9.9. Head Constables and Con- 
stables. — The Aladras and Bombay Govermnents 
accept the Commission’s proposal that head constables 
shoull be paid on the scale of Es. 15, Es. 20 and 
Es. 2.j proposed for the district police. The Bengal 
Government suggests Es. 20, Es. 25 and Es. 30, while 
Burma recommends Es. SO, Es. 35 and Es. 40, re- 
marking that tlie scale proposed by tlie Commission 
would bo less than is given in the districts. For 
Calcutta, Madras ;md Bombay the Government of 
India accept the Commission’s proposal which will give 
slightly liigher pay than has been sanctioned for head 
constables of the district police. They believe that if 
free quarters are given the cost of living for natives in 
Calcutta is not materially higher than elsewhere. For 
Eangoou they approve of Es. 25, Es. 30 and Es. 35, 
which is Es. 5 higher than the district scale proiiosed by 
the Commission and accepted by the local Government. 

72. For constables the Commission propose in 
Madras Es. 8, Es. 9, Es. 10 and Es. 11, until a local 
allow.ance of Ee. 1 in each gi'oup ; for Bombay Es. 12, 
Es. 13 and Es. 14 ; for Calcutta Es. 10, Es, 11 and 
Es. 12; and for Eangoon Es. 12, Es. 14, Es. 16 and 
Es. 18 for Indian constables, each rate being raised by 
Es. 2 when Burmese arc employed. The Madras, 
Bombay and Burma Governments accejit these 
proposals ; Bengal would give Es. 10, Es. 11, Es. 12 
and Es. 13. The Government of India sanction for 
Madras Es. 9, Es. 10, Es. 11, and Es. 12 ; for Bombay 
Es. 11, Es. 12, Es, 13 and Es. 14; for Calcutta 
Es. 10, Es. 11, Es. 12 and Es. 13, and for Eangoon, 
where the present intes vary fi-om Es. 13 — 9 — 0 to 
Es. 17 — 7 — 0, in the case of Indian constables Es. 14, 
Es. 15, Es. 16 and Es, 18, ivith an addition of Es. 2 
in the case of Burmese. These increments will take 
effect at three years, ten years, and seventeen j'eare’ 
service as proposed aliove in the case of the district 
police. City constables should be trained in the same 
manner as the district police. 

73. Paragraph 100. Mounted Police. — The Com- 
mission propose that when horses are supplied and 
maiutained by Goveniment the pay of mounted police 
should be the s.ame as for the foot police. Local 
Govenimonts, ivith the exception of Biu-ma, accept 
these recommendations and they are accordingly 
sanctioned. The Government of India see no reason 
for accepting tlie Burma proposal that mounted con- 
stables should receive a special allowance of Es. 15 in 
the case of Europeans and Es. 4 in the case of n.atives. 
Sen-ice of this kind is atti-active in itself and involves 
no spiecial expenditure. 

74. Paragraph 101. City Criminal Investigation 
Department. — The views of the Commission that there 
shoidd be a special crimiiiiil investigation branch in 
the cities, the members of which should receive a sub- 
stantial local allowance, are accepted without remarks 
by the Madras, Bombay and Burma Governments. 
The Bengal Government proposes the following allow- 
ances : — 


Inspectoi-s 


Sub-inspectors 


Hoad constables 
Constables 


Personal allowance Es. 50 
plus conveyance allow- 
ance Es. 50. 

Personal allowance Es. 30. 
I)lus convey.ance allow- 
ance Es. 30. 

Pei-sonal allowance Es. 1 5. 

Personal allowance Es. 5. 


The Government of India consider that the specia 
character of the work requires picked men and tlia- 
local allowances should be given in addition to the pa^ 
of rank. They would fix these .at Es. 50 for inspectors 
Es. 30 for^ sub-inspectors, Es. 7 for head constable; 
and Es. o for constables. Conveyance allowanci 
should follow the general rules on the subject alread' 
suggested. Xo separate finger print bureau need b" 
maintained in tlie presidency towns. 


75. Paragraph 102. Prosecuting Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors. — The Commission observe that for 
the prosecution of the less important offences a staff 
of court or prosecuting inspectors is required, and they 
pircpiose for Madras, Bombay and Eangoou two inspec- 
tors and two sub-inspectors, and for Bengal five 
inspectors. The Madras and Bombay Governments 
concur in these propiosals ; the Burma Government 
thinks two inspectors are necessary, but says nothing 
about sub-inspectors, while the Bengal Government 
has already given effect to the Commission’s proposals 
by appointing special inspectors to pi'osecute cases in 
the presidency magistrates’ courts. The Government 
of India sanction the proposals ns thus modified. 
They understand that the sub-inspectors proposed by 
the Commission for Eangoon are not at present 
required. 

76. Paragraph 104. Buildings. — The Govenunent 
of India agree with the Commission that in all cases 
qnartei-s should be provided for the city police and 
that house-rent should not be granted. The question 
of improving the existing buildings is one for local 
Governments to deal with as funds are available. 

77. Paragraph 105. Courts. — The obsei-vations of 
the Commission on the delay in the disposal of eases 
in the Calcutta police court have been met by the 
introduction of the refox-ms suggested by them. 

78. Paragrapih 106. Eailway Police : Jurisdiction 
to be coterminous -with Provinces. — Following the 
unanimons opinion of the local Governments the 
Govei-nment of India accept as a general principle the 
Commission’s view that the jurisdiction of the railway 
police forces should be coterminous with the limits of 
provinces. In giving effect to this principle the 
Governor-General in Council rejects the United Pro- 
vinces proposal that that Government should retain 
jurisdiction over the line from Delhi to Simla, and 
accepts the Punjab proposal that these lines should be 
under the local Government within whose territory 
they are situated. For the same reason the Chirf 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces should have 
jurisdiction over the East Indian Eailway from Jubhul- 
pore to Kutni, and over the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway from Jubbulpore to the Bombay bomidary. 
It is also desirable that the Indian Midland section of 
the Gi-eat Indian Peninsula from Itarsi to the frontier 
of the United Provinces, together with the Bhopal- 
Ujjain and Bina-Baran branches which are partly in 
native states and partly in the Central Provinces, 
should be under the ChiM Commissioner. 

The Government of India have decided, however, 
to admit the foUo-n-ing exceptions to the general nile : — 

(i) The North-AVest Frontier Province railways 
will be under the Punj.ab Government. 

(ii) The Agra-Delhi chord line, which nins through 
portions of both the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
will be under the latter Government. 

(iii) The Quetta Section of the Noi-th-AVestem 
Eailway irill be under the Bombay Government. 

(iv) The Eastern Bengal State Eailway extension 
to Dhubri and eventually to Gauhati will be under the 
Bengal Government. 

(v) The Assam-Bengal Eailway from Chittagong 
to the Assam border -will be under the Assam Govern- 
ment. 

They also think that the Eajputana-Malwa system, 
except the Eewari-Bhatinda section which lies wholly 
in the Punjab, should be under one officer subordinate 
to the Agent to the Governor General in Eajputana, 
within whose jiu'isdictiou the bulk of the line is situated. 
The officer shoidd be selected from the United Pro- 
vinces police and should have his head-quarters at 
Ajmer. 

79. Paragraph 107. Superintendent not to be a 
Eailway Servant. — The Government of India agree 
with the Commission and local Governments in reject- 
ing the suggestion that the superintendent of railway 
police shoidd be a member or the railway staff. 

SO. Paragraphs 108 and 112. Duties of Eailway 
Police defined. — The Government of India further 
concur -with the Commission and the local Govern- 
ments in holding that the primary duty of the railway 
police is the preservation of law and order, and that 
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they should not he called upon to undertake the iratch 
and irard of railway property. .It follows that they 
should not be required to intervene in cases of shortage 
or missing goods, or to examine the seals of goods 
wagons, unless they have reason to suspect the com- 
mission of a cognisable offence. The Government of 
India understand that in the Punjab it has been foimd 
that if seals are examined by the police at cei-tain 
main stations, theft from wagons are better localised 
and offenders often traced. Under this system the 
railway,^till remains responsible for the guarding of 
its wagons, and the police merely help for their own 
purposes in examining seals at fixed points. The 
Government of India have no objection to leaving the 
matter to the discretion of local Governments, on the 
clear understanding that the functions of the iiolice 
are merely auxiliary, and that they accept no responsi- 
bility. It also follows that if the railways wish to 
despatch their own treasure by train under police 
guard they should be charged for the guard. The 
durwan system in force on the Burma railways should 
be modified in accordance with these principles. 

81. Paragraph 110. Railway Police to be under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. — The Government of 
India agree that the organisation of the railway police 
should follow the lines recommended for the district 
police, and that they should be under a Depnty- 
Inspector-General who should also be the head of the 
Provincial Criminal Investigation Department. They 
rely on the relations between this officer and the 
Central Criminal Intelligence Department to secure 
the requisite degree of co-operation between the various 
railway forces, and to obviate the necessity of an 
Inspector- General of railway police for the whole of 
India — an arrangement which would tend to convert 
the railway police into an Imperial department. They 
are unable to accept the suggestion made by the Burma 
Government that a special training school should be 
maintained for the railway police. 

82. Local Allowances. — As regards local allow- 
ances the Government of India accept the Commis- 
sion’s views that supeiiutendents and assistant super- 
intendents should receive Rs. 150 and Rs. 100, respec- 
tively, in addition to the pay of their rank. They 
regard this concession as justified, not only by existing 
practice, but also by the harassment and exhaustion 
involved in constant railway travelling. 

83. Paragraph 111. Power of Search. — The 
Government of India agree with the Commission that 
it is necessary that the officer in charge of a railway 
police station should be given the power of search in 
aU district police station limits through which his 
section of the railway runs. 

84. Recruitment from District Police not to be 
insisted on. — On the suggestion made to local Govern- 
ments that the railway police should be manned from 
the district police, receiving a small additional allow- 
ance and only serving for a limited term on the rail- 
way, the opinions received are not enth-ely in accord. 
The Madras, Punjab and Bui-ma Governments express 
imqualified disapproval. The Bengal Government 
also thinks that the system would not work satisfac- 
torily anywhere and that it is specially unsuitable for 
Bengal. The Lieutenant - Governor, however, cites 
with approval the opinion of Mr. Barnard, Assistant 
Inspector-General of Railway Police, that at each 
investigating centre a constable from the district 
police, selected for his knowledge of bad characters, 
should be deputed for a year to the railway police in 
order to seiwe as a linfobetween the two forces. The 
United Provinces Government considers the proposal 
to recruit from the district police in every way excel- 
lent, and thinks that it will do more to secure co-opera- 
tion than any rules. The Bombay Government see no 
inherent objection, but doubt whether in practice such 
interchanges could be carried out sytematically. The 
Assam Government would give the system a trial, but 
thinks there would be difficulty in instructing the 
men in railway procedure. The Chief Commissioner 
of the Rorth-West Frontier Province thinks the pro- 
proposal valuable, but takes the same objection as the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. The preponderance 
of opinion is on the whole adverse to the suggestion. 


and the Government of India are not prepared to pre- 
scribe it as a general rule for recruitment. It will 
always be open to local Governments to recruit from 
the district police : and the authority of the Deputy 
Inspector-General, who will be placed in charge of the 
provincial railway police, may be railed upon to ensru-e 
co-operation on the part of the district force. 

85. Paragraph 109 and Appendix VI. Relations 
between District and Railway Police. — After full 
consideration of the replies of the local Governments 
regarding the Commission’s suggestions for co-opera- 
tion between the railway and the district police, the 
Government of India prefer (subject to slight modifi- 
cations) the rales in force in the United Provinces to 
the rules which the Commission proposed. Power 
will be taken in the General Police Act for local 
Governments to appoint superintendents of railway 
police and to determine their relations to District 
Magistrates. 

8G. Paragraph 113. River Police : Proposals 
incomplete, final Settlement deferred. — In para- 
graph 75 of their Report the Commission refer to 
the prev.alence of dacoity and other serious ci'ime 
upon the lai'ge navigable rivers of Bengal and Assam, 
and dwell on the necessity for securing the safety of 
travellers by water.’ They make no attempt to work 
the subject out fully, and merely remark that a special 
force under a superintendent of river police will be 
necessary. In communicating their views the Govern- 
ment of India asked the local Goveraments concerned to 
frame a practicable scheme, and emphasised the desir- 
abib'ty of securing the co-operation of tlie river steamer 
companies. In reply the Bengal Government has put 
forward proposals costing nearly 2 lakhs a year, 
exclusive of the purchase of launches, which have been 
drawn up in consultation with the Goveraments of the 
United Provinces and Assam. Its leading features 
are : — 

(1) To place the Hugli river and the Calcutta port 
under a district superintendent of police with river 
police stations at Ohinsura and Barrackpore. 

(2) To form the rest of the rivers of Bengal, with 
the Ganges up to Allahabad, the Gogra up to Fyzabad, 
the Brahmaputra to Gauhati, and the Magna to some 
point in Sylhet, into a genei’al police district under a 
senior district superintendent, who would be stationed 
•at or near Goalundo, and would have two European 
assistants, one of whom would be of the rank of district 
superintendent. 

(3) To establish 61 river police stations, each 
under a sub-inspector with a staff of one head con- 
stable and five constables. At each station there 
would be .a fast boat with a manjhi and four mallahs, 
.and those boats would be constantly on patrol, meet- 
ing the boats of other stations wherever possible. 

(4) For European officers a fixed travelling allow- 
ance of Rs. 150 is suggested, for inspectors Rs. 30, 
sub-inspectors R. 15, and head constables R. 10. For 
constables a minimum pay of Rs. 9 is suggested, for 
manjhis Rs. 12, and for mallahs Rs. 9. 

(5) A proposal made by 'Mr. Bramley, a district 
superintendent of police of the United Provinces, who 
has been employed to inquu-e into the depredations of 
criminals from that province in Bengal, to introduce a 
system of registering aU trading boats is under con- 
sideration, and the Lieutenant-Governor proj^oses to 
consult the Chamber of Commerce on the subject. 

The question is one of no little difficulty, and the 
Bengal letter tends to show that the offence of piracy 
on the great rivers of Assam, Bengal, and the lower 
part of the United Provinces has never been adequately 
dealt with, though it seems probable that the necessity 
for affording special police protection to river traffic 
has hitherto escaped notice not less from the indis- 
position of those exposed to the depredations of river 
thieves to have their journey interrupted by the neces- 
sary police inquiries than bec.ause a special agency has 
not been employed for the pm-pose. The general 
scope of the Bengal scheme is fairly well defined, and 
an officer of the United Provinces police has been 
deputed to conduct further inquiiaes and to assist in 
maturing detailed proposals. The Goverameut of 
India obsen-e, however, that in two essential respects 
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it lias not been completely ivorked out. The registra- 
tion of boats has not yet been fully considered, nor 
have the river steamer companies been approached. 
In both these directions commercial interests of im- 
portance are involved which demand careful considera- 
tion. It is also possible that, with better information 
than has previously existed, the protection of some of 
the waterways might be left more largely to the local 
district police. Meanwhile the Government of .India 
have sanctioned as a prorisional and temporary mea- 
sure, pending the conclusion of the inquiries refetred 
to, the appointment of 3 district superintendents, 
1 assistant supei-intendent, fi inspectors, 30 sub-inspec- 
tors, 44 head constables, and 314 constables to fonn 
the nucleus of an effective river police. 

87. Farngraph ICG. Provincial Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. — The Government of India accept 
the proposals of the Commission for the creation of 
provincial departments of criminal investigation as 
summarised in this paragraph. The allowances for 
the subordinate staff will be the same as those sanc- 
tioned above for the investigation branches of the 
Presidency town police. In the event of a diffei-ence 
of opinion arising between a Provincial Investigation 
Department and the Central Criminal Intelligence 
Department, the Du-ector of the latter Department 
should .submit the question for the orders of the 
Govommeut of India through the local Government 
concerned. 

88. Paragraphs 189-199. Finance. — The Govern- 
ment of India have now stated their views upon all the 
questions connected with the organisation, strength 
and pay of the regular police. The proposals of the 
Commission involve a .recurring additional charge on 
the revenues of India of about a million sterling per 
annum. This amount will be somewhat reduced by 
the decisions set forth above. In the absenee of 
provincial details the effect of these cahnot be stated 
precisely, but the total increase will probably be 
somewhat less than the sum estimated by the Com- 
mission. The Govenunent of India do not contemplate 
incurring the whole of this expenditure at once, nor 
would it bo possible to do so even if the requisite 
funds could be made available. In view, however, of 
the impoidance of pushing the most essential measures 
to completion with the least possible delay the Govern- 
ment of India have allotted between the different 
Govemments and Administrations 50 lakhs of rupees 
in the budget for the coming financial year as a grant 
in aid of the refoiui of the police. This sum has been 
distributed roughly in proportion to the increase of 
expenditure proposed in each province, that is to say, 
in the measure of the comparative needs of each. The 
actual amounts thus permanently added to the rcsoimces 
of the local Goveiuments are : — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab - ’’ 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

Berar 

Assam 

Minor Provinces 


Lakhs. 
- 10 

- 5 

- 12 

- 61 
5 

- 5 

- 4 

- 1 


As regards the order in which the reforms now 
approved should be ciirried out, the Government of 
Lidia think that precedence should be claimed, in view 
of the urgency of the matter with reference to military 
necessities, by that part of the scheme which con- 
templates the strengthening of the armed police 
reserves, since until this portion of the police is 
rendered sufficient to obviate any risk of local disturb- 
ances, the concentration of troops in their new stations 
and the abandonment of minor cantonments, cannot 
be carried out. The ne.xt object that should be 
provided for is the improvement of the pay of con- 
stables. including under this head the abolition of 
deductions from pay, the raising of the minimum to 
the figure which may be approved by the Government 
of India in communication with local Governments, 
and the raising of the pay of constables who have 


served three years by one rupee, the good conduct 
allow.ances at present granted being merged in the 
increased pay. Third in order of urgency the Governor- 
General in Council places the increase in the number 
of sub-inspectors, so far as may be necessary to provide 
one for each station, and the raising of the p.ay of the 
lowest grade of these officers to the approved scale. 

Full effect cannot be given to the scheme in re.spect 
of the pay of superior officers until fimds have been 
made available for the purpose, which will not be 
possible din-ing the coming financial year. It will 
however bo airanged as far as possible, that the higher 
pay to be given in future to Bimopean officer's recruited 
in England shall take effect, in each class and grade, 
from the same date throughout India, so that eqiral 
advantages in this respect may be offered to all the 
candidates selected in England by open competition. 
It would evidently be a gi'ievance if an .^sistant 
Superintendent recioiited in England were to receive 
less pay, if posted to one prordnee, than his con- 
temporary who had been alloted to another. 

The effect of the reorganisation now sanctioned 
ivUl be to grant increased rates of pay to the Em-opean 
officers of the force, and the question obviously arises 
whether the exchange compensation allowance now 
dr-a'R'n by them should not be discontinrred, and if so, 
under what corrditions. The Gover-nment of India 
propose to consider the subject separ-ately and to 
report their conclusions for the approval ef the 
Secretary' of State. 

S9. Prevention and Investigation of Crime and 
Prosecution. — The recommendations made by the 
Commission in Chapters VIL, Till., and IX. of the 
report regarding the prevention of crime, the reporting 
and investigation of offences, and the prosecution of 
offenders cover a wide I'ange and some of them involve 
impor-tant changes in the law. The Gover'nnrent of 
Inffia have therefore decided to reserve those portions 
of the report for separate considei'ation hereafter. 

90. Police Statistics and Records. — The Govern- 
ment of India concur generally' in the proposals 
relating to police statistics and records contained in 
Chapter X. of the report. Local Governments will be 
addi'essed separately regarding certain mattei-s of 
detail which call for settlement. 

91. Conclusion. — Of all the branches of the public 
service in Lidia , the police, by its history and traditions, 
is the most backward in its character. Its origin may 
be ti'aced to the feudal obligation of the landowners to 
maintain, by means of an undei'paid and disorderly 
rabble, the semblance of order on their estates. The 
taint of its earliest antecedents still affects the monde 
of the lower ranks : the constable has inherited the 
reputation, if not the methods, of the barkandaz. The 
history of the Indian police luider British rule is 
marked by a series of attempts to introduce more 
advanced standards of conduct and integrity, and to 
raise the tone of the force by improving the pay' and 
prospects of its members. The latest of these efforts 
is represented by the (laboui's of the Commission 
appointed nearly' three years ago. The reforms pro- 
posed by' them extend to all grades of the police ; they 
le.ave untouched no detail of its organisation ; and 
they are planned on a scale more comprehensive than 
has ever been deemed feasible in the past. The present 
condition of the public revenues has enabled the 
Government of India to accept the main proposals of 
the Commission, and to provide at once a large pro- 
portion of the cost of carrying them out. It will take 
a long time to give full effect to tlie scheme, and 
longer still before its larger purposes can be visibly 
fulfilled. The reconstruction of the police is, indeed, 
merely a step towards the improvement of the admini- 
stration of criminal justice in India. Success in that 
higher aim will depend not only on the qualifications 
and training of the force, but even more on the honest 
co-operation of the people themselves in the work of 
reform ; on the adoption of higher ethical standards ; 
on the diffusion of general education, especially' in its 
primary branches; on the grow'th of genuine public 
spirit and a sense of the common good ; and most 
of all perhaps on the decline of faction and the 
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discouiagement, by a moie healthy and moie couiageous 
public opinion, of the vicious practice of i e^.ortm" to 
the machinery of the ciiminal courts moidei to giatify 
pi ivate animosities As the populai conscience dei elops 
in these diiectious the Govenioi General in Council 
hopes that the gi eat nndei tailing, the initial stage of 


■which IS now appi caching completion, ivill alienate 
eiils which affect m i aiding degiees all classes of 
society, and will confei upon the people benefits 
commensurate nith the labour and thought devoted 
to its inception and the immense outlay vhich ito 
eveeution will entail 


APPENDIX XVII, 


Indian Poeice Poece 


Bequeations roB Admission ey a Competitive Examination commencing on SOth June 1011 


I Place of Pjxamination —The examination will 
be conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners 
Candidates may undeigo the wnitten pait of then 
examination in London, Edinbuigh, oi Dubhn, oi at 
any of the pio-vmcial centies at which the simultaneous 
examination of candidates foi admission to the Eojal 
Militaiy College, Sandhuist, is to he held A list of 
the piobable centies may he obtained fiom the Civil 
Seiwice Commissioneis at any time aftei Jaiiuaiy 1011 
The 01 .'ll and piactical paits of the examination will be 
held m London only 

pjxaminatioii Eee — A fee of 21 is lequiied fiom 
candidates examined m London, bat when the wiitten 
examination is conducted elsewhere than in London 
the fee is dl Candidates examined at a college oi 
school will piobahly he lequued to pay a local fee (in 
oidei to defiay the expenses of supeimtendence), as to 
which they should obtain eaily infoimatiou fiom the 
college 01 school authoiities The fee payable to the 
Civil Seiwice Commissioneis must be paid by means of 
stamps of the specified amount Insti actions on this 
point will be issued to candidates by the Civil Seivice 
Commissionera about 10 days hefoie the examination 

II Nimher of Appointments — The numbei of can 
didates to be selected w ill piobably be 24, viz , Madias 2, 
Bombay 2, Bengal 4, United Pi ovinces 5 Punjab 4, 
Biuma 3, Bihai and Oiissa 1, Ceutial Piovmces 2, and 
Assam 1 

III Conditions of Shgilnhty — Eveiy candidate 
must be a Biitish subject of Euiopean descent, and at 
the time of his huth his fathei must h.ive been a 
Biitish subject, eithei natural bom oi naturalised m 
the United Kingdom The decision of the Secietaiy 
of State in Council as to whethei a candidate satisfies 
this condition shall be final Candidates must, without 
exception on any giound, lie above 19 and imdei 21 
ycais of age on the 1st June 1914 They must he 
unmaiiied, and if they many hefoie leachmg India 
they will forfeit then appointments 

Note — ^Paients and guaidians of candidates aie 
warned that Euiopean descent will he legaided as 
essential In oidei to pievent disappointment in 
cases of doubt wheie theie has been some admixture 
of non Emopean blood, an application should be made 
to tbe Secietaiy of State foi India in Council foi a 
decision as to the candidate’s eligibility to compete at 
the examination In the absence of such a decision, 
the fact that a candidate has been admitted to the 
examination will give him no claim to an appointment 
should it be discoveied aftei waids tliat he is not of 
Euiopean descent 

IV Fom of JppihcaiioH — -Application to compete 
at the examination must he made on a punted foim to 
he obtained fiom the Secietaiy, Judicial and Public 
Depaitmeut, India Office, ‘Whitehall, Loudon, SW, 
and to he letuined to him, with the necessary 
documents, not latei than Fiiday, the 1st May 1914 

No applications leceived aftei that date can be 
consideied 

Candidates must be piepaied to attend at the India 
Office, if lequiied, at then own expense, to leply to 
any enqiuiies which may be consideied necessary m 
conueetion with then application 

X 28841 


V Subjects of Fxamiiiation — The subjects* and the 
maihs assigned to each aie given below — 


Class I — Oblirjatoi y 
Marks 

Enghsh - 2,000‘1 

Mathematics A jBle 2,000 I „„ , , , , 

mentaiy) subjects must be 

Flench oi Gei man 2,000 > "P 

Enghsh Histoiy and 2,000 | 

Geography J >■ 


Class II • 

Mathematics B (Intel 2,000 
mediate) 

Mathematics 0(Highei ) 2,000 
Geiman 01 Piench - 2 000 
Latin • 2,000 

Gieek - - - 2 000 

Science (Physics and 2,000 
Chomistiy) 


Optional 

("Not more than two of 
these subjects may be 
t ikon up, and if one of 
the subjects selected 
IS a modem language 
it must he difleieiit 
fiom the modem Ian 
guage selected in 
L Class I 


In addition to the above mentioned subjects, can- 
didates may take up Fieehand Di awing to which 
400 inaiks w ill be allotted 


Candidates must obtam such an aggiegato of 
raai ks in the examination as a whole as may indicate, 
ill the judgment of the Civil Service Commissioneis, a 
competent amount of ^eneial proficiency 

VI Medical Examination — Those candidates who 
aie successful in the hteiaiy examination will he 
lequued, shoitly aftei the lesult of that examination 
IS declaied, to undeigo a stiiot examination by a 
medical boaidf at the India Office, as to then physique 
and capacity foi active out-dooi woik in the plains of 
India Instnictions as to the date and time of this 
examination 'will be issued to successful candidates by 
the India Office 


* Repiiiits of the jiajieis rci at ceitam of the luciious 
examinations w ith tables of the mail s assigned to the 
candidates have been published by direction of the Civil 
'^eniee Commissioners, and, it not out of punt copies can be 
puichascd, eithei dircctiv, oi thiough any bootseliu, fiom the 
follow lug agents — JVymanaiid Sons, Limited, letter Lane, 
Lo’ don EL Olivei and Loyd, Tuceddale Court Edmbmgli , 
ind E Poiiso''by, lie, Giattoii (sheet, Dublin The jinee is 
otic shilling 

■j- With a view to prevent paients and gnaidiaiis fiom 
lucmriiig the inconvenience and expeii-e of piepaiing caudi 
dates who may be phjsicallv unfit foi the Police ‘service, it is 
suggested that, betoieany such piepantion is begun candidates 
be submitted to examination oy the medical adviser of the 
tamilv,oi any other qualified medical pnctitionei, w ith legaid 
to the points which aic indicated in Auoexiire III 

It IS to he understood tint this piinte examination is 
merely suggested to le'son the chances of disappointment and 
that it IS by no mams intended to take the place of, or to 
influence in any way, the ofEenl examination 

Candidates may, if thev nisli it, undergo a piehminarv 
examination by the Medical Board, winch meets at tlie India 
Office eveiy Tuesdav, not moie than two years hofore tuey aic 
qualified to compete under the following conditions — 

(ji) Applications mus( be addressed to the Under Secretary 
of State, India OfiBce, Whitehafl, London, acconi 
pained by a fee of tvv o guineas and by a statement 
of the candidate s age {Continueci ] 

N 
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vrr. AjijHilutmeiit of Prohalioncra. — Tlie Secretar)- 
of State Mill nominate as probationers snob competitors 
as attain tlio highest aggx-egiite of marks (proi-idea 
tliat they obtain the minimum aggregate ref erred to 
above, and that they pass tlie medical examination 
and satisfy the recpiisito conditions in other respects). 

YIII. Ilidinij Test.— Selected candidates ivill be 
examined l)y the Cin'l Service Commissionei-s as to 
their ability'to ride, and will bo required to obtain— 
(a) a certificate from the Civil Service Comniis- 
sionei-s that they are able to ride ivell and to 
perform journeys on hoi-seback ; or 
(h) a certificate from the Civ'il Service Gom- 
missioncre of minimum proficiency" in 
riding. 

In tlie latter eftse tliey will be subjected, 
on their arrival in India, to such further 
tests in riding as may be prescribed b}’ their 
Government, and ivill not be appointed 
assistant superintendents of police until they 
shall have passed such tests to the satisfaction 
of their Govemment. 

IX. AUohmnt to Provinces. — Selected candidates 
M-ho have successfully passed the above-mentioned tests 
will be allotted, as iirobationei-s, to the various pro- 
vinces upon a consideration of all the circumstances, 
including their own udshes ; but the requirements of 
the public service ivill rank before eveiy other eon- 
sidoKition. The allotment ivill also be subject to the 
right of the Government of India to make tinnsfoi's. 
if necessaiy. 

X. Uniform, <0c. — It is an ordinary condition of 
appointment to the police department that a successful 
candidate shall be supplied by his parents or guardians 
(«) cither ivith a uniform or ivith the cost of it, and 
(b) M-ith not less than 50f. for the purchase of a horse 
and saddlery in India. 

XI. Departure for India. — The probationers will be 
leqnii'od to stjirt for India not later than October 191-1-, 
so as to iiiTive in the course of November. Faihu'e to 
embark in time will, in the absence of satisfactoiy 
explanation, lead to forfeitiu'O of appointment. Fi-ee 
passage, to India will be provided by the India Office, 
but any probationer resigning his appointment within 
thi-ee years on any ground but that of health, supported 
by a medical certificate, will be i-equired to refund the 
cost of his passage. 

XII. Salary during Probation. — On airival in India 
probationers ivill receive an initial salary of Rs. 300 a 
month. 

[Uuntimml ] 

(!') C.amliil.itcs must pay their travelling e.xpcu'c-.. 

(,c) randiilatC' considered to bo unfit by the Medical 
Board .at thi--prelimiii.ary exaniiiiation.arc not bomiil 
to accept if- opinion, but may, at their awn rhh, 
continuetheir -ludie-«, tvith the knowledge that they 
will have to -nlnnit themselves for a final medic.-d 
ex.amination by the Jtedic.al Board, in the event of 
their being .successful in the literary examination, 
(rf) On the other hand, it must be distinctly undeis.tood 
that the prcliniinaiy examination by the Jtedieal 
Board is heM solely for the canditlate's information, 
and that, if after that examination he is reported to 
be aiiparcntly fit, he has not on that account any 
claim to be accepted as physically fit avhen be 
pre-ents himself for the lin.al jlcdie.a’l Examination, 
tqion which tdone his acceptance or rejection will 
deiiend. Candidates m.ay be considered fit for the 
Service at the preliminary ex.amin.ation. but maybe 
found at the final examination to bo unfit, cither on 
account of some physic.al defect which did not exbt 
orjtassed undetecte<I at the preliminary e.xamination. 
or for other reasons. 

* Candidates are warned that the i-crtilicate of minimum 
proficiency in riding, without « inch they uiil not Ik: allowed 
to proccc<l to India, is only granted to t'lm-e who can qualify 
in a scries (if tests which includes jumpiiur. It is. therefore, 
mo-l inqiort.ant that riding !e-snns should not be post])oncd 
until after the result of the literary examination is decl.ared. 

JJjc chief te-is will J>e .saddl.-og .and itridlinie. motnitfrig 
and dismomiting ; trotting .and cantering; riding at a trot 
Mithoiit stirrups; riding at a tnt with sti,rup= hut without 
rents; jumping a hedge hurdle, abmt three feel in height. 
.Vithourh the examination will in the main, be coniinetT to 
thrs-e-isniit-, the examiner will not be debarred from anplviric 

.at'V other te-ts which may apjtcar desir,ablc. * 


XIII. Period of Probation. — Probationers tvill be 
required to qualify by passing the nece.ssary depart- 
mental examinations (as well tis the riding test, if 
necessary, see Rule YllI.) within two years of their 
arrival in India. 

XTY. Liability of Probationers to Uemoval. — Any 
probationer who may fttil to pass the prescribed 
examinations within two j'cars, or be found unfit for 
police' duties, will he liable to removal from the 
Service. Any pi-obationer so removed from the Service 
will be furnished with a free passage to England, 
provided lie utilises such passage within three months 
from the date of such removal. 

XY. Promotion after Probation. — No probationer 
will he eligible for promotion, either acting or sub- 
stantive. until he has passed the prescribed depart- 
mental examinations, including the riding test. 

XYI. Leave, Pension and Provident Fund. — Officers 
joining the .Indian police imder these conditions will 
find a summ.aiy of information regarding Leave, 
Pension and Provident Fund, in Anuexures lY., Y., 
and YI.* 

XYII. Articles of Agreement. — ^Probationers rvill be 
required to sign articles of agreement, describing the 
terms and conditions of their appointment, prior to 
embarkation for India. 

India Office, November 1913. 


Annexuee I. 

Syllabus of Subjects, 

English. — ^Dictation. Essay : — Three altoniative 
subjects to be given for an essay or letter, of whioh 
candidates may choose one. Precis. Repi-odution of 
a passage read put. General paper (to tost general 
knowledge and intelligence). 

Limit.s may bo prescribed for the number of words 
that the Pi-ecis and the Reproduction should contain. 
Considerable latitude being allowed, the candidate 
can with sufficient accuracy estimate the number of 
words he has written by counting the number in five 
or six lines and making a proportional calculation. 
It is also useful for the candidate to have some idea 
of the number of words he is accustomed to write on 
a foolscap page. Failure to keep within the prescribed 
limits irill entail loss of marks. 

In each other subject, as well as in English, 
deductions for handwriting which is at all diflicult 
to read vvill be made up to 10 per cent, of the 
maximum mark. 

Li English and in each other subject deductions 
for bad English spelling are made iq: to 10 per cent, 
of the maximum mai-k. A spelling recognised by any 
standard English dictionary is accepted as correct; 
recognition by an Americ.an dictionaiy is no guarantee 
of acceptance. 

English composition is taken into Jiccount in_ all 
subjects. 

History. — [The subject c.arries 1,400 marks.]— 
The History of England from 15o8 to the end of 
the reign of Queen Yictoria. Special attention should 
be paid to the growth of the British Empire. Ques- 
tions will be set -wliich will give the candidate an 
opi)ortuuity of showing his knowledge of Euroiiean 
History as affecting English History during this 
period; such questions will deal only with the broad 
outlines of Em- 02 )ean Histoiy, and knoudedge of detail 
will not lie expected. 

Questions may be set in the History Pai)er to 
test the candidate’s knowledge of Ilistoiy and 
Geogniidiy (within the limits of the syllabus) in 
relation to each other. 

The following headings indicate the European 
subjects on which questions may bo set. Some choice 
of questions will be alloived : — 

Decline of the power of Spain. 

Decline of the iiower of Holland. 

The ambitions of Louis XIY. 

The rivalrj- of England and France for colonial 
empire in India and America. 

* Not reprinted. 
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Predei'ick tlie Gi-eat and tlie rise of Prassia. 

The influence of the French Revolution. 

The influence of Napoleon. 

Rismai’k and the Union of Gennany ; tlie wars 
with Denmark, Austria, France. 

The movement of Russia in the Near East, 
Middle East, and Par East. 

Geography. — [The subject carries 600 marks.]— 
The main physical featines of the world, with special 
reference to the British Empire. General political 
geography of the world, with special reference to 
British possessions and Egypt, and the foreign frontier 
temtories adjacent to them. Questions may be set in 
the Geography Paper to test the candidates’ know- 
ledge of History and Geography (within the limits of 
the syllabus) in relation to each other. 

French. — Translation from French. The trans- 
lation must be expressed in good English ; merely to 
show that the French has been understood is not 
enough. Translation into French. An essay or letter 
on one of two or more altemative subjects. CoUoqui.al 
— Candidate (i) to talk in French, and (ii) to wiate a 
short dictated passage in Fi’ench. 

The colloquial test will cany 500 marks. 

German. — A.s for French. German should be 
written in German characters. 

LATIN.—Translation and Prose Composition. The 
translation must be expressed in good English ; merely 
to show that the Latin has been understood is not 
good enough. 

Greek. — As for Latin. 

■’^Elementary Mathematics. — Arithmetic and 
Mensuration . — The ordinary rules of arithmetic. The 
metric system. Use of decimals in appi'oximative 
calculation (contracted methods of calculation are not 
expected). Measurement of length j scale, vernier, 
calipers. Measurement of area by dimensions 
(rectilinear figures and circle), by squared paper, by 
weighing j area of cross-section of a tube. Measure- 
ment of volume by dimensions, by displacement (over- 
flow, graduated jar, burette), by use of the principle of 
Archimedes. Measurement of weight, use of balance. 
Measiu’ement of density or specific gravity. 

Algebraic fonnulce and symbols may be used. 
Questions -will not be set on iiresent value or “ true ” 
discount. The extraction of the cube root and the use 
and theory of recurring decimals are not required. 

Geometry . — The elements of geometrical drawing 
and practical geometry. Measurement of angles, use 
of protractor. The substance of Books I. to III. of 
Euclid’s Geometry, including application to the 
measurement of area. A working knowledge of as 
much of the properties of similar figures and solid 
figures as is necessary for plan-making and simple 
problems in mensuration. 

Algebra. — To easy quadratic equations. The 
elenrentary use of graphs. 

The solutions of equations should he worked out to 
a few significant figures ; the candidates should be 
accustomed to test the accmucy of solutions by 
substitution. Skill in elaborate analysis, such as the 
simplification of complicated fraction*, ■will not be 
looked for. 

The questions in Elementary Mathematics will test 
knowledge of fundamental jrrinciples and readiness in 
application to simple practical problems. Neatness 
and accuracy of workirrg are expected ; and the 
methods of solution employed must be clearly indicated. 
In the absence of special iustrrrctiorrs that a question is 
to be answered by a particrrlar rbetlrod, candidates are 
at liberty to choose their own method from any br-auclr 
of Mathematics. 


Muthemutics . — Credit will be given for the clearness and 
.aptness of the langunge of the .answers ; deductions will be 
nmde for obscurity or siovenlincss and especially for bad 
grammar and the incorrect use of words or phrases. The 
rrse of mathematical symbols and of well-estahhshed abbrevra- 
tions like Ih. artd cm. is permissible ; a calerrlation can often 
be exhibited quite clearly without the use of the words ; and 
a tabular form is often airpropriate ; but incomplete sentence* 
such as are customary in telegrams will be punished. 


The examination in Elernentrriy Mathom.'rtics will 
include a laboratory test. The laboratory test will 
cany 400 marks. 

Mnteemediate Mathematics. — Includes Elemen- 
tary Mathematics, together with.; — 

Arithmetic. — Use of four-figm^e logarithms will he 
required, use of slide-rule frermitted. 

Geometry. — Geometrical drawing and practical 
geometry of plane figures. The substance of Books I. 
to IV. and VI. of Euclid’s Geometiy. The elements of 
theorctical solid geometiy with application to mesiua- 
tion of solids. 

Proportion may he treated algebra really, and tire 
complications of Euclid's definitions and nomenelatir re 
avoided. The special treatment of incorameusurables 
will not be required. 

AJpebfo,— The meaning and the simplest properties 
of fractional and negative indices ; graphs of the 
simpler algebraic functions ; quadratic eqii.ations ; use 
of graphs in solring equations, and in ilhrstrating .•rnd 
solving practical problems ; practical applications of 
gradients and of areas of graphs. 

Grasp of elementary principles and readiness in 
practical application will be looked for, hut great skill 
in analytic.Tl transfonnations will not bo demanded. 

Trigonometry. — Solution of plane ti-iangles ; gr.apiis 
of trigonometrical functions ; use of four-figure tables ; 
forinuliE for the trigonometrical ratios of the sum and 
difference of two angles and for the pi^oduct forms of 
the sum and difference of sines and cosines of two 
angles. 

Readiness in straightforward practical applications 
will he looked for, but no great analytical skill will be 
demanded. A knowledge of the general expression 
foi’ all angles which have a given sine or other trigo- 
nometi'ical ratio, will not he required. 

Statics. — Graphical and analytical methods; simple 
machines ; centre of gravity ; fnction. 

Dynamics. — ^Accelerated motion in a straight line 
tre.ated graphically ; uniformly accelerated motion in 
a sHaight line ; composition of velocities and accele- 
rations ; uniform circul.ar motion ; motion under 
gravity; elementaiy illustrations .and applications of 
dynamical principles. 

In Intermediate Mathematics, in the absence 
of special instructions that a question is to be answ'ered 
by a particular method, candidates are at liberty to 
choose their method from any branch of Mathematics. 

The examination in Intermediate Mathematics will 
include a laboratory test. The laboi^atory test will 
carry 400 marks. 

^Higher Mathematics.— Includes Elementally and 
Intermediate Mathematics, together with ; — 

Geometry. — Elements of solid geometrical dr.awing. 

Algebra. — Elementaiy knowledge of the use of 
indetei’minate co-efficients, especially with partial 
fractions. 

Co-ordinate Geometry and Infinitesimal Calculus . — 
Equations to straight line, circle, eclipse, parabola, 
hyperbola, and other simple curves, in rectangular 
co-ordinates. The cuiwes referred to \vill provide 
illusti-ations and applications of co-ordinate geometiy 
and infinitesimal calculus, but acquaintance is expected 
only 'with "the simplest theorems about the cui’ves. 

Differentiation and integration of simple standard 
forms and other forms depending on them ; application 
to easy geometrical properties of plane cui’ves, to easy 
mechanical and physical problems, to tnming values 
and to the expansion of simple algebraic and trigono- 
metrical functions. A working knowledge (without 
rigorous fundamental demonstrations) of the elemen- 
tary infinite series for (1 x)’". f, log (1 + ®). and 

their use in approximative calculations. 

Co-ordinate geometry of three dimensions up to the 
equations to the plane and the straight line. 

Polar co-ordinates .—Deduction of the equation of 
a curve from simple data ; drawing a cm've from its 

equation. 

* See (*) note on opposite ool. 
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Mechanics. — Elementary statics of liquids and gases. 
Further mechanics of solid bodies, c.g., pendulum and 
easy questions on moment of inertia. 

In higher mathematics more analj'tical skill will he 
expected than in the earlier stages. In the absence of 
special instructions that a question is to be answered 
by a pai-ticular method, candidates are at liberty to 
choose their method from any branch of mathematics. 

The examination in higher mathematics will include 
a laboratory test. The lalioratoiq- test will can-y 
400 marks. 

^Physics. — The subject will cany about 1,200 
marks. The questions set will be such as may be 
answered by candidates who liave acquired their know- 
edge 1 ) 3 ’ an experimental treatment of the subject. 

Seat. — Constmetion and use of thermometers. 
Expansion of solids, liquids, and gases. Specific heat. 
Phenomena of change of state ; vapour pressure ; latent 
heat. Simple phenomena of conduction, convection, 
and radiation of heat. Heiit as a form of energy. 

Light. — Rectilinear pn-opagation. Reflection and 
refraction ; formation of images by plane and spherical 
miiTora, and by concave and convex lenses. Telescopic 
and microscope. The dispersion of light by a pirism. 

Magnetism. — Simple phenomena of magnetism; 
induction. Lines of force in a magnetic field ; ten-es- 
trial magnetism. Elementary quantitative notions of 
strength of pole, magnetic for:e due to a pole, strength 
of field. 

Static EUctricity. — ^Electrification ; induction. The 
electroscope; electrophorus. Elemeutaiy notions of 
potential and capacity. Distribution of charge on 
conductora. 

Guryent Elccti-icity. — Meaning of the units volt, 
ampere, and ohm. The simple voltaic cell ; Danicll 
cell ; Leclanche cell ; accumidator. Ohm’s law with 
simple applications ; airangement of cells in scries imd 
piarallel. Magnetic fie d due to a curi'ent; astatic 
galvanometer, tangent alvauoineter, moving coil gal- 
vanometer. Laws of eleoU’olysis ; electro-chemical 
equivalent. Fundamental experiments of electro- 
magnetic induction. 

Practical IFor/i. — The laboratoiy tost will caiTy 
about 400 marks. — Simple expieriments on the subject 
matter of the preceding syllabus, for exampilc: — 
Verification of Boyle's law. Testing the standard 
jioints of thermometers. Determination of specific 
and latent heat by the method of mixtures. Deter- 
mination of melting and boiling pioints. Verification 
of the laws of reflection and refraction. Determination 
of the positions of images formed by plane and 
spherical mirrors and bp' convex lenses. Mapipiing 
lines of force in magnetic fields. Comparison of inten- 
sities of magnetic fields by the method of oscillations. 
Comparison of electric currents by the tangent gal- 
vanometer and bp' ammeters. Comparison of potential 
difierences by high resistance galvanometers and bp' 
voltmeters. Comparison of resistances by substitution 
and by the sliding bridge. 

^Chemistry. — The subject will cany about 
800 marks. — -The questions set will be such as may be 
answered by candidates who have acquired their 
k-nowledge by an experimental treatment of the subject. 

Classification of matter into single substances and 
mixtures, elements and compounds. Quantitative laws 
of chemical combination, outlines of the exiilanation 
of these laws by the atomic theoiy; Avogadro's law; 
general methods of determining chemical equivalents 
The chemistiy of water and its constituent elements ; 
water as a solvent ; natural watera. The atmosphere;- 
combustion ; oxidation, the vaiious classes of oxides! 
Acids, bases, and salts. Chlorine and hydrogen chloride ; 
nitrogen, ammonia, and nitric acid ; sulpilrav, sulphur 

* .Vrieia-r.— Crcclil will be given for iiiciility, ordeilv 
development, and a[itncss of language: deductions will be 
made for incobeience, irrelevance, ob-curi tv, slovenliness of 
expression, .-ind especially for bad gtannnar .and the incorrect 
Use of words and pbr.ases. Chemical symbols must be 
lestnctcd to tbcii proper function and not uiedasa shorthand 
sjTiiboI for the nnnie of the sub'^taiice. 


dioxide, and sulphuric acid. Carhon; the oxides of 
carbon; carbonates. The hydrocarbons, marsh gas 
and acetylene ; flame. The metals : general methods 
of jn-eparation of the metals and their coiqmoiier 
salts. 

Questions will not he set on metallurgy or on 
technical processes of manufacture. 

Practical Work. — Tlie laboratory test will ciiny 
about 200 marks. — Simple exercises, which may include 
weighing and the measurement of volume of liquids 
and ga.ses, will be set on the subjects of the preceding 
syllabus, for example : — 

Estimation of soluble matter in a mixture ; deter- 
mination of a change of weight in a simple re-action ; 
measurement of the gas evolved during solution of 
a metal. Observation of the behaviour of substances 
under the influence of heat and in simple chemical 
re-actions. Preparation of the gases enumerated 
above ; preparation of salts from metals and oxides by 
general methods. Volnraetiic determination of acids 
and alk.alis. 

Importauce will he attached to accurate observation 
and to clear dcscripition of the work done. 'WTiero 
necessary, sufficient instructions will he given to enable 
e.andidates to applp- their general knowledge of practical 
chemistiy to the problem sot. 

Freehand Drawing. — The examination will he 
exacting, in order to ensure that indifferent draughts- 
manship receives no credit. From the marks originally 
allotted, 40 pier cent, of the maximum {i.c., 160 marks) 
will he deducted. Tiie remaining marks will he 
subsequently increased by two-thirds. 

There will he two tests in Drawing. In the first 
a photograph or other representation of a landscape 
will be set before the c;mdidate, who will he required 
to make an outline sketch of it (without shading) 
showing the profile of hills and rising ground and any 
prominent towers or other landmarks. In the sfioond 
test candidates will ho asked to draw from memory 
some common object such as a chain or a saddle. 

A spouimeu question paper in Drawing may he 
piurchased either directly or through any bookseller 
from the following agencies : Wyman and Sons, Ltd., 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 54, St Maiy Street, 
Cardiff; His Majcstp'’s Stationeiy Office (Scottish 
Branch), 23, Forth Street, Edinburgh ; andE. Ponsonhp’, 
Ltd , 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Annexdke 71. 

List of Ajypointmcnts in India ordinarily reserved for 
the Police Dc2yartmcnts of the several Provinces. 

N.B. — These Lists show onlp' the existing sanc- 
tioned scale, which is liable to alteration at aup‘ time. 
Officers entering the seiwico after the reoi'ganisation 
of 1906, will not receive exchange compiensation 
allowance. 

Natives of India holding the rank of Deputy 
Supieriutcndent arc eligible for promotion to District 
Charges, hut in no pirovince is nnp' specific number of 
District Sujierintcndent ships at present reserved to he 
filled in this manner. 

The Government of India • expu-esslp' reserve to 
themselves the right to resort to other methods of 
recruitment whenever they think it nocessaiy to do so, 
:md to grade officers so recruited in the eadi-o of any 
province at their discretion, whether for the purpose 
of i-egulating promotion or othenvise. 

Madras Presidency. 

A Month. 


Rs. 

1 Inspioctor- General of Police'’^ - on 2,500 — 100 — 3,000 
5 Deputy Inspcctovs-Geneval (including p ,, - 

the Commissioner of Police, Madras v o i 'nn 
City)» - - - - - - j ® ■■ 


* These .'iiipointnicnts are not sot apart cxchHivcly lor 
members of the I’olioe I)e]iartnicnt, ami the Government 
ro'crve-, discretion to fill them by the selection of .anp- ofliccfs 
who arc considered best fitted tor them, whetlier in the 
Depaitroent or outside it. 
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Madras Presidency — {continued). 

34 District Superintendents 

3fi Assistant Superintendents - 

Bombay Presidency. 


Rs. 

] Inspector-Genei-al of Police^ - on 2,500 — 100 — 3,000 
1 Commissioner of Police (Bombay City)* - on 1,800 

4 Deputy Inspectors -Genei’al 


A Mouth. 

- 2 

„ 1,200 

5 

„ 1,000 

9 

,. 900 

8 

„ 800 

10 

„ 700 

14 

., 500 

14 

„ 400 

8 

„ 300 

A Month. 


r 2 „ 1,800 
■12,, 1,500 


35 Di.stricts Superintendents - 


33 Assistant Superintendents - 


Bengal. 


2 .. l,20o 
1,000 
900 
800 
700 
500 
400 
300 


A Month. 


Rs. 

1 Inspector-General of Police* - on 2,500 — 100 — 3,000 

1 Commissioner of Police (Cal- 
cutta)* - - - - „ 1,500—100—2,000 

4 Deputy Inspectors-General 

46 District Superintendents (including 
4 Deputy Commissioners of Police, 

Calcutta) 

46 Assistant Superintendents (including 
one Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta .... 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

A Month. 


( a on 1,800 
L 2 „ 1,500 
r 2 „ 1,200 
7 „ 1,000 

11 „ 900 

12 „ 800 

14 „ 700 

rl7 „ 500 

17 „ 400 

L12 300 


Bm-ma. 


A Month. 


Rs. 

1 Inspectoi^ General of Police* - on 2,500 — 100 — 3,000 
4 Deputy Inspectors-General (including 
the Commissioner of Police, Ran- 
goon*) 


1 2 on 1,800 
J 2 ,. 1,500 


44 District Superintendents 


42 Assistant Superintendents 


0 ^ 

1,200 

7 ,, 

1,000 

11 „ 

900 

11 „ 

800 

13 „ 

700 

16 „ 

500 

17 „ 

400 

9 „ 

300 


Bihar and Orissa. 


A Mojith. 


1 Inspector-General of Police* 
3 Deputy Inspectors-General 


25 District Supeiinteudents 


25 Assistant Supeiintendeuts - 


Rs. 

on 2,500—100—3,000 
/ 1 on 1,800 
■12,, 1,500 
r 1 „ 1,200 
4 „ 1,000 
6 „ 900 

6 „ 800 
8 „ 700 

r 9 „ 500 

- 4 10 „ 400 

L 6 „ 300 


Central Provinces and Berar. 

A Month. 


1 Inspector-General of Police* 

2 Deputy-Inspectors-General 


27 District Superintendents 


24 Assistant Superintendents • 


Rs. 

ou2,250— 100— 2,750 
r 1 on 1,800 
■t 1 „ 1,500 

r 1 „ 1,200 

5 „ 1,000 
-4 7 „ 900 

I 7 „ 800 

L 7 „ 700 

rlO „ 500 

10 „ 400 

L 4 „ 300 


1 Inspector- General of Police* - on 
4 Deputy Inspectors-General 

55 District Superintendents 


50 Assistant Superintendents 


Rs. 

2,500—100—3,000 
J 2 on 1,800 
■12,, 1,500 
f 3 „ 1,200 
8 „ 1,000 
14 „ 900 

14 „ 800 

J6 „ 700 

j-20 „ 500 

- 20 „ 400 

1 10 „ 300 


Punjab (including the North-West Prontier Province 
and Bnti.sh Baluchistan). 

A Month. 


Assam. 

1 Inspector- General of Police* 

12 District Superintendents - 

11 Assistant Superintendents - 

Annexuee ni. 


A Month. 
Rs. 

on 2,250 

r 1 „ 1,200 
1 „ 1,000 
-I 3 „ 900 

I 3 „ 800 

4 „ 700 

r 4 „ 500 . 

4 „ 400 

I 3 „ 300 


Rs. 


1 Inspector-General of Police, 
Punjab* - - - - on 

1 Inspector- Geneml, North-West 
Frontier Province* 

4 Deputy Inspectors-General 


41 District Superintendents - 


42 Assistant Superintendents 


2,500—100—3,000 

on 2,000 
f 2 on 1,800 
■f 2 „ 1,500 

r 2 „ 1,200 

G „ 1,000 

- •{ 10 „ 900 

I 10 „ 800 

L13 „ 700 

f 16 „ 500 

- 16 „ 400 

LlO „ 300 


Extract from the Eegulations as to the Physical 
Examination of Candidates for Appointments 
wider the Government of India. 

[These Regulations are published for the con- 
venience of candidates and in order to enable them 
to ascertain the probability of their coming up to the 
required physical standard. But it must bo clearly 
understood that the Secretaiy of State reserves to 
himself an absolute discretion to reject as unfit any 
candidate u-liom he may consider, after hearing the 
opinion of his medical advisers, to be physically 
disqualified for the public sei-vice ; and that his 
discretion is in no respect limited by these Regu- 
lations.] 


* These .appointments are not set apart exclusively for membei-s of the Police Department, and the Goieiument 
reserves cliscietion to fill them by the selection of any officers who are considered best fitted for them, whether in the 
Department or outside it. 
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General Physical Pcyuiremcnis. 

I. A candidate must be in good mental and bodily 
health, and free from any physical defect lihelj’ to 
interfere with efficient perfonnanco of duty. 

II. In the examination of candidates the Medical 
Board will apply the following table of con-elation of 
ago, height, and chest girfh : — 


Clicst. 


Age. j llcialit xvitlioiit tHioe--. 

1 

1 

Giith xx-hCM 
Expanded. 

Iljuigr of 
Expansion, 

1 Inches. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

19 to 21 - 1 G2’, and under 05 

35 

0 

65‘ „ 08 

35 

0 

' 08 „ 70 

351 

2 

1 70 „ 72 

30 

0 

72 and upwards - j 

36) . 

■ 1 

OJ 


III. Measurement of Height . — ^A minimum height of 
d ft. 4 ins. is imposed. The candidate ivill be placed 
against the standard with his feet together, and the 
weight throivn on the heels, and not on the toes or 
o\itside of the feet. He will stand erect without 
rigidity, and -with the heels, calves, buttocks, and 
shoulders touching the standard : the chin -will be 
depressed to bring the vertex of fhe head level under 
the horizontal bar, and the height will be noted in 
parts of an inch to eighths. 

IV. Measurement of Chest . — The candidate will be 
made to stand erect with his feet together, and to 
raise his hands above his head. The tape will be 
carefully adjusted round the chest, with its posterior 
upper edge touching the inferior angles of the shoulder 
blades, and its anterior lower edge the upper parts of 
nipples. The arms will then be lowered to liang 
loosely by the side, and care will be taken that the 
shoulders are not throu-n upwards or backwards so as 
to displace the tape. The candidate will then be 
directed to empty his chest of air as much as is 
possible. This is best done by continuous whistling 
with the lips as long as sound can be produced. The 
tape is carefully gathered in during the process, and 
when the minimum measiu-ement is reached it is 
i-ecorded. The candidate will then be directed to inflate 
his chest to its utmost capacity. This maximum 
measurement will likewise be noted. The girth with 
the chest fully expanded and the range of expansion 
between the minimum and maximum will then be 
recorded. 

V. The hearing must be gcod. 

VI. The speech without impediment. 

Vn. The teeth in good order, i.e., decayed or 
broken teeth must be properly stopped or crowned, 
and deficient teeth replaced by artificial teeth, where 
necessary for effective mastication. 

VIII. The chest must be well formed, the lungs 
and he.art soxmd. 

IX. Buptm-e, hydrocele, varicocele, varicose veins 
in a severe degree, or other condition likely to cause 
inefficiency, -n-ill disqualify a candidate, unless such 
condition is cured by operation. 

X. The limbs, feet, and toes must be well formed 
and developed, with free and perfect motion of all the 
joints. 


XL A candidate must have no congenital mal- 
formation or defect likely to interfere with efficiency. 

XII. A candidate must not ho the subject of 
chronic skin disease. 

XIII. Evidence of previous acute or chronic disease 
pointing to an impaired constitxition xvill disqxialify. 


Seguluiions as to Standard of Vision for the 
Indian Police Force. 

1. Sqxxint, or xiny morbid condition of the eyes or 
of the lids of either 63-6 liable to the i-isk of aggravation 
or x-ecuri-ence, will cause the x-ejection of the candidiite. 

2. The examination for detei-miningtheaoutenessof 
vision inclxides two tests; one for distant, the other for 
near x-ision. The Ai-my Text Types xx-ill be xised for 
the test for distant vision, xx-ithoxxt glasses, except 
whei-e othei-wise stated beloxv, at a distance of 20 feet ; 
and Snellen’s Optotypi for the test for near vision, 
without glasses, at any distance selected by the candi- 
date. Each eye xvill be examined separatolj", and the 
lids mxist be kept xvide open dxiring the test. The 
candidate must be able to read the tests xx-ithout 
hesitation in oi-dinai-3' da5-light. 

3. A candidate jiossessing acuteness of vision, 
according to one of the standax-ds hei-ein laid doxx-n. 
will not be rejected onaccoxmt of an ei-i-or of i-efraction, 
txrovided that the error of refraction, in the folloxxing 
ca.ses, does not exceed the limits mentioned, viz. : — 
{a) in the case of myopia, that the error of x'efraction 
does not exceed 2-5 1). ; (b) that any Coi-i-ection for 
astigmatism does not e.xceed 2’5D. ; and, in the case 
of m3'opic astigmatism, that the towl ci-ror of refraction 
does not exceed 2-5 D. 

4. Subject to the foregoing conditions the standards 
of the minimum acuteness of vision with xx-hich a 
candidate xxill be accepted are as foUoxvs : — 

Standard I. 

Right E3-e. Left Eye. 

Distant xisiou. V = G/C. V = 6/G. 

Kearxision. Reads O'G. Reads O' G. 


Standard II. 

Better Eye. "Worse Eye. 


Distant xision. V = G/G. 
Xe.ar vision. Reads 0 • G. 


V, xx-ithout glasaes = not 
beloxv G/CO; iiud, after 
corx-ection xx-ith glasses 
=: not beloxv G/24. 

Reads 1. 


Standai-d HI. 


Better E3'e. 

Distant x’ision. V, xx-ithoxxt 
glasses = not beloxv 
6/24 ; :md, after coi-rcc- 
tion xx'ith glasses = not 
beloxv G/6. 

Near vision = reads 0 - S. 


IVox-se Eye. 

V, xx-ithoxxt glasses = not 
beloxv 6/21; and after 
coriection xvith glasses 
= not beloxv G/12. 

Reads 1. 


The existence of imperfection of colour sense does 
not necessarily disqualify, but xx-ill be noted on the 
candidate’s paixei-s. 

N.B. — ^lu all other respects candidates must come 
up to the standai-d of physical i-ecpili-ements laid doxx-n 
for candidates for commissions in the ai-m}-. 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 

Officials and Non-Officials who fuiinished written Evidence to the Uotal Commission in 

CONNECTION WITH THEIR ENQUIRY INTO THE PoLICE DEPARTMENT. 

BUT WHO WERE NOT ORALLY EXAMINED. 


1. Lieut. W. Marchant, l.S.M.D. (retired). 

2. Mundri Shuja-ud-din Khan. 

3. Eai Bahadur Brojendranath Chatterji (Late 

Superintendent. Calcutta Police). 

4. W. J. Doveton, Esq., District Superintendent of 

Police, Bhamo, Burma. 

5. D. "W. Bae, lEsq., District Superintendent of 

Police, Magwe, Burma. 

6. P. M. Burhe, Esq., Deputy Superintendent, 

Bui'ma Provincial Police. 

7. Babu Umacliaran Banerjee, M.A., Pnncijial 

(and Professor of Sanskrit and English), 
Burdwan Baj College. 

8. L. P. Morshead, Esq., I.C.S., Inspector-General 

of Police, Bihar and Oi-issa. 

9. Eao Bahadur V. Bamaswami Iyengar Avergal, 

Personal Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Police, Guntur District, Madras. 


10. The Indian Police Association. Provincial 

Branch, Madras. 

11. Messrs. Vasudeo Bajaram Gujjta and Chuita- 

man Sakharam Deole, on behalf of the 
Deccan Sabha, Poona. 

12. F. H. Vincent. Esq., Deputy Director, Criminal 

Intelligence Simla. 

13. W. B. Mauley, Esq., Acting District Superin- 

tendent of Police, Dharn-ar, Bombay 
Presidency. 

14. W. B. Di.vit, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Nagpur. 
1-5. B. B. Shirgaokar, Esq., Esq., B.A., LL.B., 

Deputy Superintendent of Police, District 
Kolaba, Bombay Presidency. 

IG. Babu Motilal Ghosh, Editor, Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Calcutta. 
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Anglo-Indians, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month 
and over, held by, 1st April 1913 - p. 15G-9 

Appeals, views re Indian Police Commission’s report, 

p. 171 

Armed Reserves: 

Histoiy of question p. 163 

Proposals of Indian Police Commission and views of 
Govemment of India - - - - p. 1G8-9 

Arms. {See Military Police.) 

Armstrong, A. C., evidence of - G2,50G-62,517 

Ashdown, A. D., evidence of G1,817-G1,875, p. 127-8 
Assam: 

Administration, memorandum - - P- 145-G 

Anglo-Indians : reservation of half posts in Imperial 
service for, suggestion, Sill - • - 62,146 

Appointments outside authorised cadre held by police 
officers p. 145-6 

Cadbe : 

Amalgamation of, with Bengal cadre proposed, 
MiOiammad Sadir .... 62,148 
Small, and prospects poor, hut amalgamation with 
Bengal cadre not advocated, Lujfman - 62,130 
Civil appointments on Bs. 200 a mouth and over, 
held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, 

1st April 1913 p. 159 

Confidential reports, abolition advocated, Muhamviad 

Sadir 62,154 

Crime, increase, Laffman - - - 62,117 

Insni-ance, compulsory after certain length of service, 
would be approved, Luffman ... 62,138 

List of appointments ordinarily reseiwed for Police 

Department p. 181 

Local service scheme, Sarle - - - p. 147-S 

Military police : 

Division into Civil and, with Inspector- General 
for each, suggestion, Luffvian 62,117, 62,141 
and Grant of King’s medal to officers, I/iiffman 

62,132, 62,139 

Provision for leave and training - - - p. 145 

Assistant Superintendents : 

Full dress uniform not obligatory, but men uncom- 
fortable without, and no advance for, Cleveland 

61,670 

Functions not the same ns those of Deputy Superin- 
tendents, imd men not interchangeable, Cleveland 
61,663, 61,677, 61,685 

Pay, views re Indian Police Commission’s report 

p. 166 

Assam : 

Number of posts in each grade - - p. 145 

Pay, rates, 1890, 1900, 1913 - - - p. 145 

Bengal : 

Casualties since 1893 not above nomial. Sughcs- 

B idler 61,951 

Numbers, pay and allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913 

p. 136-7 

Power of direct appointment to, from domiciled 
community should be retained, Sughes-Buller 

61,920 

Powers and functions of, police order, 1913, 
Sughes-Buller .... p 4y_o 
Bihar and Orissa : 

Assistant superintendents, pay, and allowances, 
1890, 1900, 1913, and number of posts in each 
grade, 1913 p. 142 ^ 


Assistant Superintendents — cont. 

Bombay and Sind: 

Appointment of member of domiciled community, 

Kennedy 62,391 

Daily allowance, increase advocated, Kennedy 

62,333 

Full dress uniform need not be bought by pi-o- 
bationers till confirmed, Kennedy - - 62,380 

Maintenance of horse to be obligatoi-y, with 
advance from Govemment, under consideration, 
Kennedy 62,380 

Number of posts in each grade - - - p. 153 

Pay, 1890. 1900, 1913 - - p. 152, p. 153 


Burma : 

Number of posts in each grade - - - p. 140 

Pay, and local allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913 p. 139, 

p. 140 

Posts held by p. 141 


Central Provinces and Berar : 
in Charge of dish'icts, recommendation rc pay, 

62,470 

in Charge of sub-divisions, local allowance advo- 
cated 62,470; p. 155 

Number of posts in each grade - - - p. 155 

Bates of pay and grading, 1890, 1900, 1913 p. 155 

Local allowances p. 155 

Training in central school advocated. Fagan 

62,468, 62,481 

Madras : 

Number, Gilhnan 62,232 

Numbers and pay and local allowances, 1890, 1900, 

1913 p. 149, p. 150 

Pay : same scale as officers in Forest and Public 
Works Departments advocated, Gilhnan - 62,233 
Becruited oulv from military officera, 1859-60 to 

1869, Gfllman 62,229 

Ti-avelling allowance rates, 1890, 1900, 1913 

p. 151 

Work interchangeable with deputy superin- 
tendents, and comparison of positions, Gilhnan 

62,254 

Punjab : 

Duties and functions the same ns deputy superin- 
tendents, Petrie 61,775 

Pay : 

1890, 1900, 1913, Nmick - - -61,694 

proposed Incremental scale, French - 61,694 
Proposed, Indian Police Association - 61,707 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh : 


Comparison of work with that of superintendents, 
Ashdown ...... 61,834 

Probation and training, rules - - P- 131-2 

Beseiwe not considered by Lieutenant-Governor 
to be insufficient - - - - - p. 129 

Time taken to become supeilntendonts, Ashdown 

61,830 


E. 

Baniyas and Vaisyas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
month and over, held by, 1st April 1913 - p. 156-9 

Bengal : 

Appointments held outside .authorised cadre p. 133 
Cadre : 

Additions as result of Police Commission’s 
recommendations, and further increase necessary 

p. 133 

Amalgamation of Assam cadre with (see under 
Assam). 
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Bengal — cont 
Calcutta 

Assistant Commissioner, post should ah\a 7 s be 
held by Deputy Supeiintendent, Sulmnai Sen 

Gupta 62,014 

Claim of officeis that one diMsional chaige should 
he held by piomoted supeiintendent, U Claihe 

61,969 

Coinmissionei s, pay, and claim to inci ease, jB Clat he 

61,062, 61,969 

Cooiinissioners’ pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 - p 135 

Police eligible foi appointments as Deputy 
Supeiintendents m provuicial police, but no 
appointments made, P Clatlc - -61,969 

Position of, P Clai Le ... 61,971 

ProMncial sei vice, claim to cieation of, and sug 
gestions, P GlatKe - 61,969, 61,983-7 

should Rank according to giade in Provincial 
Police list, Hughes Bullei - 61,914 

Sub Inspectois and Inspectois, dhciease in pios 
pects owing to filling of Supeiintendents’ posts 
by Imperial ofiiceis, P Clcihe - 61,969,61,983 
Deputy Commissioners 

Claim to consolidated allowance of Rs 250 a 
month in addition to fiee qiiaiteio, P Clarice 

61,962 

One post at least should be held by Indian, 
SuLumai Sen Gupta - - 62,006, 62,014 

fiee House accommodation adiocated, Hughes- 
Bullet ■ - - - 61,914 

Impeiial officeis’ memoianda - 61,962 

Men appointed fiom Bengal, return, P Clnile 

61,989 

Ci\il appointments on Rs 200 a month and over, 
held by Euiopeans, Anglo ludiiiis, and Indians, 
1st Apiil 1913 ... - .p 157 

Edeopean officees 

Impoitanoe of, Hughes Bullet, 61,939, P Clarhe, 
61,991-2 

Regulations ie lecruitmeiit and nnpoitaiice of 
laige piopoition, Hughes-Bullet 61,912 

Goiemment’s memoiandum • - p 132 

Impeiial seivice, memoianda - 61,963-8 

fjist of appointments 01 dm inly leseived foi Police 
Depaitment - - p 181 

Medical attendance, fiee foi mfe and chddien 
suggested, Hughes BuHet - 61,908 

SubdiMsions, posting of gazetted officeis in charge 
of, and piactice to be extended - - p 134 

Superioi cadie, inadequacy m some districts, Cleve 
land ------ - 61,658 

Unifoim and hoise, suggested grant, Hughes Bullet, 
61,934, P Glatle, 61,982 

Unpopulaiity ot, owing to high cost of living, 
unhealthiness, iSLc , B Glatle - - 61,965 

Bengal and Madras Family Pension Fund, not much 
used, Dundas - - - 62,073 

Bihar and Orissa 

Appointments held outside authoiised c idle p 143 
Arms, use of, Hundas - - - 62,060 

Bmldings, depaitment should be lelieied fiom task 
of constiaicting, JDundas - - 62,048, 62,080 

Civil appointments on Rs 200 a month aud ovei, 
held by Euiopeans, Anglo Indians, and Indians, 
1st Apiil 1913 ... - -p 158 

Cleiical and loutine woik, i eduction adiocated, 

JDundas - 62,048 

Goveinment memorandum - - - p 141-5 

Housing, better provision should be made, and 
inspectors should hive fiee quaiters, JDundas 
^ 62,048 

List of appointments oidmaiily reserved foi Pohee 
Depaitment ... ■ ■ P 

Pnncipal of Constables’ Training School, allowances 

p 142 

Prosecution of cases, improvement advocated, 
Dnndas .... - - - 62,048 

Provincial Committee of the Indian Police Associa- 
tion, memorandum . - - - 62,040-52 

Sub-inspectoi s, stiicter selection foi piomotion 
among, adi ocated, Dundas - - 62,048 


Bombay and Sind 

Cadie of Impeiial Seince, Sind, inciease needed 

p 153 

City appomtments, and preferred to Mufassal, 


Kennedy 62,383 

Civil aiipomtments on Rs 200 a month and over, 
held by Europeans, Anglo Indians and Indians, 

1st April 1913 p 157 

City police 

Superintendents and inspectois nearly all Euio 
peans, and salaries Ac , Soutet - 62 418 

Two Impcnal officeis m, Soutet - - 62 403 

Commissioner 

Appointment from police officeis eieii if fiom 
another piovince advocated, Kennedy 62 333, 

62,360 

Deputy, p ij and allowance, 1890, 1900 p 152 

Pay 

Inadequacy of, Soutet - - 62,396 

Inadequate and inciease advocated by Goi em- 
inent - . . p 152 


Rates of, and allowance, 1890, 1900, 1913, p 152 

p 353 

Resei ration for police officeis adi ocated, Soulei 

62 395 

Conditions of service should be same foi all officeis 
m supei,oi seivice, Chffotd - - 62,431 

District Migistei^tes 

Confidential reports on Supeiintendents, if 
lequiied should be by Inspectoi-Geneial, Soutet 

62,400 

should be Dnested of all oxecutire control ovei 
police, and position of supenntendent of distiict 
be made analogous to that of coniiii.»sione’'s of 
police in Bombay, FTcKiiedp - - 62,381 

Relations with, Soutet • - 62,400, 62,422 

Domicilfd community 

Grievances and claims of, Chffotd 62,437 

Recommendations te leciuitment of, Chfotd 

' 62,437, 62,446-7 

1st class magistrates’ oouits in the Mufassal, nunibei 
and increase desirable, Kennedy - 62,337, 62,382 

Government memorandum - - p 151^ 

Imperial officer s’ memoiandum, agreed with, Kennedy 

62 349 

Imperial service 

Appomtments outside authoiised cadie held by 
police officeis - - - p 153 

Appomtments should be divided between Em opeans 
and Indians m pi oportions necessary and adequate 
to efficient adniinistiation, Chffotd - 62,429 
Grievances of, and recommendations, Soutet 

62,101, 62,414 

Indian Police Association, memoiandum 

62,394-402 

Inspiection woik, piooeduie, Mahtnood Shah 62,454 
List of appointments oi dinai ily resen ed fo’ police 


depaitment - - - - - p 181 

Medical attendance 

Fiee, to families advocated, Soutet - 62,395 

Fiee, to officers on leave on medical ceitificate 
advocated, Soutet - - - 62 395 

Oigauisatiou iii, Kennedy .... 62,350 

Piovision foi leave and tiaimng - - -p 153 

Sessions courts, establishment in e veiy disti ict desii 
able, Kennedy ------ 62,337 

Tiainmg m use of arms, Kennedy - - 62 359 

Widows’ Pension Fund, proposal, Soutet 62,421 

Bortliwick, E , evidence of - - 61 797 

Brahmans, civil appointments on Rs 200 a month 
and ovei, held by, 1st Apiil 1913 - p 156-9 

Buddhists, civil appointments on Rs 200 a month and 
over, held by, 1st April 1913 - - P 156-9 


Buildings, views tc Indian Pobce Commission leport 

p 172, p 171 

Burma.. 

Anglo Indians, exammation in England aft^r nomi- 
nation, suggestion, Tatleton - - - 62,175 

Assistant Commissionei , Rangoon local allowance, 
1913 - p 110 
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Burma —co/ifiiuierf. 

Burinans, no discontent hoard of, because more did 
not get into higher grades, Tarleton - - 62,189 

Casualties high, Tarleton - - 62,166, 62,181 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held bj Eiu'opeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, 
1st April 1913 - - - - - ■ P- 1^^ 

Confidential repoits, disadvantages of system and 
abolition advocated, Vardon - . - 62,214 

Districts, variation in ivork in, Tarleton - 62,187 
Europeans appointed in, but not membei’S of 
domiciled community, Tarleton - - - 62,175 

need for entirely European element, Tarleton 62,167 
Eamily Pension Fund, foundation advocated, Tarleton 

62,166, 62,182 

Government meinomndum - - • P- 138—141 

Imperial sendee, outside appointments held - p. 141 

Leave and tinining, provision for - - - p. 141 

List of appointments ordinarily reserved for Police 
Department - - - - - - p- 181 

Medical attendance, free, for families, advocated, 

Tarleton 62,163, 62.204 

Militaiy police, Tarleton - - 62,176-7, 62,198 

Officers sent to trial should not be dealt with 
departmentally after acquittal or discharge, even 
if on technical grounds only, Vardon - - 62,215 

Principal of Police Training School, allowance p. 140 
Provident Fund : 

Disadvantages, compared with Family Pension 
Fund, Tarleton - - - 62,166, 62,182 

Preferable to compulsory insuniuce, Tarleton 

62,194 

Recommendation, Tarleton ... 62,195 
Withdrawal of money from, system, Tarleton 

62,194 

Ranges, division into two, insufficient, and four 
advocated, Tarleton - - - 62,163, 62,183 

Uniform, advances for, advocated, Tarleton • 62,192 

C. 

Cadres. 

(see tinder various Provinces.) 

Calcutta : 

Police Coxu't, Indian Police Commission report 

p. 174 

(see also under Bengal.) 

Cardozo, P. B. M., evidence of - - 62,274-62,306 

Central Provinces and Berar : 

Appointments outside authorised cadre held by 

police officers p. 156 

Branch of Indian Police Commission, statement 
Fagan . ... . 62.466-76, 62,479 

Cadres, no addition considered necessary by Chief 

Commissioner p. 156 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians, 

1st April 1913 p. 159 

District magistrates, relation tv ith, and suggestions, 
Fagan ....... 62,474 

House accommodation, difficulty and recommenda- 
tion. Armstrong 62,508 

Leave and training, provision for - - - p. 156 

List of appointments ordinarily reserved for Police 

Department p. 181 

Medical attendance, free to wives and children, 

advocated, Fagan 62,475 

Memorandum by Administration - - p. 154-6 

Police or general provident funds not favoured. 

Fagan 62,505 

Police, fiiction with district magistrate, extent of, 

Cleveland 61,675 

Principal of training school, local allowance - p. 155 
Railway inspectors, recommendation re travelling 
idlowances, Armstrong .... 02,508 
Sub-divisions : 

Certain number should be placed in charge of 
deputy superintendents, Armstrong - 62,508 
Control, Cleveland .... 61,669 

Some had been in charge of deputy superin- 
tendents, Armstrong - - . . 62,517 

Training (see under Probation and Training). 


Central Provinces and Berar — eontinued. 

Training schools for constables, posts of principals 
should be reserved for deputy superintendents, 

Armstrong 62,508 

AVidows and children, provision for, advocated 62,474 

City Criminal Investigation Department, views ra 
Indian Police Commission’s report - - p. 174 

City Inspectors, views re Indian Police Commis- 
sion’s report p. 173 

City Sub-Inspectors, views re Indian Police Commis- 
sion’s report p I73 

Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
distribution of. p. 130 

Clarke, R., evidence of - - - 61,902-01,997 

Clarke, W. G., evidence of - - 61,791-01,810 

Cleveland, Sir Charles, K.C.I.E., evidence of 01,044- 
• 01,690 

Clifford, F. L., evidence of - - - 02,423-02,451 

Commission (see Indian Police Commission). 
Commissioners of Police, in Presidency towns and 
R.angoon, report of Indian Police Commission, and 

view's re p. 172-3 

Commissioner, relations w'ith police, views re Indi.an 
Police Commission's report - - - - p. 171 

(see also Relations of Police Tvith other Services). 

Conditions of Service (see under Police Seiwico, under 
AVork and under names of Provinces.) 

Confidential reports : 

Objections and criticisms, Morrison, 62,111 j laij'man, 
62,122 ; Muhammad Sadir, 62,154 ; Vardon, 62,214 
Soutcr, 62,400 ; Mahmood Shah, 62,454. 

Rule re communication to men, Cleveland ■ 61,066 
no System of secret complaints against gazetted 
officers heard of e.xcept, Cleveland - - 61,000 

(see also Demi-official Reports under United 
ProT’incos.) 

Constables : 

Duties of, views re Indian Police Commission’s 

report p. 162-3 

Local recruitment, vieivs re Indian Police Commis- 
sion’s report p. 163 

Pay, vioTvs re Indian Police Commission’s report 

p. 168-4, p. 173--1 
Training, ' views re Indian Police Commission’s 
report - - - - - - - p. 103 

Cost of living, increase, 61,709 ; W. G. Clarhe, 61,794; 
Sulcumar Sen Gupta, 62,003 ; Dundas, 62,082 ; 
Morrison, 02,095 ; Luffman, 62,119-20 ; Tarleton, 
62,106, 62,205 ; Kennedy, 62,335 ; Fagan, 62,472. 

Cramming : 

110 Bad results found, Emic/t - - 61,714,61,734 

General, Cleveland 61,689 

Crime : 

Detective Tvork by Police OlSeevs, Ashdown 61,872 
Increase, Luffman ..... 02,117 

Prevention and investigation - . - p. 170 

Uimeported, improvements in investigation desirable, 
French ...... 01,741-3 

Criminal Investigation Department : 

Orders of, confidential, Cleveland ... 61,082 
several Officers in, belonging to ordinary force, 

Cleveland 01,682 

Thuggee Department till about 1905, Cleveland 

61,082 

(sec also City Criminal Investigation Department and 
Provincial). 

D. 

Delhi, KotTval, an inspector, but post should be held 
by deputy superintendent, Cleveland - . 61,087 

Deputy superintendents : 

Charge of sub-division by, question of, Cleveland 

61,678 

Charge taken of superintendent’s office -when axvay, 

Cleveland 61,003, 01,009 

Creation approved, Cleveland • . ' . 61,661 
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Deputy superintendents — continued. 

Creation, views rc Indian Police Commission’s 

report p. 166 

Punctions not the same as those of assistant 
superintendent, Cleveland - . . . 61,68.5 

Inade(iuacy of number, and increase advocated, 
Cleveland - - - . 61,663, 61,668, 61,687 

not Interchangeable with assistant superintendents, 

Cleveland 61,663, 61,677 

Leave, full amount not taken, Cleveland - 61,680 
Pay : 

Higher grade, increase advocated, Cleveland 

61,668 

Time-scale advocated, Cleveland - - 61,665 

Promotion to superintendents: 

Best method of giidug Indians access to higher 

posts, Cleveland 61,664 

5 per-cent, rule : 

Increase not advocated, Cleveland, 61,670 ; 
Sundas, 62,081. 

Supiily of Indians only just up to demand, 

Cleveland 01,649 

if a Regular practice, should he taken into 
account in recruiting Imperial branch, Cleveland 

61,665 

(Qualifications, Cleveland ... - 01,601 

Recruitment : 

Half by promotion from subordinate r,anks and 
half direct, continuance advocated for the 
present, Cleveland .... 01,661 

Nomination by selection hoard advocated not 
competition, Cleveland .... 61,662 
by Promotion, questions considered in making 
selection, Cleveland .... 61,662 

Responsibility of work, Ashdown - - - 61,859 

SufBoient scope not given to, Cleveland - - 61,063 

Training, in training coUeges suitable, but difference 
between training of assistant superintendents 
and, after, objected to, Morrison - - 62,094 

(sec alto under particular provinces). 

Assam : 

Acting appointments and officiating promotions 
. should be allowed, Muhammad Sadir • 62,149 
Cadre and source, Muhammad Sadir 62,156, 62,159 
House accommodation, recommendation, Muham- 
mad Sadir - 62,154 

Indians only, should be appointed, Muhammad 

Sadir 62,154 

Memorandum - - - 62,146-54, 62,165 

Number of posts in each grade - ' - - p. 145 

Pay: 

Pirstclass travelling allowance advocatedMuliam- 
mad Sadir ...... 62,148 

Incremental scale, proposal, Muhammad Sadir 

62,149 

Rates, 1890, 1900, 1913 - - - - p. 145 

Promotion, if any age limit. 50 advocated, 
Muhammad Sadir .... 62,157 
poor Prospects of, Muhammad Sadir - - 62,148 

Recraitment : 

E-visting vacancies should be filled as in Imperial 
.Sendee, Muhammad Sadir - - - 62,154 

Outsiders should not be appointed into higher 
grades, Muhammad Sadir - - - 62,152 

Sixty per cent, by promotion and 40 per cent, 
by nomination of outsiders advocated, Inifman 

62,115 

Status should be more clearly defined, Zruffman 

62,152 

BbNGAI. : 

Abolition, and placing of all superior officers on 
one amalgamated list advocated, Suhumar Sen 
Gupta - - 61,998, 62,020, 62,036-7, 62,039 

All officers, iirespective of grades, should have 
privilege of being presented at Governor’s 
levee, Suhumar Sen Gupta - - 62,016 

Appointed as superintendents, .-issistant superin- 
tendents grade not passed through, Mughes- 
Buller - - - - . - . ' - '’1-948 

Appointment as, after officiating tor two years, 
officiating seivice should count towards inci-e- 
Tuents, Hughes-Buller . - - . 61,933 

in Charge of sub-divisions, Sukumar Sen Gupta 

62,023 


Deputy superintendents — continued. 

Bengal — con t in ued. 

Complaint made by, that position not similar 
to that of Assistant Superintendents, and new 
order made, Sughcs-Bullcr - - - 61.914 

Confidentkil papers kept from. Hughcs-Bullcr, 
61,944 ; Sul.-umar Sen Gupta, 62,014, 62.0.30. 
Distinction from assistant superintendents, and no 
alteration considered necessary, Hughcs-Bullcr 

61,919 

Functions and status, recommendations, Suhu- 
mar Sen Gupta ..... 62,01 1 
Grading and pay, suggestion, Suhum ir Sen Gupta 

62,011 

Improvement of prospects in provincial .Service 
preferred to increase in number in siiporinton- 
dents grade, and proposal, Hughct-Bullcr 

61,917, 61,9.52 

Indian, number, Huplics-Daller - . 61,938 

Leave, proposed alterations, Suhumar Sen Gupta 

62,012 

Memorandum .... 61,098-62,014 

Muhammadans, number, Hughes-Buller - 61.91.5 
Numbers and pay and allowances, 1913 - p. 137 

Object of creation of post of, Suhumar Sen Gupta 

61,998 

Pay : 

Increase advocated, Hughes-Buller, 61,909 ; 

Suhumar Sen Gupta, 62,036. 

Incremental scale, point wiiere selection should 
come in would be ap)proved, Suhumar Sen 
Gupta ...... 62,028 

Travelling allowance, proposal, Hughes-Buller, 
61,943 ; Suhumar Sen (Tupta, 62,011, 02,014, 
62,023. 

Personnel of, appointed dii-ect, and promoted p. 41 
Position of inspector, or promotion to, Hughes- 

Buller 61,955 

Powers and functions of : Police Order, 1913, 
Hughes-Buller - - • P- 41-2 

- Promotion : 

Amalgamated list with assistants advocated, 
Suhumar Sen Gupta . - - - 62,011 

Block probable, and time-scale advoc.ated and 
scheme, Hughes-Buller - - - 01,914 

Complaint re, and suggestions, Suhumar Sen 

Gupta 62,010-11 

Conditions, Hughes-Buller - - - 61,914 

Division into two classes for, and objections, 
Suhumar Sen Gupta - - 62,010, 62,022 

5 per cent, proportion : 

Increase not advocated, Hughes-Btdler 61,946 
might be .Slightly increased, It. Clarhe 61,994 
Government older rc, Hughes-Buller - p. 40-1 
should be by .Selection entirely, Hughes-Bidler 

61,9.34 

between 10-15 years’ service advocated, B. Clarhe 

61,994 

at Younger age suggested, Hughes-Bttller, 
61,936 ; Suhumar Sen Gupta, 62,026. 
Prospects should be improved, B. Clarhe - 61,988 
Prospects, &c , comparison with deputy magistrates 
and I'ocommendation, Hughes-Buller - 61,950 
Recruitment : 

Method and Rules, Hughes-Buller 61,931 ; B. 


Clarhe, 61,975, p, 132—4. 

Plenty of applicants, Hughes-Buller - 61,950 
Proportions, opinions of officers, Suhumar Sen 

Gupta 62,021 

should be open to “ .Statutojy natives of India ” 
only, Suhumar Sen Gupta - - - 62,008 

Suggestions, Suhumar Sen Gupta - - 62,008 


Two methods and consequent division into two 
branches for promotion purposes, Hughes- 
Buller - - - 61,914, 61,933, p. 40 

Relations to superintendents should be much the 
same as that of deputy collector to collector 
Hughes-Buller _ - - - - - 61 ,936 

Revision of orders re work, Hughes-Buller - 61,932 
proposal made for Resenation of deputy super- 
intendents’ posts for directly recruited officers, 
and direct recruitment of outside Indians to 
assistant superintendents’ posts, Suhumar Sen 
Gupta - , - 62,624 
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Deputy superintendents — continued. 

'BT.TXGMr.— continued. 

Resignations, Jlufflies-JiuUcr, Gl,012; Suliumar Sen 
Gupta. Gl,9i)S. 

Service only going for about G years, but shows 
every sign of success, SugItes-BuUer - 61,9,30 
Uniform, no serious grievance, but removal of 
distinction re puggarees desired, Suhumar Sen 
Gupta . - - - - - -62.028 

Work and prospects, and comparison with assistant 
superintendents, Hughes - JSidlcr, 61,939—11 ; 
Suhumar Sen Gupta, 61,998, 62,014. 

Bihab and Oeissa : 

Change of title to “Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Bihar and Orissa ” : 

Advocated, Morrison ... - 62,095 

not Agreed ivith, Dundas ... 62,049 
in Charge of sub-dii-isions, Morns'on - - 62,101 

Confidential reports, objection to, and proposed 

remedy, Morrison 62,1] 1 

Eligibility for presentation at levees, advocated, 
Dundas ....... 62,052 

Equipment should be given, Dundas - - 62,070 

Increased number advocated, Dundas 62,018, 

62,052, p. 143 

Landed classes most suitable, Morrison - 62,110 
Leave : 

Alteration of rniles not advocated, Dundas 

62,050 

proposed Alterations, Morrison - - 62,096 

Memorandum .... 62,093-7, 62,099 
Number of posts in each grade, and pay . p. 142 
Pay : 

Increase advocated, Dundas, 62,019, 62,057, 
62,089 ; Morrison, 62,095. 

Recommendations by Government p. 142-3 
Position should be imin'oved, with pay and status 
equal to that in P.O.S., Dundas 62,081, 62,086, 

62,089 

Probationary period, twelve months only, advo- 
cated, Morrison 62,095 

Promoted inspectors as : 
in Eirst grade, Dundas .... 62,072 

Recommendation rc course at training college, 
Morrison ...... 62,091 

Promotion of both classes together, disadvantage 
to promoted men, Dundas ... 62,084 
Promotion of : 

Claim to same rates of pay as received by 
members of Imperial sen-ice not agreed ivith, 
Dundas, 62,049 ; Morrison, 62,095. 
between 40 and 50 advocated, Morrison 62,103, 

62,109 

Proportion : 

Increase, proposed, Morrison - 62,095, 62,102, 

p. 143 

claim to Increase not agreed n-ith, Dundas 

62,049 

Rigorous selection advocated, Dundas - 62,069 
Recruitment : 

Appointment of outsiders, recommendation re, 
Morrison .... 62,093, 62,100 
Promoted, proportion should be definitely and 
strictly fixed at one half, Mori-ison 62,093, 

62,100 

Promotions and appointments should be made 
only in lowest grade, Morrison - 62,093 

Regulations - - . - . . p. 144 

Selection by board advocated, Morrison - 62,105 
System satisfactory on the whole, Morrison 

62,093 

Re-grading, advocated, Dundas, 62,049 ; Morrison. 
62,095. 

Reduction of period for retirement on pension 
advocated, proposal not agreed with, Morrison, 
62,097 ; Dundas, 62,051. 

Status and work should be same as that of 
assistants, Morrison - . 62,101, 62,112 

Subsistence allowance during probation : 

Inci-easo advocated, Morrison - - ' . 62,095 

Proposed increase not advocated, Dundas 

62,049 

lime-scale desirable, but should be without 
efficiency bar, Morrison .... 62,104 


Deputy stiperintendents— conb'micd. 

Bihab and Obissa — continued. 

Travelling aUowauce, recommendation, Dundas 
62,019, 62,057, 62,039 ; Morrison, 62,095. 
Uniform : 

Head-dress, desire in service to have form made 
optional, and no objection to, Morrison 

62,107-8, 62,114 

Same as for assistants desued by service, but 
not agi-eed with, Morrison - - 62,106-7 

White puggaree objected to by, Dundas 62,071 
Bombay and Sind: 

Acting allowances in leave vacancies not given, 
but advocated, Kennedy - - 62,341, 62,126 

Aden appointment, grievance rc, and claim to 
extra allowance, Clifford - - - 62,125 

in Charge of sub-divisions, Kennedy - 62,375-6 

Cadre, increase will be needed - - ‘ - p. 153 

should' be Called assistant superintendents, 
Mahmood Shah - . . . ‘ .62,458 

in Charge of sub-divisions, should be required to 
maintain horses and receive fixed horse allowance, 
Clifford- - - -_ - - -62,425 

Claim to equal rank with assistant superintendents, 
luireasonable, Kennedy .... 62,317 
Confidential reports, alteration of system advo- 
cated, Mahmood Shah - ... 62,451 

Departmental orders re, Clifford 62,425, 62,415, 

62,450 

Dissatisfaction among, Mahmood Shah - 62,451 
Duties, Kennedy, 62,311, 62,375 ; Clifford, 62,412. 
Duties, and grievance re, and recommendation, 
Mahmood Shah ..... 62,454 
Educational qualifications, no i-ules re, Kennedy 

62,378 

Employment of, as heads of police subordinate to 
district superintendents in some cases desirable, 

Kennedy 62,341 

with Executive police e-xperlence better than men 
directly appointed without, Kennedy - 62,377 
15 per cent, of higher appointments advocated for, 

Clifford 62,426 

should be Eirst class men for purposes of allow- 
ances, Clifford ..... 62,144 
1st grade, majority of domiciled Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians, e.xplanatiou, Kennedy - 62,373 
Grades, number in, and pay, Clifford - 62,429 
Horse need not be kept and uniform not expensive, 
and no complaints heard, Kennedy - - 62,371 

Impossibility of fulfilling all duties of district 
superintendent, Kennedy ... 62,341 
Improved official position desn-ed, Cliffoi-d'^ - 62,443 
Increase in number, Ac., recommendations, 

Kennedy 62,368 

Leave : 

Allowance, inadequate and equality to those for 
Eui'ope.an seiTices advocated, Clifford - 62,433 
Improvement of rules advocated, Clifford 62,433 
Period counted towards p)ensiou, no difference 
should be made between periods “in” and 
" out ” of India, Cit/l'ord . - .62,433 

Recommendation, Kennedy, 62,343 ; Clifford, 
62,427. 

Memoi-andum 62,423 

Number fit to be superintendents, Clifford - 62,448 
Number of posts in each grade - . - p. 154 

Pay: 

Acting allowance should be granted, Mahmood 

Shah 62,455 

should be Equiil to tliat of Provincial E.xecutive 
branch of Civil Service, Kennedy - 62,342 
Eouith grade, should be abolished, Kennedy 

62,342 

Inadequacy and recommendation, Mahmood 
Shah ...... 62,455 

Local allowance, claim to - . . 62,425 

Maximum should be increased, Kennedy - 62,397 
of Probationers ; increase desirable, Kennedy 

62,390 

Personal allowance, suggestion, Clifford - 62,434 
Rates of, and allowances - - . . p. 154 

Reeommendations, Clifford - 62,432, 62,440 

Time-scale advocated and scheme, Kennedy 

62,369, 62,426 
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Deputy Superintendents — continued. 

Bombay and Sind — continued. 

Pay — coniintied. 

Ti-avelling and daily allowances, treatment as 
first-class officers advocated, Kennedy 62,341, 
62,389 ; Clifford, 62,425 j Mahmood Shalt, 
62,455. 

Pay and prospects : 

Comparison with Imperial service, Clifford 62,426 
shotdd fie Improved and more important work 
be given to, Mahmood Shah - 62,458-9 

Pensions : 

Grievance re, Clifford - . . . 62,434 

25 years’ service should entitle to full pension, 
Kennedy, 62,344 ; Mahmood Shah, 62,456. 
after 25 years’ service, and fixed pensions for 
appointment, claim to, Clifford - - 62.428 

Permanent conveyance allowance advocated, Mah- 
mood Shah 62,455 

Position and duties, and grievance re, and improve- 
ment advocated, Soiiter, 62,413 ; Clifford, 62,425, 
62,429-30. 

Powers and duties must be clearly' defined, Mah- 
mood Shah 62,454 

Probation and training : 

Method, and proposed alteration of examination, 
Kennedy ...... 62,340 

Recommendations re, Mahmood Shah - 62,453 
System, and suggestion re practical training, 

Cliff'ord 62,424 

Probationai-y, allowances of, while in training 
school, inadequacy and grievance re, as compared 
with assistant superintendents, Clifford - 62,425, 

62,431 

Promoted, allowance of second-class officer. 


grievance, Clifford 62,431 

Promotion : 

Age limit not advocated, Kennedy - - 62,370 

Block probable in futui-e, and time-scale 
advocated, Mahmood Shah - - - 62,460 

to District chai'ge, best age, Kennedy - 62,387 
to Deputy Inspector -Generalship should be 
possible, Clifford .... 62,426 


fairly Early in oai'eer advocated, Mahmood Shah 

62,464 

to Imperial Service, greater latitude should bo 
allowed, promotions should be limited in 
number and at discretion of local govern- 
ment p. 154 

to Imperial Service should be allowed up to 
certain number in opinion of government, in 
exceptional cases power to be vested in local 
government - - - - - p. 151 

Larger number of superintendentships should be 
thrown open to, Mahmood Shah 62,455, 62,458, 

62,460 

Prospects, grievance re, Clifford - - 62,434 

Prospects, and comparison with assistant super- 
intendents, Clifford . . 62,425, 62,431 

Prospects, improvement needed, Kennedy - 62,374 
Provision for leave and training- - - p. 154 

Putting of, in charge of larger towns would be 
approved, Kennedy ----- 62,377 

Becimitment : 

to Bottom of list usual now, but not at first, 
Kennedy - . - - 62,370, 62,385 

Method, system approved, Kennedy - 62,339, 

62,367, 62,372 

Methods, and standard of physical, educational, 
and social qualifications advocated, Clifford 

62,423 

from Other services not objected to, but not yet 
done, Kennedy ----- 62,367 

by Promotion prefen-ed, and if appointment of 
outsiders continued, selection should have 
regard to special qualifications for police work, 
Kennedy ------ 62,339 

Propoi-tions, Kennedy . - - - 62,367 

Recommendation, Mahmood Shah 62,458, 

62,460, 62,462-3 
Regulations satisfactory on the whole p. 154 
apparently 70 per cent, by promotion and 30 per 
cent, from outsiders, Clifford - - 62,429 

System satisfactory, Mahmood Shah - 62,452 


Deputy Superintendents — conii n ued. 

Bombay and Sind — contrnned. 

Salaries drawn year by year by, appointed 1906 
and 1908, and comparison with assistant suj>er- 
intendents, Clifford .... 62,425 

Sind, written statement - . - 62,452-6 

Transfers, I'eimbm’sement of actual expenses 

advocated, Clifford 62,425 

Uniform : 

Diflrerences fj-om assistant, and maintenance 
advocated, Kennedy .... 62,388 
Requirements and recommendations, Mahmood 

Shah 62,454, 62,461 

Unfortimate expenence with, in Sind, Sontcr 

62,413, 62,416 

Widows and children, provision for desired, Clifford 


Burma allowance should be granted, or pay fixed 
on higher spale, Vdrdon - . . . 62,208 

Conditions laid down in recommendations of Police 
Commission not followed, Tardon 62,206, 62,218 
no Direct appointments to, and not needed. Tar. 
Icton ....... 62,184 

in 4tb grade, disadvantage in having to pay house- 
rent, Vardon 62,209 

House-rent, claim to, Vardon - - - 62,208 

Increase suggested, Vardon - - 62,206, 62,209 

Increase necessary, and proposals will probably be 
shortly submitted by Lieuteuant-Goveimorp. 141 
Leave : 

Allowance, Bui-man sometimes receives pre- 
ferential treatment, Vardon - - 62,212 

Recommendations, Vardon 62,210-1, 62,223 

Listed posts : 

Both filled by Burmans, Vardon - - 62,208 

Number should be increased and posts shared 
equally by Burmans and Anglo-Indians, 
Vardon - ... 62,208, 62,220 

Promotion should be by selection in order of 
seniority, Vardon .... 62,208 
Question for local government, Tarleion - 62,203 
Manning of public prosecuting staff by, suggestion, 

Vardon 62,206, 62,225-7 

Number of Anglo-Indians, Indians, tic., Vardon 

62,218 

Number of posts in each grade - - - p. 140 

Officiating grade promotion in leave vacancies, 

claim to, Vardon 62,215 

Pay insufficient to attract best class and should 
be increased, Tarleton ... - 62,190 

Pay and local allowance, 1913 - p. 139, p 140 

Pensions and increase of maximum advocated, 

Vardon - - 62,211 

Position, comparison with that of assistant superin- 
tendents, Vardon . - . . - 62,209 

Posts held by - - - - - - p. 141 

Probation, suggestion, Vardon - - - 62,207 

Promoted, same pay and privileges as Imperial 
officers, claim to, Tarleton, 62,204 ; Vardon, 
62,208, 62,227. 

Rangoon, financial hardships owing to high rent, 
&c., Vardon ..---- 62,208 
Recruitment, system - - - - p. 138 

Beciaiitment by direct appointment, introduction 
would be objected to, unless cadre increased ; 
a few men educated in England would be 
beneficial, and reasons, Vardon 62,206, 62,218 
Relations with other services satisfactoiy, Vardon 

62,213 

Same work as Imperial service, Vardon - 62,219 
Time-scale advocated, and scheme, Vardon 

62,208-9, 62,221 

Training : 

at Headquartera of districts preferable to train- 
ing school, and scheme, Vardon - - 62,207 

if at Training school, men should be admitted 
on same footing as probationai-y assistant 
superintendents, Vardon - - - 62,207 

Travelling allowance, classing of as second-class 
officers for, complained of, and claim to first 
class, Vardon - - - 62,208, 62,222 

Two appointments open to, in Imperial service, 
but not necessai-ily filled by Burmans. Tarleton 

62,167, 662,174 
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ROVAL COMMISSIOK ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Deputy Superintendents — continued. 

Burma — continued. 

Young probationaiy assistant snpei-intendents 
more a liindrance than a lielp for first few 

years, Vardon 62,219 

Central Provinces and Berar : 

Allowances, men should be on same footing as 
assistant supeiantendents, Armstrong - 62,508 
Better men might be obtained, with liebter pay, 
to Ac., Ftignn . . - - . 62,4-91 

Imimovements advocated, Fagan - - 62,482 

Increase in number would give larger opportunities 
to Indians, Fagan ----- 62,504 
Leave, recommendation, Armstrong - - 62,510 

Lo«ilallowance,reooramendation, .4 j-Hisfrojiy 62,508 
Number of posts in each grade - - - p. 156 

Oliicei s .should be put on equal footing ndth pro- 
vincial executive service as regards pay and 
status, Armstrong ----- 62,512 
Officiating appointments from -inspeotors, recom- 
mendation, Armstrong - - - - 62,507 

Probationei-s, recommendation rc pay, Armstrong 

62,516 

Promotion : 

Definite number of posts should be set aside 

for, Armstrong 62,512 

gradual Increase as Provincial Seivice develops, 
advocated by Chief Commissioner - p. 155 

must he Limited p. 154 

One quarter of posts should be reserved for 
deputy superintendents, Armstrong - 62,509 
should be Promoted to deputy superintendents, 
as at present, and I'ccommondation re pay, 

Armstrong 62,509 

Rates of pay and grading - - - - p. 155 

Recruitment : 

Direct : 

Desired, Fagan - 62,493, 62,495, 62,499-500 
should bo in Exceptional oases only, and in 
addition to present cadre, aud restriction 
to about 25 per cent, of total number, 

Armstrong 62,506 

Lower age than promoted inspectors, no 
difficulties caused, Fagan - . 62,492 

no Largo number of recruits to select, Cleveland 

61,661 

Method p. 154 

Metliods satisfactory on the wliole, Armstrong 

62,506 

Ijy Promotion, recommendation rc pay if system 
continued, Fagan - - - . 62,495 

Pi-oportions, question of, Armstrong - 62,513 
Service not a success as too many promoted men 

in, Fagan 62,491 

as Superintendents - - - - . p. 156 

Time-scale advocated and scheme, Armstrong 

62,509, 62,512 

Transfers from provincial executive service, Fagan 

62,491, 62,498 

Traveliingalloiiauce, claim to ti-eatment as second- 
class officer, Armstrong - - - . 62,512 

Uniform, and no grievance rc, Govemmeut grant 
not required, Armstrong - - - . 62,515 

■Work, no complaint rc, Fagan, 62,496; Armstronq, 
62,.514. ■’ 

AVritten statement - - - . 62,506-11 

Madras : 


Apidications, large number, Gilhnan - . 62,260 

Conditions of service, Gillman - - . 62'232 

Pirst grade, increase to Rs. 700 would not bo 
objected to, Gillman - - . .62 259 

40. and 20 promgted inspeotors among, Gillman 

62 271 

Graduates of good family required, Paranlni’sani 

Nagnda 62,326 

Improvements de.sirable and time-scale sutro-ested 
Cardozo . , '!62,28d 

Leave, recommendations, Paranl-usam Nayudu 


Number : 


62,311 


Method of fixing, Gillman - . .6-2 532 

Nuinbei-s and pay, Ac. - - . . p*^’j49 

Recommendations, Gillman, 62,233- Paran- 
l:usnm Nayudu, 62,310, 62,323-4. 


Deputy Superintendent — continued. 

Madras — continued. 

Numlier — con ti nued. 

Time-scale would be preferred, Paranhusam 

Nayudu 02,320 

Travelling allowance, rates - - - p. 154 

Pensions, recommendations, Paranlcusum Nayudu 

62,312 

Probation and training, suggestions, Paraniusam 

Nayudu , -62,308 

Promotion : 

Block possible in future and time-scale desirable, 
Gillman - . - - - - ‘ -62,255 

Efficiency should' be only test, and man should 
be eligible for Deputy Inspector-Generalship 
if best man for post, Cardozo - - 62,280 

Increase advocated, Gillman, 62,236, 62,258; 

Paranhusam Nayudu, 62,309, 62,318, 62,326. 
Limit of two objected to, and no limit advocated, 

Cardozo _ 62,280 

by Merit only advocated, Gillman, 62,256, 
62,271 ; Cardozo, 62,305. 

Need not be onlv by seniority, Paranhusam 
Nayudu - - ' - - 62,309,62,319 

Recruitment : 

Competition not advocated, Gillman 62,253, 

62,268 

Direct, method, and non-official Indian on 
Board suggested, Gillman - - . 62,252 

50 per cent, recruited direct and 50 per cent, 
by promotion, and proportions satisfactory, 

Gillman 62,251 

Nominations should rest with the Govemor, 
and Board of Selection be abolished, Cardozo 

62,280, 62,295 

from Other services, objection to, Cardozo 

62.296 

Promotion from inspector’s, system not highly 
successful, but still on trial, Cardozo • 62,280 
Proposed alterations, Paran^!^tsam Nayudu 

62,307, 62,315-6 

Retirement : 

at 55 years, except in exceptional cases, 
advocated, Paranhusam Nayudu - - 62,312 

on Medical certificate on half pay after 20 years 
and optional after 25 yeai-s suggested, 
Paranhusam Nayudu - - - - 62,312 

Special allowruices in criminal aud malarial districts 
advocated, Paranhusam Nayudu - - 62,320 

as Superintendents, Gillman - - - 62,257 

Uniform question, Paranhusam Nayudu 62,321, 

62,329 

AYritten shvtement - - 62,307-13, 02,327 

Punjab : 

Acting allowance should be allowed, TK G. Clarhe 

61,794 

All present-, fit to cari-y out duties of sujrerinten- 

dent, TK. G. Clarhe 01.812 

no Distinction should be made between assistant 
superintendents and, as regards acting appoint- 
ments, TK. G. Clarhe - - - . 61,793 

Difference in woi’k from that of assistant stipei’- 
intendents, TK. G. Clarhe - 61,800, 61,813 

.Distinctions in uniform, no complaints rc, TK. G. 

Clarhe 61,807 

Duties and functions the same as assistant super- 
intendent, French, 61,733 ; Petrie, 61,775. 
Ear-marking of inspectora for, French - 61,723 

Educational qualifications, French - - 01,724 

no special Educational qualifications, but high 
standard of education necessai’y, Clarhe 61,814 
Larger number of posts of superintendents should 
be reserved for, and 25 iier cent, suggested, 
TT'^. G. Clarhe - 61.793, 61,801, 61,808, 61,812 
Number of appointments in each gi-ade, French 

61,097 

Pay, increase of, advocated, French, 61,725 ; 

TK. G. Clarhe, 61,794, 01,815. 
should be on Same level as in P.C.S., Clarhe 

61,803, 01,810 

Pensions, recommendations re, French - 01,701 
Probation and training system, aud , no change 
advocated, French - - 61,696, 61,699 
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District Superintendents — continued. 

PtrN.iAB — continued. 

Pi’omotion : 

Claim re, W. Q. Clarhe - - . . 61,800 

wien Middle-aged, question of, W. G. Clarice. 

61,793, 61,802 ; Borthwich, 61,797. 

Nximber of appointments reserved for, increase 
would be unwise for long time owing to 
strong religious feeling, French - - 61,697 

One superintendeiitship only, filled from Pro- 
vincial Sendee instead of two, IF. G. Glurhc 

61,808 

to Superintendents, French - 61.727, 61,733 

Prospects compared with those of assistant 
Superintendents, IF. G. Clarice 61,793, 61,809 
Question of caiTying on duties by, and need for 
Imperial service, Petrie - - . - 61,788 

Reason for creation of, IF. G. Clarice - - 61.793 

Reci-uitment : 

Appointment of men from other services not 
approved, French, 61,725; IF. G. Clarice, 
61,799. 

System and approval of, French - - 61,695, 

61,723-5 

Representation from officers to Royal Commission 
referred to, French - . . . 61,697 

Reserve for leave and training, and adequate if 
maintained, French .... 61,697 
Responsibility of, TT^ G. Clarice - - - 61,816 

Retirement, extensions, should not be granted, 

IF. G. Clarice 61,795 

Two appointments open to membej’s of Provincial 
Service, but no Indian appointed permanently, 
inci'ease of maximum not desirable, French 

61,740 

Two-thirds of posts should l)e given to inspectoi-s, 

IF. G. Clarice 61,799 

Work of, and reply to complaint, French -61,726, 

61,740, 61.745 

United Pbovinces of Agha and Oudh: 

Appointment of excise or judicial officers, proposal 
objected to by Lieutenant- Governor - p. 130 
Claims of, as regards promotion compared with 
those of assistant supeiintendeuts, views of 

Government re p. 129 

Creation of, reasons for, Ashdown, 61,860,' Zafar 
Omar, 61,876. 

Distinctions made between assistant supei'inten- 
dents and, and removal advocated, Zafar Omar 
61,876, 61,899, 61,902 
more Freedom of action, ic. desired, Zafar Omar 

61,876, 61,893 

proposed Grading with assistants, objections by 
Lieutenant-Governor - - - - p. 130 

Grading of, up to Rs. 800 would be approved, Ash- 
down 61,806 

Leave, no i-eason seen by Lieuteuaut-Governor 
for proposed concession - - - - p. 130 

Loyalty of, Zufar Omar - . - - 61,876 

Memorandum - - - - 61,876, 61,885-6 

Pay : 

Comparison with other services, and jn'oi>osed 
inci'ease, Zafar Omar - - 61,880, 61,899 

Opinion of Lieutenant-Governor - - p. 130 

Pensions ; 

Minimum proposal, Zafar Omar - - 61,882 

Ordinary period for Indian service should 
apply in opinion of Lieutenant-Governor 

p. 130 

Placing of, on same list as assistant superin- 
tendents, and abolition of distinction of Im- 
perial and Provincial services advocated, and 
suggestions, Zafar Omar - 01,879, 61,888 

Position of, &c., Ashdown - - - - 61,857 

Probation and training, rules - - p. 131-2 

Promotion, 5 per cent, of posts permissible to, 
should be continued at present, Ashdown 

61,875 

Proportion of direct and promoted appointments 
and approval of, Zafar Omar . - - 61,887 

Prospects of , 61,858, 61,852 ; Zafar Omar. 

61,879, 61,888. 


District Superintendents — con tin ucd. 

United Peovinces of Agea and Oddh — cont. 
Recruitment : 

by Examination, disapproved, Zafar Omar 61.SS7 


Regulations ----- p. 130-1 
by Selection, advantages of, Ashdown - 61.818 
Suggestions, Zafar Omar - - - 61,877 

System, Zafar Omar - . . . 61,877 

Status and*work, reply by Lieutenant-Governor 
to points in memorial - - - - p. 130 


Travelling, <tc. allowances, suggestions, Zafar 

Omar 61,880 

Uniform .- 

Distinction of bead-gear, shoulder badges, and 
buttons for European and Indian officers 
should be done away ■n-itli, Zafar Omar 

61,879, 61,894, 61,900, 61,905 
Opinion of Lieutenant-Governor - - p. 130 

Question of head-di-ess, Aslidoicn - - 61,847 

"Work of, after probation, Ashdoicn - - 61,850 


District Magistrates, relations with superinten- 
dent : 

Bombay Act IV., 1890 p. 169 

Indian Police Commission’s report, and views rc 

p. 160-70 

Principles suggested by Government of India 

p. 170-1 

District Superintendents (sec Superintendents). 

Domiciled Europeans, powers to appoint, direct to 
superior ranks, should be retained, Cleveland 61,648 
(sec also under various Provinces and names of posts). 


Dnadas, R. T., evidence of - - 62,040-62,092 


E. 

Earle, Sir Archdale, K.C.I.E., note hy - p. 146-8 
Equipment (see Uniform and Equipment). 

Europeans : 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over 
held by, 1st April 1913 - - ■ P- 156-9 

Comparison with Indians, Petrie, 61,790 ; i?. Clarice, 
61,991-2 ; Bandas, 62,079, 62,085, 62,087 ; Luff- 
man, 62,145. 

Necessity for Em-opean element, French, 61,716; 
Tarlefon, 62,167, 62,173 ; Gillman, 62,241,62,264; 
Sontcr, 62,399; Kennedy, 62,355, 62,406, 62.417, 
63,419; Cardozo, 62,284, 62.298; Parankusam 
Nayudu, 62,330. 

R,ank and file prefer to serve under, Cardozo - 62,298 
(see also under names of posts and under Indians). 

Eurasians and Anglo-Indians (see under Domiciled 
Europeans and under various Provinces and names 
of posts.) 

Exchange Compensation Allowance (see under Pay). 

F. 

Pagan, J, L., evidence of - - 62,466-62,505 

Family Pensions, views of Government of India re 
Indian Police Commission’s report - - p. 168 

(see also under Bengal, Burma, Central Provinces, 
Madras, Provident and United Provinces). 

Finance, results of Indian Police Commission’s report 
and views of Government rc - - - - p. 176 

French, Sir Edward, L., K.O.V.O., evidence of 

61,691-61,751 

Funds (sec under Family Pensions and under Widows;. 
Furlough (see tinder Leave). 

G. 

Gillman, H. F. W., I.C.S., evidence of 62.229-62,273 


H. 

Higher Appointments: 

Discontent owing to absence of, and proposed 
creation, Luffman ... 62,117, 62,130 

Promotion advocated for Provincial service, Muliatn- 
tnad Sadir ...... 62,157 

Small proportion and comparison with Foi-est and 
Pubhe Works Department, Bundas, 62.042 ; Tar- 
lefon, 62,164. 
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Hindus, Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over, lield by 1st April 1913 - - - p. 156-9 

Home Department, police joint secretary, no great 
iniport^ince attached to, French - - - 61,732 

Housing : 

Government bungalows, heavy fumiture for. Luff- 
man ------- -62.117 

House accommodation ; various I'acoramendations, 
Hughes L'.illcr, 01,911; Hundas, G2,0i8 •, U/uhamviad 
Sadir, 62,154; Vardon, 62,208-9; Parankusam 
Nayudu, 62,313 ; Armstrong, 62,508. 

Houses built by Government in Lahore, French 

61,749 

Inferiority of Government, accommodation, Tarleton 

62,163, 62,199 

Police Commission’s recommendations pp. 172, 174 
(see also under House Allowance under Pay). 

Huglies-Buller, R. B., O.I.E., I.C.S., evidence of 

61,900-01,961 

I. 

Imperial Service: 

Admission to, desired and scheme, Earle - p. 146 
Cadre, Luffnian - - - - 02,137, 62,199 

more Equitable treatment desired, not special 

favours, Lvffman 62,123 

Division into Imperial and , Provincial services 

approved, Luffman 62,121 

Division into Imperial and Provincial, satisfactoi-y, 
and should not be altered, Oillman, -02,230; 
Cardozo, 62,280 ; Parankusani Nayudu, 63,309. 
Jlcmoranda of views of, in Bengal - 61,963-8 

No signs of unpopularity with Englishmen, French 

61,738 

Outside appointments held - - - - p. 1-41 

Suggested abolition of division into, and Provincial, 

Sukumar Sen Gupta 01,998 

IVoiiving of distinction of, and Provincial, Clarke, 
01,796, 01,806; Zafar Omar, 61,883; Dundas, 
02,040; Fardon, 62,212; Ecnncdy, 62,33G; Sottlcr, 
62,399 ; Clifford, 62,425. 

(sec also Indians). 

Indian, Christians, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
a month and over, held by, 1st April 1913 p. 156-9 

Indian Police Association : 

Object of, Petrie ... 61,706, 01,782 

(see also under particular provinces). 

Indian Police Commission, 1902-03: 

Benefits conferred by, but further reforms needed, 
Ashdown 01,187 

Resolution of Goveiminent of India on, 1905 - p. 100 

Indians ; 

Better paid, need for, Cleveland ... 61,650 
Career open to, in police not satisfactory, Cleveland 

01.648, 61,650 

Exclusion from Imperial sei-vice, no local conditions 
necessitating, except perhaps in provinces like the 
PunjabandNorth-West Froniier, Muhammad Sadir 

62,100 

One provincial sendee for, would not be approved, 

Zafar Omar 61,904 

Prospects of, and should not be confined to promo- 
tions from deputy superintendents, Cleveland 

61.649, 61,088 

Recruitment : 

by Competition in England would be unsatisfactory, 
selection in England would be better, but change 
not advocated, Cleveland ... 61,670 
by Promotion or nomination in a few cases, 

Cleveland 61,645 

Restriction of appointment in superior grades, reason 

for, Petrie 61,786-90 

IN Assam ; 

Admission to Imperial service desh-ed and scheme, 

Earle p. pqg 

no Example of Indian of position being found 
wanting, Luffman - - - . . 02,145 

Few, c.apable of administering district, but pro- 
posed trial, ZuJlHia?; - ■- . -62121 

None in Imiwrial sen-ice, in spite of 5 per cent. 

rule, Irt(/»ian - - - . . -62,140 

Numlwr of posts to be resei-ved for, in Imperial 
sen-ice, question of, and proposal, Earle - p. 146 


Indians— continued. 

IN Assam — continued. 

Reemitmeut : 

Examination, scheme, Earle - - - p. 146 

Resen-atiou of one-tenth of superior posts for, 
i-ecommended, Earle - - - - p. 145 

Training in England, advocated, and scheme, Earle 

p. 140 

IN Bengal ; 

Arms carried by, claim re, Sukumar Sen Gupta 

62,016 

One-fourth, and gradual increase to one-third 
advocated, Sukumar Sen Gupta - - 62,000 

Prospects, proposal, P. Clarke - - - 61,994 

Reply to alleged difficulty re enforcing discipline, 
Sulcumar Sen Gupta - - 02,031-2, 62,038 

Recruitment : 

Competition in England : 

Objections to, Hughes-B idler, 61,918; R. Clarke, 
61,974, 61,990. 

should be Open to, if sei-vices amalgamated, ■ 
and recruitment to 25 per cent., Sukumar 
Sen Gupta - - - 62,000, 62,018 

by Promotion preferred, Hughes -Bitller - 61,918 
as Snpei-intendents, (sec under Superintendents). 
in Bih.xe and Orissa: 

Competition in England not advocated, Hundas 

02,057 

Restrictions on employment approved, Hundas 

62,046 

IN Bombay and Sind : 

more Opportunities for entering higher • posts, 
claim to, Clifford - - . . . 6*2,4.35 

Promotion of deputy to superintendent preferable 
to direct appointment as assistants, Kennedy 

02,355 

Roomitmentto Imperial service, opinion re, Soutcr 

62,406 

in Superior sen-ice should receive same pay as 

European, Clifford 62,441 

IN Madras: 

Appointment to Imperial seiwico should be by 
promotion only, and certain number of super- 
intendentships be set aside, and proposed pro- 
portion, Cardozo 02,284 

Colour bar should be retained for examination in 
England, Gillman - - - 62,241, 62,264 

Deputy superintendents should be promoted on 
merit in order to give larger share of employ- 
ment in higher grades, Gillman - - 62,241 

Numbers in different posts and pay, 1890, 1900, 
1913, Gillman .... p. 85-6 
IN THE Punjab : 

Appointment to higher grades, by examination 
xvould be objected to, Petrie - - - 61,778 

Appointments by Lieutenant-Governor, question 
of, Petrie ...... 61,769 

if Appointments thrown open to Indians, school in 
India xvould be preferred to training in England, 
French ....... 61,746 

as Deputy superintendents and superintendents, 
question, Petrie - ... - 61,778 

Difficulties in promoting, owing to religious or 
racial matters not agreed with, Tl’’. G. Clarke 

61,809 

Extension to, of same conditions of recniitment 
as obtain for Imperial Service not considered 
desirable, Indian Police Association - 61,710 
Objections to employment of, and Indian officers 
■would probably never be popular, French 61,739 
Restrictions on advancement of, removal advo- 
cated, IF. G. Clarke .... 61,796 
Restriction of appointment in superior grades, 
reason for, Petrie .... 61,786-90 


IN THE United Provinces of Agra and Oudh: 
appointed as Assistant superintendents ■;vould 
not be appi-oved, selection in India preferred, 
Ashdown ...... 61,863 

Employment in higher posts, Govorameut’s views 

re p. 128-9 

Open examination : 

would not be Approved, Ashdown - - 61,863 

in England, objected to by Lieutenant-Governor 


Inefficiency (see Retirement). 


p. 129 
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Inspector-General : 

Appointment of police officers from other prorinces 
not desirable, Cleveland - . . . 61,653 

Appointment from another province, precedent for, 
Huglies-Buller - - -a - - . 61,957 

Civilian or police, should depend on circumstances, 
Cleveland ------- 61,653 

Deputy : 

Additional pension, views re Indian Police Com- 
mission's report - - . . p. 167-S 

Pay: 

Recommendation re scale, Cleveland - 61,654 
Views re Indian Police Commission’s report 

p. 167 

Status, improvement advocated, Indian Folice 
Association ...... 61,712 

Member of I.C.S. as, value of, Cleveland - 61,653 
Pay and allowances, views re Indian Police Com- 
mission’s report - - - - - - p. 168 

Persons to he appointed, views re Indian Police 

Commission’s report p. 168 

Status, improvement advocated, Indian Police 
Association ...... 61,712 

Assam : 

Deputy Inspector-General, proposed creation of 
post, Iniffman ------ 62,117 

should be Member of Provincial Legislative Council, 
Luffman ...... 62,117 

Post should be filled by police officer when possible, 
Iniffman, 62,117, 62,132, 62,141 ; Parle, p, 147 

BenGAI. : 

Deputy : 

proposed Grading, Iltighes-Btdler, 61,909 ; B. 
Clarhe, 61,965. 

Increase may become necessary - - p. 133 

One should be Indian, Stihumar Sen Ghipta 

62,006, 62,014 

Pay and Allowances, 1913 - - p. 135 

Increase advocated, R. Clarice - - 61;986 

improved Status advocated, Sughes-Biiller 

61,914 

Superintendent acting as, full pay not drawn as 
in other dejiartments, and advocated, B. Clarice 

61,965 

Local knowledge desirable, Sughes-Suller ■ 61,957 
Pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 - - - - p. 135 

Per’sonal assistant, second, becoming necessary 

p. 133 

Personal assistants to Inspector-Genei'al and 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime, and 
Railways should be Indians, Sulcmnar Sen Chipta 

62,006, 62,014 

Police officers as : 

never Appointed personally, R. Clarice - 61,966 
might ordinarily be Appointed, but where com- 
petent man not available in province, local 
I.C.S. man advocated, Sughes-Bidler - 61,923, 

61,935 

Reservation of post for, advocated, even if 
taken from another province, R. Clarice 61,966, 

61,976 

Reservation of post for, present practice and 
i-ule not advocated, Hughes-BuUer - 61,908 

Bihae and Oeissa : 

■ Assistants, allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913 - p. 142 

Deputy : 

Assistant, local allowance - - - p. 142 

Officiating as Inspector- General, should receive 
lowest rate of pay diwvn by Inspector- 
General, Biindas .... 62,043 
Pay: 

1890, 1900, 1913, and number of posts in 
each grade, 1913 - - - - p. 141 

no Change considered necessary by Govern- 
ment p. 142 

Posts held by, and increase in numbers con- 
sidered desirable by Government - p. 143 
Rumber of districts too large, and increased 
number advocated, Bandas . . . 62,042 

Pay: 

1890, 1900, 1913 p. 141 

no Change considered necessary by Government 

p. 142 


Inspector General — continued. 

Bihae and Oeissa — continued. 

Personal assistant, local allowance, 1890. 1900. 

1913 p. 142 

Police officer should ordinarily be appointed, a 
civilian only if suitable police officer not avail- 
able, Bundas - - - . 62,042, 62,061 

Bombay and Sind .- 

Appointment from police officein even if from 
another province advocated, Kennedy 62,337, 

62,360 

Deputy : 

Number of posts in eachlgrade, 1913 - p. 153 

Pay, complaint re, Souter - - - 62,396 

official Status and need for improvement, Souter 

62,395 

Superintendent acting as, grievance re pay, and 
claim, Souter . ... . 62,396 

Nomination as member of Legislative Council 
desirable, Souter . ... . 62,395 

Pay and allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913 p. 152, 

p. 153 

Pay, incremental scale ; objections of Government, 
and fired rate advocated - - - - p. 152 

Personal assistant, pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 - p. 139 

Reservation for police officers advocated, even if 
from another province, Souter 62,395, 62,408 
official Status and need for improvement, Souter 

62,395 

BdeMA : 

Deputy : 

greater Administrative powers and responsi- 


bility desired, Tarlelon - - - 62,163 

Increased number needed, Tarleton - 62,183, 

p. 141 

Increase of pay, claim to, Tarleton - 62,164 
Pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 - - - - p. 139 
Personal assistant, pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 p, 139 
Posts held by p, 141 


Sub-, acting as, full pay of Deputy Inspector- 
General not drawn, but claim to, Tarleton 

62,164, 62,169 

Deputy and assistant, half appointments in rank 
of, should be reserved for officers of Provincial 
service, Vardon - - - 62,215, 62,227 

a Military man, but should be member of police 

force, Tarleton 62,177 

Number of posts in each grade - - - p. 140 

Pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 - - - - p. 139 

Centbai Pkovinces and BEEAE: 

Appointment open to police or I.C.S. officers 

p. 154 

Assistant in charge of special branch, local allow- 
ance p. 155 

Assistant, C.I.D., local allowance - - p. 155 

Civilian, satisfactory, and civilian of province 
would be preferred to police officer from another 

province, Fagan 62,483 

Deputy : 

Officiating, full pay advocated - - 62,470 

Officiating service as, recommendation re count- 
ing towards pension, Fagan - - 62,470 

Pay p. 154, p. 155 

Pay, recommendation re increase, Fagan 62,501 
Special pension, recommendation, Fagan 62,472 
Third, should be appointed for Railway and 
Crime, Fagan - - - 62,475, 62,502 

Pay: 

Rates of, and allowance - - - - p. 154 

should be Same to civilian or policeman, Fagan 

62,470 

• Personal assistant, allowance - - - p. 155 

Madeas : 

Deputy : 

Acting, pay, recommendation, Gillman - 62,233 
Assistant, local allowances - p. 150 

Duties, Gillman . ... . 62,267 

Increase needed and suggestion, Cardozo 62,306 
Increase in pay of firat class advocated, and 
increase in number of, Faranlcusam Nayudii 

62,307 

Indian, would be of little use, Gillman - 62,269 

Number, Gillman 62,232 

Niunber and pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 - - p. 149 
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Inspector General — continued. 

Madras — continued. 

Deputy — eontinusd. 

Officer actinc as, sliould receive full pay, Cardozo 

62,277 

Pay, and recommendations, Gillman - 62,233 
any Provincial service officer slionld beappointed 

if fit, Faranhusam Ffayudu 62,309, 62,318-9 
Ranges, four instead of three suggested, Gillman 

62,232 

Travelling allowance, rates, 1890, 1900, 1913 

p. 151 

Pay : 

1890, 1900, 1913 p. 149 

Increase claimed, Cardozo ... 62,277 
Travelling allowance, rates, 1890, 1900, 1913 

p. 151 

Police officer as, should he definite instruction 
unless no officer to he found fit for post, hut 
local civilian preferable to police officer from 
another province, Cardozo 62,281, 62,287, 62,299 
Position should be more clearly defined and more 


freedom allowed to, Cardozo ... 62,276 
North-'West Prontier, pay, 1913, French - 61,694 
Punjab : 

Deputy : 

officiating Allowances, Petrie - - - 61,763 

Pay : 

1890, 1900, 1913, French - - - 61,694 

Comparison with Public Works and Forests 
officers, Indiayi Police Association - 61,707 
Increase of, claim to, Indian Police Association 

61,707 

proposed Incremental scale, French - 61,694 
Stiperintendents officiating as, claim to full pay, 
Indian Police Association, 61,707; Petrie, 
61,763. 

Extra pension, conditions, Petrie - - 61,765 

no Indian Civilian appointed, French - - 61,713 

Pay : 

1890, 1900, 1913, French ■ - - 61,694 

proposed Incremental scale, French - 61,694 
Pension, recommendation, French - - 61,701 

Police officers unanimously preferred by members 

of service, French 61,713 

Status, improvement needed, Petrie - - 61,777 

United Provinces of Aoea and Oudh : 

Deputy : 


Acting as, should receive full pay, Ashdown 

61,837 

Conditions re extra pension, invidious distinc. 

tion from I.C.S. officera, Ashdown 61,823 
Position of, &c., Ashdoion ... 61,857 
for Railways apart from crime, recommended 
by Government of province, Ashdown - 61,866 
Superintendent officiating as, salary of, not 
received, but advocated, and comparison with 
Public Works, Ashdoum - 61,821, 61,837 

Status should be improved, Ashdown 61,820, 

61,826 

should be Police officer, Ashdown 61,820, 61,846, 

p. 129 

no Special scale of pension as sanctioned for Chief 
Engineer, Ashdown .... 61,823 
Status should be improved, As/idoicn 61,820, 61,826 

Inspectors ; 

Appointment of men as, for whom no vacancies as 
deputy superintendents with promise of promotion, 
contrary to views of Police Commission, Cleveland 

61,669 

Certain posts held by, should be held by deputy 
superintendents, Cleveland ... 61,687 
Pay, views rc Indian Police Commission’s report 

p. 165 

Promotion, prospects, Cleveland - - . 61.684 

Recruitment, views rc Indian Police Commission’s 

report p. 165 

Bbng.vl : 

Inspectors, men not taken as, with view to promotion 
to deputy superintendents, Buyhes-B idler 61,956 
Bihar and Orissa: 

Deputy superinteudentship recognised as goal, 
Bandas .... . . 62,084 


Inspectors — continued. 

Bihar and Orissa — continued. 

Investigating officers, character and work, Dundas 
Promotion, method, JDundas - . . 62,092 

' G2,QiS 

Bombat and Sind : 

Educational qualifications, Kennedy - . 62,374 

Poor pay and prospects, and proposed improve- 
ment, Clifford 62,429 

Central Provinces and Berar: 

Inspectors, promotion prospects, Cleveland- 61,684 
Madras ; 

Graduates of good family required, Paranhisam 

Kayndu 62,322, 62,326 

Majority of officers good but not all, and improved 
pay as inducement to better men suggested, 
Paranhusam Nayudu .... 62,328 
Recruitment method and promotion should be 
more rapid, Faranhusam Nayudu 62,322, 62,326 
Punjab : 

Appointment of men as, for whom no vacancies 
as deputy supei-intendent, and advantage of 

system, French 61,695 

United Provinces op .Agra and Oudh: 

Reserve, European as, continuance of rale essenti.al, 
Ashdown .... 61,824, 61,826 

Transfers from one class to another desirable Aafar 
Omar ....... 61,885 

(sec also City Inspectoi-s and' Prosecuting In- 
spectors). 

Insurance, compulsory, recommendation re, if time- 
scale adopted, Dundas ..... 62,074 

K. 

Kaiyasthas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month 
and over, held by, 1st April, 1913 - . - p. 150-9 

Kennedy, M., O.S.I., evidence of . - 62,331-62,393 

Kotwal : 

All posts need not be filled by deputy superinten- 
dents, local governments should decide, Cleveland 

61.690 

Explanation, Cleveland 61,690 

Kshatryas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month 
and over, held by, 1st April 1913 - p. 156-9 

L. 

Lahore, assistant, local allowance, proposal, French 

61.691 

Leave : 

Furlough, commutation of portion and taking of otlier 
portion on full pay advocated, Cleveland - 61,600 
Pay, increase advocated, Cleveland - - 61,659 

Assam : 

Allowance, minimum, recommendation, Luffman 

62,119 

- Amalgamation of leave of all kinds should be 

allowed, Luffman 62,119 

Furlough, after 5 years, recommendation, Luffman 

62,119, 62,150 

Officers going home on sick leave, free medical 
treatment advocated, Luffman - - 62,119 

Passages to England and back, suggestion re 
payment, Luffman ..... 62,119 
Privilege, accumulation up to 6 months suggested, 
Luffman . - 62,119, 62,143, 62,150 

certain Restrictions should be removed, Luffman 

62,119, 62,150 

Rules, continuance as at present prefeived, Luffman 

62,14i 

Short furlough on full pay instead of long furlough 
on part pay, not approved, Luffman - 62,143 
Bengal : 

Case of officers with 26 or 27 years’ service, and 
3 months’ furlough only, Hughes-Puller - 61,958 
Commutation would be approved, B. Clarhe 61,981 
Conditions should be the same for Europeans and 
Indians, Suhumar Sen Gupta - 62,004, 62,012 

under Consideration by Government of India, 
Hughes-Puller ..... 61,909 
Men usually able to obtain, IIughes-Bullcr - 61,928 
Reserve, satisfaetoiy on the whole, B. Clarice 

61,981, p. 133 
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Leave — continued. 

Bihab and Oeissa : 

Fui lough allowance : 

Minimum, increase recommended by Govern- 
ment p. 143 

Minimum, "and recommended improvement, 
Diindas 62.044 

Half pay, commutation into half period on full 
pay should be allowed, Dundas 62,044, 62,066 
Tleserve, adequate, Dundas ... 62,065 

Leave and training reseiwe - - . p. 143 

Bombay and Sind : 

Allowances, increase advocated, Kennedy - 62,334 
Compulsory eight months on full pay every four 
years, rule might be advisable, Kennedy - 62,381 
not Difficult to obtain, but officers often unable to 
afford, Kennedy - . 62,366 

Furlough, commutation not approved of, Kennedy 

62,366 

Indian services should be granted special leave 
admissible to Em'opean sei-vices, Clifford 62,427 
Officers unable to afford, Soiiter - - 62,411 

Recommendations, Kennedy, 62,334 ; Soiitcr, 
62,397, 62,412. 

Bubma : 

Proportion of officer’s absent at one time on leave 
other than pr’ivilege should be increased and 
be independent of officers absent on medical 
leave, Tarleton ----- 62,165 
Recommendations, Tarleton - 62,191, 62,201 

Obntbai, Pbovinces and Bbeab : 

Allowances, recommendation, Fagan - - 62,470 

Four years should count towards pension, Fagan 

62,471 

Officers often unable to afford, Fagan - 62,471 
Recommendations, Fagan 62,471, 62,477, 62,488-9, 

62,494, 82,497 

MaDEAS ; 

Allowances, increase advocated, Cardozo - 62,278 

Conditions, Oillman 62,234 

Recommendations, Gillman, 62,234, 02,273 ; Car- 
dozo, 62,278, 62,292. 

Reserve p. 151 

Restrictions should be I’emoved, Gillman - 62,261 
Rules for provincial service might be same as for 

Imperial, Gillman 62,234 

Rules, simplification advocated, Cardozo - 62,278 

Punjab : 

Alloivance, minimum, recommendation re, Indian 
Police Association ----- 61,707 
Commutation of furlough, recommendation, 
French, 61,721 ; Petrie, 61,766. 

Furlough pay, minimum advocated, Petrie 61,771 
Privilege, accumulation up to six months should 
be allowed, Indian Police Association - 61,708 
Re.serve, and question of adequacy, French 61,694 

United Provinces op Agra and Oudh : 
Allowances : 

Inadequate and comparison -with Public Works, 
Forests, and Medical Departments, and 
increase advocated, Ashdown 61,822, 61,826, 

61,862 

Minimum, advocated, none at present except on 
medical certificate, Ashdown 61,822, 61,838 
Compulsory, one month every year, question of, 
Ashdown ------ 61,862 

Fm-lough, recommendations, Ashdown, 61,862 ; 
Zafar Omar, 61,881. 

Privilege, accumulation for six months should be 
allowed Ashdown ----- 61,862 
{see also under names of appointments.) 

Legislation, views re Indian Police Comim’ssion’s 
report - - - - - - - -p- 172 

Luffman, M. L. A., evidence of- - 62,115-62,145 

Madras : 

Appointments outside authorised cadre held by 
police officers - - - - - - p. ISl 

Cadre, no addition required - - - - p- 151 

Casualties among young recruits at one time, Gillman 

62,240, 62,263 


Madras — con tin ued. 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians, 


1st April 1913 - - . - . - p. 157 

OOMMISSIONEES : 

Assistant, pay, 1890, 1900 - - - - p. 149 

Deputy, local allowances - - - - p. 150 

Pay, 1890, 1900, 1913 - - - - p. 149 

Conditions op seevice : 

Examinations, fetisb made of, and grievance re, 
Cardozo ----- -62,276 

Imperial service, Gillman - - . - 62,232 


Reorganisations, 1886, 1887, 1892, 1906, Gillman 

62,229 

Domiciled community, direct appointment of, power 
possessed, but not likely to be used, Gillman 62,242 
Europeans, majoi-ity must be maintained in service, 
Gillman, 62,264 ; Cardozo, 62,280, 62,284. 

Free quarters and house-rent allowance advocated, 
Paranhusam Nayudu . - , . 62,313 

Government memorandum - - - p. 148-51 

Higher appointments, increase in number advocated, 
and suggestions, Cardozo, 62,277 ; Paranhusam 
Nayudu, 62,307. 

House'grievance not serious, Cardozo - - 62,302 

List of appointments ordinarily reserved for Police 
Department ----- p. lSO-1 

Muhammadans, seven deputy superintendents but no 
superintendents, Gillman - - - - 62,270 

Principal, Provincial Training School, local allowance 

p. 150 

Provident Fvmd, insufficient, and family pension 
fund needed, and suggestion, Cardozo - 62,304 
Regulations, system complained of, Cardozo 62,276 
Subdivisions : 

Assistant and deputy superintendents of first and 
second grades should be placed in charge of, 
without distinction, Paranhusam Nayudu 

62,313, 62,317 

Officers put in charge of, within first year of being 
sent to district after training, Gillman 62,244 

Mahmood. Shah, Syed, Sind, evidence of 62,452-62,485 

Manual, Police p. 172 

Medical Attendance : 

Free for wife and children, suggested, Hughes- 
Bullcr, 61,908 j Tarleton, 62,163, 62,204 ; Fagan, 
62,475. 

Free to families and to officers on M.C. leave, 
advocated, Ashdown, 61,868 ; Souter, 62,395. 

Fi’ee, to officers on leave in England, advocated, 
Ashdown ------- 61,868 

Medical examination, more severe than in old days 
for young civilian, Cleveland - . . - 61,646 

Military Police : 

Capacity of, Ashdown, 61,871 ; Hughes-Bullcr 61,922 
Training in use of arms, Petrie, 61,775; Gillman, 
62,245 ; Kennedy, 62,359. 

{see also under Armed Reserves under Assam and 
under Burma). 

Morrison, H. St. John, evidence of - 62,093-62,114 

Mounted police, views rc Indian Police Commission’s 
report p. 169, p. 174 

Muhammad Sadir, Moulvi, evidence of 62,146-62,160 

Muhammadans, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month 
and over, held by, Ist April 1913 - - p. 156-9 

Municipal and Cantonment Police, views re Indian 
Police Commission’s report - - - - p. 172 

M. 

Nomenclature, views re Indian Police Commission’s 
report p. 172 

Nomination (see under Recruitment). 

N orth-W est Frontier ; 

Imperial branch, direct appointment to, in India, 
French ....... 61,716 

Pay, statement of, Ashdown - - - - p 127 

{see also Punjab.) 
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Parantnsam Nayudu Garn, M.R. By. Rao Bahadur 
P., evidence of - ' - - - 62,307— 62.3o0 

Parsis, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a montli and 
over, held by, 1st April 1913 - - p- 156-9 

^^Hidting allowances on tour, investigation required, 
Indian Police Association - - - -61.<12 

Increase advocated, Cleveland ... 61,65-1 
Station allowances advocated, Cleveland 61,659-60 
Time-scales, advocated, Cleveland • - - 61,651 

Transfer and station allowances, recommendations, 
Cleveland 61,631 

Teavelling au-owances on TEANSFEK: 

Inadequacy, and proposal, Cleveland - 61,659-60, 

61,671 

Investigation required, Indian Police Association 

61,712 

Bniform, allowance advocated, Cleveland - 61,659 
Assam : 

Acting allowance, recommendation, Iniffman 

62,113 

Assam allowance advocated, as in Public IVorks 
and Forests Departments, Luffman - 62,117 
Horse allowance advocated, Luffman - - 62,117 

Proposed scale, Muhammad Sadir - - 62.149 

Statement of, Ashdoivn - - - - p. 127 

Time scale advocated and scheme, Luffman, 62,113, 
62,133; Earle, 146-7. 

Travelling allowance on transfer, inadequacy of, 
and proposal re. Luffman ... 62.117 
Bengai : 

special Bengal allowance or allowance for certain 
districts advocated for superintendents and 
assistants, if. Clarhe - 61,965, 61.978, 61,997 
Foreign service allowance to Europeans, no 
objection to, if Europeans and Indians recruited 
on equal terms. Stihumar Sen Gupta - 62,019 
Increase advocated, Sukunvar Sen Gupta - 62.003 
Rates recently revised and now satisfactory p. 183 


Statement of. Ashdoivn ... 
Time ac.ale : 

Advantages, Hughcs-BuUer - 
Advocated and suggestions, P. Clarke 


- p. 127 

- 61.933 

- 61.965 
61,977 

Question. Hnghes-Buller - - - 61,925 

Tinvellbig allowance, inadequacy of. and increase 
advocated, and suggestions, Sughes-Buller, 
61,903; if. Clarke, 61,965. 

Bihab and Obissa: 

Allowances, rates considered satisfactoi-y by 

Government p. 143 

EtBciency bar tried but not a success, Morrison 

62,104 

Graded system, working of, and complaint re, 

Bundas 62,043 

Loc.al allowances, 1913 - - . - p. 142 

Statement of, Ashdoivn - - - . p. 127 

Time scale advocated and scheme, Bundas 

62.043, 62,062, p. 142-3 

Bombay and Sind : 

General dissatisfaction, and incremental scale 
advocated, and suggestions, Soiiier - 62,396 
Grievance re, Soufer - - . . .62 396 

fixed Horse allowance, suggestion, Souter - 62,395 
Local allowances : 

in Expensive and imbe.altby stations, claim to, 

62,395 

Sind , Ken nedy 62,363 

of Probationers, lower than in other services not 
approved, Kennedy - . . .go 362 

Rates adequate with two exceptions, in opinion of 
Government - . . . . . p pgo 

Sind allowance, claim to, Souter - .62 395 


Statement of, Ashdown 


- p. 127 


Statement showing comparative salaries draivn by 
certain officers of police, public works, and 
forest departments, Souter . . . p. ygg 

Travelling allowance : ^ 

Fixed, re-introduction of, at former rates advo- 
cated, Souter - - . . .62 395 

Increase advocated, Kennedy - . . 62*333 

on Transfer, inadequacy, Souter - . 62)395 


Pay — continued. 

Bdbma : 

Burma allowance advocated, Tarleton - 62,179, 

p. 140 

Charge allowances for heavy districts advocated 
Tarleton - - 62,168,62,169,62,187-8 

Grade, compa.rison with incremental scale of 
Forest and Public lAorks Departments, Tarleton 

62,200 

House allowances, assist.ant superintendent at 
headquarters of district should be given free 
house or, Tarleton - . - 62,163, 62,169 

Loc.al allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913 - p. 139-140 
considei-ed Satisfactory by Government with one 

exception p. 140 

in-esent Scale of gazetted officers, Tarleton - 62,164 
Time-scale advocated, and scheme, Tarleton 

62,164, 62,169. 62,173, 02,185 
Travelling allowances on transfer, inadequacy, 
and re-imbiu‘sement of actual expenses inouiTcd. 
and allowance for two soiwants and two houses 
advocated, Tarleton - 02,163, 62,169, 02,197 


CENrEAD Peotinces and Beeae : 

Rates considered suitable by Government - p. 155 
Statement of, Ashdoivn - - - - p. 127 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, and scheme, Fagan 62,470, 62,485 
not Advocated by Chief Commissioner - p. 155 
Travelling allowance : 

Daily, proposed scale, Fagan - - . 62,475 

on Transfer, inadequacy of, and actual expenses 
should be granted, Fagan - - - 62,475 

Madras : 

Average period which officers take to reach various 
higher grades, Gillman - 62,232, 62,265-6 

Grievances re, as compared with other services, 

Cardozo 62.277 

Initial, police recruits coming out untrained 
should receive less than recruits for other 
services coming out trained, Gillman 

62,247, 62,277 

Rates considered suitable by Government - p. 156 
Statement of, Ashdown - - - - p. 127 

Time and place of payment, alteration advocated, 

Cardozo 62,276 

Time-scale, advocated and suggestions, Gillman, 
62,246-7 ; Cardozo, 62,277, 62,238-9. 


Travelling allowance ; 

' Inadequacy of, and increase advocated, Cardozo 

62,276, 62,303 


on Transfer : • 

Inadequacy of, and actual expenses should be 

paid, Cardozo 62,276 

Pi'oposals of Goveimuent - - - p. 150 


PUNJ.AB : 

Allowances for certain stations advocated, French 

61,748 

existing Allowances should be retained, with 
addition of local aUowances for superintendents 
in charge of important districts, Indian Police 
Association 61,707 

Exchange compensation allowance, equality of 
treatment with other departments in regard to, 

desired, Petrie 61,762 

Increase considered a real increase, French 61,736 
Local allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913, French 61,694 
Kecessity of maintaining horse and expensive 
unifoim and equipment not sufficiently con- 
sidered in fixing, Indian Police Association 

61,707 

Rates, 1890, 1900, 1913, French ■ - 61,694 

Special charge aUowances advocated, Petrie 61,761 
Statement of, Ashdoivn - - - - p. 127 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, .and scheme, French, 61,694, 61,697, 
61,718-9, 61.736, 61,750; Indian Police Asso- 
ciation, 61,707 ; Petrie, 61,758, 61,783 
Transfer and other allowances, claims, Petrie 61,707 
Travelling aUowances : 

to Assistant and deputy superintendents, 
difference, and recommendation, French 

61,751 

of Deputy superintendents, and comparison 
with assistant superintendents, and insuffi- 
ciency of, ir. G. Clarke 61,794, 61,805, 61,811 
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Pay — continued. 

(Jnited Peovinces op Agea and Oudh : 
Compai-ison with Public “Works, Forests, and 


Indian Medical Services, Ashdown - - 61,821 

Exchange compensation allowance, drawn by all 
except those recruited subsequent to 1906, 
Ashdown 61,836 

should be Fixed in sterling, Ashdown - 61,823 
Graded system, unfairness of, Ashdown - 61,821 
Incremental scale : 


Advocated, and suggestions, Ashdown, 61,821, 
61,826, 61,834, 61,844, 61,860; Zafar Omar, 
61,889. 

Objections of Lieutenant-Governor to - p. 130 
Local allowances, Ashdown - - - 61,870 

Reply of Lieutenant-Governor to proposals p. 130 
Statement of, and comparison with other Provinces 
and Public Works Department, Ashdown p. 127 
Transfer allowance, inadequacy of, Ashdown 61,867 
(see also under names of appointments.) 

Pensions : 

£500 after 25 years advocated. Deputy Inspector- 
General and Inspector-General being left to earn 
extra £100, Cleveland- - . - 61,655 

Period of service, memorials to Secretary of State re, 
Ashdown, 61,823; Dundas, 62,045. 

Scheme of, combined with Insurance and Provident 
Fund for all Government servants, referred to, 
French 61,701 

Service for, reporf; of Indian Police Commissiotr re, 
to be separately considered by Government p. 172 
Assam : 

Extra, recommendation, Liiffman - - 62,120 

Increase advocated, Iraffman - - - 62,120 

Increased, after 30 years would be preferred to 
present, after 25 years, Luffman - - 62,135 

Bengal -. 

Additional, recommendation, Hughes - Buller, 
61,911 ; R. Clarhe, 61,964. 

Discontent among service re, R. Clarhe • 61,964 
Bthae and Oeissa; 

Additional, to Deputy Inspectors-General and 
Inspeotors-General, recommendation, Diindas 

62,045, p. 143 

Recommendations re, rates, Dtmdas - - 62,045 

Bombay and Sind: 

Grievance re, inadequacy, Souier ■ - 62,398 

Maximum, injustice of, Kennedy - - 62,335 

and Special pensions, recommendations, Kennedy, 
62,335 ; Souter, 62,398. 

Widows and children, consideration advocated, 
Souter 62,398 

Bdbma : 

Additional, claim to, Tarleton - - - 62,166 

Claim to increase, Tarleton - 62,202, 62,205 

Fixed in 1855, and decrease owing to depreciation 
of rupee, Tarleton - . - 62,166, 62,205 

Grant to certain officers after from 17 to 24 years’ 
service at one time, Tarleton - - - 62,202 

Position compared with Public Works, Forest, 
and Telegraph Depai-tments, Tarleton - 62,166 
Recommendations, Tarleton - 62,166, 62,169 

Centeai Pbovinces and Beeae : 

Inadequacy and increase advocated, Fagan 62,472 
proposed Scale, Fagan - - 62,472, 62,487 

Small number of officers who have enjoyed, Fagan 
62,472. 

Madeas : 

Conditions, Gillman ----- 62,235 
Extra, claim re, Cardozo - - - - 62,279 

Maximum, decrease owing to depreciation of 

mpee, Cardozo 62,279 

Period of seiwice, reduction in Imperial service 
would not be objected to, not necessary in 
' provincial, Gillman - - - - 62,235 

Recommendations of Police Commission re, 
Gillman ------ 62,235 

Scale requested, Cardozo . - - - 62,279 

X 2S847 


Pensions — continued. 

Punjab : 

Additional, after three years’ approved service in 
i-ank of deputy inspector-general or iuspector- 
geneinl, recommendation, Indian Police Asso- 
ciation ------- 61,709 

Scale, need of revision, Indian Police Association 

61,709 

United Peotinces oe Agea and Oudh : 

Increase : 

Advocated, Ashdown - - - - 61,826 

would be Opposed by Lieutenant-Governor 

p. 129 

Invalid, special scale advocated, Ashdown - 61,823 
Maximum, inadequacy of, Ashdown - - 61,823 

Optional graduated pension from 20 years’ 
service considered essential, Ashdoicn - 61,823 
Reply of Lieutenant-Governor to proposals p. 130 
Petrie, D., evidence of - - - 61,752--61,790 

Phillaur, Police Training School, French - - 61,693 

Photographs, introduction of rules due to suspicion of 
police, but now modified, Petrie - 61,756, 61,780 

Police Commissioil of 1902 (see Indian Police 
Commission). 


Police Service : 

Confidence of public in, increased, but would 
increase more if extra money spent on, Souter 

62,420 

Expenses of, and comparison with other Depart- 
ments, Petrie, 61,773 ; Ashdown', 61,821, 61,828, 
61,865, p. 127 ; Tarleton, 62,200 ; Souter, p, 106. 
Failure to secure same privileges as other services, 
and need for representation at headquarters of 
Supreme Government, and proposal, Indian Police 

Association 61,706 

Importance of service, Fagan ■ • - 62,460 

List of appointments ordinarily reserved for Police 
Departments of various provinces - p. 180-1 
Loyalty of, Ashdoxon ----- 61,817 
less Popular than formerly, Clevelaxid - - 61,668 

Popular opinion re, report of Indian Police Commis- 
sion and remai'ks of Government - p. 161-2 

Position in warrant of precedence considered 
correct by Lieutenant-Govemor - - p 129 

Refonns advocated by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment, 1890 p. 160-1 

should be Represented with Government of India or 
Local Government by poHce officer, Huffman 

62,117 

Bight class of man attracted at present, but will 
probably not continue to be, Petrie - - 61,768 

Rules re treatment of prisoners, reflection on whole 
force objected to, Petrie - - 61,756, 61,780 

Statistics and records, views re Indian Police Com- 
mission’s report - - - - -p. 176 

Treatment of, complained of, Indian Police Associa- 
tion -------- 61,706 


Police Manual, views re Indian Police Commission’s 
report p. 172 

Prevention and investigation of crime and prosecu- 
tion, views re Indian Police Commission’s report 

p. 176 

Probation and training : 

Oenteal School: 

not Advocated, Dundas - - - 62,056 

for Whole of India, suggestion, R. Clax-he - 61,973, 

61,995 

Cost, comparison with cost in Public Works Depart- 
ment, Ashdown ------ 61,865 

Course at University or Law Courts in England or 
both, valuable, but advantages of coming out to 
India early, Cleveland - - - . 61,647 

Detective, in London, not advocated, Cleveland 

61,683 

in England, not advocated, Petrie, 61,754; Ashdoxon, 
61,832. 


of European officers, views re Indian Police Com- 
mission’s report p. lt)6 

Improvement desired, Cleveland - 61,651, 61,683 

in India, importance of, Petrie - - - 61,754 

Regulations - - - - - - -p. 178 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIO SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Police Service— 

Schools ; 

Course at, Buggestionsj-c.jIs/itZou'i! Gl, 829-31, 01,835 
Tnriation in system and twining in different pi-o- 
vinces, Asltdoicji ----- 61,829 


AssAjr : 

in England, advocated and scheme, Earle - p. 145, 

p. 14C 

in India, sclieme, Iniffman, 02,116 ; Earle, p. 146. 

Prohationary 2 years’ course at English I'esiden- 
tial university advocated, Lujfman - - 62,116 

at Scotland Yard, suggestion, Muhammad, Sailir 

62,147 

should he Spent in England unless provincial 
schools improved, Lujfman . . - 02,127 

Su''gested improvements, Muhammad Sadir 

62,147 

no Training school at present, hut to he estab- 
lished, Lujfman ----- 62,127 


Bengal : 

Attendance at courts in England, valuable, but at 
later stage, Hughes-Bullcr - . - 01,917 

no Change advocated except as regards pay, 
Suhumar Sen Giqda . . - -62,009 

in England : 

Obieetions, Hvghcs-Bidlcr . - . 61,917 

Privileges for studying law, should be extended 
to, Suhumar Sen Gupta - - 62,016 

in India : 

Better than in England, but training at police 
school not sufficiently good, and suggestion, 
B. Clarhe - - - - - 61,973 

Preferred, and advantages, Sughcs-Buller 

61,917 

One year in England and one at a provincial 
training college in India, suggestion if services 
amalgamated, Suhmnnr Sen Gupta • 62,001, 

62,029 

Regidations considered satisfactory, Hughcs-Buller 

61,906, p. 133 

Reserve, and considered adequate by Government, 

p, 133 

System, Eughes-Buller, 61,921 ; B. Clarhe, 61,993, 
p. 133. 


Biiiab and Orissa: 

of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents, no great 
difference noticed, Morrison ■ - - 02,113 

in India approved, Duridds - - - 62,056 

for One year in a thana advocated, Morrison 62,113 
Regulations - . - . . p. 144—5 

Regulations and system considered satisfactory, 
Dimdns - - 62,040-41, 62,050, p. 141 

Bojibaa and Sind: 

College in England advocated, Kennedy - 62,353 
Colloquial knowledge of vernaculars, standard 
should be raised, Kennedy - . - 62,332 

in England, suggestion, Souter - 62,405, 62,407 

Languages, system, Kennedy - - - 62,358 

Period at school, not too long, but languages 
better learnt in districts, Kennedy - - 62,379 

Practical tr-aining probably better than com-se at 
training school, Kennedy - - - 62,332 

Recommendations, Kennedy, 62,353-4: Cliford. 

62 , 430 . > M , 

Regulations considered satisfactory by Government 

p. 151 

System, Soufer - - - - 02,407, p. 151 

Burma : 

Course at Provincial Training School, improve- 
ment scheme, Tarlcton - - - - C2 162 

Improvements proposed by Inspector-General ’ 


in India, advocated, rnrfetoir - - -62172 

Regulations considered satisfactory by Govern- 
irrent with certain exceptions - - - p. 435 

in School, natirre of, Tarlcton - - - 32 196 

System p7l38 

Unsatisfactory nature of, Tarlcton - - 62,162 

Centr.al Provinces and Berae: 
no Alteration advocated, Armstrong - - 62 507 

Regirlations considered satisfactory by Chief 
Commissioner - - . - _ 45 ^ 

Systems - ■ - p! 154 


Police Service — continued. 

Madras : 

in India, preferred, Cardozo - - - 62,274-0 

Languages, defects in system, and alterations 
proposed, Cardozo - 62,275, 62,285, 62,305 
One year’s practical training desirable before 
taking charge of subdivision, Cardozo - 62,286 

Opinions, Cardozo 62,283 

Probation period should be extended, and final 
confirmation be postponed till at least year in 
charge of subdivisiort, and recommendation by 
Inspector-General, Cardozo - - 62,275, 62,286 

Regulations p. 148-9 

System, and recommendations, Gillman, 62,231-2, 
62,243 ; Cardozo, 62,243, 62,300. 

Sj'stem good, but period often curtailed, and cadre 
should be increased, Cardozo - - - 62,275 

University, advantageous, but special course after 
examination not advocated, Cardozo - 62,274 

Punjab : 

Com-se in England not advocated, French - 61,715 
in India, preferred, Petrie - - - - 61,770 

on Joining district, rules for assistant superin- 
tendents shorrld be applied to deputy superin- 
tendents, TI': G. Clarhe . - - - 61,792 

Posting during first year to large stations, and 
attaching to infantry regiment for drill -and 
discipline, &c., proposal, Indian Police Asso- 
ciaticoi ------- 61,705 

Reserve, and question of adeqiracy, French 61,694 
School, satisfactory, and details, French - 61,746 
System, French, 61,693 ; If. G. Clarhe 61,792. 

United Provinces : 

inEngland, not advocated, Ashdown - - 61,863 

at Sandhurst, considered unnecessary by Lieuten- 
ant- Governor p. 129 

School, hours, arrangements, Ashdown - 61,861 
if Special training desirable from military point 
of view, cour-se at Sandhurst suggested, Ashdown 

61,819 

System satisfactory, Ashdown, 61,819, 61,829 ; 


Zafar Omar, 61,878. 

System and suggestions. Ashdown - 01,829-31, 
61,842-3, 61,849, 61,858, 61,864 

Promotion, Indian Police Commission’s report, and 

views re p. 171-2 

Assam : 

Block probable, Earle - - - - p. 147 

poor Prospects, Lujfman . - - - 62,118 

Qualifications and method suggested, M^ihammad 
Sadir ------- 62,157 

Bengal : 

Possibility of block, Kughes-Bxdler - - 61,954 


Rapid, and no actual grievances, Kughes-Buller 

61,924 

shorrld be by Seniority from grade to grade ordi- 
narily, but merit should be considered in case of 
promotion from rank to rank, Sidtumar Sen 
Gupta ----- 62,002, 62,010 

Bombay and Sind: 

Block in, time-scale advocated and sclreme, 
Kennedy ------ 62,361' 

Need for improvement of prospects, Kennedy 

62,338 

Provident frmd not sufficient, Souter - - 62,421 

Burma, improved since reorganisation, but still a 
block, Tarlcton ------ 62,178 

Central Provinces and Berar: 

Blocks in, Fagan - - - 62,470, 62,485 

Discontent, and need for improvement of prospects, 

Fagan 62,470-7 (16) 

Madras : 

Conditions, Gillman 62,232 

Rapid within last few yearn, but block anticipated 
slror-tly, Cardozo ----- 62,288 
by Seniority up to Rs. 1,000 irrstead of Rs 900 
suggested, Gillman - - - . 62,232 

State good, but block possible in higher grades 
later on, Gillman ----- 62,240 
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Promotion — continued. 

PtmjAB : 

Block, Indian Police Association, 61,707 ; French, 
61,747. 

no G-rievance at present kut block probable in 
future, French 61,720 

United Peovinces of Agea and Ondh : 

Block, Ashdown - - - 61,833, 61,860-1 

Block and need for relief, views of Lieutenant- 

Governor re p. 129 

{see also Higher Appointments.) 

Prosecuting Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, views rc 
Indian Police Commission’s report - - p. 174 

Provident fund, compulsory, but not satisfactory, 
Dundas 62,074 

{see also Family.) 

Provincial Criminal Intelligence Department, views 
re Indian Police Commission’s report - - p. 176 

Provincial Service : 

Assimilation with Provincial Civil Service sugges- 
tion, Cleveland - - - - 61,650, 61,668 

Time-scale would probably be satisfactory, Cleveland 

61,679 

Assam : 

Abolition advocated and reservation of 5 per cent, 
of posts in Imperial Service for inspectors, 
Muhammad Sadir ----- 62,146 
if Continued, should be i-ecruited from graduates 
of good family, and by promotion of inspectors, 
Muhammad Sadir ----- 62,146 
Increased pay advocated, Luffman - - 62,136 

Promotion from, should be coritinued in opinion 
of majority of ofBcers, Luffman - - 62,129 

Bihae and Oeissa: 

Methods of recruitment fairly satisfactory, Dundas 

62,040, 62,068 

Nomination the best system, and officer's should 
not be brought from other services unless 
absolutely necessary, Dundas - - - 62,068 

Bombay and Sind : 

Abolition of, and division of department into 
“ superior,” “ upper subordinate ” and “ sub- 
ordinate ’’branches, proposal, Clifford 62,429-31 
Advantages of retention, Kennedy - - 62,336 

Appointments outside the authorised cadre held 

by officers of p. 154 

Best type not atti-aoted by, Clifford - - 62,449 

no Direct relations with other services, Kennedy 

62,346 

Madbas : 

number of Assistant Commissioners and deputy 
superintendents and proportion of European 
and non-European elements, and avei-age pay, 
1890, 1900, 1913, Oillman - - - p. 86 

a Success on the whole, Gillman - - 62,251 

Punjab : 

Addition to cadre not necessary, French - 61,697 
Leave : 

All, other than sick or privilege, might be 
limited to six months on half pay after 
10 years’ seiwice, subject to maximum of 
12 months, French . - . - 61,702 

Puflough not necessary to suboi’dinate ranks 
from inspectors downwards, and used for 
tilling ground, &c., French - - - 61,702 

Pay, rates, and local allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913, 
French ------- 61,697 

Pensions, rules suitable for officers serving in own 
country, French ----- 61,701 

{see also Deputy Superintendents.) 

Public 'Works Department, statement of pay, Ashdown 

p. 127 

Punishments, views re Indian Police Commission’s 

. ^ -f h--f 


report p. 171 

Punjab ; 

Appointments held by officers outside the cadre, 
French ------- 61,694 

Ai'ming and drilling, &c. of police, Petrie - 61,755 
Casualties, list, 1883-1912 - - - - p. 15 


Punjab — -continued. 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians, 
1st April 1913 - - - - - - p. 158 

Committee of the Indian Police Association, copy of 
representation submitted, and agreed with, with 
exception of two jiaragraphs, French - - 61,698 

Ceimb : 

Investigation, French . - . . 61,742 

Large amount unreported and improvement of 
procedm'e of investigation desirable, French 

61,741-3 

Deputation, reserve, French - - - - 61,694 

European element, importance of maintaining, Petrie 

61,787 

Higher branches best filled by promotion of deputy 
superintendents, W. (?. Clarke . - - 61,801 

Housing difficulty in Lahore, hut houses being built 
by Government, French - . - - 61,749 

iMPEBIAi SEKVICE : 

Addition to cadre will not he necessary when 
force up to strength, French - - - 61,694 

Numbers of appointments in each grade, French 

61,694 

no Officers directly appointed in India to, since 

1905, French 61,716 

Representation from officers to Royal Commission 
referred to, French . - . . 61,697 

Indian Police Association : 

Representations, French - - . 61,703-12 

Statement agreed with, with two exceptions, 
French 61,698 

List of appointments ordinarLl 3 ' reseiwed for Police 

Department p, 181 

Police administration, growing complexity, Petrie 

61,754 

Police force, increase in strength and cost since 
1905, and question of effect on crime, French 

c 61,741 

Press, attacks on police in, Petrie - - 61,757 


Q. 

Q.uarters (see under Housing). 

R. 

Railway Police, views re Indian Police Commission’s 
report p. 174-5 

Recruitment : 

Age of airival, approved, Cleveland ■ - 61,672 

Age-limits : 

19-21 suitable, Cleveland - - - - 61,645 

if Reduced, probation in England would be more 
desirable, Cleveland .... 61,647 
Appointment of man from domiciled community 
direct to Imperial branch, right of Governor- 
General in Council not objected to if rarely 
exercised, French . - - - - - 61,716 

Direct into upper service, extent of, Ashdown 61,861 

in England : 

Examination : 

Limitation to Bm-opeans approved, Cleveland 

61,648 

Particulars re, Before - - - 62,519-20 

Regulations and syllabus - - p. 177-82 

System Before - - . - 62,519-20 

EuEOFBAN officers ; 

Nomination of, in India formerly, Cleveland 61,645 
Proposals of Indian Police Commission and views 
of Local Governments and Secretary of State 

p. 165-6 

of Indians (see under Indians). 

Nomination by Secretai-y of State and Board and 
subsequent competition, might he an improve- 
me'nt, hut change not necessary, Cleveland 61,645 
Police and Forest sei-vices formerlyrecmited together, 
Petrie ------- 61,753 

Recruits good all round under present system, Petrie 

61,753 

System, details and approval of, Cleveland - 61,643 
Twelve months in university before, in some cases, 
and useful, Petrie ...... 61,779 
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Kecrnitment — coidinuccf. 

Assam : 

Age limits for competition : 

19-21 advocated, I/itJFjiian - G2,115, 62,126 

Increase advoarted, Muhammad Sadir - 62,146 
Anglo-Indians and locally-educated Europeans, 
competition in England advocated, Earle p. 146 
Appointments from outside, not to Ixtttom of 
cadre, and opinion rc system, Lvffman - 62,125 
by Competitive examination, satisfactoiy, and 
should be the only method, Lttffman - 62,115, 

62,126 

in England : 

Colour bar should be retained, Imffman - 62,128 
Opening of, to Indians advocated failing simul- 
taneous examinations, Miihammad Sadir 

62,146 

Simultaneous examinations advocated, Muhammad 
Sadir ------- 62,146 

System P- 145 


Bengai, : 

Aae of arrival, 20 yoxmg enough, Hughes-Buller 

61,916 

Age-limits, 19-21, satisfactory, Hughes-Buller, 
61,916 ; R. Clarice, 61,972. 

Nomination in India, appointment to position 
other than at bottom of list, protest against, 
Diindas ----- 62,040, 62,054 
Nomination prior to examination suggested, as 
more men fi-om fii-st-class public schools desired, 
R. Clarice - - - - - 61,972, 61,983 

Open competition by simultaneous examination in 
England itnd India, suggestion if services amal- 
gamated, Sukumar Sen Gupta - 62,000, 62,018, 

62,037 

decrease in Populaiity, R. Clarke - - 61,966 

Satisfactoiy, and no alteration required, 'Hughes- 
Buller - - - - 61,906, 61,916, p. 133 

System and regulations - ^ - - - p. 132 

Bihab and Obissa: 

Age limits suitable, Bundas . . - 62,055 

Direct : 

of Domiciled community, power should be 
retained, Bundas - . . . 62,059 

by Nomination in India, strict limitation to 
teims of Government resolution advocated, 
Bundas 62,040 


Examination in England, right type obtained by, 
but increase in salaries and pensions still neces- 
sarj', Bundas ------ 62,076 

Larger number of outsidere appointed direct not 
advocated, Bundas - - - - 62,091 

Regulations - - - - - p. 143-4 

Regulations considered satisfactory by Govem- 

ment - - j). 141 

Svstem satisfactoiy on the whole, Bundas 62,040, 

62,054 


Bombay and Sind : 

Age limits, present, satisfactory, Kennedy 62,352 
Direct competition advocated, Clifford - 62,429 
of Domiciled community by promotion : such 
power should be retained, Kennedy -62,357 


in England : 

Colour bar should be retained, Souter, 62,399; 

Kennedy, 62,355, 62,406, 62,417, 62,419. 
Competitive examination : 

-Approved, but combination with selection 
proposed, Souter - - 62,394, 62,404 

Satisfactory, but nomination by selection 
board at India Office desirable, Kennedy 

62,351 

by Promotion : 74 per cent, of appointments sug- 
gested, Clifford - - - . -62,4& 

few Public school boys obtained, and some candi- 
dates go to crammers, A'cnncdi/ - -62 352 

Regulations considered satisfaetory by Govern- 
ment p. 151 

Sjstem p. 151 

Syllabus and marking of examin.ation should be 
arranged to encourage c.andid.ates with aptitude 
for acquiring modem languages, Kennedy (EL,ZZ1 


Recruitment — continued. 

Burma : 

Age limit, 19-21, the best, Tarlcton - - 62,171 

of Indians in London, lule against, should be re- 
tained, rericfoii - - - - -02,173 

Regulations and system considered satisfactory, 
Tarlcton - - - 62,161, 62,171, p. 13S 

System - - - - - - -p. 13S 


Gentead Provinces and Beear: 
in England, system approved. Colour bar should 


be retained, Fagan - - - 62,481-2 

Regulations considered satisfactory by Chief 

Commissioner p. 154 

b}' Selection, Cleveland - - . . 61,674 

System, and no change advocated - - 62,467 

Systems - - - - - - -p. 154 

Madras : 

1869-78. 1878-JL8S0, 1880-93, and 1887-1902 
system, Gillman ----- 62,299 


1887, recommendations of Commission, Gillman 

62,229 

Age limit : 

Increase not advocated, and university men not 
needed, Gillman ----- 62,240 
Proeeedings re, Gillman - - - - 62,230 

Relaxation in maximum advocated in favour of 
candidates from certain univei-sities, Cardozo 

02,274 

no Change advocated, Gillman - - - 62,230 

in England : 

Colour bar must be retained, Cardozo, 62,284, 
62,298 ; Parankusam Kayudu, 62,330. 
by Competitive examination, most suitable, and 
pei-sonnel obtained better than under old 
system, Cardozo - - - 62,274, 62,283 

Recniits very satisfactory, Gillman 62,239^0, 

62,202 

Regulations p. 148 

Selection system, Gillman . - - - 02,230 
present System, Gillman .... 62,230 


Punjab : 

Age of arrival in India, French ■ 61,714, 61,729 

Age limit : 

19-21 approved, French - - - - 61,714 

Increase advocated, Petrie - 61,753, 61,776, 

61,779 

Competition in England, restriction to men of 
English descent approved, French - - 61,716 

Competitive system satisfactory on the whole, 
but higher intellectual standard desired, Petrie 
61,753, 61,779, 61,784 
Increased recruitment to higher branches not 
advocated, of Indians, French - - 61,710 

Methods not satisfactory and suggested revision, 
W. G. Clarke 61,791 


of Military officers, injurious effect on interests 
of officers, Indian Police Association - 61,706 


Provincial department : 

would be Better than throwing open examina- 
tion in England to larger proportion of 
Indians, or Indians competing, Petrie - 61,769 
Larger proportion preferred, French - 61,746 
Recniits not as a rule graduates or men with 
public school scholai-ships, French - - 61,738 

System, and no modification needed, French, 
61,692, 61,714; Indian Police Association, 
61,704. 

United Provinces op Agra and Oudh: 

Age limit, 19-21, approved, Ashdoten - 61,828 
of Anglo-Indians for higher branches, present 
lule re appointments considered adequate by 
Lieutenant-Governor - - - - p. 130 

Examinations in England should be open to 
Indians, Zafar Omar - 61,877, 61,887, 61,902 
Method satisfactory, Ashdoten - 61,818, 61,828 
of Police and Porest officers together, was satis- 
factory, Ashdown - - - . . 61,828 


Recruits, variation in education of, crammiuf', Ash- 
down 61,828,61,842,61,853 


INDEX, 
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Eelations of Police with other Services : 

Satisfactory, Dundas, 62,047 ; Imffman, 62,122 ; 
Mnliammad Sadir, 62,162; Tarleton, 62,168; 
Gillman, 62,237 ; Clifford, 62,436 ; Indian Police 
Association, 61,711. 

with Commissioners and District Magistrates, 
Cleveland, 61,675; Sughes-PuUer, 61,913, p. 40; 
Fagan, 62,474. 

room for Improvement, especially as regards Indian 
members of I.O.S., Suhumar Sen Gupta - 62,015 
with I.O.S., some difficulties, suggestions, Tarleton, 
62,168 ; Souter, 62,400. 

Relations with I.O.S. satisfactory, Ashdown, 61,825 ; 

Cardozo, 62,281. 

(see also tinder names of posts.) 

Reserves {see under Armed Reserves). 

Retirement : 

Early period for, advocated, Cleveland 61,656, 61,673 
E.vtensions after 55, disapproved, and rule should be 
stricter, Cleveland ----- 61,657 
25 yeai-s’ service advocated, and desired by depart- 
ment, Cleveland - - - 61,655-6, 61,686 

Removal on ground of reputation, views re Indian 
Police Commission’s report - - - p. 171 

Assam : 

55 years’ rule should be rigorously enforced, with 
extension in very exceptional cases, Imffman 

62,134 

on Medical certificate, proposals, Luffman - 62,151 
Reduction of period of service, recommended, 

» Imffman, 62,151 ; Earle, p. 147. 

after 25 years and fuU pension after 20 or pro- 
portion should he allowed, Imffman - 62,120 
Sub-divisions should be in charge of deputy and 
assistant superintendent, Muhammad Sadir 62,152 
Subordinate service, increase of pay desirable, Earle 

p. 148 

Bengal ; 

Extension after 55, should be in exceptional 
circumstances only, Sughes-Buller - 61,926 
at 55, should be rigorously enforced, E. Clarke 

61,979 

Reduction of period of service, recommendations, 
Eughes-Buller, 61,911, 61,927, 61,953 ; E. Clarke, 
61,964, 61,980 ; Sukiimar Sen Gupta, 62,005, 
62,013. 

Bihab and Obissa: 

Extensions after 55 should not be granted, Dimdas 

62,042, 62,063 

Extensions and reasons, Dundas - - 62,083 

of Inefficient officers on full pension after 25 years’ 
service, Goveimment should have option of, 
Dundas ------- 62,042 

Reduction of period of service, recommendations, . 
Dundas - - 62,045, 62,064, 62,077, p. 143 

Bombay and Sind: 

Compulsory, of inefficient officers should be 
possible, Kennedy ----- 62,361 
55 years’ rule : 

should be made Absolute, Souter, 62,409 ; Clifford, 
62,431. 

should not be made Absolute, Kennedy - 62,364 
Period of service, reduction and suggestions, 
Kennedy, 62,335, 62,365 ; Souter, 62,398, 62,410. 
after 25 years, higher pension after 30 years 
might be preferred, Kennedy - - - 62,365 

after 25 years’ sei'vice on 600Z., if impossible larger 
pension after 30 years would be preferred, 
Souter ------- 62,415 

Burma : 

55 years’ rule should be enforced, unless for very 
special reasons, Tarleton - - . 62,180 

Reduction of period of service, recommendation, 
Tarleton, 62,166, 62,181 ; Vardon, 62,211. 
Central Pbotinces and Beeab: 

5 5 -year rule : 

should be Absolute, Armstrong - - 62,511 

Strong feeling re, Fagan - - - 62,486 

Reduction of period of service, suggestion, Ami- 
"strong 62,511—2 


Retirement — continued. 

Centeal Peovinces and Beeab — continued. 
after 25 years : 

should be Allowed p. 155 

Proposed, but proposal withdrawn. Fagan 


Average service of aR officers retired, Cardozo 

62,301 

Compulsory, of inefficient officers after 25 years’ 
service, recommended by police commission. 
Opinion re, Gillman - - 62,235, 62,249 

55 years’ rule : 

Enforced rigorously as regards Europeans but 
not in regard to deputy superintendents, but 
should be, Gillman - - . - 62,248 

no Exceptions should be made, Cardozo 62,290 
One extension only, Cardozo - - - 62,301 

Optional after 25 years’ service on full pension 
and after 20 years on reduced pension, claim to, 
Cardozo - - 62,279, 62,291, 62,297, 62,301 

after 25 years on pi-esent Pension would be more 
acceptable than after 30 years on larger pension, 
Cardozo ------- 62,291 

Punjab : 

25 years’ rule, application to provincial service 
advocated, TV. G. Clarke - - - 61,795 

Extensions after 55 years : 

CanceUing of 55 years’ nile not advocated, 
French ...... 61,700 

Objection to, Indian Police Association 61,706 ; 
Petrie, 61,760. 

not Objected to if man absolutely efficient and 
had not been superseded for any appointment, 

French 61,722 

Refusal, recommendation not agreed with, 
BoHhwick ...... 61,797 

at 55, Incremental scale of pay would not appa- 
rently modify view in favour of, Petrie - 61,760 
on Medical certificate, claim re, Indian Police 

Association 61,709 

< Period of service : 

Comparison with Public Works, Telegraph, and 
Porest Sei’vices, and hardship, Indian Police 

Association 61,709 

Memorials to Secretary of State re, Indian 
Police Association - . - . 61,709 

Reduction of period of service, suggestions, 
Indian Police Association, 61,709 ; French, 
61,722, 61,730, 61,737; Petne, 61,764, 61,772, 
61,776, 61,781. 

Superannuation retirements at age of 55 years, 
1913-1946, table - - - - pp. 14-15 

Table of possible voluntary retirements on full 
pension after completing 30 years’ service, 

1913-1941 p. 15 

United Provinces op Agea and Oudh : 

Compulsory of senior men, proposal of Lieutenant- 

Governor p. 129 

Extensions after 55 should not be allowed, Zafar 
Omar ------- 61,882 

Lowering of age, objected to by Lieutenant- 
Goveinor - - - - - - p. 129 

Reduction of period of sendee, recommendations, 
Ashdown, 61,823, 61,826, 61,839, 61,841, 61,845, 
61,848 ; Zafar Omar, 61,882, 61,895. 
fuU 30 years not served, Ashdown - - 61,856 

River Police : 

views re Indian Police Commission’s report, and 
proposals of Bengal Government - p. 175-6 

S. 

Sergeants, European, pay, views re Indian Police Com- 
mission’s report p. 173-4 

Seton, M. C., evidence of - - - 62,518-20 

Sikhs, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by, 1st April 1913 - - - p. 156-9 

Sind (see Bombay and Sind). 

Souter, W. L. B., C.I.E., evidence of - 62,394-62,422 
Station allowances (see under Pay). 
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Stit-Inspectors : 

Pay, Hecniitment and Ti-aining, views re Indian 
Police Commission’s report - - p. 104-5 

Stricter selection for promotion among, advocated, 
Dundus, 62,018. 

(see also City Sub-Inspectors and Prosecuting Siib- 
Inspectoi's). 

Sndras, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over, held by, 1st April 1913 - p. 156-9 

Sukuinar Sen Gupta, Babu, evidence of 61,998-02,039 
Superintendents : 

Assistant (see that title). 

Deputy (sec that title). 

Indians, views re Indian Police Commission's 

i-eport p- 167 

Monotony of work, difficulty of preventing, and an 
argument for shoi-tening period for pension, Cleve- 
land 61,686 

should bo on Mimicipal and District Boards, Liiffman 

02.117 

Pay, views re Indian Police Commission’s report 

p. 106-7 

in Presidency towns, report of Indian Police Com- 
mission, and views re - p. 1 73 

Promotion, rtews re Indian Police Commission’s 
report - - - - - - - p. 160 

Piovincial Sendee men promoted to, should receive 
full pay of Imperial branch, Cleveland - 61,065 
Status, improvement advocated, and recommendation 
re division into two classes, Indian Police Associa- 
tion -------- 61,712 

Title, “ District Superintendent ” would be better, 

Cleveland 01,052 

Supeiintendent of a training college, superintendent 
of C.I.D., and assistant superintendent as second 
personal assistant to Inspector-General, proposed 

new posts p. 140 

IVidows and children, provision should lie made for, 

Lufman 02,120 

Work of, Ashdown 61,859 

Assam : » 

Confidential reports on, by Deputy Commissioners, 
objection to, Luffman .... 02,122 

Indians as. for short time, Lnffman - - 02,142 

Number of posts in each grade - . - p. 145 

Pay, rates, 1890, 1900, 1913 . - - p. 145 

Promotions of Deputy, increase in percentage 
advocated, Lnffman .... 62,152 
Proposed increase of pay of selected superinten- 
dent, Lnffman 62,117, 

62,131 

poor Prospects, Muhammad Sadir - - 62,148 

Transfers should be as few as possible, Lnffman 

62.117 

Benoal : 

Increase becoming necessary, and under considera- 
tion - - p. 133 

Indians as : 

Advantages, Hughes-Buller - - - 61,938 

Employment must be carefully and gradually 
introduced. Hughes-Bitller - - - 61,912 

Increase of proportion advocated, Stikiimar Sen 

Gupta 02,034, 62,036 

Number, &c., Sughes-Bullcr, 01,919 ; Suknmar 
Sen Gupta, 62,025, 62,033. 

Objection; It. Clarke - - . . 61,996 

Eeasons for non-success foimerly, S^lkumar Sen 

Gupta 61,998 

Treatment by Europeans, Sukiimar Sen Chtpta 

61,998 

Inspection duties, Knghcs-Buller - 61,959-60 

Listing of certain number for provincial service 
advocated. It. Clarke - - . . 61,987 

Numbers, pay :ind allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913 

p. 135-6 

Recruitment ; 

Conditions. Hvghcs-Bullcr ... 61,937 
from Deputy Suiierintendents (sec Promotion 
under Deputy Superintendents ahovc). 
Relations v.itli District Magistrates and Com- 
missioners, rules, Ilughcs-Bullcr - - p. 40 

improved Status advocated, RKy/tes-Ridfer, 01 914: 
B. Clarke, 61,906. 


Superintendents — continued. 

Bengal — continued. 

Title : 

Objected to, and Chief or Commissioner of 
Police suggested, R. Clarke - - 01,960 

Objection not serious, and difficulty of return 
to “• District Superintendent,” IIughos-Bullcr 

61,920 

25 per cent, should be included in Provincial 
Service, Sukumar Sen Gupta - 02,011, 62,014 


Bih,ar and Oeissa: 

Assistiint officiating as, lowest rate of pay drawn 
by superintendent advocated, Bundas - 02,013 
Change of title to “district superintendents” 
desired by officers, Bundas ... 62,067 
Indians as : 

Appointment, sole method should bo from 
deputy superintendents, Morrison - 62,102 
in Excess of recommendation, Bundas - 02,088 
Increase not advocated, but if more Lrdians to 
bo appointed should continue to be from 
deputy superintendents, Bundas - 62,057-8, 
62,075, 62,079, 62,090 
Loc.al allowance, 1913 - - - - p. 132 

Pay, 1890, 1900, 1913, and number of posts in 
each grade, 1913 - - ■ ■ P- 141 

should Remain more at headguartera, Morrison 

02,112 


Bombay and Sind : 

Increase of niunber suggested and scope could be 
given for larger employment of Indians, Eenncdj/ 


62,341 

no Indiiins, Clifford 02,429 

Indiansas,and increase in proportion not advocated 
Kennedy ...... 62,356 

Indian, one, appointed as assistant, Kennedy 02,386 
Number of posts in each grade, 1913 - - p. 153 

Number of posts reseiwed for provincial service 
compared with rovenue and judicial services, 

Kennedy 62,392 

Pay and allowance, 1890, 1900, 1913 p. 152, p. 153 
all Police accounts put under, since Police Com- 
mission, Kennedy 62,368 

Promotion of assistants with less than seven 
yeai-s’ service, discontinuance advocated, Clifford 

62,431 


official Status and need for improvement, Souter 

62,395 


Buema : 

Indians should only be reciaiited from provincial 


service, Vardon 62,220 

Number of posts in each grade - - - p. 140 

Pay and local allowances, 1890, 1900, 1913 

p. 139, p. 140 

Posts held by p. 141 

Promotion to, by selection, and two Burmans 
chosen over heads of members of domiciled 
community, Tarleton .... 62,186 


Relations with district magistrate satisfactory on 
the whole, but status should be raised, Tarleton 

62,193 


Genteal Peovinces and Beeae: 

Indians should only be appointed in exceptional 
and isolated instances, Fagan - - - 62,-473 

Local allowances - - - - - p. 153 

Local allowances advocated, Fagan - - 62,470 

Number of posts in each grade - - p. 155 

Promotions from assistants and deputies, pro- 
portion question, Fagan ... 62,484 
Rates of pay and grading, 1890-1900, 1913 p. 155 
Title objected to, but no alternative suggested, 
Fagan ------- 62,490 

"Work, Fagan 02,504 


Madeas : 

Indians as, experience of, Gillman - - 62,230 

Inspector would be promoted if fit, Gillman 62,258 

Number, Gillman 62,232 

Numbers and pay, and local allowances, 1890, 
1900, 1913 . - . . p. 149, p. 150 

One post on Rs. 1,000 and four in three last 
grades should be reserved for provincial service, 
Paranlrusam Nayudu .... 62,310 
Pay, same time-scaJoas officers in Forestand J’ublio 
iVorks Departments adv'ocated, Gillman 62,233 


Superintendents — continued. 

JTadbas — continued. 

Personal assistants, junior officers of botli services 
sliould be employed, barring exceptional area, 
Paranlcusam Nayudu - - 62,313, 62,317 

Eecmited only from military officers 1859-60 to 
1869, Gillman - . 62,229 

Title not objected to, Gillman, 62,250; Cardozo, 
62,294. 

Travelling allowance, i-ates, 1890, 1900, 1913 p. 151 
Training in use of arms, Gillman - - 62,245 

Uniform, expenses re purchase and upkeep large, 

Cardozo 62,293 

Punjab ; 

good deal of Experience in police work necessary, 
and men should belong to province, French 61,727 
Pilling of two places from deputy superintendents 
allowed, and I'estrictiou should not be removed. 


Petrie 61,775 

Indians as, Petrie ..... 61,775 
not Desired, French ' . . - - 61,735 

Promotion from provincial service would be 
approved, and suggestions, French 61,727-8, 

61.731 

Pay, 1890, 1900, 1913, French ■ - - 61,694 


Perfoz'mance of duties as assistant supeiintendent 
for 9 or 10 years sufficient training for, Petrie 

61,775 

Promoted to, recommendations re pay, French 

61,728 

Promotion of assistant superintendents to, if in- 
efficient, undesirable, Petrie • - - 61,759 

Title ; 

Peeling against, Petrie .... 61,785 
Little objection to, and not much importance 
attached to question, French - - 61,717 

Upper grades sufficient for work except in certain 
ffistiiots, Petrie ..... 61,774 
Yernaculars ; 

Knowledge of, good, but stiffening up of exami- 
nation would not be objected to, French 61,715 
Study of, in England not believed in, French 

61,715 

United Peovincbs op Agea and Oudh : 

Assistant superintendent officiating as, salaiy of, 
not received, and advocated, Ashdown 61,821, 

61,837 

all British officers, and importance of continuance, 
Ashdown .... 61,824, 61,826 

Indians as : 

Advocated, and 25 per cent, of posts should be 
reseiwed for, Zafar Omar 01,879, 61,892, 
61,896, 61,898, 61,901 
Objections to, and necessity for Europeans, 
Ashdown .... 61,871-5 

Pay, proposal, Zafar Omar. - - -61,880 

Status should be improved, Ashdown - 61,820, 

61,826, 61,840 

Title-. 

Objected to and “ Disti-ict Superintendent of 
Police ” suggested, Ashdown - - 61,820 

Retention of, preferz-ed by Lieutenant- Govei-nor 

p. 129 

Ti-aveUing auditoz-s advocated to examine accounts 
in disti-ict offices in oz-der to relieve, Ashdown 

61,825 

Superior cadres, inadequacy of, Cleveland 61,658 

T. 

Tarleton, W. H., evidence of - - 62,161-62,205 

Time-scale (see binder Pay). 

Tour, rules re collection of supplies on, Ashdown 61,854 
Training (see Probation and training). 

Travelling allowances (see under Pay). 

u. 

Uncovenanted Service family pension fund, not open 
to new entz-ants, Dzzzzdas - - - -62,0/3 

Uniform and Equipment: 

Advances advocated for, Tarleton - - - 62,192 

Allowance (see under Pay). 

Equipment should be given, Dundas - - 62,070 

Eui'opean and Indian officez-s of equal rank, distinc- 
tion, Cleveland . . - - - 61,667 


Uniform and Equipment — continued. 

Eull dress, position of assistant superintendents, 
Cleveland ....... 61,670 

and Horse, suggested grant, Sughcs.Bullcr, 61,934 ; 
P. Clarhe, 61,982; ^Kennedy, 62,380; Indian 
Police Association, 61,707. 

Horse need not be kept and tmifoz-m not expensive. 

no complaints, Kennedy - - . . 62,371 

Probationers and, Kennedy - . - - 62.380 

Question of distinctive head-dress, Ashdown, 61,847; 
Suhumar Sen Gupta, 62,028; Dundas, 62,071; 
Alorrison, 62,106— S, 62,114. 

Bequieements op Deputy Sufeeintendents : 
Differences between deputy and assistant supez-in- 
tendents, Clarhe, 61,807 ; Zafar Omar, 61,879, 
61,894, 61,900, 61,905 ; Paranlcusam Nayudu. 
62,321, 62,329; Kennedy, 62,388; Malimood 
Shah, 62,454, 62,461 ; Armstrong, 62,515. 
Lieutenant-Governor, U.P., p. 130. 

Expenses lai-ge, Cardozo .... 62,293 
Views re Indian Police Commission’s z-eport p. 172 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh : 

Administz-ative appointments, pi-opoz-tion and cozu- 
paiison with Public TVorks and Poz-est Depai-t- 
ments, Ashdown - - - ’ - - 61,866 

Civil appointments on Es. 200 a month and ovei-, 
held by Em-opeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians, 
1st April 1913 - - - - - - p. 158 

Conditions of sez-vice, requiz-ed class of i-ecz-nit not 
attz-acted by, Ashdown .... 61,841 
Ci-iminal investigation, Ashdown - - - 61,872 

Demi-official bepoets : 

never Heard of, and not believed to be regular 
official procedure, Ashdown - - - 61,855 

Objection to, and officer should be given 
oppoz-tunity of defending himself hefoz-e action 
taken on, Zafar Omar - 61,885, 61,891, 61,897 
no Officer 2 >unished without having chance of 
clearing himself, Lieutenant-Governor - p. 130 
Family Pension Fund to take place of Provident 
Ftind, advocated, but Govermnent financial 
assistance not asked for, Ashdown - - 61,869 

Gazetted officez-s should he eligible for aizpointments 
in other bz-anches, Zafar Omar - - - 61,884 

Government memorandum - - - P- 128-30 

Impei-ial gazetted z-anks, casualties, 1st July to 30th 
June 1913, Ashdown - - - - - p. 128 

Imperial Police Foz-ce, memoz-anda of - 61,817-26 
List of appointments ordinarily i-esez-ved for Police 

Depaz-tment p. 181 

Medical attendance : 

to Families, question of, Ashdown - - 61,868 

Fi-ee to officez-s on leave in England, advocated, 
Ashdown ...... 61,868 

Optional investigation, rziles z-efen-ed to, Ashdown 

61,876 

Qualifications desiz-able, Zafar Omar ■ - 61,902 

V. 

Vardon, J. A., evidence of - - 62,208-62,228 

Vernaculars, traizzizig system and suggestions, Ashdown 

61,829-31, 61,843, 61,851 

Village Police, I'epoz-t of Indian Police Commission rc, 
and i-emaz-ks of Govei-nmeut on - - - p. 162 

W. 

Widows’ Pension Fund, proposal, Soutcr - - 62,395 

Work; 

Besizonsibility and strain of, Bughes-Bidler, 61,953 ; 
61,961; B. Clarhe, 61,964; Solder, 62,396; Ash- 
down, 61,839, 61,845; Fagan, 62,466, 62,477 (1-1-15), 
62,503; Pcfz-ze, 61,7(;4, 61,774 ; Zafar Omar, 61,881 
61,890 ; Lieut.-Governor, U.P., p. 129-30. 

Clerical and i-outine, reduction advocated, Dundas 

• 62,048 

Oz-gonisation, Kennedy ----- 62,350 
Variation in districts, Tarleton ... 62,187 
(see also under names of appointments.) 

Z. 

Zafar Omar, Maulvz, evidence of - 61,876-61,905 
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List of Witnesses examined before tbe Royal Commission. 
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At Calcutta, Monday, 19tli January. 1914. 


Present : 

The EARL OP BONALDSHAT, M.P. {in the Chair). 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i,, c.i.e. I Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Mahadet Bhaskar Chaubae, Esq., c.s.i. | 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.t.o., c.i.e. {Joint Secretary). 

Ahsan-ud-din Ahmad, Esq., I.S.O., Inspector- Greneral of Registration, Biiiar and Orissa. 


Written Statement* relating to the Registration 
Department. 

64,044. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The latest 
rules regulating reci-uitment of sub -registrars are con- 
tained in notification No. 2229R., dated the 7th March 
1913, published at pages 222-223, Part II. of the 
“ Bihar and Orissa Gazette,” dated the 12th idem.f 

These rules have net yet had a trial and it is too 
early, therefore, to make any comments on their 
suitability. 

Prior to the publication of these rules recniitments 
Tvere made under the rules that had been in force in 
Bengal before the constitution of Bihar and Orissa as 
a separate province. The old rules difiered from the 
latest rules in the following material points ; — 

(1) Oommissionei’s were not required to confine 
their nominations to candidates belonging to families 
resident within their divisions, or to consult district 
officers in making then" recommendations. 

(2) The only educational test ordinarily recognised 
was the passing of the P. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University, no special recognition being given 
to passing the higher standard or final examination of 
the Arabic department of a recognised Madrasah as in 
the new rules ; commissioners had, however, the dis- 
cretion, as now, to nominate candidates who, although 
not possessing the ordinaiy recognised educational 
test, had sufficient knowledge of English for the 
proper performance of the duties of sub-registrar, and 
whose claims appeared for particular reasons to deserve 
special consideration. 

(3) The minimum period of probation insisted upon 
was only six months (instead of two years as in the new 
rules) and there was no special provision for testing 
the new recruit’s suitability to continue in the depart- 
ment on the expiry of the period of probation and prior 
to his confirmation. 

The competitive test for recruitment of candidates 
has never been applied in the Registration Department, 
and both under the old and the new rules the system 
has been one of nomination. This system has on the 
whole proved satisfactoiy. 

* Mr. Ahmad also put in a Statement of the corporate 
opinions of the officers of the Registration Department of 
Bihar and Orissa, which has heen printed as Appendix VIII. 
f They are reproduced in this Volume : ride Appendix VII. 


Since the reorganisation of the department m 
1905 district sub-registrars have invariably been 
appointed by selection from the higher grades of sub- 
registrars, although formerly direct appointments as 
district suh-registrars (then known as special sub- 
registrars) were also made. The Inspector of Regis- 
tration Offices is generally appointed by selection from 
among district sub-registrars, but members of the 
Provincial Civil Service are also eligible for this 
appointment. 

The system of appointing district sub-registrars by 
selection from sub -registrars has worked satisfactorily. 
The post of Inspector of Registration Offices is the only 
prize at present available for good work to officers in 
the Registration Department, and it is desirable to lay 
down a hard-and-fast rule that this post should always 
be fiUed by selection from among district sub- 
registrars. 

64.045. (II.) Systems of training and probation. 
— ^Probationers are attached to registration offices at 
headquarters stations of districts and learn their work 
under the guidance of the district sub-registrars. 
There are no special rules regulating how the training 
is to he imparted, or prescribing any fixed duties to be 
performed by the probationers. As, however, the work 
of the Department is not of a very complicated nature 
the average probationer generally picks up the requisite 
amount of knowledge within the period of probation. 
The longer period of probation required by the new 
rules will help to give probationers a more thorough 
acquaintance with the Acts and departmental rules 
and the specific provisions that the district registrar 
will submit a report on the expiry of the probationary 
period as to the probationer’s work and ability, and 
that the probationer will not be confirmed if his work 
is found unsatisfactory are calculated to stimulate 
industry on the part of the probationer. 

64.046. (III.) Conditions of service. — The Inspec- 
tor of Registration Offices and district sub-registrars 
are gazetted officers. Other suh-registrars are treated 
for the purposes of the Civil Service Regulations, as 
non-gazetted ministerial officers. 

The conditions of sendee are regulated by the 
ordinary rules of the OivU Service Regulations. 

Besides their duties in the Eegistration Depart- 
ment, suh-registrars may, under Bengal Goveimment, 
Political Department, Notification Memorandum No. 
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1979P., dated the 16th December 1905, be employed 
•with the permission of the district registrar, on 
certain misceUaneoiis works mentioned in that memo- 
randum provided the performance of such duties does 
not necessitate long journeys from their offices or 
interfere -with their regular office hours. A copy of 
the memorandum is enclosed for reference’' It 
has been complained that several of the items men- 
tioned in this memorandum involve an amount of 
additional labour which it is not generally possible for 
sub-registrars to undertake without detriment to their 
routine duties {e.g., Items Nos. 2, 3, 1C, 23) ; and the 
duty of holding enquiries into unnatural deatlis (item 
No. 2) is generally resented as work of a repugnant 
nature. 

Sub-registrars have, however, generally no objection 
to doing extra work as honorary magistrates, appoint- 
ment as honorary magistrates being generally felt as a 
recognition by Government of the position held by 
sub-registrars in the eye of the general public. 

A short note explaining the constitution of the 
department, and particularly the relations between 
officers of different denominations, is appended.* 

64,047. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The Inspector 
of Registration Offices draws pay at the rate of Rs. 300 
a month. District sub-registrars are divided into four 
grades, as shown below : — 


Grade. 

{ Nrrmber 

1 in grade. 

1 

1 

1 Pay, per 
mensem. 

I. .... 

1 

1 ! 

Rs. 250 

n. .... 

1 

„ 225 

HI .... 

3 

.. 200 

IV, 

11 

„ 175 

Total - 

1 

16 

1 


The subordinate sub-registrar's are 

divided into 

the forrr grades shorvn below : — 



1 Nrrmber 

^ Pay, per 


j in grade. 

mensem. 

I. .... 

10 

Rs. 150 

n. .... 

23 

„ 125 

m. .... 

31 

„ 100 

IV. .... 

i 

39 

„ 75 

Total 

103 



There are, moreover, 10 sub-reglstrai’s in a louDr 
grade on Rs. 50 a month who who are utilised as a 
casualty .and leave reserve. Probationers are paid at 
the rate of Rs. 20 a month. 

The scale of salaries is recognised to be inadequate, 
and proposals for improving the pay and prospects of 
sub-registrArs are now under the consideration of 
Government. 

Thei’e ai-e four sub-registrars who do not draw any 
fixed salai-y but are paid by commission. They are the 
remnants of a system that was in force before 1905, 
and did not elect the conditions of the salaried seiwice. 
As they retire, their places -srill be taken by salaried 
sub-registrars. 

64,048. (V.) and (VI.) Conditions of leave and 
pension. — The conditions in the Registration Depart- 
ment in regard to leave and pensions are, except in the 
ca.se of commissioned sub -registrars, goveimed by the 
ordinary rules in the Civil Service Regulations. In 
the case of officers paid b}’ commission, the registrars 
of districts and the Inspector-General h.ave between 
them the power to sanction their leave ; these officer's 
ai-e not entitled to any allowance dirring leave or to 
any pensiorr or gratrrity on retirement. 


* Not reprinted. 


The conditions regulating leave and pensions arc 
on the whole fair and call for no modific.ition, bat 
officers who were appointed rrnder the old rarles and 
have since elected to join the service rrnder new rule.s 
should be given some compensation in addition to the 
pensiorr earned by them since 1905. 

64.049. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Eftropeans and the -working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — Except that district 
magistrates, xvho are generally members of the Indian 
Civil Service and are Errropearis are also the district 
registrars, there are no limitirtions in the employment 
of non-Errropeans in the Registration Department; 
and, as a matter of fact, the Inspector of Registration 
Offices, and all district sub-registrars and sub-regis- 
trars are Indians. The present Inspector-General of 
Registration is also an Indian. 

The present practice of combining the duties of 
district magisti'ate and district registrar appears 
satisfactory and calls for no modification. The only 
question of the employment of Non-Europeans in the 
Registration Department that may ai'ise is thus the 
same as that which arises in connection •with the con- 
stitution of the Indian Ci-vil Service, and I need not, 
therefore, enter into it in this memorandum. 

Except as district registrars ai-e concerned the 
Registi-ation Department is a purely provincial sen-ice. 

The majority of officers in the Registration Depart- 
ment are natives of the province. The annexed 
statement,* shows for the various grades of dis- 
trict sirb-registrars and sub-registrars the numbers of 
natives of the prorince, natives of other provinces 
domiciled in Bihar and Orissa and natives of other 
provinces not so domiciled, and -within each such class 
the 'numbers of Hindus, Muhammadans, and others. 
The present Inspector of Rogisti'ation Offices is a 
native of the province and a Mrihammadan. 

64.050. (VIII.) Relations of the Service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other Services.— As 
stated under Head VII., district registrars are usually 
members of the Indian Civil Service. In a few cases 
members of the Provincial Civil Sendee holding listed 
posts as district magistrate collectors are the district 
registrara. 

64.051. (IX.) Any other points. — Sub-registmi-s 
ai'c generally recruited from tlie best families of the 
province, and occupy a high position in the estimation 
of the public ; it is very desirable that this should be 
so, considering the nature of the work done by them. 

Previous to 1911 there was no authm-itative ruling 
defining their status and it was generally believed by 
sub-registi-ars and others that they wei-e gazetted 
officera. It has, howex'er, been held in Bengal Govern- 
ment, General Department, Registration Bi-anch, letter 
No. 569, dated the 2Stlr Januar-y 1911, that sub- 
registrars must be treated ns nori-gazetted nrinisterial 
officer's, and this is felt as a grievance by members 
of the service, marry of them hax'irrg accepted appoirrt- 
ment as srrb - r-egistr-ars on the belief that such 
appointment corrferTod the r-ank of gazetted officers. 
It xvould seem to bn desir'able to treat sub-registr'arb 
in fritiir-e as gazetted officers, as many desirable airidi- 
dates would not otherrrise come for-rvard to accept 
these appointments. 

As stated rrnder Head H'"., appointment as horiorar-y 
magistrates is ver-y much prized by srrb-registrars. 
who do not object to the extr-a laborrr involved by 
such appointment, feeling as they do that vesting 
with magisterial powers is a recognition by Govern- 
ment of the position held by srrb-registrars in the 
eye of the pirblio. 

Exemptiorr from the obligations to take out licences 
rrnder the provisions of the Arms Act is another 
distinction very much coveted by sub-registrars. 

The majority of srrb-registrars are, I believe, quite 
fit to discharge the functions of a rnagistr-ate, and I 
do not think there can be any serious objection to 
exempting srrb-registrars frorrr taking out liceirces 
for the possession of guns. I also believe that the 


* Not reprinted. 
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geiieitil tone of tlie service iviU improve cousideialil^ 
and the best class of men imU be attracted to it if 
srib registrars are treated in future as gazetted officeio 
and are exempted from tahing out gun bcences, and 
a larger proportion of them than at present are vested 
with uragrsterral fimetrons 

The rates of trarelhng allowances admrssible to 
in embers of the Begistratrou Depaitment under the 
ordmaty provrsions of the Crvrl Ser-nce Eegnlations 
are in many cases inrdequate, and some modificrtion 
of the I riles so fai <is this department is concenied 
n oiild appe II to be desri able The Inspectoi of 
liesistiatioii Olhtes, who has to tour all over the 
pi or nice, should, in my opinion, be allow ed to dr iw 
the same mileage rate and daily allowance as is 
admissible to the Inspector of Excise, peiforunug 
functions of a veiy siinilai nature Distiict sub 
registrars and sub regrstiais of the 1st and 2iid 
grades diaw the same mrleage lates as depHt 3 magi 
slrates and deputy colleetois, and should be aUoned 
the same rate of daily allowance, viz , Bs 3 per diem. 


as IS admissible to deputy coUectois drawmg 500 or 
less Thud class rate, admissible to sub legistrars of 
the 3rd, 4th, and oth grades and probationers are 
particularly objected to, and I am m favour of then 
hemg allowed to draw 2ud class mileage rates and 
daily allowance Es 3 per diem 

Anothei complamt very often made by sub 
legistiais IS the difficulty about house accommodation 
Since the leorganisation of the department m 1905. 
sub legistiais are as much liable to tiaiisfeis as 
membeib of any other service, and cannot, therefore, 
go in foi electing then own houses Decent houses 
aie not available on lent in the out of the vv ij stations 
vvheie many of the sub registiais' offices aie Incited 
and it w ould he a good thing if Gov ei umeiit c ould see 
then way to huilclmg residential houses foi sub 
legistiars along wirh the office hiiildnigb that aie 
now hemg elected at Government cost it many places 
foi Government seivants and chaigmg themieasonable 
and equitable house i eiit 


Mr A Ahmad called and examined 


Gl,0o2 (Laid Sonaldshay ) Witness had been a 
memhei of the Statutoiy Civil Seivice foi 31 yeais, 
and had been in the Eegistiation Depaitment since the 
cieation of the new piovmce Eoiraeily the depait 
nient in Bengal was a separate department, manned by 
a separate Inspectoi General, hut when the division 
took pi ice the depaitment was given one inspectoi, 
16 district sub legistiais, and about 106 luial sub 
legibtiais The legistiais vreie paid accoidmg to a 
giade sjbteui The Inspectoi General leeeived no 
allow ance and had no peibOnri assistant, the vvoik of 
the lattei being done by the personal assistant of tlie 
Excise Commissionei iindei whom the depai tment was 
placed Appointments rested wuth commissioneis of 
divisions, the Inspectoi Geneial being consulted when 
necessary 

04.053 In Bihai and Ousaa there was only one 
Inspectoi of Eegistration Offices, and he was the only 
officei m the depaitment who was of the same standing 
as an officei of the jiiovmcial Civul Seivice The 
district sub legistiais coiiespouded to deputy col- 
lectois in that they weie gazetted officei s, but they 
diew pay ranging fiom Es 175 to Es 250 on a much 
lowei scale In this lespecb they did not coiiespond to 
the deputy coUectois 

64.054 He appioved of the piesent system of 
paying officers legulai salaries, instead of, as foiineily, 
by commission on fees At the same time some imal 
sub registrars had complained that they had drawn 
more by commission, hut theie were veiy few of the 
soit left now The change was made because there 
was no proper safeguard to the work being done and 
because men could not be transfeiaed from one place 
to anothei They weie mostly appointed m places 
vvheie they lived Most oi them agreed to accept the 
change The lule now was to establish a sub legistiy 
v/heie the income w ould be sufficient to maintain an 
office The change mcieased the lemuneiation m 
certain cases but not in otheis It was consideied by 
the G ov emment that the class of people i eoi iiited w ould 
piefei the graded system 

64.055 With legaid to leeimtment he had sub 
nutted lecommendations to his Government on the 
subject, but they had decided that the exist-ng rtiles 
sliould he iiiamtaiiied foi the piesent His suggebtions 
followed the Bombay sj stem m certain things One 
of the suggestions was that patronage should be taken 
out of the hands of the commissioneis of divisions, 
because the divisional commissioner was not, undei the 
legistratioii loiles, an officei in aiithoiaty, and had no 
concern with legi&tiation matters On pohtical 
giouuds, howevei, it was considered desirable that, as 
he w as the head of the division, all appomtments shoidd 
come thiough him Eoimeily nominations weie made 
by the coUectois uf the distnots, and were sent to the 
Inspectoi -General direct, who selected the best man 

x 2S817 


64,056 If candidates weie sufficiently acquainted 
with English, and weie able to lead the hooks deilmg 
with tlie law and the legulatioiis, and had suffiiient 
acquaintance wath the Arabic script to pass the test 
they could be nominated by the Government It w is 
to heueht the Muhammadans and m oidei to pi event 
men of that class being depi iv ed of then just cl iiiiis 
that tlieiulewas made foi all sub legistrais to pass 
the highei standaid oi the final examination of the 
Aiahic department of a lecoguised Madrassah The 
legistiation lecoids weie kept m the Peioiaii oi Hindi 

BCllpt 

64 057 It was neoessaiy foi the smooth vvoikmg of 
the department that the post of inspector should he 
lecimted from the depaitment and not fiom the pio- 
vincial service because the depaitment had no piospects 
beyond that post He had mged on the Gov emment 
that the area was too laige foi one man and had asked 
foi an inspectoi for each division A new scheme 
would be intioduced ou the 1st of Apiil imdei which 
theie would be ouly one inspectoi but ins paj would 
be raised from Es 300 to Es 400 and the legiadiiig 
of the siih-iegistrais would be diffeieiit A copy ot 
that scheme had been sent m to the Commission Ho 
had suggested to the Government a lathei liberal scale, 
but the Government had letamed the piesent scale but 
bad alteied the muubei in each giade Theie would 
now he thiee officeis on Es 250 instead of one, five 
mstead of one on Bs 225, five instead of three on 
Rs 200, and thiee instead of eleven on Es 175 The 
leave leseive on the new scale was sufficient 

64.058 District sab-iegistiais should he tieated 
in the same way as Deputy CoUectois, and should 
have the same privileges Then status and salary 
should be raised If the Government did not accept 
that proposition they should do away with distiict 
sub legistiais entiiely, and put in inspectoi s foi each 
division That would i educe the expenses considei ablj , 
and also give hettei supei vision oi the woik of lur.il 
sub legistrais 

64.059 (Sn Mutiny Hamimcl) The income fiom 
legistiation was a little ovei six lakhs, and the 
expenditure since leoigauisatioii a little less than foiii 
lakhs 

64 ObO The legistiation of 2,000 documents pei 
year was supposed to justify the appointment ot a 
sub legistiai in a distiict The distiict officei was 
one who should he m touch with evei-y department 
No legistiation was done by the collectoi, but appeals 
lay to him as district registrar His own pioposal 
was that the joint magistrate oi senioi deputy 
magistrate should have the power of heaiiiig appeals 

64,061 (Ml Ahdut Rahim ) Muhammadans were 
not so numerous as they used to be in the department, 
and he thought this was due to the system of recruit- 
ment in foimei days Some Inspectoi s General in 
Bengal followed the syotem of appointing Muham- 
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inadauB in Muhaumiadan districts, Hindus in Hindu 
districts, and so on. Others followed other systems, 
and then it was loft to the requirements of each plane 
and the qualifications of the candidate. I’he Govern- 
ment decided the question hy preserving the race claims 
of every commimity. TJio present rule was very 
elastic, and enabled the Government to fill vacancies 
from different cksses. 

64,062. The Inspector-Genei-al being the head of 
the department ought to have the disposal of the 


appointments, but the Government thought the 
present aiTangomcnt should continue, whereby the 
Inspector-General was always consulted, though he had 
no power of nomination. 

64,063. Sub-registnirs were generally J'ecruited from 
the best families of the province, and he had made a 
rule that no ministerial officers should be appointed 
to the posts, but only outsiders recommended Iry the 
commissioner. 


The witness withdi-ew. 


Babu Takapada Ghosh, District Sub-Begistrar, Bengal. 


Writicn Statemeni relating to the Hegisiralion 
Department, being the eorporate opinion of the Officers 
of the Dcgistratioii Department, Bengal. 

64,064— (I.) Methods of recruitment. — Inspectors 
of Registration. — Inspectors should be recruited by 
selection from among deserving district sub-registrars. 

District Sub-Registrars. — District sub-registrars 
should, as a rale, be recruited by selection from among 
deserving sub-registrars, made by the Inspector- 
General of Begistration in consultation w'ith the district 
registrai-s. 

Sub-Registrars, — Under the present system, the 
district registrar and the Inspector-General of Begis- 
tratiou have no imwer of nomination. The Inspector- 
General of Begistration as head of the Begistration 
Department, and the registrar as head of the district 
administration, shordd have some power of nominating 
candidates for appointment as sub-registrar, especially 
in the case of the qualified sons of deserving officers 
of the departmeirt. In no other depar'tment_of the 
local government has the head of the administration 
been deprived of the power of nomination. 

64.065. — (II.) System of training and probation. — 
Inspectors and District Sub-Registrars. — As inspectors 
and district sub-registrars are to be appointed by 
selection respectively from among deseiwing district 
sub-registrars and sub-registrars, no system of training 
or probation is necessary. 

Sub-Registrars. — On first appointment they should 
be attached to district headquarters offices as proba- 
tioners to enable them to obtain an insight into the 
pi~actical working of the department. They should be 
required, say, withiiL six months to pass a depart- 
mental examination in registration. Stamp and Oorut- 
fees Acts and certain sections of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act and Uie Civil Procedure Code, and the rules and 
circulars of the department. And no probationer is 
to be confirmed unless he succeeds in passing the 
depaifmental examination. 

64.066. — (III.) Conditions of service. — District 
Sub-Registrars.— District sub-registrars should have tlie 
same status as members of the provincial Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Sub-Registrars. — Salaried sub-registrars should be 
treated as gazetted officers within the me.aning of the 

Government of India Eesolution No- dated 

the 8th November 1893, as they are in independent 
charge of offices and discharge duties involving much 
responsibility. 

The leave and casualty reseiwes, viz., 8 per cent, 
and 4 per cent, respectively of the total cadre of 
district sub-registrars and sub-registrars, are insuffi- 
cient and should be considerably raised, viz., to 12 per 
cent, and 8 per cent, respectively. Tlie present 
strengths are insufficient and render necessary the 
appointment of outsiders in filling leave and other 
temporary vacancies, which is not desirable. 

64.067. — (lY.) Conditions of salary. — District Sub- 
Registrars. — The number of grades should be reduced 
from four to three, the pay of the last grade being not 
less than Bs. 200. The salaries of the three grades 
may be Bs. 200 or Bs. 250, Bs. 300, and Bs. 350 or 
Es. 400 respectively. 


Sub-Registrars . — Tire pay of the first grade of sub- 
registrai's should be raised to Bs. 175 or Bs. 200; that 
of the fourth grade to Bs. 100 ; that of the fifth grade 
to Bs. 75 ; and that of probationers to Es. 50, having 
regard to the increased cost of living at the present day', 
the position those officers should k'cep up, and the re- 
sponsibilities attaching to the posts of sub-registrars. 

The number's of appointments in the higher grades 
should be increased suitably' so as to irrevent a block 
in promotion. The proserrt grades are such that at 
the normal oasualty rate an officer begimring at the 
bottom can hardly expect to reaolr the highest gi'ade 
oven of srtb registrars before he retires itt the rrsuirl 
course. 

6-1,068. (V.) Conditions of leave. — Tiro Civil 
Service Bogrrlations should corrtinuo to apply to all 
matters relating to leave. 

64,069. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — District 
Sub-Registrars . — District srrb-registrars who have been 
as such from befora the reorganisation of the depart- 
ment in 1905 cormt their pensionable service fronr the 
dates of their appointment as special sub-registrar 
(now called district sub-registrar), their previous ser- 
vices as niral sub-registriu's paid by commission not 
counting tow'ards pension. 

District sub-registrars who have been ajypminted as 
such after the reorganisation of the department in 
1905 count their pensionable sei'vice from 1st October 
1905, the d.atc of the reorganisation. 

This loss of the previous sei'vices rendered under 
the commission system is considered as a great 
hardship. 

Sub-Rcgistrars.—SimUuvly siib-rcgistrars’ services 
coimt towards pension only from 1st October 1005, 
the date of reorganisation, all their previous services 
under the commission sy.stem being lost to them. 

The ojunion is unanimous that both the district 
sub-registau'B and sub-registrars should in fairness 
be allowed to reckon towards pension the whole period 
of their service froiii.tho dates of their first permiuient 
appointment in the Begistration Dcpai-tment, and that 
their services under both the salary and commission 
systems should count tow.ards pension. Sub-registrai-s 
under the Commisbiou system were debarred by Govern- 
ment orders from following other occupations, and were 
virtually whole-time sei'vants of Government ; and the 
sub-registrars think that it is a real hardship that they 
should be deprived of the benefit of services rendered 
during the best part of their life. As a largo majority 
of the officers who wore compidsorily graded with fixed 
salaries on 1st October 1905, and were thus brought 
under the operation of the Civil Sei'vice Begulations 
regarding retirement, were then well advanced in years, 
they will have to retire with gratuities or small 
pensions. If tlie old order of things had prevailed, 
they would have boon allowed to serve as long as they 
could without being subject to any' rule of retii-ement. 
Compulsory retirement on gratuity or small pension is 
looked upon as a great hardship, and extensions of 
service have to be granted, creating a block in pro- 
motions. It is thought that extensions would not be 
applied for if the concession mentioned above were 
granted. And it may be mentioned that there aie 
precedents in which through the liberality of Govern- 
ment other seiwices, sucli as those of Munsifs under 
the old regime, of sub-inspectors of schools under 
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distnci and local boards, employetes of the Khas 
Tahsil and Irrigation Departments, have been allowed 
to count their past sei’viees under a non-salaried 
system or wader private bodies towards pension. A 
reference to article 403 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions will also show that certain officers have been 
allowed to add a number of years to their period of 
Bevvice qualifying for pension. 

There is yet another matter in which it is felt that 
a measure of liberality on the part of Government is 
called for. 

It is in regard to the reduction of pension which 
may be earned, under article 478 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, by ^^^th for every year in excess of 30 at 
the time an officer’s service becomes pensionable. As 
the services of most of the district sub -registrars and 
sub-registrars became pensionable at an age con- 
siderably over SO, it is submitted that they may be 
exempted from the operation of article 478 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, for which there are pre- 
cedents. 


64,070. (IX.) Any other points -within the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission not covered 
by the preceding heads ; — 

(i) District gub-registrars should be styled deputy 
registrars, as they are the working deputies of the 
registrar. 

(ii) Sub-registrai-s should be granted travelling 
allowance as second class officers as contemplated 
in Article 1002 of the Ciwl Service Regulations. 

(iii) District sub-registrars and sub-registrars should 
be exempted from tlie operation of the itrms Act. 

(iv) The ranks of the Provincial Oi-idl Service ;md 
the Subordinate Cir-il Service should be thrown open 
to deserving officers of the Registration Department, 
and at least a few appointments should be made 
annually to these services by selection from among the 
registration officers. 

(y) Government should build quarters for sub- 
registrars in the mufassal, where great difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining suitable quarters. Rent wiU 
be paid for snob quarters by the sub-registrars. 


Babu Tarapada Ghosh called and examined. 


64.071. {Lord JRonaldsliay.) Witness -was district 
sub-registrar of the 24-Parganas, and bad held the 
post since 1904. His salary was Rs. 200. He had 
be^ a rural sub-registrar from 1889. He appeared 
as representative of the department, and not in a 
personal capacity. 

64.072. The work of the department consisted 
mainly of the registration of documents. Every deed 
that had to he registered -was registered by an officer 
of the department. In 1912, after all the expenses of 
the department had been paid, there was a balance of 
over seven and a half lakhs of rupees. 

64.073. The old system of payiug the registration 
officers by commission was given up for the following 
among other i-easons. Before 1891 an officer could 
engage in other pm-suits and do registiation -work at 
his leisure, and consequently respectable men took up 
the work, and exercised a great influence upon the 
society around them. In 1891, however, they were 
put under the same restrictions as members of the 
provincial sendees, and were prohibited from practising 
as pleadera or following any other profession. Conse- 
quently the same class of men did not come forward, 
and a regular graded service was instituted. The 
work had also increased, and yomig men of energy 
were required. 

64.074. He objected to nominations for appoint- 
ments being made by commissioners of divisions, as 
they ivere not concerned with the department, and 
had more important business to attend to. The 
Inspector-Gener-al was much better able able to know 
the kind of man required for a particular post, and it 
was really an anomaly that he should have no part in 
recruiting for his department. The commissionei , so 
far as he knew, very seldom consulted the district 
registrar when nominating a candidate for appoint- 
ment. Nominations should he made V Inspctor- 
General in consultation with the district Vegistt-ars, 
and appointments should be made by Government. 

64,073. Tbe Inspector-General was generally a 
Provincial Civil Service officer, as also Ins personal 
assistant. The personal assistant, however, should be 
a meritorious district sub-registrar, as he ought to 
have a thorough knowledge of all the details of the 

department. , . , , 

'64 076. In Bengal there were three inspectors, but 
the number had heen.found inadequate, and one more 
at least was required. It was very difficult to inspect 
more 'than 80 offices once in a year, and there were 
nearly 400 in the province. „ ^ 

64 077. The present registrar of Calcutta drew 
Rs.'a’oO. "A ‘thoroughly experie'nced' aild^ ehergetic 
district suh-re"gistrar should he selected as inspector, 
but the duties of the latter were so irksome that the 
initial pay of Rs. 300 seemed to be inadequate. It 
ought to be I'aised to Rs. 400. The inspectors and 
I'egistrar of Calcutta- should^ as now, ue OTacevs 
belonging to the service. Foi-merly there were two 


inspectors only, but since the reorganisation there had 
been three. 

64.078. District sv\b-registrars were gazetted officers, 
but rui-al sub-registrars were not. The appoiutinent.s 
of the latter were published in the Gazette (but in 
respect of other mattei’s they wei-e not treated as 
gazetted officers). District sub-registrars enjoyed all 
the privileges of gazetted officers, except that their 
pay was poor, they were not exempted from the 
operations of the Aims Act, they did not get the 
same travelling allowance, and they were not given a 
house to live in. 

64.079. Under the present state of things a time- 
scale would be a better method of payment than a 
graded scale. 

64.080. "When a pi'obationer was appointed he was 
first sent to the district office, and then made to work 
in short vacancies, but that was not sufficient. There 
should be a departmental examination before men 
were confirmed as sub-registrars. They had to deal 
with numerous laws, and if they did not leai-u their 
■work at the beginning of their career they would 
never master it. 

64.081. There was a great difficulty in filling up 
leave vacancies by departmental officers, and some- 
times outsiders bad to be appointed in such vacancies. 
The leave vesei-ve should he increased to 12 per cent. 

64.082. He had been specially asked hy the old 
officers of the department to appeal to tbe Com- 
mission to consider the matter of counting previous 
service towards pension. Their case was very hard, 
and Govermnent had in some way recognised it, and 
sometimes gave them extensions up to 65 years of 
age. It was very hard on the department, and there 
was much discontent. 

64.083. (Me. Abdur SaUm.) The ranks of the Pro- 
vincial and Subordinate Civil Service should be thrown 
open to members of the department, as used to be tbe 
case in Eastern Bengal. The point had been dis- 
cussed -with the Government, but no appointments had 
been made. Experience in the Registration Depart- 
ment would he of great value in the provincial or 
subordinate sei-vices, because many members of tbe 
department now worked as bonoraiy magistrates and 
had to deal with many of the acts which members ot 
the public seiwices bad to deal with- At tbe pre,sent 
time the district sub-registrars heard appeals, and 
ivith their- special knowledge of registration and of 
the people of the mofussil they would be of gi-eat use 
in judicial work. 

64.084. There were men in the depar-tment -with 
high qualifications, some being graduates. In the old 
days some of the best men of the pro-rincial service 
were those who had been recruited from the Regis- 
tration Department. There should he a .r-ule that at 
least one should be so reci-uited every year from the 
Registration Department in the provincial executive 
sei-vioe. 
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64,085. {Mr. Chaubal.) It was not tnie to say that 
the department was open to suspicion in the esti- 
mation of the public, as the public had very great 
confidence in the officers. The position of a registering 
officer was one of great tinist and r-esponsibilitj’, 

64,0SC. {Sir Murray Mammiclc.) The older officei-s, 
u-hen tliey came into the service, understood they 
wore not to h;ive a pension, but they were given to 
undei-stand that they would worh as long as they 


werc able to do the work, and at the same time they 
were able to do other work as well, and they were 
not subject to transfers. 

64,087. At iiresent registration officer.? were sent 
out on inquiries under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
but that did not inconvenience the public, as they 
had alwaj's to give certain hours in the day to 
registration. 


The witness withdrew. 


At Madi-as, Monday, 26tli January 1914. 


Peesent : 

The EAEL OP ROMAIiDSnAT, M.P. {In ilie Chair). 

Sin Mueeat H.VMJIICK, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. I Maiiadev Bhaskae Ciiatjuat., Esq., c.s.i. 

SiE Theodoee Morison, K.c.i.E. I Aedue Rahim, Esq. 

M. S. D. Butler. Esq., c.v.o.. c,i.e. {Joint Secretary). 

e 

IT.R.Ry. C. Sarvothama Rao Avargal, I.S.O., District Registrar of Assurances, Tanjore District. 


Written statement relating to the Registration 
Department. 

64.088. I consulted aU the district registrars on the 
subject, except the two district registnu-s who have 
also been appointed as delegates. I have had the 
benefit of penising the memorandum drawn uji by one 
of them. Tlie views set out below represent the 
opinion of the general body of the district registrara. 

64.089. (I.) Methods of recruitment of District 
Registrai's. — Sub-registrars and district registrars con- 
stitiite one service. District registrai-s are recniited 
with rare exceptions from sub-registrars, and this system 
inu.st continue. Selection for district registrarships 
must be made from graduate sub-registrars of good 
character and efficiency, and no departure must be 
made from this. As four district I'egistrarships were 
recently abolished, the number of appointments is 
now 20 ; the number of sub-registrars being so large 
as 491, the recniitment of district registrars must be 
confined to sub-registrars ulth the necessaiy qualifica- 
tions, according to sti'ict seniority. Departures from 
this practice in recent years has caused very great 
discontent among the large body of sub-registars. 

64.090. (II.) System of training and promotion. 
— District registrars are required to have passed the 
Account Test and the Civil Judicial Test. Senior sub- 
registrara who have passed these tests are now appiointed 
as sub-registrars joint with district registrar's in respect 
of registering documents ar-ising within the sub-district 
over which the district registrar holds jurisdiction. The 
joint sub-registrar also assists the district registrar 
in the routine work of the office. This affords to the 
joint sub-registrar opportruiities for posting himself in 
the duties of a district registrar. Sub-registrars 
appointed as district registrars are generally on proba- 
tion for one year'. This system may continue. 

. 64,091. (HI.) Conditions of service.— District regis- 

trars are required to serve in any district to which 
they are posted. There are no other conditions 
attached to the service. They are prohibited from 
being employed in the districts in which they hold 
lauded property. This restriction may be removed. 

64,092. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — There are 
20 district registrars, and they are divided into six 
gi'ades as noted below: — 


1 on first grade 



Rs. 
- 500 

2 on second grade 

- 

- 

- 400 

4 on third grade - 

- 

. 

- 350 

•t on fourth grade - 



- 300 

5 on fifth grade 


. 

- 250 

4 on sixth grade 

- 

- 

- 200 


The duties of a district registrar .are vei-y responsible. 
A large number of sub-registrars is placed under him. 
The administrative work connected with this super- 
vision is vei'y heavy. The registrar has to inspect 
thoroughly each sub-i'egistuir's office in his district 
once a year ; in connection with this work he has to be 
in camp in all mouths of the year, except Eebruary. 
when amiual accounts and :idniinistration reports have 
to be submitted, and December. Inspection of sub- 
registrar's offices is a very important work, and the 
Government has been insisting on adequate inspection 
by district officei-s and the head of the department. 
Revenue officers werc relieved in 1912 of the duty 
of inspecting sub-registrars’ offices, and it has become 
necessary' for district ifgistrars to make frequent 
inspections of sub-registrars’ offices. District registrara 
are often consulted hy parties as regai-ds documents 
of high value and complicated transactions, and adrice 
is freely given; such documents are preferably pre- 
sented for registration in the district registrara’ ollieos. 
Besides the audit of the registration revenue, the audit 
of the general stamp duty paid on the documents 
registered in the district, which amounts to sevoi-al 
lakhs of rapees a year, is done in the district registar's 
office under his supeiwision. and the registrar is required 
to check in person 10 per cent, of these items. One 
of the dish'ict registrara is an inspector of i-egistuition 
offices; he is attached to the office of the Inspector- 
General of Registration. Under the Inspector-General's 
ordera, he has to inspect any sub-registrar's ofiice in 
any p.art of the Presidency, and he has, subject to the 
some orders, to make inquiries into the conduct of sub- 
registrars. The work is very exacting and delicate, 
likely to lead to conflicts with the district registrar; 
the officer must be of superior status with an adequate 
salary and emoluments in view of the exacting nature 
of the work and the discomforts attendant on incessant 
travelling and woi-ry-. The duties of a district' registr.ar 
are thus veiy onerous, and not less exacting than those 
of the divisioiml officera of the revenue, &c., depart- 
ments. Prices of all articles have considerably risen 
and living h.is become very costly. The last grade pay 
must not be less than Rs. 2.50, and that of the liret 
grade not less than Rs. 600. The pay of the inspector 
must bo above Rs. 600. The pay of the intermediate 
grades must be suitably raised. From the inception 
of the department, one of the district registrar’s 
emoluments amoimted to Rs. 500 plus commission 
on the collections of his office up to Rs. 200 — both 
piensionable — up to 1882 ; in the latter year the com- 
mission i\as reduced to Rs. 100, and even this was done 
away in 1899. Thus, while in all other departments 
of seiwice there was an increase in salaries, there was 
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a 1 eduction in this department m spite of increase in 
'v\oik 

1)4,093 (V.) Conditions of leave —Ruilough leave 
IS in el} availed of Piivilege leave may he permitted 
to acciiinulate to siv months, and laigei leave allowances 
may he granted dining medical and fiiilough leaie 
. G't,094 (VI ) Conditions of pension — Officeis may 

he peimitted to letiie lohintaiily on completing 
25 yeais’ seiMce without medical certificates when 
the} attain 50 yeais of age Officers geneially hve up 
to then income and save -ler} little In the case of 
ofiieeis who ha\e completed the semce entitlmg them 
to full pension and who die befoie they retne oi 
w ithin a shoi t time af tei retu ement, some compassionate 
allowances oi a small pension may be granted to their 
w idows or miuoi children 

64,095 (VII ) Such limitations as may exist m 
the emplo}iment of non Emopeans and the woilang: 
of the existing system of division of seivice into 
Impeiial and Provincial — Theie aie no limitations as 
to the employment of non Emopeans in tlie depart 
menfc A good knowledge of the vernaculais is veiy 
neoessaiy foi efficient dischaige of woilc The officers 
of this depai tment do not be! ong eithei to tlie Pi ovincial 
01 Impeiial semce 

Gi,096. (VIII ) Relations in the service with the 
Indian Civil Seivice and othei sei vices — Theie is 
nothmg special about the i elatious of the sen lee with 
the Indian Civil Semce and othei semces Adnce of 
the distiict officeis is sought when new registiation 
sub distiiets aie constituted on tiansfeis of ullages 
fiom one siih distiiot to anothei aie piopooed 

61,097 (IX ) Any othei points within the terms 
of the lefeienoe to the Royal Commission not covered 


M R By. C Saevothama Bao 

64.098 {Loi d Ronaldshay ) The witness was distiict 
legKtiai in the Madias Registiation Seivice The 
seiwice consistedof an Inspectoi - G-enei al of Begisti ation, 
who was also the Registiai-Geneial of Births, Deaths 
and Maniages, one Inspector of Registiation Offices, 
and one peisoual assistant to the fiispectoi Geneial, 
both of whom weie distiict legistiais, and 18 othei 
distiict legistiaia m six giades, rangmg fiom Bs 200 
to Bs 500 a month Theie was also a laige numbei 
of sub legistiiiis on salaiies of fiom Bs 50 to Bs 150 
The inspectoi diew pay as a distnot legistiai, and had 
110 special allowance 

04.099 The distiict legistiais had to legistei 
documents within a ceitain juiisdietion, and they had 
ail assistant called a joint sub-iegistrai, who did a 
])Oi tion of tlie 1 egisti atioii w oi h The disti ict i egisti ai 
wis the head of the distiict and had to supeivise the 
sub legistiais undei him, aud had to go out on 
inspection almost eieiy mouth He was expected to 
inspect all the offices m his distiiot at least once <a 
yeai He had also to heai appeals fiom oideis passed 
by snb legistiais Pees weie paid foi i egisti ation, 
and out of 20 lahbs of income tlieie w is a suiplus of 
eight lakhs, so that the depaitmeut was lun at a profit 
to Goierameiit 

64100 The distiict levenue officeis had no autho- 
iity ovei the distiict legistiais, and exeicised no 
legistiation poweis themselves The whole of the 
1 egisti atiou woik had been taken off the shoulders of 
the distiict officeis by the department 

64 101 Distiict legistiais weie geneially leciuited 
fiom sub legistiais, and that should continue In 
lecent yeais cei tain cleiks fiom the Inspectoi Geneial s 
office had been dll eotly leormted to distiict legistiai 
ships They weie appiomted without going thiougli 
the giade of siih legistiai Also some sub i egisti ais 
had been taken into the Inspectoi General s office, 
wheie they had iisen lapidly aud had supeiseded 
officeis in the senioi giades of siih legistiai All 
distiict legisti.aia should he (iiomoted fiom sub 
legistrais Distiict legistiais lose to that position 
at the age of neaily 50, as theie weie so many 
sub 1 egisti ai s 
V iSSiT 


by the preceding heads — The receipts fiom regi^ 
trations m 1910 and 1911 amounted to Rs 19 21 and 
19 89 lakhs of rupees During the same period the 
direct evpeuditiii e together with the co«t of stationery, 
pnntmg and bindmg and the oiitfay on biuldingi 
amounted to Es 14 5b and 13 41 lakh's The surplus 
of leceipts over exp'-nditiiie was 4 65 and 6 46 lakhs 
of iiipees This expenditure does not include 
the cost of supemsion m the Goi eminent, Accoimt 
and Public Works offices and pensions paid Incliid- 
mg those indirect charges, which may be longbh 
taken at a lakh of rupees a year, the smplus amoimtcd 
to Bs 3 Gp and 5 46 lakhs in the two years m 
addition to the large accumulations of the previous 
years The Goveimnent of India haie repeatedly 
lemaiked that “registration receipts aie not to be 
“ primanly regaided as a source of levenue It is 
“ leaied that this pi maple is not always kept suffi 
“ cieutly m mind While calling attention to the 
“ gieat impiovement to be expected from the exteu- 
“ Sion of special departmental agency, the Goiem 
“ ment of India desiie to impress upon the Local 
“ Governments and Administrations the fact tliat 
“ this expectation will not be lealised unless the 
“ officers employed be assigned competent salaries 
“ and the stiff be oigamsed in such a way as to offei 
“ sufficient pi ospects of promotion and advancement 
“ 111 no othei way can vealoiis efficient and contented 
“ men be attiacted to the department ’ It will be in 
accoi dance witb the sentiments expi essed in the .iboi e 
quotations to comply with the suggestions made m 
the memoiandiim to adiance the status of the officeis 
of the department who aio doing haid woik with 
zeal 


Aval gal called and examined 

64.102 It would he moie satisfactory to the officeis 
if they weie paid on an mciemental scale 

64.103 Sub 1 egisti ara weie reciiiited between the 
ages of 22 oi 23 

64.104 A pension was asked foi aftei 25 years' 
seivice because theie weie no pi ospects foi the officers, 
and the woik was veiy lesponsible, although not 
arduous It certainly was not service that wotild wear 
a man out at the end of 25 yeais 

64105 Most officeis would piefei an moi eased 
pension at the end of 30 yeais to the piesent pension 
at the end of 25 yeais 

04,106 (Sii Theodore Moiison) Undei the present 
OI dels no legistiatioii officei could he emplo}ed in a 
distiict m which he held lauded piopeity, hut levenue 
officeis were fiecpientl} employed in such ciicumstanccs, 
and lie saw no i easoii why such a distinction sliould be 
made The possession of piopeity did not in any way 
piejudice the woik of i egisti ais 

64 107 Apoitiou of the piofit deiived fiom the 
woik should be deioted to inci easing the salaiies of 
officeis and the whole of it should not go to the 
1 eduction of the i egisti atiou fees, which weie slightly 
leduced some thiee oi foui }eais ago Since the 
leduction tlie income had mci eased agini Theie was 
looiu foi fuithei leduction of fees, but the ofhceis b} 
whose lahoui the income was earned should lia\e some 
considei ation 

64,108 (Mr Chauhal) If a sub legistrai put mote 
lieait mto his woik he would be able to pioduce a 
laigei income foi the Government, and it was on that 
accoimt that the original scheme of paying suh- 
registvais by fees was introduced That practice had 
now ceased Theie was no complaint on the part of 
the depaitmeut at the commission being taken away 
When the fees w ei e taken aw ay the salaiies weie not 
impio.ed hut the giades weieievised 

64 109 Snb i egisti ai s wei e liable to have llieir work 
inspected b} thiee diffeieiit officeis The inspections 
of the Inspectoi General weie beneficial The inspector 
was sent to offices under the oideis of the Inspector 
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General. The district registrar had to inspect every 
office at least once a year, or moi'e fi-equently if he 
cared to do so. 

C-1,110. (Sir Murray Ilammicl-.) There -was no • 
difficnlty in obtaining snb-registrars, but they became 
disconnected when blocked for promotion. Tlioy were ■ 
almost all graduates. They did not get sufficient pay 
in the latter part of their service and they wished this 


remedied. There was also discontent when an officer 
of higher grade in charge of a district was inspected by 
an inspector jimior to him in service ; .also because 
sub-registrars were not taken as stationary sub- 
magistrates. 

64,111. As district registrar of Tanjore ho had 34 
sub-registrars under him, but in other districts the 
number would 1m atout 25. 


The witness withdrew. 


At Bombay, Monday, 9tb February 1914. 


. Present : 

The EARIi OF RONALDSHAT, M.P. (in the Chair ). 

Sib Mubbay Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. I Mahadev Bhaskab OHAirnAL, Esq., c.s.i. 

Sib Theodobe Mobison, k.c.i.e. | Abdue Rahim, Esq. 

And the following Assistant Gommissionor : — 

G. N. Seddon, Esq., I.C.S., Inspector-General of Registration, Bombay. 

M. S. p. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 

K. B. Pbadhan, Esq., Inspector of Registration, Bombay. 


WHlfcn Statement relating to the liegietration 
Deportment. 

64,112. (I.) Methods of reoniitment. — The method 
of recruitment in the case of each class of officers in 
the department is given below. 

Inspector-General of Registration. — The Inspector- 
General of Registration is a member of the covenanted 
Civil Service. 

District Registrars. — Tliey are collectora ex officio 
and members of the covenanted or statutoiy Civil 
Seiwice. 

Superintendents of Land Records and Registration. 
— These officers are membera of the covenanted or 
Provincial Civil Service, but they do not pi-operly 
belong to the Registration Department. Their appoint- 
ments as “ Supeidntendents of Registration ” are 
meant to assist the Inspector- General of Registration 
in the inspection of district registrara' offices. 

Inspectors of Registration. — These officers are re- 
cruited by selection from efficient sub-registi'ara or at 
times from among the clerical establishment attached 
to the offices of the Inspector-General of Registration 
or Sub-Registrar of Bombay. 

Suh-Registrars. — Sub-registrars are appointed from 
among the clerical staff in the vaidous offices under 
the control of the Inspector- General of Registration 
or from probationer sub-registrars. 

Probationer Suh-Registrars. — ^Probationer sub-regis- 
trai's ai-e selected from pei-sons — 

(a) who belong to loyal and respectable f.amilies ; 

(b) who are fairly well educated. 

K.B. — ^In making selections regard is had to the 
desirability of distributing appointments equitably 
among different races and castes. ’ 

Suggestions for the consideration of the Commission. 

Inspector-General of Registration. — This province 
stands next to Bengal and Madras in point of income, 
the number of registration operations, offices and men 
employed in the department, &c. The post of Inspec- 
tor-General of Registration is held in Bengal since 
1802 and in Madras for some years past by Indians 
(in Madras it is at present held by an uncovenanted 
European officer) who are membera of the Provincial 
Ciril Service. In Bombay it does not appear feasible 
that an Indian can be appointed to the post unless a 
special appomtment for a convenanted civil servant 
is created entiaisting to him the duties of the Director 
of Land Records and Settlement Commissioner. There 
is another circumstance in Bombay, and it is that 
collectors who are membera of the covenanted Civil 
Seiwice are ex o(nc jj. there- 
fore appropriate ■ ■ of Inspector- 


General of Registration should continue to be held by 
a civili.an unless full-time district registrars, as in 
Madras, are appointed in Bombay. In Bengal, dis- 
trict magistrates are ex officio disti'ict registrars and 
the Inspector-General is an Indian — a member of the 
Provincial Civil Service ; but the district registrara 
there exercise only the appellate powers. aU the 
e.xecutive functions of a district registrar being dis- 
charged by district sub-registrai's specially selected 
from competent outsiders or from efficient sub-regis- 
trara. In Bombay the staff of sub-registrara is not at 
present recniited on proper lines, and there is not 
enough calibi-e and equipment to take up the duties of 
distidct resgistrars. Collectors, therefore, may con- 
tinue, imtil better times, ns district registrars, and the 
Inspector-General of Registration also may remain a 
member of the covenanted Civil Service. 

District Registrars . — Collectors and a deputy com- 
missioner (in Sind) and in some cases political officera 
are district registrars, and they may continue as such. 

Superintendents of Land Records and Registration. 
— These appointments are intended to assist the 
Inspector-General of Registration in the inspection 
of district registrars’ offices, and a clerk is provided 
at the time of inspection from the establishment of 
the Inspector-General of Registration. At present 
the Inspector-General of Registiution generally visits 
all the headquarter stations of the districts and 
inspects personally offices of district registrars. 
During the last two years or so, the superintendents 
have not been a.sked to examine a single district 
registrar's office. Superintendents of Laud Records 
and registration are ithus nominally superintendents 
of registration, and they may, in future ho designated 
as “ Superintendents of Land Records.” 

Inspectors of Registration. — These appointments 
may , as at present, continue to be recioiited from sub- 
registrars, but the appointments may be filled up by 
selection, and not by seniority, having due regard to 
the merits, qualifications, character and past work of 
the person selected. The selection may lie ordinarily 
limited to the first four grades of sub-registrars. 

Sub-Registrars. — A certain proportion has been 
laid down with the concm-rence of Government for the 
recruitment of sub-registrars, viz., 11 probationers, 
three sub-registrars' karkuns and four other sub- 
ordinates of the department for the average annual 
vacancies of sub-registrars, which come to abou* 18 in 
number. The proportion is sound in principle and 
there_ is no reason to disturb it. The only other 
principle which may be be suggested, and which is 
nowordinarily followed in practice, is that the promotion 
of purely vernacular knowing sub-registrars may, 
unless there is something to commend them for special 
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notice, be limited to tbe grade of Bs. TOO per month. 
A further desirable reform is in the direction of 
recruitment in the loTver grades of sub-registrars of 
graduate and undergraduate probationers. A graduate 
probationer, after completion of his period of training 
and probation, should start with a salary of Rs. 50^ 
both in the presidency proper and in Sind. An under- 
graduate probationer should start with a salary of Rs. 40, 
but after three years’ service in his grade he may he 
promoted to Rs. 50 iirespective of his rank in the 
grade in wiiich he started his career as sub-registrar. 
A vernacular-lmowing sub-registrar should start in the 
lowest grade in the presidency proper and Sind and 
should get his promotion in the ordinary course. 
These proposals, if carried out, will attract persons of 
superior educational qualifications to the sendee whose 
characters are moulded by the education they have 
obtained and the general tone of service will improve 
under the management of persons possessing higher 
educational qualifications which is a much needed 
reform in the department. The number of vacancies 
in the last two grades in each division, the average 
annual vacancies of sub-registrars in each division, and 
the number of years required to cross each grade are 
shown in the table given below : — 


Division. 

Number of 
appoint- 
ments. 

Tacancies. 

Number 
of yeai's 
required. 

Tin. Grade. 




Gujai'dt 

13 

3 

4 

Marathi 

49 

10 

5 

Kanarese 

15 

3 

5 

Sind - 

7 

2 

4 

' Vil. Grode. 




Gujai-at 

11 

3 

4 

Marathi 

38 

10 

4 

Kanarese 

13 

3 

4 

Sind - 

9 

2 

4 


This will show that ordinarily eight to nine years 
are required to cross the last two grades, which is not 
quite a desirable condition of things in the case of 
persons of higher educational qualifications. No proof 
is required to show that the sei-vice does not attract a 
sufficient number of giudnates, for though the system 
of employment of probationer sub-registrars is in force 
since the year 1907 there are only 14 graduates at 
present working in the cadre of sub-registrars and 
probationer sub-registrars. Unless some such measures 
as proposed above are introduced the discontent 
pervading the existing ranks of graduates owing to 
stagnation of promotion will not disappear, and the 
difiiculty now felt in attracting a sufficient number of 
well-educated persons wiU not be overcome. 

Probationer Sub-Begistrars. — As there is a some- 
what fixed principle for the recruitment of sub- 
registrars there should be a fixed principle for the 
recruitment of probationez's. At pi*esent the number 
of probationers is fixed by Government at 15. This 
number shoizld suffice for the ordinaiy requirements of 
each disti-ict as it has not been considered inexpedient 
in Bombay to appoint sub-i-egistrai-s’ kiirkuns in leave 
vacancies of sub-registrai-s. In veiy few cases leave of 
a longer duration than the ordinai-y privilege leave — 
maxhnum pei'iod of which at one time is three months 

is asked for and thei-e seems apparently no objection 

to fill the leave vacancies by the temporaiy appoint- 
ment of karkuns. 'When arrangements to fill up the 
leave vacancies are made as stated above the numbei* 
of probationers, viz., 15, is adequate. The recniitment 
may, howevei". be as follows 

Eight gi-aduates of the University. 

Eour undergraduates who have passed some univer- 
sity examination above the matiiculation. 

Three matriculates and school final men. 

64,113. (II.) Systems of training and probation. — 
{a) The subordinate staff get the necessaiy training 


and equipment in the course of their official duties. 
It is only in the case of probationer sub-registrars tliat 
a com.se of ti-aining is presci-ibed. After the pro- 
bationer sub-registrar has undergone this coui-se of 
training he is i-equired to pass a depai-tmental test in 
the prescribed text-books. Not less than To per cent, 
of the total marks ai-e required to pass the examination, 
and having passed this examination the pi-obationer 
sub-i-egistrar is appointed a sub-i-egistrai-. 

(b) The period of probation pi-escribed for a 
probationer sub-registrar is six months before he is 
held eligible to appear at the depai'tmental examinatioiz, 
and he has further to continue iiz his appointment as a 
pi-obationer until he gets a pvcca sub-i-egistrai-ship in 
his tzim. A sub-registrar appointed for the firat time 
either from the ranks of prabationera or by selection 
from the suboi’dinate ranks of the departznent has to 
I’emain on pz-obation from one )'ear before he is 
confirmed in his appointment as sub-registrar. Con- 
firmation depends on the approval of his work by the 
I'egistrar of the district. 

Suggestions for the consideration of the Commis- 
sion. — No reform is suggested under this head. 

64,114. (III.) Conditions of service. — AU the stops 
in the department, including the pz-ize posts which 
are very few, may be kept open as hitherto to the 
experienced and desei-ving membei’s of the depaifment. 

2. Certain impi-ovements are desirable in the 
conditions of the inspecting seiwioe of the department 
and also the sub-registrars. 

(a) Inspectors of Registration. — Inspectors of regis- 
tration are six in number, one of whom works as head 
assistant to the Inspector-General of Registration. 
They have got heaz’y and extensive chaz’ges as shown 
below : — 


Division. 

Number of 
Districts. 

Number o£ Offices. 

1st - 

6 

51 

2nd - 

4 

49 

3rd - 

4 

50 

4th . . - 

5 

55 

5th - 

7 

42 plus 10 ea: officio 
Sub-Registz’y offices. 


It is always a difficult task for the inspector to 
exzimine eveiy office in his chai’ge eveiy year. The 
departmental niles require him to visit as far as 
possible evezy office in his charge aimually, aizd he has 
to do it at the cost of his health. He cannot finish 
his inspections iznless he travels all the year rozznd 
including the znonsoon months. This state of thizzgs 
is not as it shoizld be. The chaz'ges may be z-evised, 
each inspector being placed in chaz'ge of three or, where 
the distz-icts are small, Eour distz-icts. This reform 
was sziggested to Government some time back by the 
Honourable Mr. Curtis when he was in charge of the 
post of Inspector- General of Registration; but the 
pz'oposals made were contingent on the abolition of 
the Tillage Registration Department, savings efi’ected 
on the abolition of that department being proposed to 
be utilised towards creating additional appointments 
of mspectors. The Village Registration Depaz-tment 
is abolished only expeiamentally, and the pz’oposal has 
remained in abej’ance. The details of these proposals 
are given under head IT. Under Government 
Resolution, Political Department, No. 3277 of 1903, 
inspectors of registration of the several grades rank 
with Mamlatdars of corresponding grades. Miimlatdars 
are now gazetted officer's and have been appointed 
members of the Provincial Civil Sezidce. It is 
suggested that inspectoi's of registration of divisions 
in this depaz'tment should also be declai'ed as members 
of the Provincial Civil Service and appointed gazetted 
officei-s. There are only two gazetted appointments 
in this department, viz., the two sizb-z'egistrars of 
Bombay, and it will not be too much to add a few 
more considering the status and position of the 
inspectors as divisional officer's of the department. 
The two Bombay sub-registrars and the personal 
assistant to the Inspector-General of Regi.stration 

P 4 
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should also be nionibers of the Provincial Civil 
Sei'vice. 

2. There is a congestion in the two lower grades of 
suh-registvavs and iKincity of appointinents in the 
higher grades which Idocks promotion to a ^ certain 
extent. Tliis may he removed and the condition of 
sub-registrars' service improved. 

df-.H."). (IT.) Conditions of salai-y. 

StiygeMiona for the roitrideraiton of the Commis'^ion. 

Siih-I}crii‘!trar mid dniiii Siih-Iierjistrnr of Bomhay. 

Xhe salaries of the joint suh-registrav and sub- 

registwr of Bombay were, in view of the imporLanoe 
of ° the posts and conditions of living in Bombay, 

• •- ” — 1 at Bs. 300— 20— 'WO and Rs. 500 

•ely. The proposals were appi-oved 
by the Government of Bombay but finally the sal.avios 
came to be fixed at Rs. 250 — 20 — 350 and Rs. 400 20 
— 500, respectively. These posts may in future be 
posts of fixed salaries of Rs. ooO and Rs. 500. respec- 
tively, as the holders of the topmost posts generally 
reach that stage at an advanced age, and to earn full 
pension on the maximum salary they have to remain 
eight years in theii- appointments, i.c., five 3 'ears to 
earn the full m.iximum salary and three years to cam 
full one-half pension on the maximum amount. Thus 
means that the right to earn full one-half pension on 
the amount of maximum pay is almost as a matter of 
cuui'sc denied to them. This is rather a hard case for 
ofiioci-s of Government who by hard work, good 
character and special merits have risen to the top 
of the department and naturally aspire to get then- 
full share of the well-earned pension. Bombay is an 
equally important place with Calcutta and Madras, 
and the living in Bombay is dearer at least than 
that in Madras. The sub-registrar exercises all the 
powers of n registrar c.xcept that of hearing appeals, 
and if the pay of tlio posts of the registrars of Calcutta 
and Madras is raised to Rs. fiOO per mensem it is 
suggested that pay of the senior Bombay post maj' 
similarly be raised. 

Inspectors of Jtegisiralion. — As stated under head 
m. the number and pay of the inspeotoi-s require 
revision, and the following cadre is proposed for con- 
sideration ; — 

Number of Salary per 

appointments. month. 

Rs. 

- 350 

- 325 

- 300 

The pay of the 1st grade sub-registrar 'm this 
province is Rs. 200, and one higher grade of Bs. 250 is 
proposed to be added to the existing cadre. Insiiectoi-s 
should, therefore, start with a salary of Rs. 300, and 
the grades proposed are arranged in couformitj' with 
.salaries (Rs. 300 to 500) paid to these officers in other 
provinces. They are also fixed with due regard to 
the income of the Department in this Presidency as 
compared with the income of other provinces. The 
number proposed will, moreover, reduce the charges 
of the inspectors, so that each inspector will have 
under his control about 40 to 45 offices as shovvm 
below : — 


Division. j 

i 

Districts. 

Appoint- 1 
ments. i 

! No. of 
Offices. 

Marathi - - | 

, 10 

3» 

43-1 




i 42 1 




41 J 

Gujarat 

5 

1 1 

37 

Kanarcse 

4 

1 

32 

Sind - 

7 

! 

1 

52t 


' Two in oliarge of llirce distiicts an l one in charge c£ 
four (li-tricH. 

t Ont of which 10 are .sm.all offices hcM hy Jlnkhtrarkar-’ 
IlraO Muii-hi- as nfl'rh) ''Ub-rociK*’..a!-. 


Personal Assistant to the Insjocctor-Gcncral of Jlcgis- 
traiion. — ^It is suggested that the post of the head 
assistant to the Inspector-General of Registration now 
graded with insjicetors may be abolished and a post 
of personal assistant to the Rispector-Goneral of 
registration maj- be created. This post .should not be 
one of the cadre of inspectors but may be a post of a 
fixed salai-y of Rs. 400 per mouth. The assistant to 
the Inspecter-Genoral of Registration has to perform 
administrative and other duties of mucdi importance 
which i-equire a iierson of sufficiently high calibre and 
equipment, having mature knowledge and experience 
of the depirtment. He has heavy duties to perform 
compared with the duties of an inspector — duties 
which are exacting and involve gro.it responsibility. 

Inspector-General of Registration in this Presidency 
had a pei-soml assistant before IS87 whose salai-y then 
wasRs. 250 permonth. Tlie Honourable Mr. G. S. Curtis, 
when Inspector-General of Registration, had proposed 
to revive the post of the pei-sonal assistant on a salary 
of Rs. 350 per mensem. A similar note to increase 
the pay of the post of the present head assistant has 
been left on the records of the Inspector-General’s 
office by Mr. P. G. Pratt, when he held the post of 
Inspector- General of Registration. Inspector-General 
of Registration in all the other jn-ovinces — except the 
minor provinces of Punjab and Burma — is assisted by 
a xieraonal assistant who is paid — in Madras and 
Bengal — a salary of Rs. 500 per month. The appoint- 
ment is more necessary in Bombay in view of the 
importance of the province and in view of the fact that 
the Bombay Inspector-General of Registration is also 
the Settlement Gommissioner and D'U’ector of Land 
Records and has heavier duties to x’erfonn than the 
Inpectors-General elsewhere. 

Suh-Begislrnrs. — Sub-registrars in this province, ns 
at in-esent constituted, are not sufficiently able to 
iverform the duties which are e.xpected of District Sub- 
‘ and Bong.al. No grade of 

is therefore needed at present 
m Bombaj' but to remove the present stagnation of 
jiromotion and to attract a better class of officers who 
will eventually be able to lake up the duties of district 
sub-registrars and thus to relieve the piresent collector- 
district registrars of a greater portion of their duties 
which they have to perform in addition to their heavy 
and multifarious duties ns collectors, imiu-ovcmeuts in 
the cadre of sub-registrars are suggested for the 
consideration of the Commission. 

Frdbatipner Svh-Begistrars. — Probationer sub-regis- 
trars in Sind who ai-e paid at present Rs. 20 may be 
paid at the rate of Bs. 25 as in the Presidency in-oper. 
They' are only two in number and the total increase in 
cost on their account will onl)' be Rs. 10 jier mensem 
or B.S. 120 xier year. 

(!4,11G. (V.) Conditions of leave. — (1) Privilege 
leave may be allowed to accumulate to six months. 

(2) The inteiwal of not less than IS months which 
should elajise under the iiresent rules between jn-ivilego 
leave of over six weeks’ duration and furlough might 
he abolished. 

(3) The period of service required to entitle an officer 
for furlough might be reduced from 10 ye.ar.s to 8 years. 

(•t) Under Article 335, Civil Service Regulations, the 
absentee allowances are regulated on the piinciple that 
no extra cost is borne bj- Govoi-nment. This limita- 
tion works harshly' on subordinates drawing pay less 
than Rs, 100. There should, therefore, be a fixed 
principle that an absentee may never get less .than half 
the pay of his appointment. Help of some Icind is 
needed in case of illness, Ac., and by- the rules in force 
at present the absentee is materially' a loser if the 
arrangements made in his absence leave him only a 
small residue of his pay. 

64.117. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— (1) Pull iion- 
sion may be paid after 25 years’ service instead of after 
30 y'ears’ service as at jn-esent, 

(2) The period of voluntary retirement may bo at 
the age of 50 or after 25 yeans’ service and compulsory 
retirement at the age of 55. This will leave lOom for 
juniors to get jiromotiou and will be an indirect way of 
removing much of the discontent which ari.ses ovving to 
block of promotion in Govenimcnt service. 


1 

o 
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(3) Gommutatloii. of pension for a lump sum admis- 
sible under rules sanctioned in Government Resolution, 
Financial Department, No. 3416, dated 22nd October’ 
1912 (Appendix 10, Civil Service Regulations), may be 
allowed for half the amoimt of pension, instead of 
quarter as at present, w'berever Local Govermnent is 
satisfied that the residue of half-pension is sufiBoientfor 
the pensioner to live according to his position and 
station in life. Government servants have to live 
accordin';; to the position attaching to the post they 
hold in Govermnent seiudce and are hardly able to lay 
by sufficient savings to provide for their family and to 
pass their days of retirement happily. An aii'ange- 
ninnt like the above to pay a lump sum on retirement 
will be a distinct boon conferred by Government on 
their serv ants who had spent their lives in Government 
service. 

One more point which I have been specially asked 
to place before the Commission is that the services of 
the sub-registrars’ karkuns prior to 1907, i.c., pi-ior to 
the year when they were declared Goveniment servants, 
shoiild be made pensionable. These kiirknns were 
originallj' remunerated by sub-registrars from out of 
their fee commissions, and their service, wliicli was not 
service under Government, was not recognised as 
pensionable. When the system of remuneration of 
orrb-registrars partly by fixed salaries and partly by fee 
commission was abolished in 1907, and sub-registrars 
were all made salaried officers of Government, the 
karkrms also were paid by Government and became 
Government servants. There ar-e now several karkuns 
and srrb-registrars appointed from the ranks of karkrms 
whose greater part of the service is rron-pensionable 
and who are laboming under a disadvantage in the 
matter of pensiorr. Their grievances in the matter of 
pension are being redressed to a certain extent by the 
Inspector-General of Registratiorr by recommending 
each case as it arises to Goverrrment for an exemption 
from the operation of Article 478 [a). Civil Service 
Regulations, hnt it is orrly a partial relief afforded to 
them. The Inspector-General is helpless under' the 
rules to grant a further relief and they liave therefore 
elected to apiproach the Commission ou this point 
through the representative witness. In Sind, excepting 
two apijointments, the sub-registrars were remunerated 
only Ijy fee commission prior to 1907, and their services 
were then not pensionable. These sub-registrars may 
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64.121. (Lord Ronaldsliay .) Witness was head 
assistant to the Inspector-General of Registration with 
a permanent salary of Rs. 200, and his acting salary 
as joint sub-registrar of Bombay rvas Bs. 250. The 
department consisted of an Inspector- General of 
Registration, who was a member of the I.C.S. and had 
other duties to perform as well, district registrars who 
w-ere the collectors of the districts and only part-time 
officers, six inspectors, with salaries from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 225, whose duties were to inspect the work of the 
sub-registrars, two specially paid registrars in Bombay 
on Bs. 250 to Bs. 350 and Rs. 400 to Bs. 500, and 
sub-registrars from Bs. 40 to Bs. 200 in Bombay, and 
Rs. 25 to Bs. 150 in Sind. 

04.122. The duties of the Registration Department 
were to register various kinds of documents such as 
leases, deeds of sale, deeds of mortgages, deeds of gift, 
deeds of adoption, -wills, &c. The fees for registration 
varied with the value of the transaction recorded in the 
deed. The fees covered the whole of the expense of 
the department and left a surplus which should he used 
for the benefit of officers of the department. 

64.123. He did not wish to see the control taken 
out immediately of the hands of the district officer. 
The main demand was that inspectors and sub- 
registrars should be given better pay than they were 
given now, and that they should have higher educa- 
tional qualifications. The morale of the department 
requii'ed to he improved, and that cordd only he done 
by enlisting men who were better educated. At 
present there were 275 sub-registrars, of whom o^y 
14 were graduates. Of tlig- rest 129 spoke English, 
and 132 only the voniacular. It was not necessary 
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also be given the advantage to coimt for iiension the 
period of service prior to 1907. 

64.118. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Enropeans, and the working 
of the existing system of di-vision of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — (1) There are no limita- 
tions which exist in the emploj-ment of nou-Em-ojie.ans 
except as district registrar-s and Inspector- General of 
Registration who m-e members of the covenanted Cirf 
Service. A non-European who is a covemmted civilian 
can, however, get any of these appointments. Until 
the conditions of recniitment ai-e changed in this 
piwince the limitations to appomt’ district registrai-s 
and Inspector- General of Registration from the ranks 
of covenanted cirfl seiwants may continue. 

(2) The service is wholly provincial and a distinction 
such as (1) Imperial and (2) Provincial is not required. 

64.119. (VIII.) Relations of the service -with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — There is 
nothing special as regards relations of the services of 
this department with the Indian civil services and 
other sendees. Collector - district registrars, and 
Inspector- General of Registration, who are meinhei-s 
of the Indian Civil Service, are guiding the department 
on proper lines. 

. 64,120. (IX.) Any other points within the terms 

of reference to the Royal Commission not covered by 
the preceding heads. — The folio-wing are some of the 
suggestions which the different services of the depart- 
ment have urged me to place before the Commission. 
They are : — 

(1) Sub-registrars who pass requisite judicial tests 
may be appointed honoraiy magistrates as in other 
provinces. 

(2) Sub-registrars being officers of some status may 
he considered officers of the second class for the pur- 
poses of travelling allowance irrespective of their pay, 
as has been the case with assistant deputy educational 
inspeotora in this Presidency. 

(3) Officers of the department who have acquired 
good reimtation by their work, character, and integrity 
maj' be given their due share of titles. At present 
recipients of titles are mainly to lie found among the 
revenue and judicial services only, and other services 
of Government have a standing grievance in tliis 
respect which may be removed. 


called and examined. 

that a man should have had a uuiversit}- degree in 
order to perform the work of a i-egistration officer 
efficiently, but the better a man was educated the 
better work he would do. 

64.124. (Sir Murray Hammick.) The registrars in 
Bombay did no other work except the registration of 
deeds. The Inspector-General was in charge of the 
land records in addition to the Registration Depart- 
ment. There should be a personal assistant to the 
Inspector-General, and certain increases of pay should 
be allowed to inspectors of registration. He did not 
wish to see district registrars set up apart for the 
present from the collectora of the districts. At present 
the general educational standing of the department 
was not sufficient to take <ip the position' of a separate 
disti-ict registrar. 

64.125. He favoured some of the surplus fees of the 
department being spent in reducing the fees to the 
public, but some benefit should also accrue to the 
department. 

64.126. The number of registrations was rising 
steadily every j-ear. 

64.127. (Ifr. Ghauhal.) The -ivi-itteu statement was 
drawn up in considtation -with the inspectors and suh- 
registrara, and represented their views. At present 
the sub-registrars’ grade ran from Rs. 40 to Rs. 200. 
He did not wish any change made in the lower grades, 
but the top gi-ade should be raised from Bs. 200 to 
Bs. 250. -with a. coi'responding increase for the in- 
speotoi-s. The inspectors should also lie recniited from 
sub-regisfrars by selection. If those changes were 
made, educated men would he attracted to the 
department. 
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{Goniinued. 


04.128. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) There ■n'ould be no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining properly qualified men 
ns district registrai-s, prodded they were properly paid, 
and he advocated that that possibility should be kept 
in view in future. 

04.129. The Inspector-General of Registration was 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, but in Madras 
and Bengal he was in the Provincial Civil Service. 
Theie would be no objection to that system being 
adopted in Bombay in course of time. 

04.130. {Sir Theodore Morison.) There was no 
difficulty in recruiting sub-registi-ai-s, applications 
being received from matriculates, intermediates, and 
people who had failed to get the B.A. The was no 
complaint with regard to the work of the present staff, 
but there was a suspicion of corruption in the depart- 
ment, and he thought that suspicion would be removed 
by having graduates. 

64.131. (Mr. Seddon.) Raising the morale of the 
department would assist in removing the suspicion of 


dishonesty wliich now attached to it, and it was solelv 
for that purpose that he desired to better the prospect's 
of - the department, and not because the men were 
inefficient in their work. Some graduates were beinn- 
recruited now. “ 

64.132. The duties of district registrars were not so 
complicated that they could not be performed by 
Indians, as in certain other provinces. If district 
registrarships were opened up for Indians, the 
prospects of the department would be improved. At 
present collectors had to do the duties of district 
registrars in their leisui-e hours, and they would be 
glad if those duties wei-e taken from them. 

64,133-443. The Inspector-General of Registration 
also held the appointment of Settlement Commis- 
sioner. The reason was that the land records were 
closely boimd up with registration, and there was a 
natru'al connection between the two. 


The witness withdrew. 
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LIST OF APPENDICES. 


1. STaee^ive prepared by the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oedh relatint’ to 
the Registration Department. 

II. Memorandum on behalf of the Sub-Registrars and the Clerks of the Registration Dep.art.ment 
United Provinces, received through the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and OuDii! 

III. Memorandum prepared by the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh relating 
to the Registration Department. ” 

IT. Memorandum prepared by the Inspector-General of Registration, Punjab, on the Registration 
Department. 

T. Supplementary Memorandum by the Director of Dand Records, Punjab, giidnn- I nformation 
regarding the Registration Department in the Punjab. " ” 

VI. Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bengal relating to the Registration Department. 

Vn. Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bihar and Orissa on the conditions of sei-vice in the 
Registration Department. 

Tin. Written Statement relating to the Registration Department, being the Corporate Opinion of 
the Officers of the Registration Department, Bihar and Orissa. 

IX, Memorandum prepared by the Assam Administration on the Registration Department. 

X. Memorandum prepared by the Government of Madras relating to the Registration Department. 

XI. Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bombay relating to the Registration Department. 

XU. Memorandum prepared by tbe Administration of the Central Provinces and Bbrab relating to the 
Registration Department. 

Xm. Statement, with details by Provinces, of the Civil Appointjibnts on Es. 200 a month and over held by 
Europeans. Anglo-Indians, and Indians on the 1st April 1913 in the Registration Depaktjibnt. 

XIV. Officials and Non-Officials who furnished written Evidence to the Royal Commission in 
connection with their Enquiry into the Registration Department, but who were not orally 
e.vamined. 


APPENDIX I, 


Narrative prepared by the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh relating 

to the Eegistration Department. 


♦ Before the year 1908 the office of the Inspector- 
General of RegistiRtion was held in combination with 
those of the Commissioner of E.vcise, the Commis- 
sioner of Stamps, the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies and the Registi'ar- General of Births, Deaths 
and MaiTiages. With the expansion of the Excise 
department the posts of Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration and of Excise Commissioner were separated, 
and the Deputy Director of Land Records was 
appointed Inspector-General of Registration. The 
other duties mentioned above, which were formerly 
performed by the Inspector-General of Registration, 
were distributed among v,arions officers. 

The Inspector-General of Registration is a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. All district judges, the 
subordinate judge at Debra Dun, the sessions and 
subordinate judges at Banda, Mirzapnr and Jannpur 
and the deputy commissioners of Naini Tal, Almora 
and Garhwal ai'e cm officio registrars for the pni-poses 
of the Registration Act. The Inspector- General of 
Registration is assisted by two inspectors of registra- 
tion offices, whose appointments were created in 1897, 
as it was found that registrars had not sufficient time 
to spare from their duties as district judges to enable 
them to make toui-s of inspection with a view to 
examining the work of sub-registrars at outlying 
offices. 

These inspectors are ordinarily selected by the 
Local Government from amongst the members of the 
provincial service (executive or judicial branch) or 
the experienced officers of the Registration depart- 
ment. 

So far only one appointment has been made from 
among sub-registrars, and such appointments are 
attended with certain difficulties. Owing to the 
arduous natm-e of these duties it is necessaiy to 
appoint comparatively young men for a term of not 


more than five years. On the expiry of this term it 
would be impossible to revert them to the post of sub- 
registrars on a pay substantially less than that which 
they would have been drawing as inspectors, and 
consequently other emjdoyment on equal pay must be 
foimd for them elsewhere. For snch employment they 
would often he unfitted. 

The qualifications prescribed for the post are — 

(1) ability to read or write English with fluency 

and accuracy, 

(2) a thorough acquaintance with both forms of 

the vernacular script, and 
^3) a capacity for active work and for performing 
journeys on horseback. 

Inspectors are appointed in the first instance on 
probation and are not confirmed unless within six 
months of their appointment they satisfy the Inspector- 
General of Registration, at a uTitten examination, as 
to their proficiency in the law and procedure relating 
to registration and stamps. As to salary, leave, and 
pension these officers are subject to the same rules as 
other officers of the provincial service, with the prortso 
that the total cost of their combined salaries does not 
exceed Rs. GOO per mensem. 

These officers are at the present time both Indians. 

Subordinate Bcgistration Staff. 

Up tiU the year 1910 the cadre of the subordinate 
registration staff contained 227 appointments dis- 
tributed as follows : — 

Departmental SulSegistrars 

2 departmental sub-registrars on 

_1 „ sub-registrar „ 

2 „ sub-registrars „ 

2 

18 o ,, ,, 


Rs. 

- 100 each. 

- GO 

- 50 each, 

- 40 „ 

- 30 „ 
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AVitli one exception all these officials were rc- 
. iniinerated by hoin^ given in addition to their pay a 
percentage of the fees paid to them on the registration 
of documents h}’ the public. 

'i’his system was found for various reasons to be 
unsatisfactory, and in 1910 sanction was accorded to 
the revision of the staff and the introduction of a 
graded system a.s shown below : — 


Bepa rtmen tal S nbSeght ra rs. 

1 departmental sttb-registrar on 
1 
1 
1 


■i 

15 

20 

•10 

50 

80 


sxib-registrars on - 


Its. 

225 

200 

175 

150 

125 each. 
100 
90 
SO 
70 
00 
50 
20 

at present 


8 probationary appointments „ 

The probationaiy appointments : 
vacant, and are likely to remain so. 

Of the 218 permanent appointments 113 are, at 
the present moment, held by Muhammadans, 99 by 
Hindus, two by Europeans, one by an Anglo-Indian, 
one by an Indian Christian, and txs’o are vacant. 

The number of appointments exceeds the number 
of registration offices by 16, but the number of pro- 
batitioners is not necessarily 10, nor are all probationers 
necessarily in the Es. 50 grade. A candidate may he 
a])pointed to, and pass his period of probation in, a 
higher grade if the circumstances of his case merit 
such appointment. 


Sub-registrai-s are selected for appointment from a 
list of candidates maintained by the Inspoctor-Genend, 
hut his choice is subject to the approval of the Load 
Government under section 0 of Act III. of 1877. 

The candidates may bo — 

(a) men who have never been in Government 
serxnce, 

(5) men who have held tomporai'y posts under 
Government, 

(c) men in permanent Government employment 
in another branch. 

For a few of the larger offices a knowledge of 
English is insisted on as a qualification, but for the 
smaller offices carrying a salary of less than Es. 70 per 
mensem no particular educational qualifications arc 
demanded. Candidates are, however, airpointed on 
probation, and their confirmation is subject to their 
passing an examination within two years of their 
appointment. The examin-.ition consists of a paper on 
the Eegistration Act and Manual and the Stamp Act 
and a practical test of the probationer’s ability to 
register a document correctly and to read both forms 
of the vemacnlar. Probationers are provided as a 
leave reserve and as a means of training candidates. 
Since JuJj' 1912 the probationers have been appointed 
as joint snb-registrar-s at the larger offices, it being 
held that this would be a more effective method of 
training them than the proviorrs system under which 
they had no power actually to register documents. 
Their confirmation as permanent sub-registrars 
depends, however, as before, on their passing the 
examination above-mentioned to the satisfaction of 
the Inspector-General of Eegistration. 


APPENDIX II. 


Mejior.indum on behalf of the Suu-Registrar.s and the Cleiucs of the Eegistration Departsient, 
United Provinces, received through the Government of the United Provinces 

of Agra .and OuDll. 


(I.) Methods of Eecruitment. — Our views on this 
point arc that, as registration work should be put in 
tire hiiuds of men of confidence and trust, recruitment 
be made from — 

(«) irer-sons rvlio have passed at least the matricu- 
lation examination or hold the school-leaving certificate 
and have respectable family connections ; 

(5) persons exempted by Government from educa- 
tional limitations on account of their highly respect- 
able family conirections or rendering especially loy.al 
services to Goveimment ; 

(r) subordinate officials of the Eegistration Depart- 
ment who have rendered especially meritorious services 
and who possess the necessary educational qualifica- 
tions and belong to a x-espectable family -and for whom 
the registi-ar of the district holds a high opinion of 
integrity and good work. 

2. Eominatiorrs to be ordinarily made by the 
Inspcctor-Gener-al of . Eegistration and the district 
r-egistr-ars, and the nominees to bo finally selected by a 
committee consisting of three members of the Lrdiarr 
Civil Service, including the Inspector-General. 

Outsiders, whether in Government employment or 
not, should not be taken in the higher grades ; they ' 
should begin from the lowest grade. • 

(II.) System of Probation and Training. — Caudi- 
date.s shorrld be required to undergo a three months’ 
cour.so of training ruidcr some qrralified sub-registrar. 

Tire appointment should first bo made on probation, 
and no person should be confirmed unless he pas.ses 
the test examination, for which three chances be given 
to every candidate. 


V.) Conditions of Salary .- 
follows : — 

-The preserrt grades 

Rs. 

1 on 

- 

- 

225 

1 „ 

- 

- 

200 

1 

- 

- 

175 

1 „ 

- 

. 

150 

5 ,. 

- 

. 

125 each. 

■1 „ 


- 

100 „ 

15 ., 

- 

- 

90 „ 

20 „ 

. 

. 

SO „ 

40 

- 

- 

70 ,. 

50 „ 

_ 

. 

00 ,. 

02 „ 

. 

- 

50 ,. 

10 „ 

- 

- 

50 as probationers. 


Formerly sub-registrars were remunerated by fixed 
pay plus commission. The graded system of salary 
has come into force frour 1st April 1910. The sub- 
registrars have not gained anything from the reorgani- 
sation but rather have been losers. The salaries have 
been fixed on the figures of the years when the fee 
receipts were comparatively lorv, which is .apparent 
from the fact that in some cases personal allowances 
had to be given to the sub-registrars. Again, taking 
the grades as they now stand, it will be obseia-ed that 
the numbers in the grades above Rs. 125 are only 
nominal, one in Rs. 225, one in Es. 200, one irr 
Rs. 175, one in Rs. 150. The j'oarly vacancies average 
eight, and the following figrrres will show the period 
which will ordinarily be required for a man lo rise 
from orre grade to another : — 

Two years for eompletirrg probationary period, 
eight years for rising from Es. 50 to Es. 00. six years 
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from Rs. 60 to Rs. 70, five years from Rs. 70 to Rs. 80, 
five years from Rs. 80 to Rs. 90, six years from Rs. 90 
to Rs. 100 ; total 32 years. 

It will thus take 32 years for a man to rise from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, or, in other words, the service will 
ordinarily he comjileted on Rs. 100 or even less. 

Though the work is not so difiicult, yet the rela- 
tions with the public are so important and the work so 
responsible that it should be put in the hands of men 
of confidence only. In fact the sub-registrars are 
wifaiesses of the Crown, and as such they should he 
paid in a manner that they can live a decent life of a 
respectable man in India. To ensure suitable men 
being secured we propose the following gi-ades of 
salaries ; — 

Rupees SO foi- probationers ; — 

Numbers - 74 60 30 20 'ID 5 3 1 


Rupees - 75 100 125 150 175 200 250 300 

In proposmg tliese grades we have, to some e.xtent 
followed the Bengal system and do not demand salaries 
higher than what other ofBcials get for the same work 
in other proiunces. In Bengal the pay of the sub- 
registrars commences from Rs. 75. In Madras the 
prospects are stiU better, and they are promoted to 
the ranlv of registrars. 

The registration fees have been increased by the 
Government recently, and it is quite fair that a portion 
of the increase be devoted to the improvement of the 
Department. According to the views e.xpressed by 
the Inspector- General on many occasions and appi'oved 
by the Local Government it was observed that the 
registration receipts are no revenue to the Government. 
We may however be allowed to say that more than 
half of the registration receipts have been saved to 
Government and a still higher saving is expected in 
future years due to the increase in registration fees. 

Early history of the registration department of 
the province reveals that the pay of the sub-registrar 
of Benares was formerly Rs. 800, and that it was 
afterwards reduced to Rs. 400 and finally to Rs. 100 
plus fee percentage which would have amounted to 
over Rs. SOO according to the present i-eceipts. 
Benares is not the solitaiy instance, there being many 
other xfiaces, such as Lucknow and Allahabad. It has 
always been the desire and policy of Government to 
put registration work in the hands of men of res^reot- 
ability. Eormerly Qazis, who were considered men of 
high position under the Muhammadan Government, 
were required to do the work and afterwards the work 
was handed over to Sadrus Sadur. • Bor many decades 
the work in the province of Agra was entrusted to 
tahsildars. 

We quote the grades of the excise inspectors, whose 
number is l46 as against 203 of the sub-registrars. 
This will show that our demands are not unfair : — 

Numbers - 5 12 15 29 38 12 

Rupees - - 250 200 150 125 75 50 

The fate of the muharrirs is really pitiable. Their 
salary ranges from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25, but Rs. 25 is only 
a name. 

In the whole province there is one post on Rs. 25, 
15 on Rs. 20, and two on Rs. 18. The bulk of the 
clerks are employed on Rs. 15 and Rs. 12, there being 
217 on Rs. 15 and 94 on Rs. 12. 


It requires no arguments to prove that Rs. 15 
or Rs. 12 cannot even suffice to meet the ordinary 
expenses of mere subsistence. 

We propose that the pay should range from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30. The greatest possible hardship is felt in 
cities and towns, where living is growing expensive. 

(V.) Conditions of Leave. — In case of privilege 
leave it is required imder the existing rules that 
privilege leave cannot be claimed within six months 
from the time of retiu-n to duty. We suggest that in 
case an employe has some privilege leave to hi.s credit, 
he may be allowed to avail himself of it witliin six 
months in special cases irroved to the satisfaction of 
the granting officer. 

Under Article 335, Civil Service Regulations the 
allowances to employes under Rs. 100 in case of laive 
on medical certificate are regulated on the princijile 
that no extra cost is borne by the Government. This 
is really a general grievance. In fact help is needed in 
sickness more to those who are poor. 

(VI.) Conditions of Pension. — We recommend that 
25 years’ service be considered as qualifying for good 
service pension. 

(VII.) Such Limitations as may exist in the 
Employment of Non-Europeans. — ^No limitations exist 
as to the employment of non-Europeans and none are 
needed in any grade. 

(IX.) Other Points. — (n) The judicial -work being 
heavy in all the districts, the district i-egistrars might 
well be relieved of some of their duties and be assisted 
by the headquai-ter sub-registrars who may practically 
be treated as assistant registrars and e.vercise such 
piowers as may reasonably be delegated under section 7 
of the Registration Act. It wall afford a facility to 
the public if the headquarter sub-registrar be given 
the district jurisdiction of registering documents as in 
Bengal and some other provinces. 

(6) When appointments are sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. they may be published in the gazette as was 
formerly done and shown in the Civil List. 

(c) It will be very convenient to the public if the 
sub-registrars be given the power of deciding mutation 
cases on the revenue side. They may for this purpose 
be invested with the second class powers of assistant 
collectors. 

(d) The post of the inspectors should be flUed in by 
the deserving sub-registrars. 

(/) Power should be delegated to the Insxiector- 
General to nominate suitable persons from the sub- 
registrars for the post of deputy collectors and 
tahsildars. It will improve the tone of the deirart- 
ment, attract better men and keep them working on a 
far higher standard. 

(ff) We suggest that no security be taken from the 
sub-registrars as it is rather disgraceful. They are 
considered men of good position and, we believe, are 
w'orthy of the tnist. 

(h) Provision be made for one peon in each office. 
In most of the offices there is no man to clean the 
office and records, to do the menial and other outdoor 
work and to deposit money in the local banks and 
treasuries. One peon for each office is a necessity. 
Even at present we are obliged to engage the services 
of a private servant, which is undesirable and unsafe. 
In big central record rooms one servant is specially 
required for the record room only. 
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Memoranduji prepared by the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
relating to the Registration Department. 

(Note, — The remarks relate io the immediately preceding Memorandum.) 


I. — Method of HecrnitMcnt — There is no reason for 
altering the present system of nomination whereby 
ofEcei-b other than district registrars are permitted to 
recommend candidates, and ciindidates are permitted 
to submit their applications direct to the Inspector- 
General. No useful purpose will he seiwcd by the 
selection committee suggested. The present method 
of recruitment will, however, probably be revised in 
the near future owing to the enormous number of 
ai)plie.ations. At present tlie task of selection is 
ertremely tedious and difficult. It will very shortly 
become an imperative necessity to appoint the majority 
of recruits by means of a competitive examination. 
Appointments will ordinarily be made to the lowest 
grade ; but in cases where government seiwants 
seiving in other departments ai'e ti'ansfeiTod into 
the Registration Department this is not always pos- 
sible. Such appointments are sometimes given to 
officials in posts involving severe outdoor work for 
which they have become unsuited, although fully 
iiualilicd for the sedentary duties of a sub-registrar. 

II. System of Training and Ft ohution. — The system 
of training and probation indicated in the memo- 
randum is already in force, 

III. Pciy.— There is no ground for increasing the 
2 )ay of this department. The iiresent scale was fixed 
only a few years ago and is ample to attract candi- 
dates of the capabilities required for this department. 

IV. Leave. — There is absolutely no reason why 
sub-registrars should have more favourable leave 


rules than members of other services. There is 
notliing in the duties of sub-registrars which render 
it desirable that 25 years should be considered as the 
qualifying period for pension. 

IX. General — (a) The Lieutenant Governor is not 
prejiared to agree that any of the duties of district 
registrars c:m bo delegated to sub-registrars as pro- 
2 )osed. 

• (6) His Honour considers that the notification of 

appointments in the gazette is whoUy unnecessary. 

(c) Sub-registrars are wholly unsuited to carry out 
the duties of assistant collector. 

(d) and (/) This matter has been referred to in the 
narrative, whei'c the dlfiiculties Arising from the 
appointment of sub-registrars as uispectors of regis- 
tration have been pointed out. The Local Govern- 
ment is not in a 2 >osition to give any guarantee tliat it 
will a 2 > 2 >oiut sub-registrars to the post of deputy 
collectors and Lihsildars. Considering the low stan- 
dard of (lualifications requh'ed of sub-registrars on 
a 2 >pointment, it is extremely unlikely that any'of them 
would be fitted for ultimate appointment to these 
2 ) 0 sts e.xcept in very rare cases. 

((/) The reason why security is taken from sub- 
registrars is that they are entnisted with a charge of 
money. The Lieutenant Governor sees no reason to 
alter the 2 n’esent practice. 

(/() This is a matter of detail which will be dealt 
with by the Local Government. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Memor.vndum firepared by the Inspector-Gener.vl of Registration, Punjab, on the 

Registration Department. 


(I.) Method of recruitment. — The depaitment con- 
sists of the following staff : — 

(1) Inspector-General, who is also Director of Land 
Records and Registrar- General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. This official is a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

(2) Two inspectors of registration offices, who are 
the personal assistants of the Director of Land Records 
and Inspector-General of Registration and are members 
of the Provincial Civil Servdee. 

(3) A registrar in each district. The Deputy 
Commissioner is cx-ojjicio registrar of his district. 

(4) One or more sub-registrars in each sub-division 
of a district (tahsil). With a few exce 2 )tions these are 
non-officials, though tahsildars and naib-tahsildars are 
er-offirio joirt sub-registrars for the purpose of can-ying 
on the regisf ration work when the sub-registrar is on 
leave or during a temporaiy vacancy. Non-official 
sub-registrars are, as far as iiossible, selected from 
residents of the neighbourhood and must be of good 
family and character, and in easy circumstance. 
Preference is given to those who have rendered good 
service to Govenunent. They are appointed by the 
Local Government on the recommendation of the 
registrar of the district, which is submitted through 
the Commissioner of the division. The existing system 
of a 2 )pointment works well, and the only alteration I 
would suggest is that before appointing a nominee the 
Local Government shoidd consult the Inspector-General 
cf Registration. It is an anomoly that at present the 
nead of the department is not consulted in making 


appointments. This state of affairs is not imderstood 
or appreciated by the 2 )eople. 

(II.) System of training and probation. — There are 
none at present. It is, however, desirable to avoid the 
selection of unintelligent and insufficiently educated 
sub-registrars. There are some who cannot mate even 
simple Urdu correctly and who are unable to grasp the 
intricacies of the registration and stamp manuals. 
Such are mere tools in the Inmds of their cleiks. Non- 
official sub-registrars might be -appointed on probation 
for two years with a view to the rejection of the unfit. 
This course would not, however, be necessary, if nomi- 
mating officers recommended only men of suitable 
intilligence and education. 

(III.) Conditions of service. — Non-official sub- 
registrars are divided into two classes : (I) departmental 
sub-registrars, and (2) honorary registrars. The 
former are Goveinment servants w-ithin the meaning 
of the Civil Service Regulations, and subject to the 
provisions of those regulations, their service qualifies 
for pension with effect from 1st April 1906. The 
latter are not No alter.ition in the existing conditions 
appears called for. 

_(IV.) Conditions of salary. — With a few exceptions 
which need not be specified ex-officio registration officers 
perform their duties without remuneration. The pay 
of non-official sub-registrars is as follows : — 

Departmental suh-registrars (not being pensioners). 

Lahore and Amritsar, Rs. 120 per mensem and 
Rs. 30 per mensem elsewhere with the exception of 
five offices for which a special salary has been fixed by 
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the Local Government during the tenure of the present 
incumbents. These cases are exceptions and need not 
be considered. In addition to this fixed pay depart- 
mental sub-registrars (not being pensioners) draw- 
ls per cent, of the fee income. If the departmental 
sub-registrar is a pensioner, he draws no salary, but 
takes such a percentage of the fees as is equal to the 
fixed salary of the post plus 15 per cent, of the fee 
income. 

The rennmeratiou of departmental sub-registrars 
appears to be sufficient in view of the fact that they 
are supposed to be persons in easy circumstances, and 
there is nob the slightest difficulty in obtaining candi- 
dates for vacancies on the existing terms. The fee 
percentage automatically adjusts the remuneration to 
the amount of work to be done. 

Honorary sub-registrars are generally persons who 
are too well born or too weU-to-do to care to accejrt a 
fixed salary, but some posts are honorary because the 
income is too small to permit of a fixed salary being 
paid. Honorary sub-registrars receive by way o£ re- 
muneration 50 per cent, of the total fees when these 
do not exceed Bs. SO per mensem, and if they exceed 
Bs. 50 per mensem, 50 per cent, of the first Bs. 50 and 
25 per cent, of the amount in excess, subject to a 
maximum of Bs. 5,000 per annum. Tlie system of 
making posts honorary when the total expenditure is 
likely to exceed the income is objectionable. Govern- 
ment draws a large profit from registration, and 
deficiencies in a few offices are counterbalanced by 
large excesses in others. The post of hanorary sub- 
i-egistrar should in all cases be optional and not 
compulsory. 

Tahsildars aud naib-tahsildars, who at present get 
no remuneration for their registration work, perform 
their ' duties in an exceedingly perfunctory manner. 
They would probably take more interest in their work 
if they were remunerated with the 15 per cent, of the 
fee income, which at present lapses to Government 
(vide head V.). 


(V.) Conditions of lea-ve. — Departmental sub-regis- 
trars being Government servants within the meaning of 
the Civil Service Begulations are presmnably entitled to 
the leave and salary permissible imder those regulations. 
They are not, however, entitled to draw any part of 
the fee income during their absence on leave. This 
arrangement should continue, and the temporary in- 
cumbent, if any, or the tahsildar and naib-tahsildai-, if 
the work is performed by them (vide Head VI.), should 
draw the percentage of the fee income. 

(VI.) Conditions of pension. — Departmental sub- 
registrars (other than pensioners) ai-e entitled to 
pension with effect from April 1st, 1906, the date on 
which the present rules came into force. They are 
treated as non-gazetted officers, and their age of retire- 
ment is 55 years (uidc Article 159 of the Civil Seiwice 
Reguiatious). They ai-e eligible for e-'Iensions of 
service up to 65 years of age. 

Departmental sub-registrars, who are pensioners, 
and honorary sub-registrars, are both frequently 
appointed after the age of 55 years, and ordinurily 
retain the appointment until the 3 ' are 65. They are 
also eligible for extension after the age of 65. 

The existing rules are suitable. 

(VII.) Employment of non-Enropeans. — The post 
of Inspector- General of Begistration and Begistrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, aud Marriages might con- 
venieutlj' be separated from the post of Director of 
Land Beeords and held by a member of tbc Pro- 
vincial Service either on a consolidated salary or on 
his grade pay plus an allowance of not less than 
Bs. 200 per mensem. In that case the Director of 
Land Beeords would require only one instead of two 
personal assistants, and the only increased cost to 
Government would be the difference between the grade 
pay of the extra Assistant Commissioner holding the 
appointment and the consolidated salary or personal 
allowance granted to the Inspector General of Begis- 
tration. 


APPENDIX V. 


StrpPLEMENTAKT MEMORANDUM by the DIRECTOR of LaND BeCORDS, PUNJAB, giving INFORMATION 
regarding the Begistration Department in the Punjab. 


1. Method of recruitment and probation and 
whether the regulations are satisfactory. — This is 
already explained in pai’agraphs I. and II. of the 
memorandum^' forwarded -with this office letter, 
Ho. 1234, dated 1st April 1913. 

■ 2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in. 

1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and 
whether the present rates of pay and allowances 
are satisfactory. — The present rates of pay are 
specified in paragraph IV. of the memorandmn 
referred to above and are considered sufficient. The 
rates in 1890 and 1900 were as follows ; — {vide pages 
77—9 of the Begistration Manual of 1887 . Correction 
slip regarding pay of departmental sub-registrars was 
issued in 1906 and that abolishing the allowances paid 
■to tahsildars and iiaib tahsildars in 1889). 

The following officers were required to perform 
their duties as vegisterlug officers without remunera- 
tion : — 

.1) Officers in administrative charge of districts. 

(2) Tahsildars and naib tahsildars. 

(3) Treasury or suh-treasury officers (whether 
covenanted or unoovenanted or militar'y) discharging 
ex officio the duties of sub-registrars at the head- 
quarters of a district or sub-di-vision. 

The folio-wing registering officers were entitled to 
remuneration for duties as sncli at the rates hereinafter 
provided : — 

Assistant and extra assistant commissioners, can- 
tonment magistrates, and other civil officers above the 

* This is the immediately preceding memorandum by the 
Inqiectoi'-Gcneral of Registration. — Joint Secretaries. 


rank of tahsildar performing registration duties ea: 
officio were entitled to receive by way of remuneration 
the same proportion of fees as at present. 

All other registering officers were entitled to receive 
by way of remimeration a proportion of the fees 
collected by them according to the following scale : — 

When the fees collected bj' any one officer in any 
one month did not exceed Bs. 50 ; — 50 per cent, of the 
fees so collected. 

When they exceeded Bs. 50 : — -50 per cent, of the 
fii-st Bs. SO collected, and 25 per cent, of the amount 
in excess. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. — Please see paragraphs II., IV., and V. of 
the memorandum already sent up. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily or otherwise of various 
services. — Inspector- General of Begistration is also 
Director of Land Beeords and Begistrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and hlarriages. This officer is a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

Two inspectors of registration offices who are the 
personal assistants of the Director of Land Beeords 
and Inspector-General of Begistration and are members 
of the Provincial Civil Sendee. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — No. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Memoranditm pieparod by tlie Government of Bengal lelating to tlie Registration Department. 


1. Present Eegnlations as to Eecmitment, 

Training, and Probation, and whether these 
Regulations are satisfactory. 

The Registration Service in the Presidency of 
Beng.il consists of — ■ 

(1) Inspector-General of Registration. 

(2) One personal assistant to the Inspector- 

General of Registration. 

tS) Three inspecrors of registration oifice.s. 

(I) Registrar of Calcutta. 

(a) Sub-registrar of Calcutta. 

(0) District sub-registrars. 

(7) Sub-registr.ir.s. 

(8) Probationers. 

(9) Ex-officio sub-registrars. 

Nos. (1) and (2) arc at present recruited from the 
Provincial Executive Service. 

No. (3). — All three inspectorships have hitcly been 
thronn open to the registration service, and are at 
present held by men who have been i)romoted from 
district sub-registrarships. 

Nos. ('I) and (5) are recruited from the ranks of 
district sub-iegistrars (No. 0). 

No. (C). — ^District sub-registrars are usually re- 
cniited from the ranks of rural sub-registrar.s, tlie 
appointments being made by selection. 


Nos. (7) and (8). — The first appointment of a sub- 
registrar is as a jn-obationor. Tlie niles on the .subject 
are contained in Notification No. 377G, dated the l.jth 
Jnl3- 1913, a copy of which is appended. Probationary 
sub-registrais are trained at the he.idc[uarters of 
districts for about six months, until they are appointed 
to act in leave vacsmcics and placed in temporaiy charge 
of otiices. 

No. (9). — Ex-officio siib-registraro. — Thei- are at 
pn-sent appointed nhere there is not sulficient work 
for a whole-time registering officer. There are only 
seven sneh sub-registrars in the Presldenc3’, one of 
them (at Knrscong) being a member of the Indian 
Civil Seiwice, four belonging to the Provincial Cl\il 
Service and Subordinate Civil Service, while one is an 
excise officer and the other a Alubammadan marriage 
registrar. 

The S3'stcm of recniitinent is working well, but it 
has recentl3' been projiosed to amend the rules in older 
to give the Inspector-General of Registration a voice 
in the soloclion of candidates as probationers. 

The s3’stom of training the prob.itioneis is not 
quite satisfactory, ns their knowledge of law and 
procedure is not at present tested 1)3' aiy examination. 
A sclicmo for having a departmental c.xnmination 
similar to that for the Provincial Civil Service and 
Subordinate Civil Service is under consideration. 


2. Rates of Pay and Allowances in force in 1890, 1900, and at present, and whether they are 

satisfactory. 


1890. 


1900. 


At Present. 


The post of Inspector-General of Regis- . 
tration was held b3' an officer of the j 
Indian Civil Service — pay Rs. Ij.lOO 
(Ord grade magistrate's pa3’). 1 

There was no por.sonal assistant - - ; 


Inspectors (2) — pa3' Rs. 700 and Rs. 500 | 


Registrar of Calcutta — pa3' Rs. GOO 


Tlipre was no .sub-registrar of Calcutta - 


District sub-registrars were then desig- 
nated special sub-registrars, and were 
remunerated partly by fixed sa]ar3' of 
Rs. 75 and Rs. 100 (important dis- 
tricts), and pai’tly by commission on 
a sliding scale on the number of 
doemnents registered. 


Rural sub-registrars were paid entirel3' 
by commission on a sliding scale. 


Inspector-General of Regist ra- 
tion — Rs. 1,250. 


Personal assistant i-ecniited ' 
from the Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice — on his grade i>a3'. 

Inspectors (3) — Rs. 500, Rs. -100. 
and Rs. 300 respectiTel3'. 

Registrar of Calcutta — pa3' 
Rs. 400. 1 

Sub-registrar of Ciilcufta — jiay ' 
Rs. 200. 

Special sub-registrars drew , 
salary of Rs. 100 when there 
wei'e 10 or more offices under i 
them plus commission, and 
Rs. 75 when offices less than 
10 plus commission. 


The rates of commission for ■ 
special »ub-registrai-s and 
rural Bub-regisitrara wore as 
noted in the first column. 


Inspector-General of Registration — 
Rs. 1,250, and Calcntla hou.»e 
allowance. 


Pcraonal nssistant receives liis 
grade pay in the Provincial Civil 
Sei'vice. 

In.spectora (3) — Rs! 500, Rs. 400. 
and Rs. 300 respectivel3'. 

Registra-r of Calcutta — pa3-Rs.400. 


Siib-i-egisirar of C.ilciitta — p.av 
Rs. 250. 

District snb-i-egistrars are classified 
into four grades on Rs. 250, 
Rs. 225, Rs. 200. and Rs. 175. 
and the rural sub-registrars in 
four gi-ades on Rs. 150, Rs. 125, 
Rs. 100, and Rs. 75. Grade T. for 
leave i-esorve on Rs. 50. Pro- 
batiouei-s on Rs. 20 (just raised 
to Rs. 30). 

Tliere ara also 12 sub-i-eglstrars 
paid by commission under the 
old s3'steni. This will be dis- 
continued when these olficcra 
retire. 
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Appendix TI. ^continued). 


Rates op Pat and Allowances, ic. — continued. 


1890. 


1903. 


At Present. 


The rates of commission for a special 
sub-registrar were Bs. 60 for the first 
150 deeds registered by them or any 
less number, Bs. 10 for each addi- 
tional 50 deeds up to 300, and Bs. 5 
for every 50 deeds above 300. The 
i-ates of commission for a i-ural sub- 


registrar were when the number of 


registrations 
month — 

does nofc 

exceed 

in a 

Bs 

Above 60 

- 

- 

40 

„ 60 and not ex 

- 



ceeding 

- 80 

50 

80 

n 

125 

70 

125 

)) 

170 

85 

„ 170 

}) 

200 

95 

„ 200 

1} 

250 

105 

„ 250 

]) 

300 

110 

„ 300 

ii 

350 

115 

„ 350 

n 

400 

125 

„ 400 

ij 

450 

135 

„ 450 

}i 

500 

145 

500 


- 

150 


Ex-officio sub-registrars were paid, as 
now, by 25 per cent, of the fees 


Considei-ing the qualifications re- 
quired, the rates of salary drawn 
by rural sub-registrars are ade- 
quate. The grading of the 
sendee is, however, defective. 

I Previous to 190S sub-registrars 
I were paid by commission on the 
j fees realised, and when fixed pay 
' was introduced the grading was 
I arranged roughly on the basis of 
I the commission drawn by di£- 

j fereut o&cers. A re-arrangement 

of the cadre is now under con- 
sideration, and also a proposal 
to increase the pay of district 
sub-registrars. 


Ex-officio sub-registrars are paid by 
25 per cent, of the fees realised. 


realised. 


3. Number of posts in each grade, and provision, 
if any, made in the Cadre for Leave and 
Training. 

Inspector-General of Registration 
Personal assistant 
Inspectors of registration offices • 

Registrar of Calcutta - 
Sub-registrar of Calcutta 
District sub-registrars — 

1 st grade . - - - 

2nd „ - - - • 

3rd „ - - - - 

4th 

Sub-registrars — 

1st grade - - - - 

2nd „ - - ■ • 

3i-d „ - - - - 

4th - 

5th „ - - - • 

Probationers 

Ex-officio - - • ■ 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily or otherwise by officers 
of the Registration Service.— District sub-registrars 
and sub-registrars are often appointed honorary 
mao-istrates, municipal commissioners, and members 
of "the local and district boards. They are also 
occasionally entrusted with duties connected with 
co-operative credit societies, and are employed on 
inquiries xmder the Criminal Procedure Code and other 
local inquiries, and duties of a miscellaneous nature, 
such as payment of chaulddars, presiding at elections, 
&c. &c. No emoluments arc received for such work. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
■present Cadre, — Additions are made to the cadre 
automatically as new offices are opened. Experience 
has however, shoivn that the present leave reserve, 
which is fixed at 8 per cent, of the total cadre, is 
insufficient, and a proposal to raise it to 12 per cent, is 
under consideration. 


* 8 per cent, of the cadre of district snb-regislrars and 

sub-iegistrars for leave leseiie. 

A per cent, of cache for casualties. 

X 28817 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

7 

7 

9 

— 26 

- 38 

- 95 
95 

- 124 

- SO’t 
382 

- 15t 

7 


ANNEXUBE. 

Notification. 

No. 3771.— The 15th ^nly 1912,— The following 
revised rules for the appointment of sub-registrars in 
the registration department are published for general 
information, in supersession of those published imder 
General Department Notification No. 733 T. — G., 
dated the 4th June 1908, at page 1079 of Part I. of 
the “ Calcutta Gazette ” of the 10th idem, and of so 
much of the rules published by the Govemment of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam in Notification No. 1728 G., 
dated the 8th May 1907, at pages 593 and 594 of 
Part II. of that Government Gazette of the 11th idem, 
as relate to the appointment of probationers and 
sub-registrars. 

J. H. Keee, 

Secretary to the Govemment of Bengal. 

Rules fob Appointment in the Bbgisteation 
Depaetment. 

1. In the Bengal Presidency appointments to the 
Eegistration Department wiU be ordinarily made on 
the nomination of commissioners of divisions. 

2. On the occurrence of a vacancy in any division 
the commissioner of the division -wiU. ordinarily be 
called on by Government to nominate three candidates 
for the vacancy. 

3. Ordinarily one of these thi-ee nominees -will he 
selected for appointment as probationer, but the 
Governor in Council reserves to himself the right to 
appoint any other person, or to appoint any candidate 
to any of the grades of sub-registrars on special 
grounds ivithont calling for nominations from com- 
missioners of divisions. 

4. Candidates must ordinarily fulfil the following 

conditions : — . 

(а) they must belong to families resident w-ithin 

the division in which the vacancy has 
occurred ; 

(б) they must not he over 25 years of age ; 

(c) — .(i) the} must ordinarily have passed the I. A. or 
I. Sc. Examination of the Calcutta Eni- 
versity or the corresponding examination 
of another recognised Indian University, 
or have qualifications declared by Govern- 
ment to he equivalent to passing such 
examinations; or 
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(H) they must have passed the higher standai^d 
or the final examination of the Arabic 
Department of a rooogniaed Madrasa 
and have sufficient linowledge of English 
for the proper perfoimance of the duties 
of a sub-registrar. 

Commissioners are not precluded from 
nominating persons who have not these 
qualifications, but who have sufficient 
knewledge of English to enable them to 
discharge efficiently the duties of sub- 


registrar, and whose claims appear for 
particular reasons to deserve special 
consideration. 

(d) They must lie able to read with facility 
documents written in the vernacular language 
of the division. 

5. Eo list of candidates will in future be hept 
either in the office of the Inspector-General of 
Registration or in the Bengal Secretariat, and no 
notice ivill be taken of applications for appointment as 
sub-registrar addressed to those offices. 


APPENDIX VII. 


I.— Memoeandum prepared by the Goveenment of Bihae and Oeissa on the Conditions 
of Service in the Reqisteation Depaetment. 


1. The present relations as to rccniitmont, 
training, and probation, and whether these regu- 
lations are satisfactory.— Tlie present regulations as 
to reeniitment, training, and probation arc contained 
in section G of the Indian Registration Act, 1908 (Act 
XVI. of 1908) and in the rules published with Govern- 
ment Notification No. 2229 R., dated the 7th March 
1913, copies of which arc appended hereto. The rules 
have been in force for less than a year, but they were 
fully considered on the basis of experience obtained 
before the repartition, and Government arc generally 
satisfied -with their working, though prepared to 
modify them should they prove defective in any detail. 
In the present circumstances of the province Govern- 
ment regard it as essential that nominations should 
rest with the divisional *orainissionors, and that 
appointments should remain in the hands of Govern- 
ment. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900, and at the present time, and 
whether the present rates of pay and allowances 
are satisfactory. — Previous to the 1st October 1905 
there was no pay attached to the posts of sub-registrars, 
except at district headquarters stations. Sub-registrai-s 
in the mufassil were remunerated by commission on 
the number of registrations, according to the following 
scale. 

Rs. 

When the number of registrations did 


not exceed GO a month 

- 

. 

40 

Exceeded 60 but did not exceed 80 - 

50 

80 

ft 

tt 

125 - 

70 

„ 125 

ft 

tt 

170 - 

85 

„ 170 

tt 

tt 

200 - 

95 

„ 200 

tl 

tt 

250 - 

105 

„ 250 

tf 

tt 

300 - 

110 

„ 300 

tt 

tt 

350 - 

115 

„ 350 

tt 

tt 

400 - 

125 

„ 400 

tt 

tt 

450 - 

135 

„ 450 

tt 

tt 

500 - 

145 

„ 500 - 



- 

150 


Sadr sub-registrai-s drew a pay of Rs. 100 a month 
if the number of subordinate oflices was 1 0 or more, or 
Rs. 75 if the number of subordinate offices was less 
than 10. They also drew commission on the number 
of registrations at the following rates : — 

Rs. 

When the number of documents did 


not exceed 150 

. 

. 

_ 

60 

xceeded 150 but did not 

exceed 200 - 

70 

„ 200 

tt 


250- 

80 

„ 250 

tt 


300- 

90 

„ 300 

tt 


350- 

95 

„ 350 



400- 

100 

„ 400 

tt 


450- 

105 

., 450 

tt 


500- 

no 


and so on, Rs. 5 being added for every additional 
50 documents or less. 


Figures showing the pay drawn by bub-rcgistnirs in 
the calendar years 1890 aud 1900 cannot be obtained, 
but a calculation b;iscd on tlie average earnings of two 
successive years gives the following figures for the 
districts since transferred to this province ; — 

Rural sub-registrars (corresiionding to sub- 
registrars) : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Tears 1889 to 1891 — Average p.ay 91 5 0 
Tears 1899 to 1901 „ 110 12 0 

Special sub-registrars (corresponding to district 
sub-registrars) — 

Rs. a. p. 

Tears 1889 to 1891 — Average pay- 16G 9 0 
Teai-s 1899 to 1901 „ 187 5 0 

The rates of pay obtaining in April 1912 when this 
prownce was constituted lu-c shown below : — 


Insi>octor of registration offices - 

Rs. 

- 300 

(-250 

District sub-registrars 

J 225 
■ ] 200 

. 

ll75 


Suh-registrai’s — ^Rs. 150, Rs. 125, Rs. 100, Rs. 75, 
Rs. 50 (leave reserve only), and Rs. 20 (probationers). 

The Government of India have recently accorded 
provisional sanction to an iucro.asc in the p.ay of the 
inspector of registration from Rs. 300 to Rs. 300 — 20 
— 100, and in that of probationere from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30, and to the imiiroved grading of district aud 
rnr.al sub-registnire. Copies of the correspondence 
are annexed.* The revised scales of pay and grading, 
and the allowances at present enjoyed by membei-s of 
the registration service are generally adequate, in 
view of the nature of the duties to bo performed by 
them and the educational and social qualifications 
demanded of them at the time of appointment. As 
indicated in the recent correspondence, the Local 
Government would be prepared to place, the leave 
reserve in the Rs. 75 grade. Failing this, the position 
of probationers might be improved by allowing them 
pay of Rs. 50 xier mensem from the outset. 

The oflicers of the registration service draw travel- 
ling allowance and daily allowances under the ordinary 
rides as laid down in the civil service regulations, but 
when required to attend at a private residence for the 
registration or acceiitance of a document district sub- 
registrars and sub-registrars of all grades draw niilc.igo 
rate at annas -1 a mile under Article J of the table of 
fees (paragraph lOf of the Registration Manual, 1912), 
provided the distance tvarellcd is morn than a mile. 

Several district sub-registrars and sub-registnirs 
dra.w personal allowances in addition to their salary. 

* No. 3171 R., dated tlic the 2Gtli .\pril 1!I13, to the 
Govermneiit of Iiulia, and No. 1472, dated the IGth Septouiber 
1913, from the Government of India. 


AFPEKDlGES. , 



The names of these officers and the amount of their 
personal allorrances are noted helow : — 

Maulvi Ahdus Samad, distiict sub-registrar, Rs. 7 
per month. 

Babu Mathura Pmsad, district sub-registrar, Rs. 10 
per mouth. 

Babu Binod Behari Be, sub-registrar, Bs. IS per 
month. 

Maulvi Nisar Ali, sub -registrar, Rs. 8 per month. 

These allowances were granted to compensate the 
officers concerned for loss sustained in consequence of 
changes in the conditions of service. 

number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. — The number of posts in the different 
grades as recently sanctioned is shown below : — 



Rs. 

No. 

Inspection of registration 



offices 

300—20—400 

1 

District sub-registrars — 



Grade I. - 

250 

3 

II. - 

225 

6 

„ III. - 

200 

5 

IV, - - - 

175 

3 

Total 

- 

- 16 

Sub-registrars — 



Grade I. - 

150 

12 

.. n. - - - 

125 

29 

(includes 2 

sub-registrars paid by 

comimssion : average 

income. 

Rs. 125.) 



„ III. - - - 

100 

30 

(includes 1 

sub-registrar 

paid by 

commission : average 

income, 

Rs. 100.) 



„ IV. - - - 

75 

35 

„ V. - - - 

SO 

10 

Probationers 

30 

5 


The 5th grade of sub-registrars provides a leave 
reserve. The probationers are attached to offices at 
district headquarters stations, and are there trained in 
their duties. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily, or otherwise, by officers 
of the various services . — No officer of the registra- 
tion department holds any appointment outside the 
authorised cadre. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — No addition to the present cadre is 
required in excess of the appointments provisionally 
sanctioned by the Government of India in their letter 
No. 1472, dated the 16th September 1913. 


any other person, or to appoint any candidate to any 
of the grades of snh-registrars on special grounds 
without calling for nominations from commissioners of 
divisions. 

4. Candidates must ordinarily fulfil the following 
conditions : — 

(a) They must belong to families resident within 

the division iu which the racancy has 
occurred ; 

(b) They must not be over 25 years of age ; 

(c) — (i) They must have passed the I.A. or I.Sc. 

examination of the O.alcutta Bniversity 
or the corresponding examination of 
another recognised Indian university, or 
have qualifications declared by Govern- 
ment to he equivnleut to passing such 
examinations; or 

(zi) They must have passed the higher standard 
or the final examinatiou of the Arabic 
department of a recognised madrasah, 
and have sufficient knowledge ot English 
for the proper peformance of the duties 
of a sub-registrar. 

Commissioners are not precluded from 
nominating ijersons who have not these 
educational qualifications but who have 
sufficient knowledge of English to enable 
them' to discharge efficiently the duties 
of a sub-registrar, and whose claims ap- 
pear, for particular reasons, to deserve 
special consideration. 

(d) They must be able to read with facility docu- 

ments written in the vernacular language of 
the division. 

5. No list of 'candidates will in future he kept 
either in the office [of the Inspector- General of Regis- 
tration or in the Bihar and Orissa Secretariat, and no 
notice will be taken of applications for appointment as 
sub-registrar addressed to those offices. 

6. An officer appointed under these inles will be 
considered to be on probation for two years, and will 
not be confirmed at the end of this period if his work 
is foimd to be unsatisfactory, or if he fails to pass such 
examinations as may be prescribed by Government. 
At the expiry of the probationary period the district 
registrar will submit a report to the Inspector-General 
on the officer’s work and ability. 

H. McPhebson, 

Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Revenue Depabtsient. 


ANNEXUBB. 

The 7th March 1913. 

No. 2229B. — -The following revised rules for the 
appointment of sub-registrars in the Registration 
Department, Bihar and Orissa, are published for 
general information in supersession of Rule 19 in 
Chapter V., Part II., pages 147-48 of the Bengal 
Registration Manual, 1912 : — 

Rules for appointment in the Registration Department, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

In the province of Bihar and Orissa, appointments 
to the Registration Department will ordinarily be made 
on the nomination of commissioners of divisions, who 
should make their selection, as far as practicable, from 
the candidates recommended by district officers. 

2. On the occurrence of a vacancy in any division, 
the commissioner of the division will be called on 
by Government to nominate three candidates for the 
vacancy. 

3. One of these three nominees will, as a rale, be 
selected'for appointment, but the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council reserves to himself the right to appoint 


No. 3474R/I.R.— 26, 

From the Honoubabeb Mr. H. MoPhbeson, I.O.S., 
SbobetabY to the Govebnmbnt of Bihab. and 
Obissa, to the Secbetabv to the Government of 
India, Some Department. Dated Ranchi, 
the 26tb April 1913. 

SlB, 

I AM directed to invite a reference to Mr. 
Butler’s letter. No. 924, dated the 11th May 1912, in 
paragraph 2 of which the sanction of the Government 
of India was communicated to the appointment of one 
Inspector of Registration Offices for this province on 
a salary of Bs. 300 per mensem. In paragraph 3, 
directions were given that district sub-registrars and 
rural sub-registrars should be taken on to the cadre 
of the province in which they were serving at the time 
of the territorial distribution, and that proposals 
should be submitted subsequently to the Goverament 
of India for the formation of a graded service. 

2. In accordance with these instructions the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council submits the following 
proposals for the consideration of the Government of 

Q 2 
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India. The cadre of the service as taken over on 
1st April 1912 is shown in the following statement : — 



Rate of 

No. in 
Grade, 

Total 

Grade. 

Monthly 

Pay. 

Moxxthly 

Cost. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. — Inspector of Jlegisira- 

300 

1 

300 

tinn Offices. 




II. — District Suh-Regis- 




trars. 




I. - - - - 

250 

1 

250 

II. - 

225 

1 

225 

III. - - - - 

200 

3 

600 

lY. - 

175 

11 

1,925 

Total of District "I 
Sub-Registrars J 

— 

16 

3,000 

HI.— Rural Suh- 




Registrars. 




I. - - - - 

150 

10 

1,500 

II. - 

125 

26* 

3,250 

m. - 

100 

32f 

3,200 

IV. - 

75 

39 

2,925 

V. - - - - 

50 

lot 

500 

Probationers - 

20 

3 

60 

Total of Rural \ 
Registrars • / 

— 

120 

11,435 


* Including three officers p.iid by coinmissioti, whose 
average monthly income is about Ils. 125 each. 

t Including one officer paid by commission, wliose average 
monthly income is about Es. 100. 

1 These officers form a leave reserve. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is con- 
vinced, after careful consideration that the present 
grading of the service is conducive neither to efficiency 
nor to the true interests of the public. The pi-ospects 
of promotion from the lower grades are too small to 
attract suitable men, and discontent and lack of 
interest are prevalent amongst the existing staff. 
The existing arrangements appear to require modi- 
fication in three* directions, namely, by an improve- 
ment of the status of the inspector ; a redistribution 
among the grades of both district and rural sub- 
registrars to secure a reasonable flow of promotion, 
and an amelioration in the conditions of probationary 
service. The manner in which it is proposed to caivy 
out these changes is explained below, 

4. The Government of India have already sanc- 
tioned one appointment of Inspector of Registration 
Offices on Bs. 300 per mensem. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council agrees with the Govei-nment of 
India in thinking that one inspector is sufficient for 
the needs of the province, but he is strongly of opinion 
that the status of the appointment should be improved. 
In Bengal there are three inspectorships on E,s. 300, 
on Rs. 400, and on Bs. SOO respectively. In Bihar 
and Orissa there will be only one prize appointment 
for the service, which will usually be filled by selection 
from soine senior district sub-registrars. His Honour 
in Council therefore desires to reconunend that it should 
carry a progressive pay. of Rs. 300 rising in five years 
to Rs. 400. 

5. Next comes the question of the grading and pay 
of district sub-X'egistrars and rural sub-registrars. 
Of the 129 sub-registry offices in the province, three at 
headquarters stations and fom at outlying stations 
are in charge of officers emppyed in the genei-al line 
of administration who perform the work of a sub- 
reglstinr in addition to their other duties.. The 


remaining 122 separate registration offices, 18 at head- 
quarters stations, and 104 at outlying places are in 
charge of officers of the department. Of the head- 
quarters posts, two, which are comparatively unim- 
portant. are at present held by raral sub-registrars 
and district sub-registrars. As no change in this 
distribution is at present contemplated, the actual 
numbers of district sub-registrars and rural sub- 
registrars required are respectively* IG and 106. The 
statement in paragraph 3 above includes 16 district 
sub-registrars and 107 rural sub-registrars. The 
reduction from 107 to 106 in the number of the latter 
is due to the recent abolition of a separate registration 
office in one of the Santal Parganas sub-divisions. 
Of the 106 rural sub-registrarships four are held by 
officcra who declined to accept the conditions of the 
graded seiwice introduced in 1905, and are at present 
paid by' commission ; but in calculating the total 
strength of the service these officers have been taken 
into account, as they will, on retirement, bo reyfiaced 
by' salaried officers of the corresponding grade 

6. As regards district sub-registrars, the Inspector- 
Genex-al has pressed very strongly for the abolition of 
the lowest grade of Rs. 175, and for the constitution 
of a service in three grades on the following rates of 
pay: Rs. 200, Rs. 250, and Bs. 300. “At present,” 
Mr. Ahmad m-ltes, “ there is a uniform rate of 
increment from the lowest grade of sub-registrar to 
“ the highest grade of district sub-registrar, which 
“ could be justified only' if the nature of duties was 
“ the same throughout the scale and higher position 
“ meant only a longer period of service. As a matter 
“ of fact, however, the duties of a district sub-registrar 
“ require administrative capacity, the exercise of 
“ which is hardly required of sxib-registrars in the 
“ mufassil offices. Moreover, the cost of living is 
“ nccessaiily highn' in the case of district sub- 
“ registrars, stationed, as they' ai-e, at district head- 
“ quai-ters in the midst of other gazetted officers." 
While His Honour in Coxuieil i-ecognises the force of 
these arguments, he does not consider th.at they afford 
sufficient justifxcixtion for the radical changes pi'oposed 
by the Inspector-General and he is of opixxion that the 
reqxxiremeixts of the case w'ould bo xxxet by' a redis- 
tributioxx of the pi-esent grading on the lines ixxdicatcd 
in paragx-aph- 25 of the Rcsolutioxx No. 69-2024-35 
recorded in the Homo Depax'tixxexxt oix the 15th De- 
cember 1881, viz., that when the ixxitial pay is low the 
grading should be so arxxxuged that the largest nxmxber 
of posts shall be ixx the intermediate grades. 

On this px'ineiixle His Honour in Council xvould 
ax'i'ange the 16 appoixxtxnents of distxuct sub-i'egistxurs 
thxxs : — 

Monthly cost. 

Rs. 


3 in grade 

I. 

on Rs. 250 - 

750 

5 „ 

II. 

„ 225 - 

- 1,125 

*> I, 

HI. 

200 - 

. 1,000 

3 „ 

IV. 

„ 175 - 

- 525 


Tot.al 16 3,400 


The monthly cost is Rs. 3,400 against Rs. 3,000 
now incui-x-ed. 

7. In the case of the rux-al sub-x-egistrai-s I am 
desired to recoxnmend that the 106 posts should be 
distr-ibuted in foxxr grades according to the actuarial 
scale of 2 : 5 : : 5 : 6 which has beexx adoyited by' the 
Govex-nxuexxt of Bengal. 

The distributioxx will then be as folloxvs : — 

Moxxthly' cost. 


Rs. 


12 in 

gx-ade 

I. 

oix Rs. 150 - 

- 1,800 

29 


H. 

„ 125 - 

- 3,625 

30 

>> 

III. 

„ 160 - 

- 3,000 

35 

Total 106 

ff 

IV. 

tt 75 

- 2,625 

11,050 
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T}ie distribution above pi-oposed differs very 
slightly from that now in force, and the additional 
monthly cost is Bs. 175 only, or Es. 250 if one 
abolished office be taken into account. 

3. Lastly, in regard to the provision of a leave 
reserve and a probationer class, the attention of the 
Govern aieut of India is invited to paragraphs 4 and 
5 of Sir Herbert Eisley’s letter, No. 1772, dated the 
17th August 1904, to the Government of Bengal, in 
which the principles to be followed in dealing with 
these classes of appointments were laid down. A total 
percentage of 12 was pr’escribed as a reserve for leave 
vacancies and casualties, and it was recommended that 
the leave reserve should either be added to the last 
grade or should form a separate grade on Es. 50 a 
month, while probationers should receive a subsistence 
allowance of Es. 20 a month. The latter of these 
suggestions was accepted, and there ai'e now in this 
province 10 officers in the leave reserve grade on 
Es. 50 while three probationers draw an allowance of 
Es. 20 a month. The combined number (13) falls 
short of the prescribed percentage of 12 on the total 
strength of the service, and it is therefore proposed 
that the number of probationers should be increased 
from three to five, which is equivalent to 4 per centum 
of the total service, the percentage suggested by 
Sir Herbert Eisley as a casualty or recruitment rate. 
In view of the rise in prices, of the recommendation 
of the Ministerial Officers’ Salaried Commission that 
Es. 25 per month should be the minimum pay of a 
ministerial probationer, and of the comparatively 
superior status of rural sub-registrars. His Honour in 
Council is of opinion that the registration of pro- 
bationers should be granted an allowance of Es. 30 
instead of Es. 20 as at present. He also recommends 
that leave reserve be provided in the lowest (fourth) 
grade of rural sub-registrars, to which a pay of Es. 75 
per month' is attached, and no longer form a separate 
grade on Es. 50. The proposed addition to the 
IVth grade on account of leave reserve will not affect 
the grading that has been recommended in para- 


graph 8 above for the 106 appointments or offices th.it 
have to be filled by rural sub-registrars. If these 
recommendations be accepted the prospects of the 
latest recruits to the service will be materially im- 
proved and the service as a whole wiU be correspond- 
ingly strengthened. 

The acceptance of the recommendations now made 
will involve an increase of annual cost amoimting to 
Es. 11,780, or 6 per cent., thus : — 


Item. 

Present 

cost. 

Proposed 

cost. 


1 

Rs. 1 

Es. 

1. Inspectors 

3,600 

4,400 

2. District sub-registrars - 

36,000 

40,800 

3. Eural „ 

1,30,500/ 

1,32,600 

4. Leave reserve 

6,000 1 

9,000 
(added to 
grade IV.) 

5. Probationers 

720 

1,800 

Total - 

1.76,820 

1,88,600 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council considers that 
the increased efficiency of the department which will 
result from the proposed changes fully justifies this 
additional expenditure, and he therefore trusts that 
his present proposals will be favourably considered 
by the Government of India. 

10. The usual proposition statement in duplicate 
is enclosed herewith. It has been accepted by the 
Accountant-General, subject to the remarks in 
column 5 of the statement in paragraph 2 above. 

’ ' I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient Servant 
H. McPherson. 

Secretary to the Government. 
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District Sub- 
Registrar on 
Rs. 225 . 

District Sub- 
Registrars on 
Rs. 200 each. 

Disfiict Sub- 
Registi ars on 
Rs. 175 each. 
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Sub . Registrars 
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Sub - Registrars 
on Rs. 125 each. 

Sub - Registrars 
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Sub - Rcgistrais 
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t,ca\ e reserve on 
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Order 

_ sanctioning 
present 
establisliment, 
Government of 

Department. 

Date. 

^^2 

c 

Govorn- 
nient of 
India, 
Homo 
Depart- 
ment, 
No. 924 . 


Including 10 posts of leave rcForvc. 
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jVb. 1472, dated Simla, the IQlli Septemler 1913. 

From 0. W. Hj. Cotton, Fsq., Defdty Segdetabt 
to the Govbenment of India, Home 
Department, to the Sbcbetaet to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Bevende Department. 

I am directed to say that, subject to snch modifi- 
cation as may hereafter he directed by the Secretaiy 
of State, to whom the result of the redistribution of 
the registration establishments in the three newly 


constituted provinces will he reported, the Govein- 
ment of India sanction the proposals for the recristration 
establishment of the proidnce of Bihar and Orissa 
contained in your letter, Ho. 3471B.. — lR.-d6. dated 
the 26th April 1913, with the exception of that to 
provide for the leave reserve in the lovrest grade of 
rural sub-registrars on Rs. 7o a month, which has not 
been suggested in the case of Bengal and for which 
the Government of India fail to see adequate justifica- 
tion. The leave reserve should, as hitherto, constitute 
a separate grade on Rs. .50 a month. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


■Written Statement relating to the Registration Department, being the Corporate 
Opinion of the Opeicbrs of the Registration Department, Bihar and Orissa. 

(Put ill by Mr. A. Ahmad.) 


The Inapector of Registration Offices, the district 
sub-registrars, and sub-registrars who appended their 
signatures* below met at Sikandar ManzU to lay down 
their following wishes to be represented before the 
Royal Commission through the Inspector- General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa. 


Increment of Pay. 

(a) The pay of the inspector of registration offices 
to commence from Rs, 400, rising to Rs. 500. 


(6) The post of district sub-registrars to be 
classified in three grades, with the following salaiy : — 


Grade. 

Bate of Pay. j 

1 

Number in each 
[ Grade. 


1 

Rs. I 


I. - - - 

350 1 

3 

n. - - - 

800 

5 

III. - 

250 

8 


"With a view to increasing the prize posts of the 
department, the sadr sub-registrarships of Sambalpur, 
Palamau, and Sonthal Parg.anas to be merged into 
district sub-registrarships. When this is done, the 
numbers in the different grades of district sub-registrars 
should be : — 


Grade. 

Rate of Pay. j 

Number in each 
Grade. 


Rs. 


I. - 

350 

4 

II. - 

300 

6 

in. - 

250 

9 


* The statement .was signed ly 23 c.ffioers, 


(e) The pay of snb-registrars should range betireen 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 on a time scale as follows : — 

Rs. 100 to Rs. 175 in 15 years by annual increments 
of Rs. 5. 

Rs. 200 on completing 20 years' approved service. 
If the time scale of pay cannot for any reason be 
introduced, the service should be divided into five 
grades as follows : — 


Grade. 

Bate of Pay. 

Number in each 
Grade. 


Rs. 


I. - 

200 

15 

n. - 

175 

22 

III. - 

150 

30 

IT. - 

125 

24 

T. - - - 

100 

15 


The pay of officers who form the leave reserve 
should be Rs. 75 and of probationers Rs. 50. The 
mimber of leave reserve should be increased to at least 
15, so that it may not be necessary to employ proba- 
tioners to act as sub-registrars in independent charge 
of offices. The period of probation should he ordinarily 
one year. 

2. One officer may be recruited annually from this 
department in the executive branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service or in the Excise Department. 

3. Article 478 of the Civil Service Regulations not 
to apply to such officers as entered the department 
before October 1905. 

4. Past seiwices (before the reorganisation of the 
department) to be taken into consideration in calculating 
pension. 

5. All the officers of this department should be 
treated as gazetted officers. 

6. The position of ministerial officers of the depart- 
ment to be improved. The pay of head clerks at sadr 
should be from Rs. 50 to Rs. 75, and of junior clerks 
in sadr offices and of clerks and muharirs in muffasil 
offices from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50, 


APPENDIX IX. 


Memorandum prepared by the Assam' Administration 


1.’ The present regulations as to reornitment, 
training and probation, and whether these' regu- 
lations are satisfactory ? — The present regulations as 


on the Registration Department. 

to recmitment and probation of sub-registrars including 
special sub-registrars are to be found in the rules 
framed under Bastem Bengal and Assam Govem- 

Q 4 
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ment Notification, No. 1728 G., dated the 8th May 
1007, of -svliich a copy is forwarded here-ivith. It is 
unnecessary for me to recapitulate them. Special 
training is not required for registration work. The 
rules as to probation and examination (II., Nos. 10-14) 
are sufficient safeguard against the retention of the 
services of unsuitable men. 

The present regulations are, in my opinion, satis- 
factory. These rules, I may add, do not of course 
apply to ex-officio sub-registrars who are govemed by 
the rules of their own departments. The districts of 
the Assam Valley Division, where registration is light, 
are entirely manned by them, while the work in the 
disti-icts of Sylhet and Oaohar is practically aU done by 
the sub-registrars proper. 

2. The rates of pay and. allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 
the present rates of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory 1 

o. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. 

(а) In 1890 five sub-registrars, known as special 
sub-registrars, and stationed at the district head- 
quartera ai.d the four sub-divisional headquarters of 
the Sylhet district drew pa 3 ’ ranging from Bs. 50 to 
Rs. 75 a month plus commission either at 10 per cent., 
or on the Bengal sliding scale. Rural sub-registrars 
were paid by commission, generally at the rate of 
50 per cent, on aU fees on which commission is payable. 
They had to pay for their own establishment, office 
accommodation, &o. Ex-officio sub-registrars, most of 
whom were officers of the Provincial Executive Ser- 
vice, received commission, generallj’ at the rate of 
25 per cent, on the fees realised. They did the work 
of the Assam Vallej'. 

(б) There was no very material change between 
1890 and 1900, though some additional officers were 
appointed. In 1908 the department was reorganised 
on the same lines as had been sanctioned for Eastern 
Bengal. In Sylhet and Caohar sub-registrai-s were 
div'ided into six grades (including one of probationers) 
remimerated by salaiy only and were amalgamated 
svith the Eastern Bengal sendee, the special sub- 
registrars of the sub-divisional headquarters being 
convei-ted into ordinary sub-registrars. The remaining 
special sub-registrara were absorbed into the four 
grades of the Eastern Bengal service. In the Assam 
Valley no change was made, the work continuing to be 
done by cx-officio sub-registrara. 

(c) The present staff, which was sanctioned by 
Assam Administration Memorandum No. 2061 G., 
dated the 21st April 1913, is as follows : — 


Suh-Regislrars. 


Grade. 

Number. 

I 

Paj. 

I. - 

2 

Rs. 

150 

n. - 

: 4 

125 

lU. - 

5 

100 

rv. - 

6 

75 

V. - 

2 

50 

j 

Probationer ' 

1 i 

20. (Haised to Us. 30 "by 
tlie order of tlie Govei*n- 
ment of India contained 
in their letter, No. 1474, 
dated the 16th September 
1913). ■ 

Total - 

20 



There are also two special sub-registrars on 
Rs. 175 — 5 — 250, the pay rising by annual increments 
of Rs. 5. This alteration was made in consequence of 
the separation of Assam from Eastern Bengal. The 
chief changes were (1) the substitution of incremental 
rises of salary for the two special sub-registrars, their 
number not admitting of a graded seiwice, (2) the 
readjustment of the grading of sub-registrars, so as 
to restore the sanctioned proportion of the various 
grades. 

The two suh-registrars in Grade V. and the one 
probatitioner form a reseiwe for acting on leave and 
casualtj' vacancies. VTien their services are not 
required for this purpose, they work in the Sadr 
offices. 

The special sub-registrars and sub-registrar's are, 
like sub-deputy collectors, non-gazetted officers and 
are subject to the uncovenanted leave and pension 
rules. Government has, however, delegated to the 
Inspector- Genei'al of Registration the power of grant- 
iirg them leave, sirbject to the condition of the fact 
being raported to Government before a certain date. 
Extension of sei'vice beyond the age of 55 years is 
granted by Government in case of special suh-registrars 
and 60 j-ears in case of srrb-registi-ars. Power of 
sanctioning extension to srrb-registrars up to 60 has 
been delegated to the Inspector- Genera I of Regis- 
tration. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held temporarily or otherwise. — Outside the 
regular cadre there are 16 ex-offiicio sub-registrars. 
These are all, with the exception of one Mauzadar, 
extra assistant commissioners, whose registration work 
forms a part of their ordinary duties. They receive by 
way of remuneration commission at the rate of 25 per 
cent. Deputy commissioners are ex-officio district 
registrara ; thej- receive no extra remimeration. The 
present rates of pay and allowances including those 
dealt with under (ii) (iii) are in all cases satisfactory. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — No addition is required to the present 
cadre. 

The 12th September 1913. 

A. B. Edwards, 

Offg. Inspcrlor-Gcncrdl of 
Registration, Assam. 

ANNEXURE. 

The Sth May 1907. 

No. 1728 G. — The following rules which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has been pleased to make to regulate 
the appointment and promotion of sub-registrars ai'c 
published for general information : — 

Rules for the Appointment and Promotion of 
Officers of the Registration Department. 

I. — Special Sdb-Reoistkars. 

1. Special sub-registrars vviR ordinarily be recruited 
by selection from among the most competent of the sub- 
registrars, not necessarilj' from the higher grades, and 
no sub-registrar can chum to be appointed a sxiecial 
sub-registrar on the ground of seniority or otherwise. 

2. Each district registrar shall, one month after 
the publication of these rules, submit to the Inspector- 
General the name of the sxib-registrar in his district 
whom he considers best qualified for appointment as 
special sub-registrar, and the Inspector- General shall 
enter the name of the sub-registrar so selected in a 
register to be opened in his office which will be styled 
“ Register of officers selected for appointment as 
special sub-registrar.” 

3. Should the Inspector-General consider a sub- 
registrar who has been nominated by a district registrar 
under Rule (2) to be unfit for appointment ns special 
sub-registrar, he shall report the case to Government 
for orders. 
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4. It shall be competent for the district registrar 
from time to time to request that the name of another 
sub-registrar may be substituted for that of the ofScer 
originally nominated from his district, if he is of 
opinion that the latter is inferior in capacity to the 
new nominee, or that he has forfeited his claim to a 
nomination through neglect of duty or otherwise, and 
the Inspector-General shall correct his register accord- 
ingly, unless he has strong reasons for disagreeing with 
the district registrar, when he shall report the case for 
the orders of Government. 

5. The Inspector-General shall have the right to 
enter in the register prescribed in Rule (2) the name of 
any sub-registrar whom he considers fit for appoint- 
ment as special sub-registrar, even though he has not 
been selected by the district registrar. 

6. Appointment to fill permanent vacancies in the 
ofiice of special sub-registrar will ordinarily be made by 
Government on the I’eport of the Inspector-General by 
selection from among the sub-registrars whose names 
have been registered as aforesaid. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor reserves to himself the 
right to order the entry in the register of the name of 
any sub-registrar who has not been selected by the 
district registrar or Inspector- General, or of any other 
person whose appointment as special sub-registrar he 
considers desirable on public grounds. 

8. When the nominee of a district registrar has 
received a permanent appointment as special sub- 
registrar, the district registrar concerned will submit 
a fresh nomination to the Inspector-General. 

9. Leave and other temporary vacancies in the 
ofiice of special sub-registrar will be filled by one of 
the sub- registrars entered in the register of selected 
candidates prescribed in Rule (2). 

10. Promotions to the difierent grades of special 
sub-i'egistrars will ordinarily be made by seniority 
with due regard to fitness, but the Lieutenant- 
Govemor reserves to himself the right to give special 
promotion to any officer for meritorious service, or 
for other exceptional reasons. 

11. The [nspector-General should, as far as pos- 
sible, himself inspect the offices of the sub-registrars 
whose names have been entered in the register of 
selected candidates, and he is empowered to remove 
from the said register the name of any candidate 
whom after inspecting his office, he considei's unfit for 
the post of special sub-registrar. 

II. — Sub-Registkabs. 

1. Appointments will ordinarily be made in the 
first instance to the grade of probationer, but the 
Lieutenant-Govei-nor reserves to' himself the right to 
appoint a candidate to any of the grades of sub-registrar 
on special grounds. 

2. Candidates for appointment as sub-registrar 

must — „ , „ 

(а) be hand fide domiciled residents of the Province 

of Eastern Bengal and Assam ; 

(б) be under 26 years of age ; 

(c) (i) have passed the first arts examination of 

the Calcutta University (or the corre- 
sponding examination of another recog- 
nised Indian University) ; or 

(ii) have read up to the F.A. standard after 

having passed the entrance examination 
of the Calcutta University (or of another 
recognised Indian University) from the 
Anglo-Persian Department of a mad- 
rassah; or 

(iii) be passed students of the Arabic depart- 

ment of a madrassah and have satisfied 
the district registrar that they have suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to enable 
them to discharge efficiently the duties 
of sub-registrar. 

(d) fm-nish a certificate of good moral character. 

and, before appointment (must) furnish a 
certificate of good health, signed by the civil 
surgeon of his district, 


(e) if a Government servant, be holding an ap- 
pointment superior to that of a ministerial 
officer. 

The Lieutenant-Governor reserve.^ to him.seif the 
right to relax all or any of the above conditions in 
special cases. 

3. Candidates for appointment will, in the first 
place, submit their applications in a form to be pro- 
scribed b 3 ' the Inspector-General, which a ill be available 
gratis at the office of the district registrar, to the regis- 
trar of their district, and such applications will be filed 
by the district registrar in his office. 

4. When called upon by the Inspector-General 
to submit nominations for the appointment of pro- 
bationers, the district registrar will consider the 
applications, and, after interviewing the candidates, 
with due regard to fitness and family claims and social 
position and to the due representation of the different 
communities in the district, shall submit to the In- 
spector-General the names of the two candidates 
whom he considers best qualified for appointment as 
sub-registrar. 

5. On receipt of the district registrar’s nominations 
the Inspector-General, having regard to the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates and to the due representation 
of different communities in the department, shidl select 
one of them and enter his name in the register of can- 
didates for appointment as sub-registrar maintained in 
his office. The district registrar will bo informed of 
the name of the candidate selected for his district. 

6. In addition to the names of the candidates 
nominated by district registrars and selected by the 
Inspector- General the names of any candidates spe- 
cially selected by Government shall be entered in the 
register of candidates. 

7. Permanent vacancies in the probationers' grade 
will be filled by the appointment of candidates whose 
names have been registered as prescribed in Rules (5) 
and (6), as also will temporaiy vacancies to which it is 
not possible to post a sub-registrar in grade V or a 
probationer. 

8. On the appointment of a registered candidate of 
a district to a permanent vacancy, or in the event of 
his becoming over age or otherwise ineligible to hold 
an appointment, the district registrar will be requested 
by the Inspector- General to submit fresh nominations, 
and the prooedm-e will be that laid down in Rules (4) 
and (5), District registrars ai'6 not debarred from 
renominating candidates who may have failed on a 
previous recommendation to be selected by the 
Inspector-General provided that they are not 
over age. 

9. Sub-registrars in grade T and probationers will 
be appointed to fill leave and other temporary vacan- 
cies, and when not so employed will be posted to tne 
head-quarters of districts, where they will ntork in the 
office of the special sub-registrar. 

10. All officers trill be considered to be on probation 
for two years after their appointment, and their ser- 
vices may be dispensed with at the end of this period 
if their work be found to be unsatisfactoiy. At the 
expiry of the two years of the probationary period, 
district registrars will submit a report to the Inspector- 
General on the work and ability of officers. 

11. AU officers will be requn-ed to pass an exami- 
nation in the following subjects : — 

(а) The Registration Act and Rules, and aU 

circulars, and circular letters issued by the 
Inspector-General of Registration. 

(б) The Stamp Act and Rules. 

(c) The Coiu-t-fees and Bengal Tenancy Acts, and 

the rules thereunder so far as these Acts and 
Rules affect the procedure in registration 
offices. 

(d) Chapters VI. and Vll. of the CivU Procedure 

Code. 

12. The examination will be held half-yearly at 
such time and place as may be appointed. 

13. There will be one e.xamination paper consisting 
of 12 questions, set by or by order of the Inspector- 
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General. The maximum marks allotted ivill be 100 
and examinees will bo required to obtain GO marks in 
order to pass. 

14. Ofiicers failing to pass the examination within 
two years of their appointment will be liable to removal 
from the seiwice or to suppression. 

15. Promotion to the different grades of sub- 
registrars will oi’dinaiily be by seniority, subject to 
fitness. 


The Lieutenant-Governor reserves to liimself the 
right to grant special promotion to an officer for 
meritoi'ious service or other exceptional reasons. 

J. E. Webstek, 
Secretary to the Goucrnmonf of 
Hlaskrii Bengal and Assam, 


APPENDIX X. 


Memobandtoi prepared by the Government of Madras relating to the Registration Department. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation and whether these regulations 
are satisfactoi'y. 

A. Inspector-General . — The appointment is made by 
the Government and there are no lades as to the 
reci'uitment, training or jirobation. 

B. District Begistrars . — They are recruited by 
selection from among sub-registrai-s of apiiroved 
service and competency who have passed («) the 
account test, and (b) the civil judicial test, and who 
possess a knowledge of at least two vernaculars 
sufiicient to be able to transact official business. 

Sub-registrars of the higher grades, with the 
requisite examination qualifications for the post of 
district registrar, are appointed to offices at head- 
quarters stations which have been amalgamated with 
the registrar’s office and are thus trained in the work 
of a registrai-. 

C. Sul-Begistrars . — They are generally recruited 
from probationary sub-registrai-s, but occasionally 
from senior clerks of approved service after trial in 
acting vacancies. 

Sub-registrars appointed after the 1st April, 1912, 
are required to pass the criminal judicial test, lower 
grade, within two years of appointment. 

Officers obtain the requisite training whilst serving 
as probationary sub-registrars and while acting as 
sub-registrars in leave, and other vacancies. 

D. Prohationarg Suh-Jlegistrars.-—'Vh^y are re- 
cruited preferably from graduates. A working know- 
ledge of at least one vernacular is necessary. Under- 
graduate clerks of approved service, who are found fit 
to hold the post of a sub-registrar, are also sometimes 
appointed probationary sub-registrars. 

On appointment a probationary sub-registrar is 
attached to a registrar’s office where he is requh-ed to 
imdergo training in all branches of work. He is also 
required to pass departmental tests in Acts and ndes 
and in a second vernacular within one yeai- of appoint- 
ment. If he fails to pass the tests within this time he 
is liable to have his pay stopped or reduced until he 
passes them or to be discharged. He is also liable to 
be disohai'ged if he is found in any way unfit to be 
entrusted ivith the duties of a registering officer. 

The regulations work salisfactdiily. 

2. The rates of pay. and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present, time and whether 
the present rates of pay and allowances are 
satisfactory. 

A. Inspector-General . — ^Tlife pay wns Es. 1,250 in 
1890, and continues to be the same. ■ 


B. District liegistrars. 


1 

Grade. | 

i 

Rates of pay and allo^sances. 

1890. 

1900. 

1 

At present (from 
1st Januarj' 1913). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

I. 

^^500 

1500 1 

+500 . 

n. 

tsoo 

400 ! 

400 

in. 

t250 

350 

330 

IV. 

t200 

300 

300 

V. 

•fl75 

250 

250 

VI. 

floO 

200 

200 

YH. 

j 

tlOO 

175 

i 



* With a conmii'sion not exceeding Rs. 100. 

+ Wit!) a commission not exceeding Es. ,'iO. 
i X«tc . — The Rcgistiar nC Jiadras-Chingleput and the 
personal assistant to the Inspector-General of Registration 
drew and continue to draw a local allowance ot Rs. 50 each. 


C. Suh-Begistrars. 


Grade. 

*1890. 

flSOO. 

JAt 

present. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

l.(n) 

Rs. 90 -b commission at the'' 





rate of 20 per 





cent, on the col- 





lections subject 





to a maximum 

L 

150 

150 


of Rs. 600 for a 





full year. 




I.{5) 

„ 75 -t- Do. do. ^ 




n. 

„ 60 -b Do. do. 

125 

125 

in. 

„ 50 -b Do. do. 

100 

100 

IV. 

„ 45 -b Do. do. 

90 

90 

V. 

„ 40 -b Do. do. 

SO 

SO 

VI. 

,. 35 -b Do. do. 

' 70 

70 

vn. 

„ 30 -b Do. do. 

GO 

60 

vm. 

„ 25 -b Do. do. 

50 

50 


* Local allonaiice to sub-regislrars at two stations at 
Ks. 15 per mensem. 

t Local allowaiice to sul)-icgistrai-s at fonr stations at 
Rs. 15 per men'-em. 

• 1 Local allowance to suh-rcgistrais at two stations at 

Tis. 25 ^per mensem' and to sub-registrars at seven other 
stations at Rs. 16 per mensem. 
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D. Probationary Sub-Seyistrars. 


1890. 

1900. 

j At present. 

Bs. 20 per mensem for graduates and 
Bs. 15 per mensem for under-gradu- I 
ates ; a commission of 20 per cent, of | 
the collections subject to a maximum 
of Bs. 50 per mensem was paid in i 
addition when placed in charge of | 
registration offices. 

Bs. 15 per mensem on first en- 
tertainment and Bs. 20 on 
passing the departmental | 
tests ; an allowance of Bs. 10 
per mensem in addition when 
in charge of a registration 
office. 

Bs. 15 per mensem on first enter- 
tainment and Bs, 20 on passing 
the depai'tmental tests ; a local 
allowance of Bs. 10 per mensem 
in addition when placed in charue 
of registration offices. 


Tie present rates of pay and allowances are on the whole satisfactory. A memorial from probationary 
snb-registrai-s is under consideration. 


3._ The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. 

S. District Registrars. 

Number of 
posts. 

1 
2 
4 

4 

5 
4 


Grade I. 

„ n. 

ni. 
., IT. 

„ YI. 


No separate provision is made for leave and training 
as the vacancies, both permanent and temporary, are 
filled from the grades of sub-registrars. 

C. Sub-Registrars. 

Number of 
posts. 


Grade I. 23 

„ n. 34 

nr. 115 

„ IV. 69 

Y. - - - ■ - 69 

„ YI. 69 

„ YH. 57 

„ Yin, 65 


During periods of pressure temporary sub-regis- 
trars are appointed to work jointly with the per- 
manent ofiicer. 

The probationary sub-registrars form at present 
both the leave and training reserve. 


D. Probationary Sub-Registrars. 

There are 60 probationary sub-registrars, of whom, 
as a rule, 36 draw pay at Bs. 20 per mensem, and the 
rest at Bs, 15 per mensem. 

No provision is, from the nature of the appointment, 
made in the cadre for leave and training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily or otherwise. 

B. and C. District Registrars and Stih-Registrars. 

No appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held temporarily or otherwise. 

D. Probationary Sub-Registrars. 

Probationary sub-registrars are appointed when 
available to temporary joint sub-registrarships. 

5. Whether any addition is re(juired to the 
present cadre. 


S. District Registrars. 

No addition is at present required. 

0. and D. Sub-Registrars and Probationary 
Sub-Registrars. 

A suggestion has been made to the Government 
that the existing cadre of probationary sub-registrars 
is not sufficient in number for the leave vacancies and 
that the cadre of sub-registrars itself should be in- 
creased so as to afford the leave reserve, the probation- 
ary sub-registrars reduced in number serving as the 
training reserve. But the proposal has not yet come 
up to Government in a definite form. 


APPENDIX XI. 


Mbmoeandum prepared by the Goveknment of Bombay' relating to the Bbgistbation Dbpaetment. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training, and probation, and whether these regu- 
lations are satisfactory? 

Methods of recruitment . — The methods of recruit- 
ment for the various grades and the educational or 
other qualifications required are given below : — 

(a) The Inspector-General of Begistration and 
District Begistrars are covenanted or statutory civil 
servants. 

(5) The inspectors of registration are recruited by 
selection from efficient sub-registrars, or from among 
the clerical establishment attached to the offices of the 
Inspector-General of Begistration or Sub-Begistrar of 
Bombay. 

(c) The sub-registrars are appointed from among 
the clerical staff in the various offices imder the 
control of the Inspector- General of Begistration, or 
from probationer sub-registrars. 


(d) The probationer sub-registrars are selected by 
the Inspector- General of Begistration from among appli- 
cants of good education and possessing a knowledge of 
English; a few are graduates. In making selections 
regai-d is had to the desirability of disti-ibuting appoint- 
ments equitably among different races and castes. 

Note . — The local government have recently decided 
that the recruitment in the case of sub-registrai-s shall 
be as follows : — Of the 18 average annual vacancies of 
sub-registrars, about II are to be given to probationers, 
three to sub-i'egistrars’ karkuns. and fom- to other sub- 
ordinates of the department. 

Training . — A special course of training is prescribed 
for probationers who are required to pass the prescribed 
departmental test after six months’ training, and are 
then put in independent charge of sub-registrars’ 
posts, generally a small charge in the beginning. The 
subordinate staff get the necessary training in the 
course of their official duties. 
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Probation . — Tlio probationers or persons selected 
for snb-registrarships from the subordinate staff of the 
department remain on probation for one year, and after 
their work is approved by the registrar of the district, 
they are confirmed in their appointments. 

Opinion as to whether the present regnlations 
regarding recruitment, &c., are satisfactory or re- 
quire modification. — They are satisfactoiy. 

Course of training for probationer sub-registrars.— 
Bveiy probationer sub-registrar on taking up' his 
appointment is required to go through the following 
course : — 

Eight days will be devoted to the perasal of the 
folloiving papers : — 

Act XVI. of 1908. 

Table of fees. 

Stamp Act II. of 1899. 

Rules and circulars. 

The Transfer of Property Act, IV. of 1882, with 
amendments. 

Tho Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, XVII. 
of 1879 (Chapters VIII. and VIIIa. amended 
up to date, and rules under the same). 

The probationer will, as he proceeds, make notes 
of any doubts or difiiculties which suggest themselves 
to him and will get them solved by the sub-registrar 
in the morning of the day following. 

2. He should spend a week in taking thumb im- 
pressions. 

The sub-registrar to whose ofiice the probationer 
is attached should pay special attention to the training 
of the probationer in this branch of his study. After 
training, the probationer can, like other sub-registrars, 
be examined by a gazetted officer and given certificate 
of proficiency. 

3. He will spend a week in observing the whole 
process of registration and examining the registers, 
indexes, and correspondence. He will be required tp 
read every instrument presented during the week, 
and will furnish the sub-i'egistrar to whose office 
he will be attached, with memorandiun stating 
whether the document is or is not properly stamped, 
naming the article under which it is or should be 
stamped, and adding whether the deed is or is not 
admis-siblo for registration, and, if the latter, on what 
grounds. 

4. Por the next week he should assist the sub- 
registrar in making endoraements of admission and 
identification, &c., on the deeds presented for registra- 


tion, and prepare receipts to be granted to parties, and 
write the day and cash books. 

5. The next week will be spent by the probationer 
in iierforming the duty of a karknn in the sub- 
registrar’s office. He will copy and index every 
document handed over to him by the sub-registrar 
and utH at the end of the day make a note of the 
quantity of work done by him to enable him to judge 
himself how much work his oum karkun should get 
through in any given time. 

6. He should prepare the monthly return form and 
the statements to be submitted to the mamlatdar 
every month for tho preparation of the Record of 
Rights. 

7. If diu'ing the probation period the sub-registrar 
has an occasion to attend the private residence of a 
party, the probationer should accompany him on one 
occasion to note the procedure to be followed in such 
cases. 

8. The probationer will devcle two days to examin- 
ing Indexes I.-A, I.-B, and 11. of the sub-registrar 
and to preparing memoranda pointing out errors and 
omissions in them. 

• 9. Probationers working in the four Deccan dis- 
tricts, where the Dekkhan Agi'iculturists’ Relief Act 
IS in force, should be occupied for a week in drawing 
up documents of agriculturists. 

10. Two days ivill be spent in drafting, copying 
correspondence, directing and stamping letters, and 
obsei-ving the mode in which tho office records 
registera, <S:c. are arranged. 

11. The remaining probationary period shall be 
employed by the probationer in doing any work (which 
should be changed from time to time) which may be 
entrusted to him by the sub-registrar. The sub- 
registrar should also from time to time at his leisure 
examine him viril voce to judge whether he is making 
satisfactory progress. 

12. On finishing the course the probationer will 
have to undergo an examination, for which a special 
paper irill be sent by the Inspector- General to the 
district registrar. 

13. The number of marks to be obtained byragistra- 
tion probationera for passing the Special Registration 
Departmental Examination shall be 75 per cent., or 
225 of the total number of marks, viz., 300. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and on the Ist April 1913, respec- 
tively. — The annexed table shows the rates of pay 
and allowances in force in 1890 and 1900 and on the 
1st Apiil 1913. 
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He is also the Settlement Commissionoi and Director oC Land Records. t E.teicises only the powcis of a registrar for hc.aiing appeals, 

t This nuinhcr includes the appointment of head assistant in the olHco of the Inspector-General of Registration, who is gi.adcd with the inspectors. 

11 Ho IS also a legiatrar of joint stock companies, and registrai under the Indian Life Assuiance Companii s Act and Piovideiit Insiiiaiico Societies Act. 

% Tliese are now reduced to l;j. • *• These aie now i educed to 2. 








appendices. 
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(iii) The Number of Posts iu each Grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the Cadre for Leave and 
Training’. — The following table gives the number of 
posts in each grade : — 


Inspectors op Registration. 


1 

1 

Number. 

Pay. 



Rs. 

First gi'ade .... 

1 

225 

Second grade 

1 

200 

Third grade .... 

1 

175 

Fom'th grade 

3 

150 

Total 

6* 



* This includes the appointment of the hciid assistant in 
the oiBce of the Inspector-Geneial of Registiation. 


Sub-Registrars. 
Presidency Town Suh-Rcgistrars. 

Number. Pay. 

Rs. 

1 400 -20—500 

I 1 : 250—20—350 

Total -I 2 


Mofmsil Suh-Begistrars. 

Number. Pay. 

Rs. 

200 
150 
125 
120 
100 
90 
75 
60 
50 
40 

22 j- Por Sind only. 


Probationers in the Presidency Proner. 


Number. 

Pay. 


Rs. 

13 

25 

Probationers in Sind. 

N’umber. 

Pay. 


Rs. 

o 

20 


■ As regards provision for leave, there is no grade of 
“ leave resei-ve sub-registrars ” in the sub-registrars’ 
cadre as is the case iu Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 
The probatitioner sub-registrars, -who are 15 in 
number, act iu leave vacancies whenever available and 
in their absence district registrars’ and sub-registrars’ 
karknus are ajji^ointed to act in leave vacancies of 
sub-registrars. Special training as stated under 
heading (i) is given to jirobationer sub-i egistrars who 
are accordingly qualified to act in leave vacancies of 
sub-registrars. Sub-registrars’ karkims and district 
registrars’ karkuns who get the necessaiy training iu 
the com'se of their ordinary duties are not required fo 
be specially trained to be eligible to take up acting 
vacancies of sub-registrars. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily, or otherwise, by officers 
of the various services.— The Inspector- General of 
Registration holds, in addition to his duties as 
Inspector-General of Registration, charge of the 
combined post of Registrai’-General of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages, Director of Land Records and Settle- 
ment Commissioner. 

The district registrars are collectors, or deputy 
commissioners, and in some cases political officers. 

The ouperintendents of registration are siqjerin- 
tendents of land records in addition. 

Sub-registrars are, in few cases, members of 
municipalities or of district local boards and stamp 
vendors. 

The sub-registrar of Bombay is the registrar of 
Joint stock companies in addition. 

The sub-registrar of Aden is also clerk to the 
district registrar of Aden. 


2 

S 

11 

1 

21 

25 

33 

70 

87 

9 


Total • - 275 


APPENDIX XII, 


Memorandum prepared by the Administration of the Oenteal Provinces and Beear 
relating to the Registration Department. 


The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations 
are satisfactory ?— At present a member of the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar Commission holds the offices 
of Commissioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration combined with the charge of several other 
miscellaneous departments. Proposals have been sub- 
mitted by the administration for the separation of the 
office of Inspector-General of Registration with the 
miscellaneous departments from that of Commissioner 
of Excise, and for the new post thus constituted to be 
held by a member of the Commission. 

Inspectors of registration offices are reciaiited from 
sub-registrai-s or from the Ministerial establishment in 
the office of the Inspector-General of Registration. 
Sub-registrars are drawn from the Ministerial staff in 
registration offices. Both inspectors and sub-registrars 
are appointed by the Chief Commissioner, in accor- 
dance with sections 6 and 8 of the Indian Registration 
Act. 


Inspectors and sub-registrars receive no special 
training, but have to depend on the experience they 
have gained as sub-registrars or as Ministerial officers 
in registration offices. 

Bemarks. — The Chief Commissioner is far from 
satisfied with the present system of recruitment and 
training. The general standard of education is very 
low, and the reputation of the department as a whole 
is not good. The Chief Commissioner considers that 
the whole of the department must be overhauled. The 
proposed appointment of a separate Inspector- General 
of Registration is a first step iu this direction, and the 
Chief Commissioner is not at present prepared to make 
definite recommendations as to the system to be fol- 
lowed in mailing appointments to the lower ranks, 
until the whole subject has been gone into by the new 
head of the department. But it will probably be 
be advisable to recruit inspectors from the Provincial 
Civil Service and to make direct appointments of 
sub-registrars so as to secure a better stamp of men. 
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2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 
the present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory,— The rates of pay and allowances in 1890, 1900, 
and 1913 are sho^vn helow : — 


Pay. 




1890. 


1900. 


1913. 




Central 

Provinces. 

I 

Berar. j Total. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Berar. 

Total. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Bei'ai* * * § . 

Total. 

Inspectors on — 

Rs. 200—10—250 - 


1 


1 

2 


2 

2 

-1 

3 

Rs. 200 - 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

1 

Rs. 120—5—150 - 

- 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— • 

— 

— 

Total - 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Salaried siih-registravs on- 
Rs. 80 - - - 

- 


o 

o 


2 

2 


B 


Rs. 75 - - - 


1 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Rs. 70 - - - 


— 

2 

2 

— 

3 

3 

— 


— 

Rs. GO - - - 


— 

5 

5 



7 

mm 

— 


— 

Rs. 50 - - - 


— 

o 

2 

1 

9 

IB 

4 

G 

10 

Rs. 45 - - - 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■B 

4 

10 

14 

Rs. 40 - 


— 

9 

9 



13 

13 

7 

13 

20 

Rs. 35 - - - 


— 

— 

— 





9 

13 

22 

Rs. 30 - - - 


18 


28 

37 



37 

13 

50 

Rs. 25 - - - 


— 

— 

— 

8 

BS 


— 

— 

— 

Total sub-registrars 

- 

19 

30 

49 

46 

47 

93 

61 

65 

116 


Commission. 



1890. 

1900. 

1913. 


Central 

Provinces. 

Berar. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Berar. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Berar. 

Ex-ofSoio (Talisildar) j 
sub-registrar. j 

1 

Re. 0-5-0 
per j 

registration. 

20 per cent, j 
on the total 
income of 
the office. 

Re. 0-5-0 
per 

registration. 

20 per cent, 
on the total 
income of 
the office. 

tRe. 0-5-0 
per 

registration. 

20 per cent, 
on the total 
income of 
the office. 

I 

Ex-officio (scboolmaster)! 
sub-registrars. 

i 

— 

— 

Re. 0-8-0 
per 

registration. 

— 

— 

— 

Special salaried sub- 
registrars. 

t Re. 0-5-0 
per 

registration. 

— 

*Re. 0-5-0 
and 

Re. 0-3-0. 

— 

JRe. 0-5-0 
and 

Re. 0-3-0. 

||Re. 0-5-0 
and 

Re. 0-3-0. 

Special unsalaried sub- 
registiars. 

Re. 0-10-0 
pel- 

registration. 1 

— 

Re. 0-8-0 
per 

registration. 

— 

— 

— 

Rural sub-registrars - 

— 

§55 per cent. 

— 

§55 per cent. 

— 

— 

Ex-officio (Tahsil offi- 
cials) doing tbe work 
of registration. . 


5 per cent, 
on the total 
income of 
the office. 


5 per cent, 
on the total 
income of 
the office, j 

Re. 0-8-0 
per 

registration. 

5 per cent, 
on the total 
income of 
the office. 


* Special salaried sub-registrars appointed prior to the issue of Circular letter No. 182, dated the 24th Eehniarj’ 1888, 
were paid by commission of Re. 0-3-0 per registration for the first 50 registrations in any month and Re. 0-3-0 on every 
rcgistiation over and above 60. Special salaried snb-registrare appointed after the date given above weie paid by commission 
of Re. 0-3-0 per registration. 

t The cv-oilicio sub-registrar (Tahsildar), Fachmarhi, alone is paid by commission ; other ex-officio sab-registrars 
(Tahsildars) are not paid by commission. 

t The special salaried sub-registrar of the Nagpur office is paid commission at the rate of Re. 0-5-0 per registration and 
the rest of the .sub-registrars are paid at the rate of Re. 0-5-0 per registration. 

§ 35 per cent, on net receipts up to Rs. 200, 20 per cent, on net receipts over Its. 200 and up to Rs. 400, 10 per cent, on net 
receipts over Rs. 400 and up to Rs. COO, and 5 per cent, on net receipts over Rs. COO. 

11 1st Class office, registering 500 documents. 3 annas per registration. 

2nd Class office, registering 501 — ^750 „ 5 „ . 

3rd Class office, registering 761 — 1,200 „ 3 „ ' " 

4th Cla-s office, registering over 1,200 „ 6 „ " 
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Appendix Xn. (concluded). 


Eemarlis . — ^As already stated, the Chief Commis- 
sioner is not ready to make definite recommendations, 
hut it may he said without hesitation that improvement 
of their pay is essential both for inspectors and suh- 
registrars. Government makes a large income from 
registration and can afford to offer better pay. The 
work of the department offers an unfortunate facility 
for dishonesty, and while such opportunities will from 
the very natui-e of the work perhaps continue to exist, 
less advantage will he taken of them if a better class 
of men can be secured, and this can only be done by 
improving the pay and prospects of the department. 

If inspectors are appointed from the Promucial Civil 
Service, the question of their pay will not arise ; they 
would draw their grade pay as extra-assistant commis- 


sioners and would merely be deputed to registration 
work for two or three years, just as they are now 
deputed to settlement or other work of a special kind ; 
all that would be necessary would be to enlarge the 
Provincial Civil Service cadre to allow for the necessary 
number of appointments of inspectors of registration. 

But the prospects of sub-registrars will have to 
be substantially improved. The men recruited will 
be of a stamp that would enable them to be appointed 
as' inspectors — whether the latter are separately j-e- 
cruited or temporarily appointed from the Provincial 
Civil Service, as has been suggested. But a career 
must be provided for them which, when they are 
supervised by a reliable inspecting staff, will offer 
reasonable inducements for them to run straight. 


3. — Number of posts in each grade and provision for leave and training. 


Post. 


Number. 


Pay per menseu. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Berar. 

Total. 

Inspectors 

2 

1 

3 

Rs. 

200—10—250 

Inspector 

— 

1 

1 

200 

Total inspectors - 

2 

2 

4 

— 

Salaried sub-registrars 

4 

6 

10 

50 

»» a ... 

4 

10 

14 

45 


7 

13 

20 

40 

” ' , - - 

9 

13 

22 

35 

II II 

37 

13 

SO 

30 

Total sub-registrars 

61 

55 

116 

— 


There is no provision for leave or training. 


4. Appointments outside the authorised cadre. — 
No appointments outside the authoiised cadre are held 
temporarily or otherwise by officers of the Eegistration 
Department. 

5, — Additions to the cadre.— No addition to the 
staff of sub-registrars is required at present. 

There are at present only four inspectors, too few 
in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, to exercise the 
thorough supervision that is called for. But even if 
this staff be strengthened, it will always remain a 


small one and not large enough in itself to offer a 
career to reliable men of good position. This is 
a strong reason for appointing inspectors from among 
extra-assistant commissioners in the regular line, who 
will have their own career, in which service in the 
Registration Department will be only a temporary 
item. 

The general re-organisation of the Department 
should, as already remarked, be one of the first cares 
of the new Inspector-General of Registration. 
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APPENDIX XIII, 


Statement, with details by Provinces, of the Civil Appointmen'is on Rs. 200 a 
liontli and over held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, on the 1st April 1913, 

in the Registration DepartiMEnt. 

Total Statement. 







Nnmber of Kinployes in each Grade or Class. 













Hinilus (incluiliiig Sikhs and Parsis). 






Pay. 

1. 

2. 

vi 

p 

c; 

o 

o' 

S3 

3. 

tr 

G 

c: 

< 

4. 

u 

G 

5 > 

« ^ 

G 

'ft 

n. 

tr 

rt 

■§ 

C. 

to 

"5 . 

c 

>3 to 

If 

7. 

to' 

c; 

ID 

G 

G 

tr 

G 

5 

8 

CO 

c: 

u 

5 

m 

iK 

a 

m g o 

3 0-^ 

^ 5 *•" 

^ c-'o 

t> 

o| 

o 

10. 

5S 

C 

rt tr 

n. 

tr 

2 

12. 

to 

IT 

13. 

1 ° 

S — ' 

'JC . 

5 CO 

2 "o 

G 

S CO 
m 

£ S 

oCh 

14. 

£ 

G 

r'- 

15 

S’ 

rt 

r 

*n 

5 

s 

G 

G 

IG. 

r 

tr 

17 

Bs. 

200—300 

44 



17 

1 


8 

2 

3 

1 

32 


1 

33 

9 

2 


300—400 

11 

— 

— 

5 

— 


1 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

G 

3 

2 



400—500 

5 

— 

— 

2 

— 


1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

1 

1 

— 

500— COO 

0 

— 

— 

1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1,200—1,400 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 


1 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

04 


1 

20 

1 


10 

o 

3 

1 

43 

— 

r 

44 



14 

5 

— 


Details by Provinces. 
I. — Madras. 


! 

Bs. i 

200—300 

1 

9 


1 

O i 

1 — 


1 

1 

2 j 

7 


' ! i 

1-1 7 1 

1 

1 1 

1 i 


330—400 

i 8 

— 


5 


— 

— 

— . — 

5 

— 

) ^ 1 

1 1 

0 



.400—500 

2 1 

1 

1 

2 ! 

— 

— ' 

— 

1 

2 

1 

0 

— ^ 

1 



500—600 

1 

— 

, 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

1 

— ■ 

- 1 

— ' 

— i 

— 

1,200—1,400 j 

1 

— 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 — 

t 



I t 

— j 

— 

— 

Total - 

21 

— 

1 j 

1 

13 

— 

1 

i ~ 


o' ! 

1 

15 ! 

! 

— 

~! 15 

1 1 

2| 

1 

3 

— 


II. — BomVay. 


Be. 

200—300 1 

-too - ,500 

5 

1 

1 

J 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

! 

j 

1 

3l 

. 

1 

4 1 — 1 

1 

— 

1 

Total 


1 


1 




1 




1 

6 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 1 

— 

1 

— 

! 3 1 

i 1 

— 

1 

1 

14,1 1 

1 1 ' 1 

— 


m. — Bengal. 


Bs. 

200—300 

17 



6 1 

1 

] 

5 




12 j 

1 


12 

0 

I 

1 


300—400 

1 

— 

— 

1 



1 

— ! 





1 ! 




1 



j 



400—500 

0 

— 

— 

■ 


1 : 





1 

1 





1 

1 

1 



500—600 

1 

— i 

— 

1 


— 

— 1 

— 

1 

1 

1 



. , 

1 





11,200—1,400 

i 

1 

— , 

— , 

'1 : 

1 

i 

“ i 

— j 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 

Total - 

22 

i 

— 

— 

7 

1 

7 


— 

— 

15 

— 

~i 

15 

7 

— 

— 


TV. — Bihar and Orissa. 


Bs. i 

200—300 j 5 

300—400 > 1 

1 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

4 

— 

1 I 

1 . 1 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

■in 

B 

B 

fl 

B 

2 j 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

4 

— 

— 

4 

2 


— 
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Appendix XIII. (contimied). 


V . — The United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh. 


Number of Employes iu each Grade or Chass. 








Hindus (including Sikhs and I’arsis). 



1 



1 

1 

Pay. 1 

t. 

'ci 1 

o 

! 

1 

1 

1 2. 

. i 

03 

C 

p3 

<U 

o' 

1 

' 3. i 

C 1 

.5 

o 

c 

< 

i. 

Brahmans (including 
Shenvi.s). 

1 

1 

03 

<s 

>» 

.s 

eS 

JZ 

cc 

6. • 

1 

^ 1 

1 

1 

£ 

c; 

7. 

DC 

a 

'S 

1 

£ 

c5 

03 

ci 

i ^ 

8. 1 

1 

, 1 
XD ' 

M ' 

n. 

r O 
c. ^ 

O C3 

M 03 

3 O O 

3 1 

. O 1 

Sf ^ 1 
^ o .5 i 
0(5 
o 

10. 

03 

rS ® 

o 'o 

11. 

Cfi 

S 

to 

12. 

c: 

1 

13. 

c . 

rt 

*5 ^ • 

TO ^ 1 

jT . 

~ 0? 
rz 'o 
a o 

1— 'S 

S S 

14. 

03 

rt 

I 5 

s 

E 

rt 

' 

15. 

j 

c f 

rt 

ca ' 

*>- 

J3 ' 

' = ! 

;§ i 

1 ^ ; 

k;. 

JZ 

rz 

1 

s 
; C 

1 

1 

1 

I 17. 

Bs. 

200—300 

3 

1 


! 

1 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

3 

1 

1 


3 

i 

1 

j 


300—400 

1 1 

' 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

-1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

! " 

— 

— 

2 

] 

1 

j 

1 

! 

— 

3 

! 


3 

j 1 

— 



"VT . — Central Provinces. 


Bs. ' ! 

200—300 4 1 — 

— 

0 

^ 1 

_ 

— 

1 

-i 

i 

1 

2 — 

1 

' 2 

1 

! 

1 11 

— 

VII. — Assam. 

Rs. 

200—300 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

— 

— 

1 

i 

I “1 “ 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 



i 

1 

1 

I 

— 

— 


APPENDIX XIV. 


Officials and Non-Officials who furnished Wkitten Evidence to the Royal Commission in 
connection with their Enqdiey into the Begisteation Department, hut who were not orally examined. 


1. The'suh-registrars and the clerks of the Registra- 

tion Department, United Provinces. 

2. M.B.By. K. M. Sudarsanachariyar Avargal, B.A., 

Registrar of Kristna. 

3. M. Muhammad Hussain Sahib Bahadur, B.A., 

Registrar, Madras Presidency. 

4. M.B.Ry. T, Krishnaswami Aiyar Avargal, B.A., 

Registrar, Madras Presidency. 

5. M.B.By. T. S. Ramachandra Aiyar, Suh-Begis- 

trar, Madras Presidency. 

6. M.B.By. K. Masilamani Mudaliyar, Sub-Regis- 

trar, Madras Presidency. 

7. M.B.By. P. Srinivasa Ohari, Sub-Registrar, Madras 

Presidency. 

8. M.B.By. G. Srinivasa Rao, Suh-Begistrar, Madras 

Presidency. 

9. Muhammad Saiduddin Sahib, Suh-Begistrar, Madras 

Presidency. 


10. M.B.By. P. Karunakara Menon, Sub-Registrar, 

Madras Presidency. 

11. M.B.By. M. Narayana Bao, Suh-Begistrar, Madras 

Presidency. 

12. Messrs. Vasudeo Bajaram Gupta and Ohuitaman 

Sakharam Deole, Honoraiy Seci’etaries, on behalf 
of the Deccan Sabha, Poona. 

13. BabuMotilal Ghosh, Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 

Calcutta. 

14. The Honourable Rajkumar Girjanandan Singh of 

Sheohar D. L. Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

15. Nurul Hasan, Esq., Inspector of Registration 

Offices, Bihar and Orissa. 

16. Wahid-ud-din Haider, Esq., District Sub-Registrar, 

Patna, and 43 other Sub-Registrars in Bihar and 
Orissa. 
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INDEX. 


{The numhers refer to paragraphs.) 


BEGISTRATIOH DEPARTMENT. 


A. 

Ahmad, Ahsan-nd-din, I.S.O., 
evidence of - 


Bihar and Orissa, 
- 64.044-64,063 


Allowances (see under Leave and Pay). 

Anglo-Indians, civil appointments on Bs. 200 a month 
and over, held by, on Ist April 1913 - p. 242-3 


Assam ; 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over 
held by Indians, 1st April 1913 - - - p. 243 

Ex-officio sub-registrars and district registrars 

p. 232 


Memorandum by Government - - p. 231-4 

(see also suhjecl headings.) 


E. 

Baniyas and Vaisyas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 
a month and over, held by, on let April 1913 

p. 242-3 

Bengal : 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 and over, held by 
Indians, on let April 1913 • - - - p. 242 

Memorandum by Government - - p. 224-6 

Organisation of department - - - - p. 224 

(see also subject headings.) 

Bihar and Orissa; 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 and over, held by 
Indians on 1st April 1913 - - - - p. 242 

Memorandum by Government - * P- 226-31 

Reorganisation of department, correspondence 
between Government of Bibar and Orissa and 
Government of India, 1913 - - P- 227-31 

Written statement re department, being corporate 

opinion of officers of p. 231 

(see also subject headings.) 

Bombay : 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by Indians, on 1st April 1913 - - p. 242 

Memorandum by Government - - p. 235-9 

Staff and salaries, and work, Pradhan 64,121, 64,124 
(see also under subject headings.) 

Brahmans (including Shenvis), civil appointments on 
Rs. 200 a month and over, held by, on let April 
1913 p. 242-3 


Added to automatically as new offices are opened, 

Bengal p. 225 

Addition to required, Madras - - - p. 235 

no Addition to required, Assam, p, 232 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, p. 227 ; Central Provinces and Berar,p. 241 ; 
Punjab, p. 223. 

Casualty reserve inadequate, Ghosh - - 64,066 

Leave eesesve : 

Inadequate, Ghosh ... 64,066, 64,081 

Strength of, Bengal, p. 225 ; Bihar and Orissa, 
p. 226-7 ; Bombay, p. 239 ; Central Provinces and 
Berar, p. 241 ; Madras, p. 235. 

Number of posts in each grade, Assam, p. 232 ; 
Bengal, p. 225; Bihar and Orissa, p. 227-8; 
Bombay, p. 239; Central Provinces and Berar, 
p. 241 ; Madras, p. 235 ; Punjab, p. 223. 

Posts held outside authorised cadre, Assam, p. 232 ; 
Bengal, p. 225 ; Bihar and Orissa, p. 227 ; Bombay, 
p. 239 ; Central Provinces and Berar, p, 241 ; 
Madras, p. 235. 

Training reserve, provision for, Bengal, p. 225; 
Bombay, p. 239 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 
p. 241 ; Madras, p. 235. 


Calcutta ; 

Inspectors and registrars should continue to lie officers 
lielonging to service, Ghosh - . . 64,077 

Inspectors, three since reorganisation, Ghosh 64,077 

Casualty reserve {see under Cadre). 

Central Provinces and Berar: 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by Indians, on 1st April 1913 - . p. 243 

Inspectors, increase needed, and appointment from 
extra-assistant commissioners suggested - p. 241 
Inspector-General of Registration, post held by 
member of Central Provinces and Berar Commis- 
sion together with post of Commissioner of 
Excise, &c., and separate appointment advocated 

• p. 239 

Memorandum by Administration - - p. 239-41 

Reorganisation of department needed p. 239, p, 241 

Civil appointments on Re. 200 a month and over, held 
by Anglo-Indians and Indians, on 1st April 1913 

p. 242-3 

Clerks, inadequate pay, and proposed scale p. 221, 

p. 231 

Conditions of service : 

Regrriated by ordinary rules of Civil Service 
Regulations, Ahmad .... 64,046 

{see also Leave, Pay, £c.) 

Cost of living, increase, Sarvothama Bao - - 64,092 


D. 


District officers, advice of, sought when new registra- 
tion sub-districts constituted, &c., Sarvothama Bao 

64,096 

District Registrars ; 

Collectors, ex officio, and members of covenanted or 
statrrtory Civil Service, and system shorrld continue 
for present, Pradhan ... 64;112, 64,118 

Combination of duties of District Magistrate with, 
and no objection, Ahmad - - - - 64,049 

Indians could perform work, and prospects of 
department worrld be improved by appointing, 
Pradhan 64,132 

Men could be obtained if properly paid, and 
possibility shordd be kept’ in view, Pradhan 


64,128 

Pay and grading, Sarvothama Bao • - 64,092 

Pay, proposal, Sarvothama Bao - - - 64,092 

Prohibited from employment in districts where 
landed property held and restriction might be 
removed, Sarvothama Bao - - 64,091, 64,106 


Becbuitment : 

from Graduate sub-registrars only, advocated, 
Sarvothama Bao ... 64,089, 64,101 

Method ..... p. 234, p. 235 

Required to serve in any district, Sarvothama Bao 

64.091 

Training and qualification required, Sarvothama Bao 

64,090 

Dsually member of I.O.S., but in a few cases members 
of P.C.S. holding listed posts, Ahmad 

64,049-50 

Work and responsibility of, Sarvothama Bao 

64.092 

District Sub-Registrars: 

. Appeals beard by, Ghosh .... 64,033 
Appointment justified by registration of 2,000 docu- 
ments per year, A7i7nad - - - -64,060 

Exemption from operation of Arms Act advocated, 

Ghosh - _ -64,070 

Gazetted officers, but pay lower than that of deputy 
collectors, Ahmad ... 64,046, 64,053 
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District SvJa-'Re^istmrs— continued. 

Grade not needed, but cadre sbould be improved, 
Pradhan ----- 64,115, 64,124 

Grades and scale of pat : 

Present, Ahmad ------ 64,047 

Proposed, Oliosh . - . - . 64,067 

Pensions, service foi’, recommendation re, Ghosh 

64,069, 64,082 

Position, Ghosh ------ 64,078 

RbCEUITMENT, method op : 

Present, Ahmad - - - 64,044 ; p. 224 

Proposed, Ghosh - - ' - - 64,064 

same Status as membei's of P.O.S. advocated, Ghosh 

64,066 

should be Styled deputy registrar, Ghosh - 64,070 
Travelling allowances, proposal, Ahmad - 64,051 
should be Ti-eated in same way as deputy collectors 
and have status and salary raised or posts be done 
' away with and inspectors appointed for each 
division, Ahmad ----- 64,058 

P. 

Furlough {see under Leave). 

G. 

Ghosh, Bahu Tarapada, Bengal, evidence of- 64,064- 
_ 64,087 

H. 

Hindus, civil appointment® on Rs. 200 a month and 
over held by, on 1st April 1913 - - - p. 242-3 

Honours, claim to share of titles, Pradhan - 64,120 

I. 

Indian Christians, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
month and over held by, on 1st Apiil 1913 p. 242-8 

Indians ; 

no Limitations to emplopnent except as district 
registrars and Inspector-General, Ahmad, 64,049 ; 
Pradhan,^ 64,118. 

no Limitations as to employment, Sarvothama Sao 

64,095; p. 221 

Inspector-General of Registration : 

Appointment of Indian, reasons agamst, at present, 

Pradhan 64,112 

Appointment of Settlement Commissioners also held 
by, and reason, Bombay, Pradhan - - 64.133 

History of post - - - - - - p. 219 

Personal assistant: 

Proposal re creation of post, Bombay, Pradhan 

64,115, 64,124 

generally a P.O.S. officer, but should be meritorious 
district sub-registrar, Ghosh - - - 64,075 

generally a P.O.S. officer, Ghosh - - - 64,075 

should be P.O.S. officer, Pradhan 64,112, 64,114, 

64,118, 64,129 

Recruitment method - ■ P- 224, p. 234, p. 235 

Inspectors of Registration : 
should be Declared members of P.O.S. and appointed 
gazetted officers, Pradhan - - - - 64,114 

higher Educational qualifications desired, Pradhan 

64,123 

Gazetted officer, Ahmad . . . . 64,046 

Inspector for each division desirable, Ahmad 64,057 

Number should be increased in: 

Bengal, Ghosh ------ 64,076 

Central Provinces p. 241 

Pay: 

Increase needed, Pradhan, 61,124 ; G. P. Govt, 
p. 241. 

Proposal, Pradhan ----- 64,115 

Bate, Ahmad 64,047 

Travelling allowance, rate should be same as that 
of Inspector of Excise, Ahmad - - 64,051 

Recruitment : 

from District sub-registrars, suggestion, Ahmad, 
64,044, 64,067 ; Ghosh, 64,064, 64,077 


Inspectors of Registration — continued. 

Recruitment — eontinued. 

Method, Ahmad, 64,044 ; Pradhan. 64,112, 64,127 ; 

p. 219, p. 224, p. 235, p. 239. 
from P.O.S., suggestion - - p. 239, p. 240 

Qualifications required - - - - p. 219 

by Selection, not seniority, advocated, Pradhan 

64,112 

from Sub-registrars, difficulties - - - p. 291 

Work of, and need for revision of charges, and 
proposal, Pradhan - - - - 64,114-5 

J. 

Joint Magistrate or senior deputy magistrate 
should have power of hearing appeals, Ahmad 64,060 

E. 

Kaiyasthas (including Parbhus), civil appointments on 
Bs. 200 a month and over, held by, on 1st April 
1913 p. 242-3 

Kshatryas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over, held by, on 1st April 1913 - - p. 242-3 

L. 

Leave : 

Absentee allowance, recommendation, Pradhan 64,116 
Allowances during medical and furlough leave, should 
be increased, Sarvothama Eao - - - 64,093 

Civil Service Regulations should continue to apply, 
Ghosh ------- 64,068 

Conditions governed generally by Civil Seivice 
Regulations on the whole fair, Ahmad - 64,048 
Furlough : 

rarely Availed of, Sarvothama Eao - - 64,093 

luteiwal between privilege leave and, rule re not 
less than 18 months, should be abolished, 

Pradhan 64,116 

Period of service entitling to, might be reduced, 
Pradhan ------ 64,116 

Privilege : 

may be Allowed to accumulate to six months, 

Pradhan 64,116 

Accumulation should be allowed, Sarvothama Eao 

64,093 

Beseiwe (see under Cadre). 

ai. 

Madras : 

Civil appointments on Bs. 200 a month and over, 
held by Anglo-Indians and Indians on 1st April 

1913 p. 242 

Memorandum by Government - - p. 234-5 

Probationary sub-registrars appointed when available 
to temporary joint sub-registrarahips - - p. 235 

Staff and salaries, Sarvothama Eao - 64,098-100 
(see also under subject headings.) 

Muhammadans : 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by, on 1st April 1913 - - - p. 242-3 

less Numerous in department than formerly, Ahmad 

64,061 

Muharrirs, inadequate pay, United Provinces - p. 221 

O- 

Organisation of Department, Ahmad - 64,052-3 

{see also under 'particular provinces.) 

V. 

Parsis, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over, held by, on 1st April 1913 - - p. 242-3 

Pay: 

Commission system : 

Abolition : 

no Complaint by department, Sarvothama Eao 

64,108 

Reasons for, Ghosh - . . - 64,073 

Reason for, Sarvothama Eao - - - 64,108 

Regular salaries approved instead of, and reasons 
for and effect of change, Ahmad - - 64,054 

Increase required, Pradhan - 64,122-5, 64,130-1 ; 

p. 221 
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nOYAL CO>[MISSIOK OS THE PUBLIC SERVICES IS ISDlA : 


Pay — conivn'ied. 

Proposed scales p. 231 

Peobationers : 

Proposal, Ghoph 64,0R7 

Rate, Ahmad - 64,047 

Travelling allowances, proposed, Ahmad - 64,051 
Bates considered satisfactory, Ahsam - - p. 232 


Bates in force in ISOO, 1900, and 1913; Assam, 
p. 232 ; Bengal, p. 224-5 ; Bihar and Orissa, p. 226 ; 
Bomhaxj, p. 237-S ; Central Provinces and Berar, 
p. 240; Madras, p. 234-.5. 

Scale inadequate, and proposals for improvement 
under consideration, Ahmad - - G'1,047 

Tijie scale : 

would be Apjiroved, Sarroihama Bao - 64,102 
would be Preferable in present conditions, Ghosh 

64,079 

Travelling allowances, rates of, Bihar and Orissa 

p. 226 

Travelling allowances, rates inadequate in many 
cases, and proposed rates, Ahmad - - 64,051 

(see also -under particular posts.) 

Pensions r 

Article 478 of C.S. Regulations should not apply to 
officers entering department before October 1905 

p 231 

Coimnutation, suggestion, Pradhan - - 64,117 

Conditions govenied generally by Civil Service 
Regulations, and on the whole fair, Ahmad 64,048 
Increase at end of 30 years, instead of piresent 
pension at end of 25 years would be preferred, 

Sarvothama Bao 61,105 

Officers appointed under old rules and electing to 
join service under new, should have compensation 
in addition to pension earned since 1905, Ahmad 

64,048 

Officera having completed service entitling to, and 
dying before, or short time after, retirement, com- 
passionate .allowance or small pension should be 
granted to widows or widows’ children, Sarvothama 

Bao 64,094 

liefore Reorganisation, past services should be taken 
into consideration in calculating - - p. 231 

(see also Retirement and nnder particular posts.) 

Pradhan, K, B., Bombay, evidence of - 64,112-64,133 

Probation and Training: 

Departmental examination, scheme under considera- 


tion - - - - - - - - p. 224 

Departmental test, Pradhan '- - - - 64,113 

Pay ^see under Pay). 

no Refoi-m suggested, Pradhan - - - 64,113 

Scheme, Ghosh 64,065 

Special training not necessary - - - p. 232 

System, Ahmad, 64,045 ; Pradhan, 64,113. 

System and departmental examination advocated. 

Ghosh 64,080 

System not necessary for inspectors and district 
sub-registrars, Ghosh . . . . 64,065 

Punjab : 

ISSPECTOR-GENEEii : 


.also Director of Land Records and Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Mandages, and 

member of I.C.S. p. 223 

Memorandum by - - - . p. 222-3 

Personal assistants, membera of P.C.S. - p. 223 
Particulars re remuneration of officials in 

p. 222, p. 223 

Separation of post from that of Director of Land 
Records, and holding by member of Provincial 
Service : proposal p. 223 

R. 

Records kept in Persian or Biindu script, Ahmad 

64,056 

Recruitment : 

Competitive test never applied, Ahmad - - 64.044 

Inspector-General should have disposal of appoint- 
ments, Ahmad 062 

Method of, Assam, p. 2.32-3; Bengal, 224-6 
Nominajcion : 

by Divisional Commissionei-s, Ahmad - 64,055 
Satisfactory on the whole, Ahmad - - 64,044 


Recruitment — contin ved. 

Old rules, differences from present, Ahmad - 64,044 
Qualifications required, Ahmad - - . 64 056 

Regulations considered satisfactory, Assam, p. 232 • 
Bengal, p. 224; Bihar and Orissa, p. 226 ; Romta"/ 
p. 236. 

System not satisfactoiy. Central Provinces and Berar, 

P- 239 

Registration fees, increase, and portion should lie 
devoted to improvement of Department - n. 221 

Registrations ; 

Income and exjienditure, Ahniad - - - 64 059 

Number increasing, Pradhan - . .64 126 

Profits, portion should be used to increase salaries, 
instead of only for reduction of fees, Sarvothama 

Bao 64.097, 64,107 

Receipts and expenditure, 1910 and l!)ll, Sarvothama 
Bao 64,09.7 

Retirement ; 

After 25 years’ seiwice should he allowed, Sarvothama 
Bao, 64,094, 64,104; Pradhan, 64,117. 

Voluntary, at 50 or after 25 years’ service, and 
compulsory, at 55 suggested, Pradhan - 64,117 

S. 

Sarvothama Rao, Avargal, M.R.Ry^ C,, Tanjore, 
evidence of 64,088-64,111 

- Staff of Department : 

All officers should be treated as gazetted officers 

p. 231 

Appointment of at least one officer every year to 
Xu-ovincial executive service, rule advocated, Ghosh 

64.084 

Majority of, are natives of the province, Ahmad 64,049 
Men with high quah'fications, Ghosh - - 64,084 

P.C.S and Subordinate Civil Serrice should he 
thrown open to. .and a few appointments made 
annually by selections, Ghosh - 64,070. 04,083-4 
Public confidence in, Ghosh . - - . 04,085 

Recmitment of one office annually from, in 
executive branch of P.C.S., or in Excise Depart- 
ment suggested p. 231 

Share of titles, claim to, Pradhan - - - 64,120 

Status of Officers, Ahmad. 64,049 ; Sarvothama Bao, 
64,095 ; Pradhan. 64,118. 

Sub-registrars : 

when Appointments sanctioned should be published 
in gazette and shown in Civil List - - p. 221 

Axjpointments, notifieation of, in gazette considered 
unnecessary by United Provinces Government 

p. 222 

Career must be i)rovided for - - - - p, 241 

XJOsitiou of Commissioned, as regards leave and 

liension, Ahmad 64,048 

Conditions of seiwice, Assam - - - . p. 232 

Departmental, leave conditions - - - p. 223 

no Difficulty in obtaining, but certain discontent 
among, Sarvothama Bao - . . . 64,110 

Discontent at not being taken as stationary sub- 
magistrates, Sa)VOthama Bao - - - 64,110 

District (see that title). 

Educational qualifications at xuesent, and higher, 

desired, Pradhan 64,123 

Emidoyment as honoraiy magistrates, appreciated, 

Ahmad 64,046, 64,051 

Emidoyment on miscellaneous work, Ahmad 64,046 
Exemption from operation of Ai-ms Act advocated, 
Ahmad, 64,051 ; Ghosh, 04,070. 

Four, xiayment by commission, Ahmad - - 64,047 

Honorary : 

Post should be optional not compulsory - j). 228 

Remmieration p. 223 

House accommodation difficulty, and building of 
houses by Government and letting at reasonable 
rent desirable, Ahmad, 64,051 ; Ghosh, 64,070. 
lusxiection of work of, and discontent re inspection 
by junior, Sarvothama Bao - 64,109, 64,110 

Joint, work of, Sarvothama Bao - - . 04,090 

.Toiut sub-registrar and sub-registrar, pay' and pro- 
liosal re, Pradhan - - . . . 04,115 

Kiirkuns, claim that seiwice prior to 1907 should be 
pensionable, Pradhan .... 64,117 
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Sub-registrars — continued. 

Leave : 

Recommendations re, on behalf of sub-registrai-s 
and clerks, United Provinces - - - p. 221 

Recommendations not agreed with - - p. 222 

Vacancies, filling of, by temporary appointment of 
Karkuns, no objection to, Pradhan - 64,112 
should he Members oi P.C.S., Pradhan - - 64,114 

no Ministerial ofiScers to be appointed, only outsiders 
recommended by Commissioners, Ahmad - 64,063 

NON-OPFICIAI, : 

Pay. and remuneration considered sufficient 

p. 222-3 

Recruitment method, Punjab, and suggestion that 
local government should consult Inspector- 
General - - - - - - - p. 222 

Number of posts in each grade in 1890, 1900, and 
1913 (see under Cadre). 

Number of posts, increase needed, Madras - p. 235 
Number of vacancies in last two grades of each 
division, average annual vacancies of sub-registrai's 
and mmiber of year's required to ci'oss each grade, 

Pradhan 64,112 

One peon should be provided for each office - p. 221 
Passing judicial tests should be appointed honorary 
magistrates, Pradhan .... 64,120 
Pay: 

Increase not considered necessary by Govei-nment 
of United Provinces - - - p. 222 

In force in 1890, 1900, -and 1913 (see under Pay). 
Proposal, Ghosh, 64,067 ; Pradhan, 64,127. 

Scale, present and proposed, United Provinces, 
p. 22Q-1 ; Ahmad, p. 231 ; Central Provinces and 
Berar, p. 241. 

Travelling allowances, proposal, Ahmad, 64,051 ; 
Ghosh, 64,070 ; Pradhan, 64,120. 

Pensions ; 

Claim that sendee prior to 1907 should count for, 
Pradhan ...... 64,117 

Conditions and approval - - - - p. 223 

Exemption from rule re reduction of, for every 
year in excess of 30 at time sendee becomes 
pensionable advocated, Ghosh • - - 64,069 

Seiwice for : 

Recommendation, Ghosh 64,069, 64,082 ; p. 221 
Recommendation not agreed mth - - p. 222 

Peobationees : 

Course of training, Bombay - - - p, 236 

Recruitment : 

Method, Pradhan - 64,112, p, 224, p. 234, p. 235 
Proposal re, Pradhan .... 64,112 
Sind, proposed increase of pay, Pradhan - 64,115 
Probation and training, system and suggestion 

p. 220, p. 222, p. 235-G 

Peomotion : 

Block in, Pradhan . - - - . 64114 

Number of appointments In higher gi-ades should 
be increased to pi-event block, Ghosh - 64,067 
of Purely vernacular knowing, proposed limitation 
Pradhan ...... 64.112 

Rules for, Assam, p, 232—4 ; Bihar and Orissa, 
p. 227. 

Posts of inspectors should be filled in by - p, 221 
Power of deciding mutation cases on revenue side, 

proposal p. 221 

POWEB TO InSPEOTOE-GeNBEAL TO NOMINATE 
SUITABLE PEESON FOE POST OP DEPUTY 
COLLBCTOES AND TAHSLLDAES : 

Advocated - - - - - - p. 221 

Proposal not allowed - - - - p. 222 


Sub-registrars — continued. ~ . 

Receuitment : 

Age, 22-23, Sarvothama Bao - . - 64,103 

no Difficulty, Pradhan .... 64.130 

Distinct Registrar and Inspector-General should 
have power of nomination. Ghosh 64,064. 64.074 
Generally from best families, and advisability of. 

' Ahmad 64.051, 64.063 

of Graduate and under-gi-aduate probationers 

proposal, Pradhan 64,112 

Method, and qualifications requh-ed, Pradhan 

64,112 ; p. 220, p. 224, p. 234, p. 235, p. 239 
Proportion for, and no change advocated, Piadhan 

64,112 

Reply of Government of United Pi-ovinces to 
claim re p. 222 

Rules for, Assam, p. 232^ ; Bihar and Orissa. 
p. 227. 

Scheme - - - - • - - p. 220 

Re-grading, Ahmad 64,057 

Relief of Disteict Rboisteaes by : 

Proposal : not agreed with by United Provinces 
Government - - - - -p. 221-2 

Rule requii-ing passing of higher standard of Arabic 
department of a recognised Madrassah, reason for, 

Ahmad 64,056 

no Security should be required from - - p. 221 

Secm'ity, reason for, and alteration of practice not 
' desirable - - - - - - -p. 222 

Subordinate, grades and scale of pay, Ahmad 64,047 
Treatment as gazetted officers advocated, Ahmad 
64,046, 64,051 ; Ghosh, 64,066, 64,078. 

Two classes of, and conditions of sei'vice - p. 222 
Unsuited to cari'ying out duties of assistant collector 

p. 222 

Sndras, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over, held by, on 1st April 1913 - . p. 242-3 

Superintendents of Land Records and Registration : 
Designation of “ Superintendents of Land Records ” 

advocated, Pradhan 64,112 

Position of, Pradhan 64,112 

T. 

Tahsildars and Naib tabsildars, remuneration with 
15 per cent, of fee income suggested - - p. 223 

Time-scale (see under Pay). 

Training (see Probation and Training). 

Travelling allowances (see under Pay). 

U. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh : 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 and over held by 
Indians on 1st April 1913 - - - - p. 243 

History of department and organisation - p. 219 
Memorandum on behalf of sub-registrars and clerks 

p. 220-1 

Memoranda by Government - p. 219-20, p. 222 
Subordinate Registration Staff, staff and pay 


Vernaculars, good knowledge of, necessary, Sarvothama 
Bao ........ 64,095 

W. 

Work of Department, Ghosh, 64,087; Pradhan, 
64,122, 64,130. 




